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TO  THE 


KEADEES  OF  AINSWORTH'S  MAGAZINE. 


^*  Fbesh  fields  and  pastures  new"  may  be  adopted  as  a  motto  for 
oar  present  Number,  the  opening  one  of  a  new  volume  of  the 
SCaizazine. 

The  two  romances  which  have  been  contributed  to  this 
periodical  by  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  have  successively  formed  a 
prominent  feature,  which,  as  its  attraction  and  success  have  been 
^thout  rivalry,  (and  it  might  even  be  said,  without  precedent,) 
it  is  naturally  supposed  the  reader  desires  to  see  preserved. 
The  tale  of  **  Modem  Chivalry,"  which  he  has  now  the  pleasure 
of  introducing,  will  open  up,  by  its  scenes  and  characters,  a 
source  of  interest  which  it  is  confidently  hoped  will  be  appre- 
ciated and  welcomed ;  while  the  subjects  it  embraces,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  treatment,  constitute,  in  this  department  of  the 
Magazine,  a  decided  novelty.  But  in  addition  to  this,  on  which 
the  Editor  so  relies  for  the  mdntenance,  in  a  different  way,  of 
any  charm  which  Romance  in  these  popular  pages  may  have 
held  over  the  Reader,  he  has  the  pleasure  and  the  good-fortune 
to  present  the  opening  chapters  of  a  Novel  descriptive  of  English 
life  and  character,  English  sentiment  and  conduct,  by  one  who, 
knowing  them  thoroughly,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  master  in 
the  art  of  communicating  his  knowledge,  with  equal  force  and 
brilliancy,  to  thousands  of  admiring  readers ; — this  story  is  by 
the  late  William  MAcrxN,  LL.D. 

The  Contributors  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Reader 
from  the  first,  will  continue  in  their  several  characters  to  appear 
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before  him  montUy,  bringing  in  their  company,  from  time  to 
time,  as  many  new  ones  as  space  may  admit  and  variety  require. 
The  satisfaction  which  has  been  generally  felt  and  expressed 
forbids  any  very  material  change  in  the  arrangements  by  which 
this  necessary  variety  is  secured,  whether  as  respects  verse  or 
prose ;  yet  some  additional  features  of  interest  perhaps  may  be 
discerned,  as  the  months  roll  away,  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  a 
portion  of  the  Literary  plan  with  which  this  periodical  com« 
menced — in  the  attempt  to  catch  and  to  preserve  some  of  those 
leading  points  of  literaiy  and  critical  interest,  which  belong  to 
the  time,  and  claim  to  be  preserved  beyond  ic  In  a  very  few 
pages,  not  filled  with  dry  details,  some  glimpses  of  the  great 
world  of  books  may  be  afforded;  and  thus  may  be  exercised  one 
privilege — should  we  not  rather  say,  thus  may  be  accomplished 
one  duty,  of  a  periodical — to  present  amidst  its  pictures  and 
records  some  traces  of  the  month  in  which  it  appears. 

In  one  important  particular  we  do  not  profess  to  seek  at  pre- 
sent for  any  profitable  change — we  allude  to  the  Illustrative 
department  In  an  age  when  **  Illustration"  is  at  its  height,  and 
pictorial  embellishment  is  called  for  in  excess,  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  challenge  comparison,  whether  for  power  of  design  or 
finish  of  execution,  with  the  masterly  etchings  which  adorn 
Ainsworth's  Magazine. 
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BDITED    BY     W.    HABHISON     AIN8WOBTH,     BBQ. 
"  A  tnver*  «tte  Alonrdcrlc  Ipimeate  da  ityla  ct  d<  plan, 
Quda  TOiu  Uea  ilc  U  crdre  rrtTo]e."~J.  Janih. 

TO  YOUNG  ENGLAND,  ESQ. 

Ur  BMAM  EnolardI — See  to  what  you  have  lmiiightroiineIf(ti«  LdghHunt 
wrote  to  Lord  Uyioo)  by  likiogp  my  whimiiet !  Whether  you  may  uvour 
them  u  much  when  steeped  in  priater's  ink  u  when  steeped  in  the  best  of 
daret,  renuina  to  be  proved.  Yoa  will,  perhapa,  consider  uutt  I  have  whetted 
my  knife  socnewhat  ^ylock-tshly  against  the  toug^  sole  of  the  world.  But  it 
m  not  every  man  who  possesses  a  Mechi ;  and  when  not  over  shaip,  I  am  apt 
to  be  too  UimL  Yoiii  verdict  must  decide  wheUier  it  he  cat  and  come  agHiii, 
or  cut  and  nm,  with  the  literary  blade  of  your  laithfol  chum 

Sfbciocbsimcs. 

FLIGHT  I. 


Watebtoh  the  naturalist,  who,  like  Munqo  Park,  and  other 
bold  adrenturen  into  landa  beyond  the  sea,  passes  for  the  iabri- 
cator  of  half  the  marreb  he  was  the  first  to  witoees,  asserts  that 
-whenever  he  eucountered  an  alligator  t$te-a-iite  in  the  wil- 
derness, he  used  to  leap  on  its  back,  and  ride  the  beast  to  death. 
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This  featy  so  much  discredited  by  the  stay-at-home  critics,  was 
an  act  of  neither  bravery  nor  DTasgartry, — ^but  of  necessity,. 
Either  the  man  or  the  alligator  must  £Mve  had  the  iqpper  hand — 
H  a  faUu  optern 

Just  so  are  we  situated  with  regard  to  the  world.  Either  we 
must  leap  upon  its  back,  strike  our  spur  into  its  panting  sides, 
and  in  spite  of  its  scaly  defences  compel  it  to  obey  our  glow* 
ing  will,  or  the  animal  will  mangle  us  with  its  ferocious  jaws, 
and  pursue  its  way  towards  its  renjge  in  the  cool  waters,  leaving 
us  expiring  in  the  dust — Either  the  world  or  the  individual  must 
obtain  the  upper  hand. — Happy  he  who  hath  the  genius  and 
presence  of  mind  of  a  Waterton ! 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  now-ardays  in  accomplish-^ 
ing  the  subjngatioo  of  the  brute,  is  to  get  it  on  fbot,  witn  the 
view  of  mounting.  Lazy  and  over-fed,  it  lies  ruminating,  half- 
lost  amid  the  springing  grass  oi  its  fertile  meadows,  like  a 
Cheshire  cow,  whicD,  when  roused  by  an  occasional  impulse  of 
iriskiness,  soes  cumbrously  frolicking  round  the  pastures,  without 
aim  or  en(C  save  that  of  its  own  coi:k-screwed  tail,  only  to  subside 
anew  into  the  apathetic  torpor  of  obesity.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  sudi  a  wcnrld  ? — ^A  prick  less  penetrating  than  that  of  a 
goad  win  not  awaken  ^it  from  its  luxurious  and  self-sufficing 
ruminations ;  nay,  a  stunning  bk>w  between  the  horns  is  abso- 
lutely isdispcnssUe  to  ovennaater  its  his^,  besvy^  and  poweiM 
ofganisadon. 

Between  the  somnolence  and  selfishness  of  the  applaudiiu; 
classes,  celebrity  has  become  a  thing  of  yesterday  I — ^There  is- 
neither  courage  nor  enersy  left  in  the  world  to  engender  a  great 
reputation.  As  of  old  the  gods  deserted  Greece,  great  men  are- 
deserting  Great  Biitflin. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  roused  from  its  stupii^ng  slumbers  hj 
some  bold  pretender  to  renown,  it  rises  and  gcves  a  roar  of  ap- 
plause, wiuiout  knowing  whv  or  for  whom,  intent  only  on 
re-subsidinff  into  a  snooze;  tnus  confeninff  on  some  quaek  or 
mountebanK — apolitical,  professional,  scientific,  artistic,  no  matter 
what — ^the  vulgar  reputation  of  a  day. 

But  is  this  renown  ? — ^Is  the  clarion  of  the  fiishionable  comet  d 
pittant  blown  by  a  figure  of  Fame  arrayed  in  the  last  costume  oF 
the  Journal  des  Modest  worth  the  fiuntest  edio  of  one  of  those 
prodigious  blasts  of  tlus  oentories  of  oM,  idiich  made  the  earth 
reverberate  from  Caucasus  to  Chtmborazo?— O  ye  infinitely 
little  I— O  ye  Lilliputian  worthies ! — O  ye  PindaBB  cf  monthly 
magaanes,  who  him  harnessed  Pegasus  to  a  po&y  carriage ! — 
O  ye  prophets  of  Exeter  Hall  I  —  O  ye  Catos  of  the  Reform 
Club,  ana  Sdpios  of  die  Cailton !  —  O  ye  homoeopaths  and 
hydropaths !— ve  Titians  of  Suffolk  Street,  and  Newtona  of  die 
Bridgewater  Ireatises  I — answer  me,  and  say, — it  this  renown  ? 

In  this  disgracefiil  year  of  grace,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-dme,  can  parliament,  with    its    *^  grmitt  de  becnt 
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€t  ennuy&ns  tioilSj — ennuyojis  nous  bienl* — The  moment  insigni*- 
ficance  and  monotony  become  the  normal  state  of  a  society, 
yawns  are  out  of  place. 

The  predominant  growth  of  snch  an  order  of  things  is  un- 
happily a  monstrous  egoism, — ^like  the  hippopotamus  and  other 
frightml  creatures  engendered  amid  the  verdure  of  the  level 
pastures  of  the  Nile.  Self  becomes  the  One  Divinity ; — amalga- 
mating the  worship  due  to  ApoUo  and  Diana,  Isis  and  Osiris ; — 
and  superseding  at  once  the  golden  image  set  up  for  public 
adoration  and  tne  Lares  and  Penates  of  domestic  piety, — a  pro- 
digious economy  of  devotion  I  For  the  egoist  has  so  tuc  the  ad- 
vantage over  every  other  species  of  devotee,  that  his  idol  is  ever 
present  Like  the  catholic  priests  who,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  carried  portable  altars  in  their  pockets  and  the  insignia 
of  their  faith  concealed  in  a  walking-stick,  he  is  always  pre- 
pared for  his  devotions.  The  shrine  and  the  lamp  burning 
before  it,  are  identical.  His  Faith  knows  no  misgivings, — his 
fervour  no  intermission.  Like  the  Delhai  Lama,  he  is  eternally 
absorbed  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  his  own  divinity. 

Twenty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  admired  examples  of 
this  well-Dom  well-bred  egoism  of  the  day,  was  Howaruson, — 
'^  HowARDsoN  OF  Greyoke  "  as  he  was  termed  by  the  manual  of 
the  Landed  Gentry ;  '*  Sentinel  Howardson,"  as  he  was  called 
for  a  year  or  two  after  his  &mous  bay  hone  Sentinel  had  won 
the  Derby ;  and  *^  Corn-law  Howardson,''  as  he  was  styled  by 
the  reporters,  for  a  session  or  two  after  the  explosion  of  his 
maiden  speech; — ^but  simply  and  sufficiently  known  in  the 
world  as  Ilowardson ; — ^havmg  long  eschewed  Petitions  notoriety, 
and  followed  the  example  of  women  careful  of  their  reputation, 
— ''  not  to  make  themselves  talked  about" 

Except  within  the  boundaries  of  the  county  where  his  vener- 
able mother  kept  up  the  neatest  dressed  charity-school  and  best 
system  of  drill  husbandry,  his  claims  upon  Greyoke  were  in  fiict 
almost  overlooked ; — ^the  old  lady  who  enjoyed  the  place  for  her 
lifetime,  enjoying  it  in  so  quiet,  sober,  and  systematic  a  manner, 
that  there  seemed  evexy  probability  of  the  lifetime  lasting  fixun 
JuW  to  eternity. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  this  hereditaiy  claim  told 
in  his  favour.  The  year  he  left  Cambridge,  and  commenced  his 
career  as  a  man  allout  town,  Howardson  of  Greyoke  had  the 
honour  of  dancing  throughout  the  season  with  a  certain  Lady 
Caroline  and  Lacfy  Lucy,  the  ugly,  but  highbred  daughters  of 
the  Earl  of  Crohampton,  die  great  man  of  his  county ;  who  would 
have  been  less  graciously  disposed  towards  Howarason  by  him- 
self Howardson,  than  towards  <*  Howardson  of  Greyoke."  More- 
over, when  he  had  anything  particularly  dull  to  say  in  parlia- 
ment, its  matter-of-factncss  was  invariably  exonerated  by  the 
J>lea  of  his  **  stake  in  the  country."  An  unanswerable  apology 
or  prosiness  lay  in  his  turnip-fields. 

But  all  this  was  over  and  foigotten.     He  appeared  to  assign 
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flo  little  impcNrtaace  to  Greyoke,  (except  on  the  1st  of  September 
and  1st  01  October,  for  the  first  partridge  and  pheasant  of  the 
aeaflon,)  that  those  who  knew  him  best,  concluded  the  estate 
was  mortgaged  to  its  fall  value.  For  the  friends  of  Howardson 
were  not  ^  a  nature  to  conjecture  that  an  inheritance  to  be 
derived  from  the  death  of  a  mother, — a  good  mother,  of  whom 
joo  are  the  only  child, — ^has  that  upon  its  surface  which  renders 
the  cuotemplation  distastefuL 

It  is  true  he  troubled  himself  little  to  testify  respect  towards 
a  Mvent  of  whom  he  fully  understood  the  value ; — ^the  shadow 
of  Jus  egoism  interposing  like  a  gigantic  screen  betwixt  him  and 
his  filial  duties.  But  he  luiew  that  Mrs.  Howardson,  disappointed 
in  the  two  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart, — those  of  seeing  nim  dis- 
tingnish  himself  in  public  life,  and  establish  himself  by  a  happy 
maiTiage  in  private, — had,  in  process  of  years,  reconciled  her- 
self to  the  forfeiture  of  her  expectations ;  and  that,  with  a  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit  very  difierent  from  levity, — a  change  of  object 
wholly  firee  from  voUtility, — she  was  devoting  herself  in  her  age 
to  the  carefiil  cultivation  of  her  estate, — ^finding  in  the  prosperity 
of  Gieyoke  the  solace  die  once  expected  to  derive  from  the 
welt-doiog  of  her  son. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  independence  on  both  sides; — 
Mn.  Howardson  possessing  for  life  a  landed  estate  of  five  thou- 
sand per  annum ;  and  her  son  being  in  enjoyment  of  hb  father's 
heredutary  fortune  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  a-year,  that  is, 
of  the  fortune  which  had  been  two  thousand  five  hundred  when 
he  came  into  it  at  one-and-twenty,  but  which  had  probably  ex- 
perienced some  extravasation  in  the  course  of  the  last  eignteen 
yean. 

Not  that  Howardson  was  a  spendthrift  Your  true  ^oist 
knows  better  I  The  state  of  a  prodigal  is  one  of  discomfort  and 
oneasiness,  of  rags  and  husks ;  and  people  duly  impressed  with 
the  love  of  self,  are  aware  that,  for  the  personal  enjoyment  of 
life,  it  is  as  essential  to  be  easy  in  vour  circumstances  as  easy  in 
your  dothes.  He  was  consequently  remarkable  for  the  steady 
icgolarity  of  his  affairs.  But  as  most  wisdom  is  learned  by  ex- 
perience, it  was  surmised  that  this  discretion  was  the  result  of 
eai^  exeessesii  which  the  attainment  of  his  m^ority  had  enabled 
him  to  pany.  All,  however,  was  surmise ;  for  Howardson  was  too 
careful  over  his  comfort  to  have  attached  to  himself  that  incon- 
venient wpendage,  a  confidential  firiend — otherwise,  an  intimate 
eocmy,  wno  becomes  the  depositary  of  your  secrets  for  the  sood 
df  the  public*  His  fiiends  were  far  too  many  in  number  to  nave 
any  dums  on  his  confidence.    They — 

Came  not  nngle  spies,  but  in  battalions ; — 

and  the  duty  of  battalions  is  scarcely  that  of  a  vidette. 

Howardson  was  a  man  whose  entrance  into  White's,  on  his 
arrival  in  town  for  the  season,  was  not  hailed  with 

Shoots,  from  mere  exaberanee  of  delight ; 
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for,  not  being  a  piofened  dinner-^^VTyor  livetyman  to  the  great 
world  at  a  cowitiyHBeat,  fiM*  battues  m  the  aiitiimn  or  1^^ 
wiater^he  had  no  inordinate  ckimupoii  the  endliaMann  of  aocietj. 
But  he  was  oonseqiientlTleiB  liable,  on  Ub  final  exit  fer  the  Con- 
tinenty  to  be  assailed  by  the  mereiiess  fangs  and  claws  which 
had  not  pityfited  sufficiently  by  his  bospituities — nay,  perhaps 
by  a  few  idiich  had.  Meanwhile,  these  was  always  room  and  a 
smile  for  Howardson.  Evexybody  was  ^ad  what  he  came, — 
er^body  was  sony  when  he  went 

Ine  teuers  of  news  and  good  stories  told  them  first  to  km, 
faecanse  aware  that  he  woiihl  not  i»arp  their  privilege  or  spoil 
tiieir  nyarket,  by  repeating  them  in  his  turn.  On  the  other 
hand,  tiooblesome  people  and  service-severe  were  never 
known  to  attack  him;  fer  the  cool  lisdessness  ef  his  air  and 
oora[itenanoe  fix>2e  the  coinage  of  a  petHioner. — He  was,  conse* 
qnently,  never  obliged  to  penl  his  pc^Mdarity  by  denial;  fer  na 
one  proeeeded  so  fiur  as  to  tcouble  him  widi  an  mvwclcome 
request 

Soeh  was  the  man  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and 
privileges  of  a  man  about  town  of  good  family  and  fortune. 
He  had  enjoyed  them  as  a  bird  enjoys  the  air,  or  a  firii  the 
water  through  which  it  ^des, — ^without  leaving  a  trace  bel^nd* 
London — or,  rather,  that  particular  parish  of  it  which  is  called 
the  Worid, — ^was  his  natural  element  Howardbon  of  Greyoke 
was  an  hereditary  firacti<m  of  pariiament,  the  clubs,  and  the 
coteries.  The  name  had  progressed  through  foorteen  genera- 
tions of  estated  gentiltty  to  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  in 
society.  He  was  therefore  content  to  be  ^t  obscure  diing — ^  a 
man  whom  eveiybody  knows." 


FLIGHT  IL 

*  Taadeai  dsime  nadfem 
Tempotifa  Mqai  vim." 

HOBXCS. 


Tit  tuM  to  danos  and  sag 
mammy's  api^ 
{Trankatum/or  Ihe  Country  Gm&mtn.) 


And  cat  your  mammjr's  apron-strina. 

'    |H€  Onmiry 


Twm  species  of  St  James's  Street  celebri^,  moderate  as  are  its 
pmortiona^  is  rarely  aduevable  without  as  nmdki  oaday  of  time 
and  courage  as^  in  a  better  age,  was  indiqpenaable  to  the  cwation 
of  a  Sidney  or  a  Raleigh. 

<'  Fetitapetii,  Voiseau  faii  mh  mdf  mi  *' petit  it  petie*  the 
man  about  town  accomplishes  the  station  entitling  him  to  a  {dace 
at  the  best  dinner>parties — ^L  e.,  not  mere  countynneetings  at  the 
tables  of  graasing  earls — nor  family-meeting  at  the  tables  of 
rheumatic  dowagers, — nor  mobs  of  undistinguished  marquises  and 
marchionesses,  in  the  aristocratic  aik  of  some  lordly  nonenity ;— 


Howardson  consequently  pureaed  the  even  tenour  of  his  way, 
true  to  the  mysterious  freemasonry  of  his  caste, — ^havine  taken  a 
sacred  oath,  as  binding  as  the  vows  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  to 
perpetual  celibacy  and  undeviating  selfishness; — ^not  squaring 
his  arms,  so  as  to  "keep  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  the  pretension 
of  vulgar  egoists, — ^but  subsiding  quietly  into  the  stream,  to  avoid 
the  molestation  of  opposition. 

His  first  step  was  into  parliament ;  less  with  the  high-minded 
purposes  which  had  formerly  placed  before  him,  in  perspective,  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  or  the  equalization  of  human  happi- 
ness, than  because  a  name  unincluded  m  the  pages  of  the  peerage, 
is  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  unless  stamped  with  the 
initials  M.P. ; — just  as  no  wine  is  esteemed  in  France  unless  the 
bottle  eidiibit  the  seal  of  a  specific  vintage.  To  be  a  member 
of  parliament,  conveys  at  least  a  public  certification  against 
utter  idiotcy  or  utter  insignificance.  The  flaw  of  a  cracked 
vessel,  rung  upon  the  hustings,  is  easily  ascertained;  and 
speakers*  dinners  and  levee%  committees,  deputations,  and  even 
the  ordinary  congr^gptions^ip  of  the  house,  serve  to  render  an 
obscure  face  fiufiiliar  to  eyes  polite.  The  first  purchase  of  a 
rich  upstart  jus  soii^to  be  a  seat  in  parliament  But  if  so  well- 
bom  a  gentleman'  ail  fiowardson  condescended  to  follow  the 
vulgar  example,  it*was  simply  in  the  interests  of  his  calling  — 
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The  other  firiendly  incumbrance  was  a  Sir  John  Honeyfield, — 
^calkd  by  his  friends  and  the  Sportins  Magazine,  *^  Jack  Hooej- 
field,"  who,  having  been  Howardsoirs  co-mate  at  Trinity,  choae 
to  ixMke  him  the  Imtt  of  his  good  jokes  in  May  Fair,  as  he  had 
4one  at  coUege.  Noia  bene  that  the  principal  adiievement  of 
Howardson's  two  friends  since  their  boyish  intimacy  had  been 
for  ^  T<nn  Maoley  "  to  concentrate  himaelf  into  the  dignity  of 
Mauky,  and  for  '<  Sir  J(^  "  to  popularize  into  Jack ; — the 
one  having  acquired  consistency,— the  other,  looseness. 

To  get  rid  of  Jack  Honeyfirid,  however,  would  have  been 
twice  as  difficult  as  to  discard  Manky*  Bain  down  what  sco£b 
and  scorns  you  woidd  upon  him,  be  was  an  insubmergeaUe 
machine,  kept  aAoat  by  Doistefous  good  humour.  The  only 
thing  would  have  been  to  call  him  out  and  shoot  him ; — and  this, 
too,  was  an  effort  incompatible  with  Howardson's  sense  of  what 
was  dne  to  his  own  comfort 

**  How  are  you, — how  are  you  ?^'  cried  Mauley,  intruding  one 
morning  into  the  quiet,  cozy  room  where  Howardson  was  luxu* 
riating  upon  his  chocolate  and  the  last  number  of  a  popular 
review. — ''Your  fdlow  wanted  to  deny  me;  but  I  took  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friend,  and  forced  my  way  in." 

**  Quite  right  to  make  haste  and  assert  it,  observed  Howard- 
son,  with  a  calm  smile,  jrfacine  one  fore-finger  in  the  half-dosed 
volume,  (as  if  prep|ared  speedily  to  resume  it,)  and  extending  the 
other  towards  the  intruder,  "  for,  thanks  to  the  march  of  intellect^ 
all  ancient  privileses  are  becoming  abrogated.  Hemmings  must 
have  lived  with  either  a  prime-minister,  a  coiner,  or  a  spend- 
thrift ;  for  he  denies  me,  as  if  he  apprehended  a  petition,  a  bill, 
or  a  warrant,  at  the  hands  of  eveiv  one  who  knocks  at  my  door.** 

*'  I  hoped  I  was  in  time  to  breakfast  with  you,"  observed 
Mauley,  glancing  at  the  rich  but  solitary  chocolate  cup,  and 
scattered  crumbs  of  diy  toast 

**  Had  you  prepared  me  for  such  a  &vour,  the  chocolate  should 
have  been  tea,"  observed  Howardson,  coolly ;  "  more  especially 
as  chocolate  is  a  thing  so  trying  to  the  digestion,  that  I  never 
attempt  it  unless  secure  of  a  c]|uiet  hour  after  breakfast.  A  little 
light  reading  is  the  only  thing  reconcilable  with  so  heavy  a 


nutriment*" 


'*  You  counterbalance  the  food  of  the  body,  then,  with  the  food 
of  the  mind,  eh  ?"  cried  Mauley,  laughing  heartily  at  what  he  con- 
sidered one  of  Howardson*s  wild  conceits.  ^'Depend  upon 
it,  my  dear  fellow,  active  employment  affords  a  better  stomachic 
than  any  palliative  of  ihe  kind.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  a 
man  of  wholesome  habits  may  confront  even  chocouite  undis- 
mayed,  Hemmings  shall  bring  me  a  cup,  though  instead  of  divert- 
ing myself  with  we  cutting  and  maiming  of  a  review,  I  am  going 
straight  from  hence  to  evening  church. 

There  was  no  help  for  it !  Howardson  took  his  finger  out  of 
the  book,  and  rang  tne  bell  fiv  more  chocolate  and  clean  plates : 
the  pate  de  foie  gras  on  the  tabic  being  still  unblemished. 


as  ever.  Lady  Montresor^  too,  as  mild  and  dignified, — thoogh 
much  broken,  and  with  her  hair  as  white  as  snow.'' 

**  I  have  not  heard  their  names  before  these  half-doien  years  !*^ 
observed  Howardson,  proceeding  to  cut  the  leaves  of  his  review, 
either  as  an  occupation  for  his  hands  or  a  screen  for  his  counte- 
nance. **  Sir  Henry  is  the  sort  of  country  baronet  who  abstains 
fi'om  London  as  though  the  plague  were  still  raging  there.  How 
does  Gertrude  wear? — I  think  you  said  she  was  not  married  ?" 

''Miss  Montresor  is  scarcely  less  broken  than  her  mother.  In 
any  other  house,  I  should  not  have  recognised  her,  poor  thing,  as 
the  light-hearted,  Mr,  plump,  lovely  girl  we  aU  thought  sudi  a 
goddess,  at  Clifton's.  Yet  she  is  only  a  year  older  than  Emma, 
who  is  still  young,  plump,  fidr,  and  merry  I — By  the  way,  old 
Clifton  (who,  you  know,  has  given  up  his  living  in  Wiltshire  to 
his  son,  and  resides  at  his  archdeaconry)  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
to  reconcile  my  father  to  the  match ,  for  the  old  gentleman  is  to 
lay  down  ten  thousand  pounds  for  us,  out  of  his  saving!" 

**  Dr.  Clifton  certainly  owes  you  every  guinea  of  it,  for  such 
exemplary  constancy  T  observed  Howarason,  drily ;  ''  nor  can  I 
but  admire  your  virtue,  in  contenting  yourself  with  a  woman  of 
seven-and-twenty,  instead  of  the  pretty  girl  of  seventeen  to  whom 
you,  what  you  call,  'engaged'  yourself.     I  confess  /  should  re- 

auire  something  more  than  such  scanty  manna  to  support  me 
irough  the  wilderness  of  life.     Did  Miss  Montresor  mention  my 
name  ?" — 

"  /  mentioned  it,  and  was  afraid  I  had  done  wrong,  when  I 
aaw  how  deeply  it  affected  her.    But  as  she  so  far  recognised  our 
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old  acqusdntanceship  as  to  inquire  after  the  Cliftonsj  who  have 
long  quitted  her  neighbourhooid,  old  times  naturally  fell  under 
discussion.  She  spoke  of  that  unlucky  fishinff-party^  in  which 
I  fell  into  the  lake ;  and,  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  you, 
I  could  not  forbear  adding  that  the  boy  had  proved  father  to  the 
man ;  and  that  tou  were  still  the  same  handsome,  distinguished, 
and  &5tidious  fellow  who  used  to  treat  \i3  ail  de  haut  en  bos  at 
Clifton's." 

'*  And  what  had  she  to  say  in  reply  ?"  inquired  Howardson, 
stej^in^,  in  hb  dressing-gown,  to  the  window,  and  looking  up, 
inquisitively,  to  the  skj,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  a  passing 
doud  conveyed  serious  indications  of  rain. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  affix>nt  you  by  telling " 

''I  never  was  affix>nted  in  my  life,"  replied  Howardson,  re- 
suming his  seat,  while  his  companion  crossed  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  pushed  away  his  plate. 

"  She  said  you  were  *  a  noble  creature  spoiled,'  or  words  to  that 
effect ;  then,  entered  into  so  earnest  a  discussion  of  an  interesting 
cause  we  had  tried  that  morning,  that  there  was  no  recurring  to 
the  subject  It  is  a  thousand  pities  she  did  not  mariy  Lord 
Rainhurst,  who,  I  know,  proposed  to  her  repeatedly  before  the 
Cliftons  left  Yorkshire.  She  was  intended  for  an  excellent  wife 
and  mother — ^intended  to  be  an  ornament  to  society — intended 
£>r  the  highest  sphere  of  life ; — not  to  be  the  sauffre  aordeur  of  an 
ailine  mother  and  thick-headed  country  baronet. 

**It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  she  should  have 
given  way  to  a  misplaced  attachment,"  replied  Howardson, 
coolly.  ''  As  I  told  her  when  my  mother  broke  off  the  match, 
our  engagement  was  formed  when  we  were  both  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  knew  no  better — not  even  our  own  minds." 

**  Miss  Montresor  apparently  knew  hers ;  for  I  suspect  her  in- 
clinations are  as  unchanged  as  Emma's  and  my  own. 

**  Did  she  commission  you  to  tell  me  so  ?" 

**  I  have  repeated  to  you  the  utmost  syllable  of  our  conver- 
sation. The  world  has  lieen  too  busy  in  talking  of  your  liaisons 
to  admit  of  my  inspiring  her  with  miitless  hopes  of  having  re- 
tained a  place  m  your  affections." 

**  You  would  speak  more  accurately  were  you  to  say,  of  my 
retaining  affections  of  the  kind  you  mean  for  any  one  to  find  a 
place  in  !" — coolly  retorted  Howardson. 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Milanief^  demanded  Mauley,  with  what 
he  intended  for  a  knowing  smile. 

''  I  should  have  thought  you  too  good  a  family  man  in  per- 
spective, to  read  the  Sunday  papers,"  observed  Howardson,  now 
openly  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  You  do  not,  I  trust,  connect 
such  a  name  with  the  affections?^ — 

Then  why  waste  your  time  and  money  on  such  a  person?" 
I  waste  no  time  on  her  that  I  should  spend  more  discreetly 
were  there  no  Mademoiselle  Melanie  in  existence.     In  point  of 
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seoondarjr  to  one  s  trainer,  and  at  the  mercy  of  one  s  jockey. 

*'  I  quite  aflpree  with  you*  ^  who  am  professionally  Inought 
in  contact  wiu  the  most  enanatve  minds  of  the  age,  can  scarcely 
understand  how  you  very  fine  gentlemen  put  up  with  the  slang 
of  such  blackguards.  I*lot,  however,  my  aear  Howardson,  that 
I  admire  your  alternative.  An  opera-dancer  would  be  as  ofiensive 
a  companion  to  me,  by  way  of  woman,  as  a  training-groom  by 
way  ot  man." 

"  Who  ever  sought  an  operardancer  as  a  companion  T* — 

''I  have  often  remarked,"  continued  Mauley,  following  his 
own  train  of  reflections,  instead  of  replying  to  his  companion — 
*^  that  the  hisher  the  tone  of  a  man*s  mmd,  the  lower  that  of  the 
female  he  selects  for  an  associate. — On  what  creatures  did  Byron 
bestow  his  company  I — On  what  creatures,  Rousseau  T 

"  Your  inference,  I  trust,  extends  to  myself?" — cried  Howard- 
son,  with  an  ineffable  smile ;  '^  in  return  for  which  compliment,  let 
me  explain  to  you  why  men  of  genius  derogate  so  stranffely  in 
matters  of  love.  It  is  because  they  invest  the  object  of  tneir 
idolatry  with  the  colours  of  a  fervid  imagination.  They  be- 
hold her  through  the  medium  of  the  poetry  of  their  souls.  Were 
a  reaUy  delicate,  refined,  and  intelligent  woman  to  fidl  to  their 
share,  the  occupation  of  their  &ncy  would  be  gone.  They  would 
have  nothing  to  create,  ftlalf  of  us  would  rather  adore  the  idol 
our  own  hands  have  carved  out  of  wood  or  stone,  than  a  truer 
divinity." 

**  Still,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  necessary  that  you  should  seek 
out  a  piece  of  wormeaten  wood  for  the  purpose,  or  waste  your 
art.upon  paving-stones,  when  statuary  marble  is  to  be  had." 
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"  Sach  as  Miss  Gertrude  Montresor  and  Miss  Emma  Clifton^ 
eh? — ^My  good  firiend,  joa  are  speaking  in  condemnation  of  a 
class  of  which  you  know  about  as  much  as  J  of  Chancery  bar- 
risters ; — ^that  is,  their  wigs  by  sight,  and  their  pleadings  by  news- 
p^)er  report** 

^  All  the  world  knows  them  to  be  venal  and  profligate  T  ex- 
daimed  Mauley,  a  little  nettled  at  this  imputation  of  ignorance. 
*'  I  confess  to  you^  I  look  upon  the  whole  carps  de  ballet  as  so 
much  mud  P — 

**  The  water-lily,  that  floats  all  purity  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  IwB  its  roots  in  the  mud,"  replied  Howardson*  "Du  reste, 
as  I  have  received  no  retaining*fee  to  plead  their  cause  against 
you,  have  it  your  own  way  I  Be  assured,  meanwhile,  that  i  have 
given  more  time  and  thought  to  M61anie  in  this  little  discussion, 
than  she  had  ever  before  die  honour  of  receiving  at  my  hands* 
— Going? — Is  it  late? — ^Is  it  time  to  think  of  dressing?*' — 

"  I  have  a  visit  to  pay  in  this  neighbourhood  before  evening 
service  at  the  Lock,"  said  Howardson,  taking  out  his  cumbrous 
watch. 

**  And  I  have  promised  Honeyfield  to  look  at  his  bay  mare  at 
TattORaaU's,"  added  Howardson,  ringing  for  Hemmings.  "  You 
cannot  afford  much  time,  I  fear,  to  your  visit  We  have  brought 
it  to  half-past  two." 

"  YoQ  will  be  at  least  aware  of  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  for 
the  enjoyment  of  your  society,  when  I  tell  you,  that  my  visit  is 
to  Lady  Rachel  Lawrance,"  observed  Mauley,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  room. 

•'Lad^  Rachel? — My  fidr  neighbour? — Are  you  on  intimate 
terms  with  her?    And,  may  I  ask " 

**  Ask  nothing  just  now,  or  we  shall  both  be  too  late,"  cried 
Mauley,  turning  the  crystal  door-handle.  '*  Smoothly  as  the 
saads  &11  from  the  hour-glass,  not  all  your  best  efforts  or  mine 
would  cause  a  single  grain  to  re-ascend.  Time  is  precious. — 
Good  bye  r— 

^What  in  the  world  can  induce  that  charming  woman  to 
admit  so  vulgar  a  dog  into  her  drawing-room !"  thought  How- 
ardson, as  he  repaired  to  die  looking-fflass  on  his  fnend's  depar- 
ture, to  ascertain  whether  the  wear  and  tear  of  professional  life, 
or  the  stagnancy  of  Epicureanism,  were  the  ablest  abettor  of  the 
ravages  of  time ; —  "  a  woman  with  whom  I  positively  should 
not  mind  being  acquainted  myself,  but  for  my  horror  of  en- 
tanglement The  most  dangerous  ordeal  one  has  to  surmount, 
is  £e  sort  of  female  friendship  that  winds  its  way  imperceptily 
into  love.  *  Aimer i  says  a  great  French  writer,  '  cW  dtplacer  son 
extMtence,  ^egt  more  dans  un  autre ;'  whereas  the  principle  of  my 


is  to  live  in,  for,  and  with,  myself.    Still,  it  is  strange  enouffl 

how  an  obscure  fellow  like  Mauley  should  have  reached  the 
society  of  Lady  Rachel  Lawrance  T 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  HEATH  BROOM. 


BT   M.   T.   W. 


Poor  Outcaat  that  I  am ! 
From  men  I  scarce  can  claim  a  passing 

thought ; 
Yet  on  the  hr  Uae  mountain  whence  I 
came 

They  scom'd  me  not 

For  o'er  its  rugged  side. 
By  me  and  mine  a  purple  robe  was 

thrown ; 
And  the  rich  hues,  so  long  the  land- 
scape's pride. 

Were  ours  alone. 

The  shifting  light  and  shade 
Of  cloud  and  sunshine  o'er  my  birth- 
place flew. 
And  lovely  from  afar  the  spot  was  made, 
Where  once  I  grew. 

Oft  rcsdng  there  by  me. 
The  traTclIer  gased  upon  the  quiet  Tales 
So  far  beneath,  and  on  the  sunlit  sea. 
And  gliding  sails. 

Thither  the  shepherd  came. 
His  scattered  flock  with  carefbl  search 

to  gather, 
Or  the  keen  sportsman,  eager  for  his 
game. 

Trod  down  the  heather. 

And  oft  did  towns  remote 
Send  forth  the  young  and  gay,  in  sum- 
mer's prime. 
The  moontain  paths  to  seek,  and  (free 
as  thought) 

The  heights  to  clime. 

Nor  was  it  hard  to  bear. 
When   from  my  tuft  they  pluck'd  the 

richest  wreath, 
And  fondly  said,  there  was  no  flower  so 
fair 

As  that  wild  heath ! 

Bat  ruder  hands  too  soon, 
Harden'd  by  dally  toil,  their  sole  porsuit. 
And  careless  of  my  beaaty,  cut  me  down 
Close  to  the  root. 

They  let  not  one  escape 
Of  all  the  feathery  stems  that  grew 

together, 
But  soon  transform'd  to  this  degrading 
shape 

The  toft  of  heather. 


And  now  no  more  from  me 
The  breeze  should  dash  the  dew  at  early 

mom, 
Nor  to  my  honey'd  bells  the  wandering 
bee 

At  noon-day  turn. 

Along  the  dusty  road 
Soon  was  I  borne  for  many  a  weary  inile^ 
On  to  the  town  where  men  haye  their 
abode, 

And  all  things  Tile. 

Then  did  they  shout  my  name. 
Which  mingled  there  with  every  meaner 

sound. 
And  my  last  blossoms,  as  they  blnsh'd 
for  shame, 

Fell  to  the  ground. 

None  by  my  fate  were  moved, 
"Who  on  the  mountain  side  had  deem*d 

mefidr; 
Alas  I  it  is  our  place  that  makes  us  loved^ 
Not  what  we  are ! 

My  brethren,  one  by  one, 
To  difierent  masters  had  been  sold  for 

slaves. 
And  day  by  day  more  dim  and  pale  had 
grown 

My  sickly  leaves. 

Soon  to  the  vilest  use, 
In  miry  street  and  alley  was  I  tum'd, 
And  then,  because  I  had  been  injured 
thus. 

Was  shunn'd  and  scom'd. 

Wom  to  the  heart  at  last. 
Unfitted  for  my  toil  I  have  become, 
And  here,  by  those  I  served,  have  I 
been  cast 

To  wait  my  doom. 

Look  on  me  now,  and  ask 
Who  in  the  gratitude  of  men  should  trust. 
And  clear  their  trodden  paths  (an  end- 
less task) 

From  mire  or  dust  ? 

And  yet  desi>ise  me  not. 
Changed  as  I  am  since  last  I  saw  ny 

home; 
But  pitying,  think  how  low  the  world 
has  brought 
The  Old  Heath-broom  I 
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THE  BABYLONIAN  MABSHES. 

BY  W.   FRANCIS   AINSWORTH. 

Tb£  captionsness  of  learning  has,  in  this  country,  become  almost  a 
proverb,  and  the  public  mind  is  only  at  yariance  as  to  whether  the 
mathematician  or  the  classical  scholar  is  most  severe  in  criticism.  This 
painful  truth  has  been  recalled  to  my  mind,  by  reading  the  following 
passage,  written  by  Foster,  a  commentator  on  Xenophon: — <'  Speaking 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Euphrates,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Strabo 
aaya  of  it,  where  he  informs  us  that  it  runs  through  the  middle  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  was  a  stadium  (two  himdred  yards)  in  breadth  ; 
which  Calmet,  with  the  generosity  of  modem  writers,  takes  for  granted, 
without  examining  what  difficulties  such  an  assertion  is  loaded  witlu 
Xen<^hcn,  who  forded  it  himself,  affirms  that  this  river  is  four  stadia 
(eight  hundred  yards)  broad  at  Thapsacus,  above  five  hundred  miles 
^gher  than  Babylon;  and  all  the  world  is  sensible,  that  rivers  do  not 
grow  narrower  the  further  they  proceed  in  their  course."  Now  this 
overwhelming  closet  critic,  who  brings  the  whole  world  against  the 
accuracy  of  the  Amasian  geographer  and  the  generosity  of  Calmet, 
happens  in  this  case  to  be  in  the  wrong;  for  the  Euphrates,  contrary 
to  what  is  certainly  generally  the  case,  narrows  in  its  lower  or  Baby- 
lonian portion,  and  dwindles  away  to  almost  nothing.  The  width  of 
the  river  at  Thapsacus  is,  as  described  by  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Anabasis,  about  eight  hundred  yards;  but  on  entering  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  its  waters  are  drained  by  several  large  canals  going  to 
the  Tigris,  till  by  the  time  it  has  reached  Babylon,  it  is  no  more 
than  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width;  and  below  this  again,  they 
are  carried  off  by  many  minor  canals,  to  the  right  and  left,  that  so 
fittle  water  is  left  in  the  main  channel,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  derivatives,  spreading  like  a  net-work,  over  the 
wide-extending  marshes,  which  result  from  this  state  of  things. 

Tlie  steamer  Euphmtes  entered  these  marshes  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon.  The  river  was  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  at  times 
confined  to  a  bed  of  scarcely  two  hundred  feet  in  width;  at  others, 
nearly  covered  with  vegetation;  while  the  marshes  around  were  at 
times  so  low,  that  the  stream  was  only  retained  in  its  course  by  arti- 
ficial embankments,  which,  had  the  steamer  ran  against  them,  would 
in  afl  probability  have  given  way,  carrying  river  and  ship  together  into 
the  morass,  to  leave  the  latter,  in  a  short  time,  imbedded,  like  a  huge 
fish,  amidst  reeds  and  sedges.  The  pilot  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
find  his  way  amid  these  intricacies,  but  at  length  we  arrived  at  the 
reed-built  town  of  Lemlun,  which  is  situated  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of 
knd,  advandng,  where  the  river  is  divided  into  two  branches,  and 
having  a  mud  fort  placed  so  as  to  defend  the  extreme  point,  and  dose 
to  the  fork  of  the  river. 

This  town  is  inhabited  by  Arabs  of  the  Khezail  tribe,  Persians  by 
descent,  Shiite  by  persuasion,  and  robbers  by  profession,  but  they  also 
feed  buffaloes,  and  cultivate  much  rice.  They  were  undoubtedly  the 
moat  wild,  cunning,  and  strange  Arabs,  that  we  met  with  during  the 
whole  navigation.  The  first  proof  of  their  faithlessness  which  they 
gave  us,  was  by  indicating  a  wrong  branch  of  the  river  as  the  navig- 
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able  one ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  bad  not  followed  it  for  above  a 
mile  or  so,  wben  tbe  steamer,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  finally 
stuck  in  the  mud;  and  thus  we  were  left  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
wilderness  of  waters,  attended  by  a  doud  of  musquittoes,  which,  by 
their  density,  almost  anticipated  darkness.  Some  smoked,  others 
covered  up  their  hands  and  faces,  and  many  sailors  climbed  up  the 
rigging,  to  avoid  the  pest,  but  it  was  in  vain;  th^  were  so  nusaerous, 
and  so  fierce  in  their  attacks,  that  thqr  penetn^  everywhere,  and 
through  everything. 

But  there  was  something  so  new  and  so  striking  in  these  great 
marshes,  that  they  rivetted  the  attention,  despite  tiie  musquittoes* 
Besides,  the  channel  we  were  in,  calm,  glassy,  and  diversified  fay 
flowering  plants,  we  could  distinguish  fh»n  the  deck  that  all  around 
us  was  water,  out  of  which  grew  high  plants  of  the  reed,  rudi,  and  fiag 
kind,  and  tall  grasses,  which,  in  these  latitudes,  assume  the  port  and 
bearing  of  reeds.  Axoid  this  dense  vegetation  were  meres^  or  little 
lakes  of  water,  interspersed  with  great  white  lilies  and  other  beautifiil 
and  large  flowering  plants,  amid  which,  stately  pelicans  sailed  ahout^ 
as  if  proud  of  the  undisputed  possession,  of  such  safe  and  tranquil 
retreats.  Afiu:  off,  were  some  grassy  spots,  on  which  an  occasional 
buffido  was  seen  feeding,  or,  on  the  extreme  limits  of  which,  some 
dusky  encampment  of  Arabs  was  just  perceptible,  while  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon,  and  rising  out  of  the  sea  of  reeds  and  tall  grasses;, 
lofty  mounds  of  earth  and  sun-dried  bricks^  were  seen  fiiintly  against 
the  sunset. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Babylon,  he  determined,  with  his 
characteristic  excursional  spirit,  to  explore  the  '^  Paludes  Babykmiae;'^ 
but  the  undertaking  was  not  so  simple  as  at  first  appeared,  fw  on  this 
occasion  many  of  the  galleys  lost  their  way,  and  during  agust  of  windy 
the  Imperial  Tiara  was  blown  from  the  conqueror's  brows-— curioua 
forewarning  of  the  fatal  attempt  to  r^enerate  the  doomed  city— and 
was  brought  up  by  one  of  the  mounds  in  question,  which,  at  those 
early  times,  as  at  present,  diversified  the  surface  of  the  mardies. 
Many  of  these  mounds  indicate  the  sites  of  temples  bekmging  to 
ancient  Babylonian  and  Chaldean  cities;  but  others,  as  Arrian  relates^ 
are  monuments  of  the  dead,  and  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria;  and 
modem  travellers  have  found  glazed  earthen  coffins  in  some  of  thenu 
In  these  latter  respects,  they  resemble  the  Dakmah  of  the  Persian^ 
where  the  fire-worshippers  exposed  their  dead  bodies,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  still  serve  as  a  place  of  prayer  and  s^ultnre  to  the 

Islanded  amidst  this  wOdemess  of  waters,  were  also  occasionally  to 
be  seen  the  reed  tombs  of  the  Sheikfl^  or  holy  men,  while  a  few  of  the 
Sving  members  of  the  tribe  stole  stealthily  along  in  their  li^  canoes 
from  mere  to  mere^  by  narrow  invisible  cfaanneb  known  only  to  them- 
selves, till  they  got  mto  the  neighbourhood  of  the  steamer.  These 
Khegsail  Arabs  were  remarkable  for  their  long,  spare  forms,  all  ease 
and  freedom.  Thmr  were  almost  entirely  naked,  and  their  dark  hair, 
plaited  in  long  ringlets,  fell  over  their  shouldo^  sheltering  them  from 
the  Sim,  and  doing  duty  as  a  kerchiet  Their  limbs,  which  were 
otherwise  well-proportioned,  were  so  extremely  long,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  think,  that,  like  wading  birds,  whose  Iq^s  are  adiqf^ted 
for  their  peculiar  habits  of  life,  a  long  residence  in  marshes,  and 
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tiie  liftbils  of  wading  conaequent  tiinBteon,  oontinued  through  many 
generatioiifl,  had  effected  a  aomewhat  ainiilar  adaptation  of  fonn  to 
hahiiy  in  the  human  fiuniij*  They  certainly  live  almost  as  much  in 
the  waters  as  out  of  them;  the  buffido  feeda»  and  th^  can  only  reach 
it  up  to  their  middles  in  water;  rice  is  only  grown  in  swamps,  and  I 
hmwe  e¥ea  seen  a  baby  swinging  in  a  cradle,  suspended  irom  the  top 
of  a  reed  hut,  where^  owing  to  a  flooded  state  of  the  waters,  the  stream 
was  flovring,  in  an  unimpeded  cuirenty  through  the  hut  itsdlfL  Their 
£uniliaiity  with  water  commences  thus  at  a  very  early  qge. 

Sunset  cast  a  red  glare  of  splendour  over  this  extraordinary  scene. 
IQg^-birds  began  to  wing  their  heavy  flights  with  pndonged  screeches, 
and  the  fJEffHkff  villages  were  obscurely  illumined  by  the  early  night- 
Sres,  becoming  so  many  beacons  to  the  Arabs,  who  now  paddled  away 
in  their  canoes  along  the  golden  flood,  rising,  giant-like,  up  out  of  the 
anrrannding  reeds  and  rushes,  and  cheering  their  way  home  with 
iOQga  and  choruses,  rei^onding  to  one  another,  till  the  savage  sounds 
were  lost  in  the  distance,  and  eveiything  was  enveloped  in  the  still- 
ness of  night. 

£ady  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  steamer  got  firee  of  the  mud,  by 
canying  out  an  anchor  and  hawser  astern,  and  backing  her  paddles; 
and  we  retnnied  to  Tiemlun,  lying  to  at  the  further  end  of  the  town, 
near  where  the  few  last  reed  huts  terminated  in  a  grove  of  date-trees, 
and  the  canal,  which  passed  firom  the  river  before  the  town,  divided 
into  several  channels.  The  EhezaOees,  who  now  grouped  around  us 
in  crowds,  attracted  our  whole  attention.  Their  ill-concealed  astonish- 
jnent  and  Unghing  wonder  were  only  exceeded  by  their  restless 
^ft«iw%i^iigm>flB  mijd  daring  cupidi^.  But  they  were  the  passions  of 
savages — irr^iular,  and  with  little  purpose,  and  manifesting  themsdves 
in  various  ways.  Some  stood  in  groups  laughing  and  jeering^  pushing 
ane  another  towards  the  ship,  from  which  they  were  as  speedily  re- 
pelled by  the  sentinel  on  duty.  Others  exhibited  thmr  aquatic 
prowess  by  leaping  into  the  water,  when  the  cock  threw  over  a  refuse 
vegetable^  which  they  devoured  greedily.  A  bit  of  paper,  accidentally 
Umm  overboard,  cuised  a  whc3e  host  to  rush  in  a&er  if»  and  they 
ISnight  eagerly  for  its  possession.  Others  looked  on  in  siknoe^  wi& 
their  brows  deeply  contracted,  and  with  looks  of  infinite  maUgnancy. 
They  were  halnndng  the  means  of  ofenoe  and  defence^  brooding  mis- 
due^  but  nadetermined  how  to  proceed  about  it.  Others,  again, 
were  prying  into  holes  and  comers,  and  laying  pl0t%  as  we  shall  sub- 
aeqn^tiy  se^  for  future  action.  One  thing  abovs  all  others^  how- 
ever, attracted  the  greatest  attenticn  on  their  part.  This  was  Mrs. 
Helfiar,  the  young  md  fair  lady  of  a  German  physician,  who  aocom- 
jpanied  the  egpeditioa— the  only  lady  we  had  on  boards  aad  an 
miveraal  fiuronrite.  To  avoid  impertinent  enxiosily  and  to  favour 
the  European  habit  of  moving  about  in  freedom,  Mrs.  H.  had,  as  is 
freqncaatly  done  .in  the  East,  adopted  a  Mamhike  costume,  iMtt  the 
qdckHngfated  semi-savages  soon  dktii^guiahed  her  from  the  xoit  of 
Ae  eon^pany,  and  as  a£e  stood,  arith  the  officers,  looking  at  and 
eiycjing  the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  crowd,  it  was  quite  evident, 
AtiX,  on  thdr  par^  the  greater  admiration  wUch  they  are  said,  by 
jaaaj  writen,  to  posooifl  tor  their  own  colour,  as  more  beautKbl  and 
r**aTart^rftii*  than  the  white  pallidity  of  the  E^iropean,  met  here  with 
a  practical  OQatradiction;  and  their  regard,  like  their  cupidity,  was  ao 
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great,  and  under  so  little  restraint,  as  to  be  momentarily  manifested 
by  looks  and  actions  which  would  admit  of  no  misinterpretation. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  visits  were  made  to  the  Sheik  of  Lemlun. 
He  was  dressed,  as  were  also  several  of  the  nobles  (proprietors)  around 
him,  in  a  long  robe  of  dark  green  silk,  relieved  by  white  stripes.  This 
was  characteristic  of  their  Persian  origin  and  Shiite  persuasion.  The 
poorer  dass,  when  not  nearly  naked,  were  dad  in  robes  of  dark  brown 
coarse  stuff,  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist  Others  wore  a  mashallah, 
or  doak,  with  broad  white  stripes,  generally  thrown  so  that  one  broad 
white  band  shdtered  the  right  side,  leaving  the  rest  dark,  and  giving 
an  aspect  of  uniformity  to  a  group;  but  sometimes  the  stripe  adorned 
the  left  side,  while  the  right  chest  was  left  entirely  bare.  These  de- 
tails, of  apparently  trivial  nature,  served  among  themsdves  to  distin- 
guish families  from  one  another. 

The  fedings  of  the  Ehezailees,  in  regard  to  their  British  visitors, 
continued  so  hostile  aU  day,  and  their  anxiety  for  mischief  had  been  so 
dearly  manifest  to  every  one  on  board,  that  at  night  precautions  were 
taken  (the  more  especially  as  we  lay  close  along  shore,)  to  prevent 
robbery  or  sudden  surprise,  and  a  sentry  was  placed  on  shore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  one  on  the  fore-deck.     The  weather  was  hot,  and 
part  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  many  of  the  officers,  slept  on  deck;  amon^ 
the  latter  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heifer.     Ck)lonel  Chesney  and  myself 
were  the  only  two  who  went  to  our  cabins,  which  were  opposite  to  one 
another,  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  and  contiguous  to  the  main  cabin, 
where  the  officers  messed,  and  the  library  and  chronometers  were  kept. 
M^jor  Estcourt,  as  was  frequently  his  custom,  persevered,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  feeling  exhibited  towards  us,  in  carrying 
the  few  matters  which  composed  his  bed  on  shore.     He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  asleep,  before  he  was  awoke  by  a  tug,  and  on  opening 
his  eyes,  found  to  his  mortification  that  his  silken  coverlet  had  made 
its  disappearance.    He  resigned  himself  to  sleep,  however,  a  second 
time,  till  he  was  again  awoke  by  a  tug  at  his  pillow;  this  second  puU 
he  endeavoured  to  resent  by  hastily  securing  a  pistol  from  beneath,  for 
it  was  always  customary  on  such  occasions  to  sleep  with  loaded  pistols 
beneath  the  pillow,  but  the  Arab  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  was  in  a 
moment  lost  in  obscurity. 

It  appears  that  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  after  this  occurrence  that 
a  loud  shriek  from  Mrs.  Heifer  awoke  at  once  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany. Colonel  Chesney  and  mysdf  jumped  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
met  at  the  cabin  doors,  having  each  hastily  seized  our  double-barrdled 
fowling-pieces,  which  were  hung  loaded  upon  the  cross  beam  above  our 
couches.  **  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  ColoneL  ''  Somebody 
murdering  Mrs.  Hdfer  I**  answered  I,  half  awake,  and  with  the  memory 
of  the  day's  proceedings  faintly  gleaming  through  my  somnolence,  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  we  were  both  on  deck;  but  £stcourt  wearied  at 
the  tugging  at  his  bed,  and  at  last  oonsdous  that  no  quiet  was  to  be 
obtained  on  shore,  had  arisen  after  the  last  attempt,  and  taking  the 
whole  of  his  things  under  one  arm,  and  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  had 
proceeded  to  make  good  his  retreat  on  board  the  steamer.  At  the 
venr  moment,  when  passing  over  the  fore-deck,  he  had  mounted  the 
middle  raised  dedc,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the  engines,  separated, 
in  our  steamer,  the  fure  firom  the  after-deck,  he  distinguished,  but  in- 
dislinfl^  in  the  dark,  an  Arab  threading  his  way  amid  the  crowd  of 


from  bis  seat. 

og  and  bwitifal,  tall,  naagniBeenthf  fbnned,  with  a  bee 

4  featnre  was  'na  least  chann,  eo  inlellectoal  was  the 

ipaiUiiig  with  the  light  oi  genius,  eo  beaming  with  the 

iochaUe  oio^. 

18  plain,  and  eridoitlj  sdected  with  a  view  to  emwnij, 

I  elegant  There  w»  in  her  wbtde  style  and  maimer, 
id  confidence  which  is  the  result  of  high  &3hion,  and 
h  intercourse  with  the  worid  akme  can  give.      Hie 

ftvwarda  to  meet  her;  be  took  htx  hand  afectknatelj. 

be  said,  "  joo  have  returned  at  la^!     How  glad  I  am 

a!  1  thoo^it  joa  dead,  or  loEt, — lost  to  me  for  erer. 
aa  spent  the  interval  since  we  met?  Wbj  have  yon 
f  fhnn  me?    Oh,  Madeline!  I  have  suffered  much  for 

II  me  Madeline;  I  am  no  longer  HadeUne  Temon; 

Uadeline  !  Say  not  sa  Marriedr  and  the  banko 
with  ezdlement. 

said  the  lady,  smiling;  "  but  I  am  no  more  known  by 
I  those  with  whom  I  reside,  call  me  Maiy  Clinton.' 
I  remained  silent;  she  spoke  again. 
:  continne  dependent  on  yim, — I  could  not  live  on  jNwr 
lived  to  find  subaistesce  for  myself,  or  perish.  I  hare 
^les,— I  hare  suffered  much, — but  I  have  succeeded; 
again,  to  thank  yon  im  your  past  kindness — to  entreat 
fiiendsbip.    I  am  happy;  at  least,  I  am  content.    I 
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hxve  obtained  a  situation  as  a  governess;  I  reside  in  an  obscure  and 
gloomy  part  of  tbe  citj;  but  the  family  I  serve  is  opulent.  My  salary 
IB  a  liberal  one;  and  if  I  have  no  pleasures,  at  least  I  have  few  an- 
noyancesy  and  no  insults!" 

She  spoke  quickly,  and  with  an  effort,  and  she  ceased  abruptly. 

<<Oh!  Madelinel  Ib  Ms  a  h£e  £ot you T 

**  I  have  no  choice,"  she  answered ;  *^  I  must  submit  to  my  fate." 

**  You  have  a  choice.  I  have  offered  you  all  I  have  to  offer.  I  re- 
new my  proposals — ^be  my  wife." 

<<  No^  Mr.  Brandon!  I  thank  you — ^from  my  heart,  I  thank  you! — 
but  it  cannot  be.    Pity  me  not — I  am  happy!" 

"  Happy !  Madeline  Vernon,  do  you  remember  what  you  have 
been?" 

*•  Yea,  I  remember — I  remember!" 

'^And  I»  too,  remember!"  (And  the  banker,  rising,  paced  the 
iDom  with  hurried  steps.)  "  I  remember  aU — ^I  can  tell  you  all !  I 
can  recall  those  times  when,  among  the  proud,  your  father  was  the 
proudest ;  when,  among  the  gay  and  lovely,  you  were  the  gayest — ^the 
moat  beautiful!  I  can  go  farther  back,  and  I  can  see  your  mother — 
joo  are  her  image,  Madeline! — she  whom,  as  a  dream,  was  ever  present 
to  my  sight— «A«  whom,  as  a  dream,  I  worshipped !  Well,  she  married. 
She  choae  your  father — ^the  gallant,  the  admired  Henry  Vernon — and 
they  were  happy.  Then  I  can  recall  your  birth — ^you,  their  only 
child! — and  from  the  first,  I  loved  you — I  loved  you  for  her  sake!  I 
can  recall  their  rapid  rise  from  affluence  to  the  possession  of  enormous 
wealth — ^their  splendour — ^their  luxury!     Then  she  died. 

^  A  few  years  pass  away,  and  you  take  her  place.  You  appear,  the 
mistress  of  matchless  charms — ^the  heiress  of  untold  riches.  Who  so 
admired  ?  so  courted?  How  often  have  I  watched  you,  when  you  saw 
me  not!  In  the  Park,  at  the  Opera,  who  so  gallantly  attended? — ^who 
greeted  with  so  deep  a  homage  as  Madeline  Vernon,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  banker — ^the  proclaimed  heiress  of  the  ^  Merchant 
Prince?'  Your  suitors,  also,  were  they  not  numberless?  What  was 
not  offered  to  your  acceptance? — ^what  did  you  not  reject? — ^Rank,  title, 
station — personal  qualifications  that  might  mate  with  such  as  yours — 
fortunes  equal  to  your  own.  Ah!  what  might  you  not  have  been? — 
ah!  what  are  you  now? 

"  Well,  the  sequel — the  sequel.  Ah,  now  you  weep!  Your  father, 
he  becomes  a  bankrupt — ^worse,  worse — a  dishonoured  bankrupt!  But 
one  way  lies  before  him — ^but  one  path,  dark  and  gloomy  ;  on  that  he 
enters — ^by  that  he  escapes  all — shame,  insult,  contumely!  He  dies! 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  his  death  of  horror;  but  you  were  left — ^young, 
beautiful,  alone.  Young,  beautiful,  alone,  and  poor^  my  child,  what 
snares  were  around  thee!  Then  I  came — ^I,  your  dead  mother's  humble 
lover! — I,  your  dead  father's  early  friend! — ^I,  your  own  most  passionate 
adorer!  I  rescued  you  from  want — ^from  insult — ^from  despair — and  I 
dared  to  speak  of  love!  I  was,  I  fear,  too  hasty,  too  inconsiderate  in 
my  proposals; — ^my  love  was  despised — ^rejected!  You  left  me.  But, 
Madeline,  your  suitors,  where  were  they?  The  gay  train  of  knights, 
vowed  to  your  service — the  proud  young  nobles,  who  laid  their  pride 
and  their  nobility  at  your  feet — ^where  were  they?  They  fled  at  the 
first  shadow  of  misfortune,  or  those  who  remained  stayed  but  to 
wound  with  expressions  of  contemptuous  pity,  or  insult  with  baser 
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proposals*    They  fled,  and  yon  were  desolate.    Was  no  erne  faith.* 
ful?" 

*^  Yes,  tmeF  murmiired  Maddine,  as  she  hid  her  &ce  in  her  hands 
— "cm«r 

^'  And  that  ane,  Madeline,  do  you  still  hope  and  five  fot  kim  ^-^o 
you  still  love  each  other?" 

*^  Yes!  yesl"  aaid  Madeline,  naing,  with  sudden  enei^—- ^^  we  stall 
loye  each  other,-— we  still  lire  £br  oaich  other, — we  hope  still!  X  will 
not  desert  him!  He  dung  to  me  through  all---I  will  ding  to  him,  and 
we  shall  yet  he  happy!** 

^'  Madeline,"  exchumed  the  banker,  and  he  kndt  before  her — ^  ae« 
eept  me!  I  offiar  you  a  station  equal  to  the  one  you  have  lost— wealth 
above  your  wildest  dreams,  luxuries  beyond  your  utmost  wishes.  X 
win  raise  yoU  above  the  proudest  of  yoikr  late  admirers— 4lie  parasites, 
the  fawners,  the  Pithless  ones  of  former  days.  You  shall  set  your  foot 
upon  their  necks*  Gold,  diamonds,  equipages— these  will  not  bribe 
you.  I  offer  you  power — ^independence-— the  power  of  doing  good— 
the  independence  of  all  obligation.  Oh,  think  before  you  again  reject! 
Your  lover,  too— I  saw  him  but  latdy — he  is  ilL  I  marked  his  alight 
figure,  hiB  thin,  flushed  cheek — ^I  heard  his  frequent  cough.  He  is 
working  hard— he  denies  himself  many  comforts,  that  he  may  save 
money  to  free  you  from  bondage.  He  will  not  live!  Labour,  and 
scanty  clothing,  and  poor  diet,  will  do  their  work  sooner  or  later :  yofa 
will  lose  him!  I  offer  you  his  health — ^his  happiness.  I  will  poor 
gold  upon  him;  and  with  gold,  ease  and  comfort.  If  you  will  be 
mine,  Madeline,  I  will  settle  upon  him  sums  that  shall  lift  him  at  once 
into  affluence.    Madeline!  you  vrili  not  now  refuse?" 

She  answered  mournfully  and  slowly — *^  No,  Mr.  Brandon,  it  can- 
not be;  I  never  will  desert  him!  Oh!  believe  me,  I  fed  grateful— 
he,  too,  shall  thank  you;— but  ask  not,  I  beseech  you— ask  me  not  to 
deny  myself  the  sweet  privilege  of  struggling  for  and  with  him^ 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  present  hoar,  into  the  light  beyond. 
We  are  young  and  hopeful,  and  we  shall  yet  be  happy.  Yes»  we 
shall  be  happy!  Oh!  my  fHend,  our  love  is  our  all— adc  us  not  to 
renounce  it!" 

Mr.  Brandon  rose  from  his  knees,  and  seated  himsdf  at  hia  desk: 
there  was  a  long  pause.    At  last  he  spoke,  but  in  altered  tones. 

"  TeU  me,  Miss  Vernon,  your  lover^s  present  plans.  It  may  be  in 
my  power  to  aid  him." 

^'  It  is  his  intention  to  procure  a  situation  as  derk,  which  he  has  had 
prcMDoised  to  him  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  provided  he 
can  raise  it  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  during  which,  the  place  wiU  be 
kqpt  open  for  him,  our  object  is  to  accumulate  this  sum;  to  do  this, 
we  are  straining  every  nerve,  and  I  trust  we  shall  succeed." 

Another  lo^  pause,  and  the  banker  raised  the  Hd  of  his  desk,  he 

touched  a  secret  spring,  and  a  drawer  flew  open;  he  took  from  it  a 

roll  of  paper,  and  with  a  grave  and  solemn  air,  handed  it  to  Madeline. 

^'  Madeline!  are  you  too  proud  to  accept  from  one  who  loves  you 

but  too  wdl,  the  gift  of  a  ihotuand  pounds  f* 

She  started  from  her  seat. 

*^  Do  not  speak  hastily,  Madeline;  false  pride  is  no  virtue.  I  know 
not  the  exact  sum  required,  but  this  trifle  will  go  far  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  object  you  have  in  view.    Take  it*-go!— and  un> 
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EDITED  BT   OEOBOE    RAYMOND. 

**  He  now  ihoaglit  of  trying  his  fortnne  in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius  and 
exertion,  where  talents  of  every  kind  have  the  fullest  scope  and  the  highest  en- 
conragement" — ^Boswell's  Lite  of  Db.  Johnson. 

xvn. 

As  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  is  now  about  tfi  bid  farewell  to  the 
home  of  his  dramatic  jouth,  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  for  ten 
years,  haying  attained  the  manhood  both  of  his  art  and  stature^ — a 
dtj,  second  only  to  the  metropolis  in  histrionic  science,  and  pre*eini- 
nentlj  distinguished  as  a  school  of  actors* — ^it  may  be  expected  that  ure 
should  bear  some  testimony  to  the  public  opinion  of  Elhston  in  a  few 
of  those  leading  parts  of  tragedy  to  whidi  by  this  time  he  had  put 
forth  such  high  pretensions. 

Elliston  was  an  actor  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Romantic  School. 
Unlike  in  style,  either  of  his  great  contemporaries,  Kemble  and  Cooke, 
he  yet  distinguished  himself  in  some  of  those  delineations  of  tragedy,  by 
which  the  names  of  those  two  actors  have  become  so  justly  memorable; 
and  whatever  deficiency  attached  to  him  in  respect  of  their  appro- 
priate excellences,  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  that  demon- 
stration of  the  picturesque  which,  when  germane  to  the  character,  never 
fails  to  impress  the  spectator  with  delight.   Of  the  commanding  presence 
— ^the  passionless  stoicism— which  characterized  so  much  the  style  of 
Mr.  Kemble,. and  of  that  classic  beai*ing  which,  on  the  Roman  scene, 
rendered  him  incomparably  greater  than  any  English  actor  history 
may  have  handed  to  us  since  the  days  of  Betterton,  Elliston  had  no 
perception.  ■  .The  metaphysical  ponderings  of  Brutus,  the  inspelled 
imaginings  of  Macbeth,^  were  read  in  the  very  form  and  aspect  of 
Kemble;  but  the  ^e  of  Hotspur  and  chivalry  of  Henry  F.,  bright  as 
they  were  in  his  beautiful  portraiture,  did  not  extinguish  the  burning 
of  his  fellow  lights  which  lost  none  of  its  brilliancy  by  a  near  pro- 
pinquity to  that  great  master  of  his  art.     Elliston  in  both  of  these 
parts  displayed  a  romantic  gallantry  of  tone  and  action,  foregoing  no 
lien  on  the  dignity  of  either,  which  rendered  his  impersonations  equal 
to  any  comparison.     He  was  distinguished  for  flexibility  and  variable- 
ness of  voice,  which  produced  powerful  effects — now  "  the  silver-toned 
Barry,**  and  now  again  the  manly  intonations  of  Booth — which  always 
being  judiciously  employed,  tended  greatly  to  that  amount  of  fame 
which  attached  to  him  as  a  tragic  actor. t 

The  mental  abstraction  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  HanUet^ 

*  Bath  produced  Siddons,  Henderson,  Edwin,  and  others. 

t  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  account,  which  Tom  Davies  gives  in  his 
"  Miscellanies,"  of  varioos  actors  in  this  part  Betterton  is  celebrated  in  the 
"  Tatler  "  as  being  excellent  in  Macbeth^  bat  Gibber  makes  no  particular  mention 
of  him  in  Uiat  character,  which  he  acted  on  the  Tcry  verge  of  life.  Mills  after- 
wards obtained  it  of  Wilks,  but  he  was  heavy  and  dull ;  Qun  was  monotonous  ; 
Mossop  wanted  variety  ;  Barry  had  too  much  amenity  for  the  terrible  agonies  of 
Macbeth ;  but  Garrick  could  comprehend  and  execute  the  complicated  properties  of 
this  character. 

X  **  The  learned  Selden,"  speaking  of  tone,  pointedly  asks,  **  If  a  man  were  to 
cry  out  Mulder  I  in  the  accents  of  making  bve,  would  any  one  run  to  help  him  ?*' 
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not    calm   and  stoical,   but  tost  and  turbulent,   met   with   a  happy 
delineation  in  Elliston's  efforts — ^his  tremulous  awe,  his   impressive 
aceents  when  in  the  presence  of  his  father's  spirit,  produced  on 
his  auditory  a  cleaving  sympathy — like  Betterton,  ''he  made  the  ghost 
equally  terrible  to  the  spectator  as  to  himself."     Mr.  Kemble  was 
here  too  much  the  "  Prince  of  Denmark  " — his  awe,  too  much  at 
courts  as  though  he  might  have  uttered,  "  Angels  and  ministers  ofstate^ 
defend  os!" — ^not  so>  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  :  the  animal 
passions  were  naturally  portrayed,  while  at  no  sacrifice  of  essential 
grace;  and  though  Elliston  by  no  means  retained  for  any  length  of 
time  this  ability  in  the  part  in  question,  yet  in  its  brief  possession  he 
was  popularly  considered  to  have  had  no  superior.     In  the  chastening 
interview  ivith  the  players,  Mr.  Kemble's  style  of  instruction  and 
manner,  rose  far  above  the  attempts  of  his  young  rival;  and  in  the 
closet  scene,  Mr.  Kemble  was  equally  his  master.     At  one  moment 
Elliston  seemed  almost  affected  to  tears — ^he  appeared  to  take  too 
literaUy  "  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est,  primum  ipsi  tibi "  —  the 
effect  was  bad,  and  altogether  inconsistent  wath  the  tenour  of  the  scene. 
The  expression  of  grief,  on  the  stage,  should  ever  be  manly — ^a  sob, 
however  natural,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  smile  than  any  sympa- 
thetic emotion.     JNiotwithstanding  EUiston's  popularity  in  this  part, 
we  incline  to  think  Hamlet  was  not  amongst  his  most  felicitous  tragic 
attempts.      The  character  of  Hamlet  is    not   that    of  teniderness; 
had  the   ''  royal  Dane "   been  living,  and  Claitdius  guiltless  of  his 
blood,  it  remains  still  a  question  whether  the  young  prince  had  proved 
himself  really  a  lover.     When  he  finds  himself  even  at  Ophelia's  grave, 
he  merely  utters,  "What!  the  fair  Ophelia!"  and  although  he  avows 
that  ^*  forty  thousand  brothers  could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
make  up  my  sum,"  yet  the  speech  is  evidently  a  splenetic  outpouring 
against  LiaerteSy  rather  than  the  bursting  of  a  lover's  bosom. 

EUiston's  ambition  was  to  shew  himself  an  original  actor,  which  in 
most  instances  he  did,  to  the  credit  of  his  judgment  and  increased 
dramatic  effect;  yet  in  the  part  of  the  Stranger j  he  had  evidently  taken 
Mr.  Kemble  as  his  archetype;  and  certainly  he  could  not  have  selected 
a  better;  for  next  to  Penruddocky  which  in  Mr.  Kemble's  delineation 
was  positively  without  a  fault,  the  Stranger  was  a  most  striking  por- 
traiture. Mr.  Kemble's  manner  of  comment  on  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
HalUvy  which  he  apprehends  to  have  been  a  scheme  to  practise  on  his 
feelings — his  deportment,  on  recognising  her — ^his  description  of  the 
sneers  that  would  track  him,  should  they  again  appear  together — ^his 
mode  of  tearing  the  paper,  and  his  speech,  **  I  have  heard  much  good 
of  you,  &c.,"  gave  at  least  strong  indications  of  Elliston  having  seen 
Kemble  in  this  part — ^but  his  listening  to  the  song,  wherein  Mr. 
Kemble  only  appeared  dejected,  gave  the  spectator  a  closer  impression 
of  past  happiness  suddenly  recalled  to  memory,  and  the  speechless 
anguish  of  a  broken  heart.* 

KUiston  made  also  a  considerable  "  hit "  at  Bath,  in  the  part  of 
HoHa^  by  taking  up,  in  a  great  measure,  a  different  view  of  imperso- 
nation from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  the  same.     Nothing  could 

^  Quintiliao  mentions  having  teen  actors,  after  performing  patbetic  characters, 
aetoally  weep  for  a  liiue,  on  laying  aside  their  masks.  ^  Vidi  ego  Mcpe  histriones 
atqne  comcedos,  cum  ez  aliqao  gmviore  acta  personam  deposuissent,  nentes  adhuc 
egredi." 
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be  more  popular,  at  this  period,  than  Mr.  Kemble's  delineation  of  the 
character;  and  EUiston  truly  felt  **  onerosum  est  succedere  bono  prin<- 
cipi  ;*'  but  hazardous  as  it  was,  he  succeeded  to  his  best  ambition. 
He  felt  that  Eemble's  Bolla  was  rather  Cariolanns  m  a  Peruman  garb 
than  the  native  impulse  of  a  pure  unlettered  patriot — stilted  but  not 
awful — the  dignity  of  a  king  rather  than  a  man.  Elliston  conceiyed 
the  words,  '^  What  Peruvian  ever  wronged  a  Spaniard?^  not  as  aa 
harangue,  but  a  bold  and  resolute  appeal;  and  in  the  previous  intel- 
ligence to  Cora^  *^  Alonzo  is  taken  prisoner,"  he  exhibited  a  tooch  of 
human  sensibility  which,  whilst  it  gave  new  lustre  to  the  heroic  scenes^ 
snatched  an  effect  at  the  moment  which  Kemble  disdained  to  elicit. 
His  rescue  of  AUmzds  child,  also,  having  a  more  evident  shew  of  im- 
pulse in  action,  was  perhaps  more  striking  than  Mr.  Kemble's  manner; 
but  the  latter,  in  die  veiy  concluding  scene,  always  accomplished  a 
great  triumph. 

The  mixed  character  of  Oresies  was  one  of  Elliston's  most  successful 
deUneations.  His  depressed  state  of  mind  at  disappointed  passion,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  play — his  speech  in  the  presence  of  J7er-> 
iTMone,  flattered  that  she  had  sent  for  him — "  Ah!  madam,  is  it  true? 
Does,  then,  Orestes  at  length  attend  you  by  your  own  commands?"— 
were  all  finely  impressive.  The  manner  in  which  he  related  the  death 
of  I^rrhuSy  and  that  wilderness  of  idea  which  precedes  confirmed 
madness,  exhibited  a  masterpiece  of  the  Romantic  School. 

In  RomeOy  Elliston  was  always  attractive — a  success  multiplying 
his  triumphs  without  greatly  adding  to  his  fame;  as  Romeo  is  perhaps 
the  least  intellectual  character  of  Shakspeare's  heroes.  But  the  wild, 
romantic  passion  of  the  youthful  Veronese,  and  that  frightful  despair, 
the  last  of  mortal  suffering,  were  powerfully  portrayed  by  him — the 
scene  with  Friar  Lawrence,  wherein  he  hears  his  sentence,  *'  banish- 
ment," and  particularly  the  speech,  concluding-— 


.*<  They  may  seize 


On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Joiiefs  hand. 
And  steal  inunortal  Ueasings  from  her  lips," 

were  also  most  effectively  sustained. 

We  do  not  find  any  great  praise  given  to  his  impersonation  of 
OiheUoy  although  he  frequently  acted  the  part.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  conclude  that  the  attempt  was  not  what  might  be  deemed  successful, 
it  is  but  fair  to  his  attainments  in  other  directions,  to  credit  that  there 
were  at  least  some  features  in  it  of  considerable  merit. 

Elliston,  at  this  period,  clearly  delighted  in  his  art,  and  took  un- 
wearied pains  in  the  study  of  all  his  characters,  not  merely  in  the 
theatre  itself,  but  he  left  no  opportunity  neglected  of  marking  the 
human  character,  under  the  varied  chances  of  life,  by  which  it  might 
be  strongly  acted  upon.  He  recollected,  as  the  reader  himself  will 
probably  call  to  mind,  that  affecting  incident  in  the  life  of  Grarrick, 
whose  friend,  an  elderly  man,  having  an  only  daughter,  was  one  day 
caressing  the  child  at  an  open  window,  from  which  it  suddenly  sprang, 
and  falling  into  the  street,  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  the  mind  of  the 
father  at  once  deserted  him.  Garrick  frequently  visited  the  poor 
destraught,  and  took  from  him  many  impressions  which  afterwards  so 
strikingly  characterized  his  representation  of  Lear.* 

*  A  still  more  remarkable  anecdote  is  transmitted  to  ns  of  as  ancient  actor* 
who,  in  the  play  of  the  "  Eiectra,"  brought  on  the  sts^  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  his  own  son,  u  a  new  excitement  to  his  scenic  efforts. 
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be  raised  to  pit  prices;"  an  expedient  not  without  precedent,  but  a 
usage  highly  indecorous,  and  which,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been 
very  properly  discontinued.  Favoured  and  caressed  as  Elliston  had 
ever  been  by  the  Bath  public,  this  experiment  did  not  pass  without 
much  invective  and  some  opposition;  for  no  sooner  did  the  curtain 
rise  for  the  play,  than  there  was  a  rising  also  amongst  the  spectators, 
which  threatened,  for  a  time,  serious  consequences.  "  Throwing  the 
pit  into  boxes"  had  very  nearly  produced  throwing  the  boxes  into 
the  pit;  for  some  of  the  most  irritated  of  the  party  were  actually 
about  demolishing  the  furniture,  and  the  extra  tax  which  had  been 
extorted  by  the  gallery  Commissioners  seemed  to  indicate  as  awful  a 
result  as  the  im[)ost  of  "  ship-money"  itself,  or  any  similar  act  of 
tyrannous  "  benevolence."  Elliston,  however,  "  made  a  speech" — ^which 
many  might  have  envied,  and  none  but  George  Hobins  excelled — hy 
which  he  presently  won  all  hearts  to  his  own  service,  and  peace  was 
restored  without  one  sixpence  returned.  The  play  was  the  *^  Beau:x 
Stratagem,"*  Elliston,  of  course,  sustaining  Archer,  which  he  did  with 
great  vivacity  and  effect. 

Amongst  his  early  dramatic  friends,  whom  he  now  quitted  to  meet 
no  more — at  least,  on  the  mimic  scene — ^was  Quick,  the  original  Bob 
Acres  and  Tofit/  Lumpkin,  of  whom  says  "  Anthony  Pasquin" — 


"  \Mth  his  gibes  and  bis  quiddities,  cradks  and  bis  wiles. 
His  croak  and  his  halt,  and  his  smirks  and  his  smiles, 
View  the  smart  tiny  Quick,  giving  grace  to  a  joke, 
With  a  laugh-loving  eye,  or  a  leer  equivoque  !*' 

Before  leaving  Bath,  Elliston  received  fresh  inteUigence  from 
Colman. 

^'  I  have  engaged,"  says  he,  "  a  Mr.  Kelly,  and  my  covenants  are  by 
no  means  so  agreeable  as  I  could  have  wished.  As  those  whomheaven 
has  joined,  no  man  is  to  put  asunder,  I  am  compelled  to  take  him — wife 
and  baggage.  The  lady's  tongue  is  of  that  fathom,  that  on  opening 
her  mouth  on  my  stage,  it  wiU  unavoidably  reach  the  faces  of  the 
upper  gallery.  It  bears  with  it,  likewise,  a  lazy  lisp,  which  could  not 
fail  teaching  our  audience  the  "  whole  art  of"  hissing,  did  they  require 
to  be  reminded  of  such  accomplishments.  Plain  she  is,  at  all  times ; 
but  in  speaking,  she  chews  the  cud,  and  is  rather  fitted  for  a  museum 
than  a  playhouse.  It  is  Plutarch,  I  believe,  who  tells  us  that  Minerva 
threw  away  her  flute  on  perceiving  the  grimaces  she  made  in  the 
surface  of  a  river.  She  was  a  sensible  woman; — I  would  to  Heaven 
Mrs.  Kelly  would  throw  me  over  too. 

"  I  have  also  engaged  a  Mr.  Hatton — a  three-pounder,  and  a  very 
useful  man;  for  he  can  cram  a  hundred  lengths  into  his  head  with  the 
facility  of  a  land-surveyor's  reel-measure.  I  hope  to  greet  you  in  town 
on  the  24th.  Come  to  Waldron's  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  will  read  to 
you  the  Prelude;  I  wiU  then  give  you  some  clue  to  my  casteUum, 
where  George  Colman  is  to  be  found  by  his  friends — *  a  place,*  as 
l^Irs.  Milwood  declares,  *  by  art  so  cunningly  contrived,  that  the 
piercing  eyes  of  jealousy  may  search  in  vain  to  find  an  enti*ancc.' 

*  *'  This  celebrated  comedy  was  begun,  finished,  and  acted,  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks ;  hut  too  late,  with  all  that  baste,  for  the  advantage  of  the  author.  On  the 
third  night,  which  was  for  his  benefit,  Farqnhar  died  of  a  broken  heart."— Gait^s 
Lives. 
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informed  of  an  opportunity  for  investing  her  cnunbe  of  fortane,  in  the 
town  of  Devizes,  to  '<  unprecedented  advantage,^  and  being  desirous  of  re- 
lieving her  mother  from  the  additional  burden  of  hersetf  and  child,  she 
hastily  closed  with  the  offer  presented  to  her,  and  purchasing  the  stock 
and  good  will  of  her  present  shop,  at  the  round  sum  the  outgoing  tenant 
had  fixed  on  it,  "  to  save,"  as  he  pleasantly  said,  ^*  unnecessary  trouble 
to  either  party,"  she  entered  on  the  estate  of  her  promised  Goloonda, 
4ind,  like  the  milk-maid  in  the  fable,  began  to  calculate  her  gains  in  a 
provision  for  almost  the  only  thing  she  had  now  left  to  love,  on  earths-— 
namely,  her  infant. 

It  turned  out,  however,  poor  Alice  had  been  wofuUy  taken  in.  She 
had  paid,  at  least,  twice  as  much  for  the  stock  as  it  was  worth;  and  as 
to  the  "  good  will,"  it  appeared  that  the  business  had  been  parted  with, 
by  the  If^  pleasant  retailer,  owing  to  a  London  trader  being  about  to 
open  a  shop  on  a  considerable  scale,  at  Devizes,  in  precisely  the  same 
line  of  business,  which  at  the  time  of  EUiston's  visit,  had  actually 
taken  place,  having  secured  pretty  nearly  the  whole  custom  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity. 

Such  were  the  events  under  which  Elliston's  recognition  of  the 
benevolent  Alice  took  place — an  occurrence,  by  no  means  calculated 
to  render  his  journey  so  light-hearted  an  undertaking  as  it  had  pro- 
mised to  be  in  the  commencement. 

An  instance  of  accidental  recogmtwn  occuired  in  North  Britain  in 
the  year  1793,  which  was  extremely  curious,  and  under  far  happier 
«ircum8tance8  than  the  one  appert^ning  to  our  immediate  ^^^7. 
Mrs.  Cross,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  was,  in  this  year,  acting  in 
Glasgow,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Provost  being  present,  the  lady  had 
no  sooner  made  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  than  the  agitated  func- 
tionary exclaimed — "  Stop— stop  the  play !  I  would  speak  with  that 
woman !"  Great  was  the  consternation  throughout  the  auditory  at  this 
highly  dramatic  emeutey  and  the  curtain  b^g  immediately  lowered, 
the  perturbed  Provost  made  his  way,  at  once,  into  the  actress's  dress- 
ing-room. After  a  few  hurried  words,  he  discovered  her  to  be  his 
own  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
£ach  had  supposed  the  other  dead  I— «  cjoup  de  thSairey  which  would 
have  turned  the  brain  of  Congreve  himself.  The  magistrate,  here- 
upon, bore  off  the  lady,  arm  in  arm,  to  his  own  house,  and  the  next 
evening  she  took  her  place  in  front  of  the  theatre,  amongst  the  patro- 
nesses of  art,  where  she  was  quite  as  much  a  heroine  as  when  sustain- 
ing the  woes  of  Caluia  herself. 

xrx. 

The  reunion  between  Colman  and  EUisUm  having  taken  place,  in 
London,  over  the  stipulated  rump-steak,  dressed  as  tlie  reader  may 
possibly  remember,  at  the  comedian's  suggestion,  the  ^'  Little  Theatre" 
in  the  Haymai'ket  commenced  its  season,  on  the  15th  of  May,  with— • 
*<  No  Prelude,"  a  dialogue  written  by  the  author-manager,  and  spoken 
by  Elliston  and  Waldron,  the  prompter.  This  production,  fuU  of 
'<  pith  and  puissance,"  was  extremely  well  received. 

But  notwithstanding  the  promises,  and — ^it  is  only  fair  to  say— the 
exertions  of  Colman,  his  company  was  not  a  good  one.  With  the 
exception  of  Mathews,  it  was  meagre  and  inefficient;  and  even 
Mathews  himself  did  but  little  to  keep  the  ship  off  a  lee  shore.    The 
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deputy  I  Is  it  cnsUmiary  for  an  agent  to  tliink  himaelf  insulted  irhen- 
erer  he  reeeives  instructiaiis  ?  If  so— woe  to  ev^eiy  man  who  acknow- 
ledges a  principal  I 

*^Ab  %  proof  that  70a  can  commit  a  blund^,  even  while  70a  deem 
yourself  most  adr6it>  I  would  mention  that  you  haye  this  momin^ 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  from  Ixmdon  to  communicate  my  patronyiaiCy 
in  your  own  hand-writiiig,  to  a  cunning  varlet,  under  the  guise  of  a 
chaw-bacon»  at  my  gate,  firam  whom  I  had  moat  ^antionfliy  conoealed 
it.  Tell  me  if  my  fianknesB  has  really  given  yon  a  wound,  and  eeere- 
mony  shall,  at  once,  be  apfdied  as  a  b^saon.  I  will  round  my  periods^ 
<nill  my  phrases,  and  sift  my  words,  befive  I  offer  them  to  your  acute 
perception  of  offence.    I  will  remember  that  you 


tremUmgiy  aliTe 


To  Meh  fine  unpnka 

and  shall  be  tender  accordingly. 

"  As  to  my  pepper-corn  rent  (pepper  and  your  thin  skin  make  one 
positively  writhe,)  I  shall  pay  it  and  retain  my  tenure.  Let  boys  and 
girls  who  have  just  tied  the  noose,  quarrel  for  pastime,  or  talk  of  part- 
ing— ^'tis  a  petulant  idleness.  Men  of  sense  and  business  would  laugh, 
and  cry  *  Shame  on  us !' " 

"  P.S.  When  you  write,  give  your  letter  to  Mrs.  G.,  that  she  may 
Ining  it  down  to  me  on  her  next  jaunL'* 

Thus  was  the  grievance  healed;  another  rump-«teak  was  the  result, 
nor  was  the  Madeira  a  "  casus  omissus,"  our  readers  may  be  well 
assured. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  London  Gazette  had  announced  the  disso- 
lution of  partnership  between  Elliston,  his  wife,  and  Miss  Flemming, 
by  common  consent.  Mrs.  Elliston,  thereupon,  opened  a  Dancmg 
Academy  on  her  own  accomvt,  under  the  same  patronage  as  that  bj 
which  db.e  had  been  always  distinguished  ;  so  that  her  schemes  taking 
up  the  very  gemus  of  her  appropriate  art,  vaulted,  with  one  elastic 
spring,  on  the  pinnacle  of  success.  Miss  Fiemming,  who  found  it  was 
now  no  longer  possible  to  bade  out  from  her  anteriority  of  yean,  gave 
up,  not  only  the  fantastic  toe,  but  other  fantastic  imaginings,  91 
becoming  a  lady  of  fuU  twosoore,  and  cultivated  the  more  reasonable 
hope  of  interesting  some  Bath  valetudinarian,  who  might  be  inclined 
to  commute  the  airy  qualities  of  a  ieUe  ipmm^  for  the  mora  nutritive 
attributes  of  a  steady  wife. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Elliston  underwent  a  severe  shock, 
by  an  accident  which  befel  William,  her  eldest  son.  The  boy  had 
quitted  the  nursery,  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  and  getting  astride 
the  stair  hand-rail  on  the  same  landing,  was  precipitated  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  The  child  was  picked  up  in  a  senselees  state,  from 
which  he  was  happily  so(m  restored,  having  '"scaped  by  miracle^'' 
with  oidy  a  few  bruises. 

The  agitalaon  into  which  Mrs.  Elliston  was  thrown  by  this  eireum- 
stance  prevented  her  fnlfillmg  the  duties  of  her  academy  for  some 
days;  and  Elliston  being  at  Bath  at  the  time,  the  following  scene  took 
place,  which  possibly  may  be  found  not  unamuang. 

On  one  of  these  mornings  of  Mra.  EUiaton's  rdaekey  three  ladies, 
who  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  above  event,  arrived  as  usual 
in  Milsom  Street  to  take  their  lessons,  and  as  they  had  come  from 
some  considerable  distance,  EUiston  resolved  they  should  not  depart 
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disappointed,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  declared  '*  he  would 
giye  the  lesson  himself."  Ettiston,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  reallj  a 
very  graceful  dancer,  so  that  he  professed  no  more  than  he  was  able 
to  execute,  and  was  ooavicted,  therefore,  of  far  less  audacity  than 
Leander  in  the  **  Mock  Doctor,"  who  understood  a  cataplasm  about 
as  well  as  he  did  Hebrew. 

The  humour  of  the  adventure  pleased  the  comedian;  whilst  an  hour's 
pirouetting  with  three  sparkling  young  creatures  (as  he  thought)  would 
by  no  means  be  uaaooefitable  to  his  coDSfeitation.  It  may  be  well 
conceived  tiwt  ft  was  at  the  expense  of  a  few  blushee  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  said  damsels  that  he  first  presented  himself  announcing  the 
drcumstaaoes  under  which  he  had  undertaken  the  part  at  so  short  a 
notice,  but  with  hi^y  address,  putting  his  pupils  into  self-possession, 
lie  stood  before  tili^n,  a  kind  of  oon^Mmnd  of  the  elasticity  of  Deshayes 
and  the  Bublimity  of  *'MerUn  !  " 

In  respect  of  the  ''  more  advanced"  of  these  damsds — a  lady  from 
Tipperary-*it  was  clearly  desirable  that  the  morning's  lesson  should  be, 
at  least,  b^un,  as  her  dancing  days  were  nearly  over.  Besides,  punc- 
tuality with  her  was  a  kind  of  religious  observance,  so  much  so,  that 
she  was  not  that  fickle  creature  to  be  changing  her  age  every  twelve 
months,  but  stuck  to  the  fiftct,  seeing,  like  a  sound  logician,  that  what 
was  true  at  one  time  must  consequently  be  true  at  alL  And  as  to  per- 
sonal attractions,  like  those  good  people  who,  if  they  cannot  command 
success,  will  at  least  deserve  it,  so  with  the  same  ardour  did  she  cul- 
tivate llie  Graces ;  and,  had  they  been  as  numerous  as  the  daughters 
of  Mnemosyne,  she  was  tall  enough  to  deserve  the  favour  of  the  whole 
&mily.  In  pursuance  of  this,  she  had  already  exhausted  poor  Misa 
Flemming,  and  had  nearly  worn  herself  to  a  thread,  and  was  now 
attended  to  Milsom  Street  by  her  bhu^  footman,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  doing  no  less  few  poor  Mrs.  £lliston. 

But  a  slMit  interval,  and  all  was  in  operation— 4he  little  emigre 
was  already  seated  at  the  harpsichord,  and  £lliston  had  led  out  his 
.  bdle  aepiranie  to  the  movement  of  a  cotillion.  ^  Avancex — ^balancea^-^ 
chtyasea,"  &c.,  ten  times  repeated.  *'  Encore  une  fois— a  votre  plac^— 
k  nierreiller«-«gain,  ten  times.  The  second  kkty  having  no  lcu4;er  the 
fear  of  mamma  before  her  eyes,  was  enamoured  of  her  new  instructor; 
whilst  the  youngest  had  from  the  very  first  burst  into  an  immoderate 
giggle— «n  indulgQnoesheluidclBarly  made  up  her  mind  on  prosecuting 
for  the  remainder  of  the  morning.  She  eommenoed,  at  once,  her  last 
steps  with  an  activity  equally  unbounded,  appearing  to  be  imder  no 
less  an  influence  than  the  combined  attack  of  laug^bing  gas  and  the 
malady  of  St.  Vitus. 

A  quick  minuet  succeeded.  All  was  ^^hail  ftUow  !"•*— ^'  Danctng  mad!" 
— 4he  Httle  emigri  played  like  a  spinning-jenny  and  chattered  like  a 
water-nuD — all  was  in  a  whirl,  like  M^h  dust.  **  AGss  Florenee** 
became  as  fiery  as  a  red  Indian,  and  the  little  school-girl  protested  she 
**ooiildk6epitupibra  week."  How  great  a  portion  <$  this  they  would 
feafiy  have  oeeopied,  is  uncertain,  for  time  had  been  as  nimble-footed 
as  the  rest  of  the  party,  when  a  servant  entering  tiie  apartment,  sug- 
gested some  slight  refreshment,  with  a  broad  lunt  that  dinner-hour 
was  just  at  band.  At  length,  all  was  stiU— the  movements,  like  the 
worics  of  a  musical'-boK,  brought  suddenly  to  a  stand— «nd  the  cmrtain 
fell  on  die  Milsom  Street  Ballet  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present. 
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THE  MONK. 


BY    XI8fl     8KELTOV. 


I  SIT  within  my  convent  cell, 
And  wait  to  hear  the  matin  bell ; 
My  grated  window,  straight  and  high, 
Shews  me  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky — 
Shews  me  the  tops  of  moonlit  trees, 
Waving  in  the  passing  breese. 

I  rise,  and  to  the  window  go ; 
Onr  convent  garden  lies  below. 
With  narrow  walk,  and  terrace  wide. 
And  shmbsand  flow'rs  in  blooming  pride, 
And  marble  foonts,  whose  waters  bright 
Glitter  in  the  pale  moonlight 

Pacing  down  the  terrace  wide, 
I  watch  two  shadowy  figures  glide, 
Pacing  up  the  narrow  walk. 
Pausing,  as  in  earnest  talk. 
Clinging  oft  in  close  embrace, 
Heart  to  heart  and  face  to  fSsce. 


JJe,  by  robes  and  cross  I  learn, 
Vow*d  broker  of  an  order  stern ; 
She,  by  sable  veil  and  hood. 
One  of  a  sabtly  sisterhood ; 
/,  a  monk  in  lonely  ceil. 
Wait  to  hear  the  matin  belL 

Every  night  these  ghostly  shades 
Haunt  onr  garden-paths  »nd  glades, 
(Well  I  know,  no  living  pair, 
Though  both  so  young,  and  she  so  fiur,) 
While  I  am  watching  from  above 
This,  all  that  I  may  know  of  love. 

Then,  as  dawna  the  coming  day, 

They  start — they  part — and  pass  away  ; 

Oh  I  how  fond  that  last  embrace — 

Heart  to  heart,  and  face  to  face ; 

But  I,  a  monk,  in  lonely  cell. 

Must  wait  to  hear  the  matin  bell. 


A    MOORISH    SONG. 


BT  ALFBSD  WHTTEHSAD. 


Oh,  the  days  of  Abdalrahman! 

Merry,  merry  were  they  all ; 
Every  hour  was  bright  and  glowing — 

Every  day  a  festival. 
Praises,  praises  to  our  Caliph  I 

Minstrels,  tell  his  noble  story ! 
Mighty,  mighty  was  the  Moslem, 

Kadiant  was  his  life  with  glory. 

Galhmt  was  the  Moorish  soldier. 

When  encamp*d  in  sight  of  foes ; 
Victory,  his  banner  crowning. 

Piled  the  slain  in  sangoine  rows. 
Palaces  as  by  enchantment 

Sprungfrom  earth,like  spirits*homes — 
Towers  that  tooch*d  the  axure  welkin. 

Turrets  rich,  and  glittering  domes. 
Oh,  the  days  of  Abdalrahman ! 

Merry,  merry  were  they  all ; 
Every  hour  was  brijght  and  glowing — 

Every  day  a  festivaL 

Joyons  danced  the  dusky  maidens, 

Beating  time  with  castanets, 
Lips  all  smiles,  and  black  eyes  beaming — 

Ours  the  sun  that  never  setsi — 
Never  sets ! — ah  me !  His  vanish'd ! 

Sad  my  heart  yields  many  a  sigh ; 
JSorrow  hath  eclipsed  the  Crescent — 

Fallen  low  oar  warriors  lie. 


Ob,  the  days  of  Abdalrahman ! 

Merry,  merry  were  they  all ; 
Every  hour  was  bright  and  glowing— 

Every  day  a  festivaL 

See*st  thou  mirror'd  in  yon  streamlet 

Glistening  skies,  and  willows  iiur. 
Wild-flowers  dipping  in  the  current. 

Sun-clouds  sleeping  on  the  air? 
Summer  like  a  syren  seemeth. 

Casing  on  her  own  bewitching  face 
In  the  eidm  and  waveleM  waters — 

There  was  once  my  loving-place. 
Ob,  the  days  of  Abdalrahman  1 

Merry,  merry  were  they  all ; 
Every  hour  was  bright  and  glowing — 

Every  day  a  festival. 


Memories  come,  and  steep'd  in 
Oh,  my  soul  doth  wish  to  fly ! 

Froila  and  Christian  horsemen 
Stamp  on  our  proud  chivalry. 

Where's  my  steed?    Oh,  let  me  wildly 
Front  the  white-fiKsed  dogs  once  more  I 

Blest  the  blow  that  strikes  me  downward- 
Blest  the  tomb  when  life  is  o*er  I 

Oh,  the  days  of  Abdalrahman ! 
Merry,  merry  were  they  all ; 

Every  hour  was  bright  and  glowing — 
Every  day  a  festival. 
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THE    COUSINS. 

BT  THE  BARONESS  DB  CALABBELLA. 
PART  THE  FIFTH. 

Agnes'  whole  frame  bore  eyidence  of  the  yiolent  emotion  to  which 
these  words  gave  birth.  Harrj  stood  gazing  in  silence  at  her  pale  and 
trembling  lips,  which  seemed  powerless  to  give  utterance  to  her  words. 
At  length,  after  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  she  said,  '<  Tliis  is  reallj  too 
cmel,  Harry;  jou  are  not  content  with  having  made  every  one  suppose 
me  your  afifijmced  wife,  when  you  know  such  an  alliance  to  be  im- 
possible, but  you  must  insult  me  by  supposing  tliat  I  have,  unsought, 
given  my  love  to  another." 

For  a  moment  recalled  to  his  better  self  by  the  sight  of  her  un- 
feigned distress,  Harry  fell  on  his  knees,  and  adjured  her  to  forgive 
him,  and  still  to  be  his  guardian  angel  and  his  friend. 

*•  Oh,  Harry!'*  said  the  weeping  girl,  "  why  will  you  persevere  in 
this  sjstem  of  deceit  towards  my  kind  old  grandfather?  why  will  you 
terrify  me?" — (for  the  expression  his  face  suddenly  assumed  did  really 
terrify  her) — *'  why,  I  ask,  will  you  force  me  to  aid  you  in  this  deceit? 
What  will — ^what  must  my  grandfather  think  of  me,  the  child  of  his 
care,  the  orphan  of  his  bounty,  when  he  finds  that  I  have  been  for 
months  engaged  in  a  plan  to  deceive  him?  Be  generous,  Harry,  I  en- 
treat— ^I  implore  you — ^release  me  from  my  promise.  Alas!  you  know 
bow  dreadful  was  the  hour  in  which  that  promise  was  wrung  from  me." 

**  Tis  well,"  replied  Harry,  as  he  deliberately  drew  on  his  gloves 
and  took  up  his  hat—''  you  are  free.  Miss  Hamilton;  go  and  tell  your 
grandfather  he  has  been  betrayed  by  him  whom  he  trusted.  But 
if  the  consequences  are  what  I  expect,  blame  not  me:  your  pusil- 
lanimous fears,  your  canting  h3rpocrisy,  will  have  drawn  them  on  us; 
and  if  that  grandfather  you  aflPect  to  revere  is  brought  to  shame  and 
derision,  it  will  be  your  act,  and  on  your  head  let  it  rest !" 

Agnes'  whole  soul  was  roused  by  this  inhuman  threat,  and  she  was 
moving  towards  the  door,  determined  at  once  to  brave  all,  and  go  to  her 
grandfather  when  rushing  forwiu*d,  and  seizing  her  hand,  Harry  ex- 
claimed, '*  No,  you  dare  not  do  it — you  dare  not  place  your  affianced 
husband  (for  sucli,  remember,  lam  supposed  to  be)—- — ."  He  approached 
still  nearer,  and  whispered  the  remaining  words  in  her  ear.  Whatever 
they  were,  their  effect  on  Agnes  was  instantaneous;  she  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

On  the  recovery  of  Agnes,  Harry  was  kneeling  by  the  couch  on 
which  he  had  raised  her,  and,  with  the  traces  of  agony  marked  on  his^ 
countenance,  he  said,  "  Now,  Agnes,  decide.  You  now  know  all;  but 
be  quick,  for  my  brain  is  on  fire." 

The  poor,  scarcely-recovered  girl,  passed  her  hand  across  her  fore- 
head, as  though  to  court  recollection,  and  then  said — ''  I  have  no 
choice  left,  but  to  do  your  will.  But  Harry,  Harry,  for  God's  sake, 
redeem  your  promise  quickly !  I  cannot  bear  much  longer  this  dreadful 
state. 

**  Blessings  on  you!"  replied  Harry.  "  Yes,  dear  Agnes,  all  shall 
soon  be  arranged;  and  you  will  have  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  by 
your  generous  forbearance  you  have  saved  me  from — — ** 
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^-but  how  could  Agnes  have  b^en  aware  of  the  circumstance?  He 
had  hardly  recovered  from  this  surprise,  when  his  eje  fell  on  a  cliaste 
and  beautiful  design  for  a  monument;  on  the  tablet  was  distinctlj  to 
be  seen  the  date  on  which  his  poor  Giulio  had  died,  which,  it  wiU  be 
remembered,  was  on  Christmas  mom,  and  underneath  were  the 
following  lines,  in  Agnes'  handwriting: — 


This  morn  an  angel  fled  from  eartb, 


To  celebrate  in  heav'n  his  SaTioor's  birth." 


More  and  more  gratified  by  this  discovery  of  her  kind  and  tender 
ayinpathy  for  the  death  of  the  poor  orphan,  he  sat  gazing  on  the 
drawing,  till  he  was  roused  by  a  quick  step  approaching,  and  then, 
from  an  irresistible  desire  to  possess  this  grateful  tribute  to  his  sorrow, 
he  put  the  drawing  in  his  pocket  and  closed  the  portfolio.  The  door 
was  at  that  moment  thrown  open,  and  his  cousin  Harry  stood  before 
him.  It  was  their  first  meeting  for  many  months,  and  could  not  have 
occurred  at  a  more  inauspicious  moment  for  Sir  Gerald,  who  was  just 
then  more  than  ever  sensible  of  his  deep  love  for  Agnes.  The  hesita- 
tion wliich  appeared  in  Harry's  manner  seemed,  to  his  cousin's 
conscious  mind,  a  deserved  rebuke  for  the  traitorous  feelings  his  heart 
had  admitted,  forgetting  that  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
between  themselves  were  alone  sufficient  cause  for  this  embarrassment. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  Harry's  nature  to  be  long  embarrassed,  and 
advancing  to  him  and  putting  out  his  hand,  he  said,  quickly — *'  Grerald, 
are  we  again  friends?" 

**  Assuredly,"  replied  Sir  Gerald;  **  I  hope  we  have  never  been 
otherwise."  But  his  voice  had  lost  its  wonted  firmness,  and  he  was 
ill  at  ease. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  apprised  of  Harr3r's  arrival,  now 
entered  the  room,  and  Sir  Gerald  had  time  to  recover  himself  ere 
Agnes  joined  them.  With  what  feelings  of  admiration  did  he  now 
gaze  on  her,  whose  pitying  soul  had  led  her  to  such  an  employment  of 
her  pencil  as  his  hidden  treasure  evidenced;  and  how  little  could  he 
understand  Harry's  voluble  and  almost  boisterous  manner  while  re- 
lating city  business  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his  seeming  indifference  to 
tlie  sweet  and  gentle  being  who  sat  apart,  with  an  expression  of  terror, 
rather  than  of  happiness,  depicted  on  her  countenance.  "  How 
different,"  thought  he,  "  would  be  my  conduct,  were  I  in  his  privileged 
position  I" 

Sir  Gerald  arose  to  take  leave,  supposing  that  Agnes  would  no 
longer  set  out  on  the  walk  which  had  been  proposed,  but  Harry  said — 
**  Do  not  go  yet,  Gerald;  I  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes,  and  will  ac- 
company you  to  Bashleigh,  if  you  will  give  me  my  old  room." 

The  cousins  soon  after  set  out,  and  ere  they  reached  Rashleigh,  Sir 
Gerald  wondered  what  could  have  made  him  fancy  Harry  so  changed, 
for  now  he  seemed  the  same  frank,  ardent  being,  he  had  doted  on  in 
youth.  But  it  was  Harrj^'s  present  purpose  to  appear  this  to  his 
cousin;  and  little  by  little,  he  again  stole  back  on  his  love;  and  within 
a  week,  he  had  once  more  a  fiim  hold  on  his  cousin's  heart,  and  Sir 
Gerald  was  endeavouring,  by  every  sacrifice,  to  atone  to  himself  for 
his  heart's  untold  and,  as  he  hoped,  unsuspected  treachery. 

He  was  sometimes  alarmed  by  Harry's  perpetual  demands  for  large 
loans — but  then  the  hitter's  tone  of  self-accusation  would  disarm  the 
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The  next  day,  Sir  Gerald  resolved  resolutely  not  to  go  near  Fair* 
lands.  Much  as  he  wished  once  more  to  see  Agnes  alone,  once  more 
to  enjoy  her  society,  as  he  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  doing  before 
Harry's  arriyal,  he  compelled  himself  to  remain  away;  but  die  rest- 
lessness, the  fevered  anxiety  he  suffered,  convinced  him  how  little 
progress  he  had  made  in  overcoming  this  secret  attachment^  and  at 
the  same  time  shewed  him  how  necessary  it  was  not  to  expose  him- 
self to  a  temptation  which  might  prove  too  strong  for  his  honour  to 
combat. 

On  the  second  morning  firom  the  one  of  the  archery  meetings  Sir 
Grerald  was  surprised  by  his  servant's  announcement  that  Miss  Hfimil- 
ton  was  in  the  Ubrary,  and  begged  for  an  immediate  interview.  He 
went  to  her  at  once;  but  though  his  fears  had  been  excited  on  hearing 
of  his  unexpected  visitor,  he  was  little  prepared  for  the  ghastly  iqp- 
pearance  which  met  his  view,  as  Agnes  slowly  turned  on  hearing  the 
door  open.  Her  lips,  her  cheeks  were  colourless,  her  eyes  had  a  wild 
and  haggard  look,  and  a  convulsive  movement  about  her  mouth  seemed 
to  prevent  her  utterance.  Inexpressibly  shocked,  he  took  her  hand, 
which  was  cold  as  marble;  her  fingers  seemed  rigid  as  in  death* 
**  Agnes!  Miss  Hamilton!"  he  exclaimed — "  for  Gvod's  sake!  speak  to 
me.     What  is — ^what  can  be  the  cause  of  such  distress?" 

A  shudder  passed  over  Agnes'  frame,  while,  grasping  the  table  for 
support,  she  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  '^  You  love  him,  Sir  Gerald — he 
is  your  cousin — save  him  from — the  scaffold  /"  And  as  though  the 
utterance  of  that  word  had  taken  &om  her  all  that  remained  of  life^ 
she  fell  senseless  into  the  chair  which  Sir  Grerald  had. placed  for  her. 

''  Great  Gt)d!"  cried  Sir  Gerald,  '<  her  reason  has  forsaken  her. 
Oh,  Agnes!  too  dear  and  tenderly  beloved,  what  has  destroyed  thee?"-^ 
and  sinking  on  his  knees,  he  clasped  her  cold  hands,  and  used  every 
means  he  could  devise  to  call  ba<^  that  life  he  would  have  given  his 
own  to  save.  An  intuitive  dread  that  she  might  again  repeat  the  wild 
asseveration  she  had  before  uttered,  prevented  his  calling  for  aid.  It 
was  long  ere  Agnes  gave  any  sign  of  returning  sense,  and  then  Sir 
Gerald  gently  replaced  her  head  in  the  position  whence  he  had  re- 
moved it,  that  it  might  rest  for  one  moment  on  his  bosom.  For  one 
instant,  he  pressed  her  against  that  heart  whose  every  pulse  was  hers; 
a  deep  and  heavy  sigh  was  breathed,  and  then  her  eyes  were  slowly 
open^  and  looking  round,  she  said,  <'0h!  don't  mind  me — think 
but  of  him;  an  hour's  delay  may  be  fatal!" 

^  Try  to  be  composed,  dear  Agnes,"  interposed  Sir  Gerald,  **  and 
tell  me  what  has  led  to  this  misapprehension." 

^*  Oh,  do  not  believe  it  a  misapprehension;  it  is  all  too  true.  I  have 
the  proo^"  continued  she;  she  paused,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  where  she  had  placed  it,  but 
on  recollecting  herself,  she  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  held  it 
out  to  Sir  Gerald. 

It  was  from  the  head  derk  in  her  grandfather's  house— one  who 
had  known  not  only  herself,  but  her  father  before  her,  as  a  child.  It 
ran  thus:— 

''  My  dear  young  lady,  God  be  thanked  you  are  not  yet  married 
to  Mr.  Danvera,  and  never  must  you  be  now.  I  have  long  had  my 
misgivings;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  of  none  so  highly  as  his  young 
partner,  and  never  would  hear  a  word  I  had  to  say  about  his  un- 
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fvnd  the  forfeiture  of  my  grandfather's  affection.  He  confided  to  me 
^e  secret  of  his  life, — ^his  union  with  one  of  obscure  and  humble  pa- 
rentage, while  he  declared  his  resolution  never  to  acknowledge  her  as 
his  wife  till  he  had  realized  such  a  fortune  as  would  ensure  her  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world  he  idolized.  He  perceived  that  much  of  mj  grand- 
father's trust  and  confidence  in  him  (and  of  late  I  believe  it  has  been 
boundless)  resulted  from  the  idea  of  his  attachment  to  me;  and  he 
feared  its  being  withdrawn  before  he  had  established  his  fortune 
beyond  all  chance  of  failure.  It  could  not  be  long,  he  said;  three 
months  would  complete  the  speculation  on  which  it  was  based.  He 
left  no  argument  untried;  painted  in  glowing  terms  his  own  and  his 
wife's  gratitude  to  me,  and  added,  that  his  babe's  lips  should  be  taught 
to  lisp  my  name,  as  the  saviour  of  them  alL  In  an  evil  moment  I 
consented,  for  three  months,  to  leave  my  grandfather  in  his  erroneous 
belief  of  our  engagement.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  reminded 
him  of  his  promise,  that  I  should  then  be  at  liberty  to  declare  the 
truth.  Every  day  had  seemed  to  me  an  age;  and  I  had  longed  for 
the  appointed  hour,  as  an  emancipation  from  ill.  My  grandfather's 
smiles  had  become  heavy  rebukes  to  my  treachery;  his  kindness  made 
me  loathe  myself.  Ju^ge,  then,  of  my  horror,  when,  at  ike  end  of  a 
second  three  months,  I  again  prayed  to  be  exonerated  fix>m  my  pro- 
mise, he  told  me  I  was  free,  if  so  I  wished  it,  but  that  my  disclosure 
would  steep  my  grandfather's  remaining  days  in  sorrow,  and  consign 
his  name  to  disgrace,  and  that  his  wife  and  babes  would  have  to  curse 
me  for  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold." 

While  Agnes  was  speaking.  Sir  Gerald's  countenance  had  become 
not  only  calm,  but  wore  such  an  expression  of  happiness,  that  any  one 
might  have  supposed  he  had  been  listening  rather  to  a  tale  of  pleasure 
than  of  woe.  His  delight  at  finding  Agnes  free  from  all  engagement 
was  so  great,  that  his  heart  did  not  seem  capable  of  embracing  any 
other  feeling.  He  sat  gazing  on  her,  as  though  he  feared  by  removing 
his  eyes  to  lose  the  reality  of  what  she  had  advanced.  But  her  ques- 
tion of  what  must  be  done,  roused  him,  and  taking  her  hand,  while  he 
still  tenderly  gazed  on  her,  he  replied,  "  Agnes!  dear  Agnes!  at  this 
moment  I  can  but  think  of  you— of  you,  whom  I  have  dared  to  love, 
in  spite  of  the  supposed  obstacle  which  seemed  to  render  that  love  an 
act  of  treachery  to  my  cousin."  The  paleness  which  overspread 
Agnes'  face,  and  the  tremour  of  her  whole  frame,  alarmed  him,  and  he 
continued  in  a  more  subdued  tone — "  Only  tell  me,  dear  Agnes,  that 
you  will  at  a  future  day  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  instantly  set  off  to  see 
what  can  be  done  for  poor  Harry." 

"  Pray — pray  do,  Sir  Grerald!"  she  replied.  "  We  must  not  even 
dream  of  happiness,  while  he  is  in  peril." 

'<  Blessings  on  you  for  that  word,  Agnes!  Now  let  me  conduct 
you  home,  and  on  our  way  we  will  consider  how  much  of  this  sad  tale 
must  be  told  to  your  grandfather." 

"  Alas!"  cried  Agnes,  "  how  shall  I  ever  dare  confess  having  de- 
ceived him?" 

During  their  walk  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  nothing 
should  be  said  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  Sir  Grerald  promised  to  return  from 
town  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  Harry's  clandestine  marriage.  Of  the  grosser  fraud, 
they  hoped  to  keep  him  ignorant. 
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'^  Hay  I  not  write  to  jou,  Agnes?"  asked  Sir  GreralcL  **  I  shall 
have  80  much  to  say,  and  70a  will  be  so  anxious  to  know  the  result  of 
my  interview  with  old  Bowden." 

Agnes  made  no  objection.  With  the  purest  and  most  innocent  in- 
tentional she  was  little  versed  in  the  conventional  forms  so  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  generality  of  young  ladies;  and  having  allowed  Sir 
Gerald  to  perceive  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  she  would  have 
cooaidered  any  trifling  with  his  wishes  or  feelings,  unworthy  of  both» 
They  parted:  Agnes,  to  tell  her  grandfather  that  Harry,  whose  return 
he  was  anxiOaaly  expecting,  would  be  detained  some  time  in  London^ 
and  Sir  Gerald,  to  proceed  in  search  of  the  unhappy  man. 
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"  Bright  ofifopring 


O^  th*  female  nlk-worm,  and  tidlor  male,  I  deny  not 
Bat  70a  look  well  in  jonr  unpud-for  gXorj ; 
That  in  these  coUmn  yon  set  oat  the  strand,  • 
And  adorn  Fleet  Street." 

The  City  Match.    Jasfbe  Matvb. 

**  Come,  fill  my  cap  ontil  it  swim 
"With  foam,  that  OYerlooks  the  brim. 
Who  drinks  the  deepest?    Here'atohimr 

A  Song  <if  Sack,    Clkatblanb. 

All  early  winter  evening  is  settling  down  upon  the  streets.  The  gilt 
anchor  over  the  Admiralty,  which  only  half  an  hour  ago  glittered  so 
bravely  in  the  sun,  can  now  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  the  fog 
tiiai  is  brooding  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Look  through  that  dim 
ardiway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  you  can  distinctly  feel 
the  drMxy  stillness  of  Scotland  Yard;  yet  it  was  full  of  lazj  soldiers  all 
day,  lolling  about  in  insolent  groups,  clanking  their  swords,  and 
looking  up  fiercely  at  the  sky.  There  is  not  a  soul  there  now;  except,, 
perhapa,*  when  the  darkness  is  invaded  by  some  desperate  mask,  flitting 
stealthily  across  the  road,  or  hovering  round  the  guard-house. 

The  stillness  increases,  broken  at  intervals  by  a  distant  foot-falL 
A  few  loitering  figures  may  be  discerned  moving  slowly  up  Charing 
Cross  into  the  Strand.  A  man  emerges  carefully  out  of  that  sub- 
terranean bulk,  the  front  of  which  is  ostentatiously  garnished  with 
old  boots  and  shoes,  gambages,  spurs,  slippers,  and  spatter-lashes.  It 
is  the  cobbler  himself.  Tbe  work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  nothing 
more  renudns  but  to  dismount  his  show-goods,  and  shut  up  his  trap- 
door for  the  night  The  scattered  shops  are  all  in  motion,  putting  out 
their  straggling  candles.  One  by  one,  the  windows  are  blinded,  the 
fiunt  rays  streaming  through  ^e  door-wajs  are  extinguished,  and 
hardly  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  is  left,  except  where  an  odd  paper 
lantern  still  hangs  out  to  warn  off  thieves,  or  guide  the  steps  of  the 
watch  through  the  ruts  below. 
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A  shrill  voice,  in  m  pecoliarlj  nasal  swinging  tone,  saddmtj  strikes 
npon  the  ears.  Xiisten!  the  ▼oice  cries,  or  sings— ^'  CoUy  UoUy  Pnffl*- 
CoUy  Molly  Puff!"  A  Uttle  man,  with  a  fasoad-kafed  hat,  hahhed  in 
a  long  serge  coat,  loqped  bdiind  at  the  bottom,  and  a  flowing  wliite 
i^ron,  widL  a  hnge  pair  of  strong  shoes,  tied  round  with  thonga,  a 
staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  of  pastry  on  his  head,  covered  overwilii 
a  doth,  crawis  totteringly  ahmg  by  the  sides  of  the  hooses.  He  has  a 
few  pies,  or  manchets,  remaining,  and  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  tiiem 
before  the  streets  are  quite  emptied  of  Ihie  out-of-door  popuktion. 
The  monotonous  swirl  of  his  cry  in  one  unvarying  treble  strikes  to 
the  brain,  and  long  aflter  he  is  out  of  sight,  we  still  heartlie  ringing 
echoes  of  his  voice— '<  Colly  Molly  Puff  I— Colly  Molly  Puff !"  tiU  he 
and  his  dainties  are  both  buried  in  some  obscure  cellar  in  the  purlieus 
of  Dmry  Lane.* 

The  street  is  again  silent.  Whitehall  and  Charing  Cross  are  sinking 
into  deeper  and  deeper  shadow.  Here,  as  we  are  picking  our  steps 
cautiously  along,  we  have  stumbled  against  the  projecting  threshold 
of  a  long  dark  passage.  What  place  is  this?  It  is  as  black  as  a  den 
in  Cimmerium — a  fact  rendered  quite  palpable  by  a  gUnunering  light 
at  the  extreme  end,  betraying  the  dense  midnight  of  the  intervening 
space.  Figures  are  evidently  stirring  behind,  and  a  murmur  of  voices 
surges  upon  the  cold  wind  that  whistles  through  the  entry.  While  we 
are  standing  speculating  upon  the  edge  of  this  cavernous  hall,  a  great 
clamour  of  noises  is  gathering  in  the  direction  of  Spring  Gurdens. 
It  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  trampling,  shouting,  hurraing.  HiUoa  ! 
hiUoal— crack,  crack,  crack,  goes  the  whip  of  some  lusty  coachman, 
and  a  grand  confusion  of  feet  and  lungs  announces  the  approach  of  a 
bevy  of  gallants.  The  whole  street  is  filled  with  flambeaux,  and  a 
coiq^  of  lumbering  hackneys  jolt  heavily  down  towards  the  very 
house,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  we  are  pausing,  full  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  The  links  rush  upon  us  like  so  many  furies,  flinging  their 
blistering  flames  about  them  on  all  sides  to  throw  a  flood  of  light 
around  the  descent  of  the  tasselled  gentles,  whose  loud  oaths  announce 
that  they  have  arrived  at  their  destination.  Down  leap  the  drivers, 
with  ludicrous  agility;  smash  go  the  tin  blinds,  substituted  for  glass 
windows ;  out  spring  half-a-dozen  court  fops,  in  enormous  periwigs^ 
with  smaU  laced  hats,  and  muflb  in  their  hands,  dressed  out  in  &e 
pink  of  tiie  mode,  with  laced  neckcloths  flaunting  down  to  thor 
waists,  open  sleeves  and  shoulder  knots,  ^ringed  gloves,  pink  dik 
stockings,  and  highly  polished  shoes,  sparkling  with  buoldes,  not  to 
forget  the  delicate  silver-hilted  sword,  that  swings  gracefuUy  at  their 
Bides.t  The  whole  party,  uttering  a  chorus  of  bacchanalian  screams, 
plunge  into  the  dark  passage,  flambeaux  and  alL  The  demons  with 
the  flambeaux  light  up  the  dismal  avenue,  that  the  revellers  may  see 


•  This  OMa  iras  one  of  the  aiott  noted  itnerants  of  hie  day.  ffis  portrait  is 
peeeerved  io  Latwon's  eet  of  I^ondon  Cnm,  He  leaaflnget  Gramger^  eetebritiM, 
aad  it  alto  mentioned  in  the  Spectator.  He  lived  till  the  reigp  of  Junes  IL, 
when,  tceroely  able  to  topport  hit  batket  on  hit  head,  he  it  deteribed  at  littrally 
^  enwling  between  heaven  and  eeith.* 

t  Fringes  and  ihoolder-beltt  were  nniverMdly  wen.  Even  Mr.  Pepyt.  bong 
so  mneh  about  eowt,  wat  teoed  to  &U  into  these  Ihthioai.  ^  Up,**  hetajt,  (Loid's 
Dsf,)  **aad  pnt  on  my  new  ttoif-snit,  with  a  th<mlder-beU,  aoeordina  to  the  new 
flalniott,  and  Uie  handt  of  my  vest  tad  toniqae  laoed  with  nlk  huse  of  the  coloor  of 
my  salt ;  snd  to  very  handtome  to  chnrdk" — Mimoirt,  it.,  109. 
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snuff-box  lidsy  the  tinkle  of  trailing  swords,  and  the  datter  of  goblets 
and  glasses  make  up  a  miUe  of  sounds  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
scene.  The  walls  are  hung  with  numerous  advertisements  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  in  the  house,  handsomely  set  in  richly  gilt  frames; 
such,  for  example,  as  '^May  Dew,"  "Hungary  Water,"  "Liquid 
Snuff,"  "  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,"  "  Dyes"  and  "  Perfumes"  of  all  sorts, 
"Golden  Elixirs,"  "Dentifrices,"  "Drops,"  "Balsams,"  "Nantes 
Brandy,"  "  Beautifying  Waters,"  and  an  endless  catalogue  of  lotions 
and  pills,  charming  cards,  drinks  and  edibles.  You  would  be  very 
much  puzzled  by  these  announcements  to  guess  what  sort  of  place 
you  were  in,  if  ^e  roaring  of  the  sparks  at  the  side  tables  for  fresh 
bottles  of  claret  did  not  afford  you  condusive  assurance  that  it  was  a 
tavern. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  pertinacity  of  these  fine  gentlemen  about  their 
wine.  They  will  have  it  changed  over  and  over  again,  insisting  upon  it 
that  the  very  best  wine  in  the  cellar  is  not  fit  to  drink,  and  never 
content  until  the  drawer  brings  up  the  worst,  which  they  declare,  with 
a  very  knowing  wink  at  each  other,  and  a  significant  imprecation  npon 
the  head  of  the  landlord,  is  excellent  at  last.  This  is  a  mark  of  super- 
lative breeding.  A  tavern  beau  of  "  high  degree"  would  as  soon  think 
of  clouding  his  brain  with  sloe  juice,  as  drinking  the  first  or  second 
sort  of  wine  submitted  to  his  taste.  The  vintners  know  this  well 
enough,  and  invariably  serve  the  veiy  best  they  have  at  once. 

£very  table  has  its  group,  as  busy  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended 
upon  their  proceedings.  Some  are  at  high  words  about  the  actresses, 
or  a  back-stairs  intrigue,  or  a  mal-d-propos  discovery  at  the  Piazza,  or 
a  freak  in  Gray's  Ian  Walks,  or  the  Folly,  or  some  other  afiair  of 
gallantry  or  mischief.  Some  are  wits,  .chatting  critically  over  the 
Mterature  of  the  day,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  one  amongst  them 
retailing,  as  his  own,  the  jokes  of  the  last  new  play,  and  spoiling  them 
in  the  repetition.  Some,  a  large  proportion,  are  officers,  but  not 
soldiers — ^persons  of  exceedingly  delicate  texture,  evidently  more  used 
to  carpets  than  grass  hillocks  or  guard-beds.  Then  there  are  poli- 
ticians and  courtiers,  poets,  patrons,  and  danglers  of  every  conceivable 
species,  scattered  about,  talking  and  taking  snuff,  strutting  up  and 
down  with  effeminate  airs  of  quality,  playing  with  their  sword-handles, 
poising  their  hats  on  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  ever  and  anon 
settling  the  sit  of  their  wigs,  and  adjusting  the  voluminous  rolls  of 
their  foretops.* 

Reader,  this  interior  into  which  we  have  conducted  you  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  houses  of  entertainment  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  called  Man*s  Coffee  House,  and  stood  exactly  opposite  Scotland 
Yard.  The  house  was  noted  even  at  a  still  later  date,  and  maintained 
its  oolobrity  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  But  the  chocolate 
liuuM)0  that  came  into  vogue  about  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
8t«  James's,  some  of  which  are  chronicled  by  Steele  in  the  "  Tader," 
drew  awav  all  the  popularity  from  the  older  establishments ;  just  as 
WUl^  Coffee  House  was  extinguished  by  Button,  his  successful  rival  on 
the  opiMMite  side  of  the  way  in  Bussell  Street,  Covent  Garden.    The 

*  The  portrait  of  Beta  Fielding,  whose  wig  flows  in  vast  carls  orer  his  head 
aiMl  sKouben  down  to  the  waist,  presents  the  most  perfect  specimen  extant  of  the 
f  roleaque  eatraTtgance  to  which  this  preposterous  ftsbton  was  carried. 
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The  cnSty  gamblers  xued  to  meet  iiieir  dopes  here,  and  takiiig  tinem 
across  the  way  to  Locketf s  for  a  boose  of  daret  (for  altiioi^  we  hsre 
treated  the  iops  in  the  coffee-room  to  a  Mheral  aUowanoe  of  wine^  it 
is  not  certain  that  wine  was  actually  sold  at  Man's  Ck>ffee  HonseX  they 
would  bubUe  them  into  a  passion  of  florid  spirits,  and  seising  upon 
the  lucky  momeat,  lure  them  back  again  to  dice,  at  which  they  fleeoed 
them  remorsdbsaly  as  long  as  their  monqr  or  their  temper  lasted. 
These  establishments  were  also  *^  glasses  of  fashion,"  where  spend- 
thrifts  came  to  study  the  mode,  and  pick  up  the  newest  patterns  an 
dress. 

Nearly  all  the  ooiEee-houses  were  infested  by  gamblers;  and  gamcB 
cf  every  kind,  cards,  chess,  and  dice,  were  enoouraged  by  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  custom  to  the  bar.  To  this  dr- 
cumstance  is  to  be  refened  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Chequers^ 
which  we  still  see  painted  upon  the  door-ways  of  public  houses,  al- 
though it  no  longer  possesses  any  significance  as  a  ^rpe  of  the  attrae- 
tions  offered  within.  It  was  empk)yed  origiiially  to  inform  the  passer- 
by that  the  game  of  chess  was  played  there,  just  as  balls  and  cues  are 
now  occasionally  exhibited  to  advertixe  bowls  and  billiards.  The  only 
interest  that  can  now  be  derived  from  points  of  this  kind  is,  that  they 
hetp  to  render  intelligible  many  obscure  passing  allusions  in  the 
comedies  and  satires  of  the  time;  which  is,  indeed,  fiie  only  reasonable 
excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  collecting  such  apparently  trying  details. 

The  Rose  Tavern  was  the  great  playhouse  rendeevous.  It  stood 
under  the  roof  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  formed  a  part  of  the  building 
was  leased  out  with  it,  constituting  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to 
the  managers,  and  had  a  private  communication  with  the  pit  and 
boxes.  The  entrance  was  indicated  by  a  large  rose,  painted  and  carved 
on  the  western  fapade  of  the  theatre.  This  house  was  nightly  crowded 
by  the  play-going  people.  It  seems  that  it  was  attended  indiscriminate 
by  both  sexes,  that  it  was  divided  and  numbered  into  chambers  for 
private  parties,  and  that  No.  3,  as  Faiquhar  intimates  in  another  part 
of  the  epilogue,  was  the  favourite  room^—but  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear,  ll^e  Rose  acquired  a  disgraceful  celebrity  as  the  house  where 
Sedley,  and  his  friends  Ogle  and  Buckhurst,  performed  that  infiunous 
prank  in  the  balcony  which  forms  so  prominent  an  incident  in  his  life* 
The  bar  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  brawl  and  confusion,  from  the 
number  of  people  who  frequented  it,  and  the  riotous  mixture  of  dasse^ 
in  which  rank  and  sex  were  alike  confounded.  It  was  here  that  a 
promising  young  actor,  Hildebrand  Horden,  was  killed  in  an  affiray 
with  Colonel  Burgess  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  tried 
for  his  murder  and  acquitted,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  proof 
under  such  circumstances.  Gibber  speaks  highly  of  the  ripening 
talents  of  Horden;  and  says,  that  while  he  was  lying  in  his  shrou^ 
several  ladies  in  masks,  and  in  their  own  carriages,  came  for  two  or 
three  days  together  to  gace  upon  his  body.  Poor  Horden  was  a  table- 
wit,  a  *^  pretty  fellow,"  and  was  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession,  when 
he  was  thus  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  his  life. 

The  Rose  was  a  popular  sign  amongst  the  taverns  of  the  Restoration. 
There  was  a  Rose  Tavern  in  the  Poidtry,  whidi  had  a  high  reputation 
for  its  wines  j  and  a  Rose  near  Temple  Bar,  much  frequented  by 
literary  people;  and  there  was  another  establishment  bearing  the  same 
name,  although  devoted  to  a  different  purpose,  but  unfortunately  not  less 


dsetued. 

ht  forthwith  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
Buiz — a  clever  gentleman,  who  is  as  well 
ropolis,  as  a  bee  in  his  hive.  Mr.  Buzz  is 
odon,  where  he  iasista  that  he  has  for  ever 

1  himself  in  vay  arm-chair,  and  merely  because 
lich  of  two  capital  mottoes  I  should  affix  to 
tree,  of  a  novd  I  Km  writing,  he  baa  settled 

be  DO  mottoes  introduced  at  all — the  errange- 

given  up,  the  historical  events  ore  to  be  re - 
r  romance,  the  fictitioiis  parts  of  the  story 
ork  turned  into  a  tragedy.  He  considers  its 
patent  theatres  next  season  as  a  settled  thing. 

are  blessings  to  the  public  and  destined  to 

8  thing  settled. 

led,  for  he  never  could  get  over  a  difficulty 
he  is  ever  most  generously  anxious — most 
ttle  the  preliminaries  for  all  bis  ten  tliousand 
itances.  Whatever  appears  to  him  desirable 
r.  Buzz  immediately  settles  as  a  thing  to  be 

same  room  two  persons  equally  well-known 
M  them,  and  then,  having  token  the  simple 
at  they  are  of  opposite  sexes,  nnmarrieJ,  and 
ties  the  match.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand 
the  lady — the  carriage  to  be  yellow  with  a 
},  76,  Cork-street — six  months  in  London, 
ally — St.  Gieorge's  to  be  the  church,  and  the 
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ddest  son's  name  to  be  William — all  this  he  at  once  settles.  Buzz 
himself  oonld  supply  many  more  particulars  ;  he  is  at  first  in  doubt, 
perhaps,  whether  there  shall  be  a  box  at  the  Opera,  but  he  afterwards 
settles  that  there  shall. 

You  need  not,  provided  jovl  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Buzz's 
acquaintance,  take  the  smallest  trouble  to  consider  how  jou  shall  pass 
your  summer.  Buzz  will  settle  whether  it  is  better  that  you  should 
go  to  Heme  Bay  or  to  Hastings.  You  may  have  a  notion  about  the 
Lakes ;  but  Buzz  settles,  upon  the  spot,  that  you  are  to  start  for  Amster* 
dam,  or  to  pay  a  visit  to  Vienna.  You  are  to  go  to  this  place  via  that 
place,  spend  exactly  five  days  and  ten  hours  in  such  a  city,  and  return 
in  one  particular  steamer  and  no  other— *you  must  lodge  at  one 
espedal  inn,  and  you  will  have  to  drink  certain  wines  that  are  named 
to  you — aD  that  is  settled. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  yon  can  be  comfortable,  and  of 
course  it  happens  that  the  one  way  is  exactly  that  way  in  which  alone 
Buzz  settles  tiiat  you  can  be  comfortable. 

**  Say  no  more,"  he  observes,  in  a  tone  that  plainly  says—"  Now  to 
oonchide,'' — "  say  no  more,  Fve  settled  it  aU  I" 

The  same  with  your  day,  if  you  encounter  him  in  the  morning, 
and  with  your  night,  if  you  meet  him  at  eve.  Only  drop  a  hint  as  to 
what  you  were  thinking  of  doing,  or  whither  you  were  thinking  of 
going,  and  Buzz  in  a  single  second  will  settle  where  you  shall  dine, 
and  what  you  shall  have — ^which  street  you  shall  turn  up,  what  singer 
you  shall  go  to  hear — and  whether  you  shall  have  two  games  at 
bUliards  or  four. 

**  I  have  an  idea  of  the  French  play  to-night,"  you  may  remark;  ''  I 
think  I  should  prefer  that." 

^  No,  no,  no,"  is  the  decisive  reply;  "now  don't  say  another  word 
— Aadey's — Ws  all  settled.  Cab!"  And  here,  perhaps,  the  waiter 
brings  in  the  biU,  which,  as  Buzz  is  in  advance,  you  stay  behind  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  settle. 

No  bee  ever  drew  sweets  from  the  fiower  on  which  he  settled,  as 
Buz^s  brain  extracts  food  from  your  affairs  when  it  essays  to  settle 
them.  The  greater  is  his  bliss  the  more  he  manages  your  business; 
and  the  less  business  he  has  with  it,  the  more  feirent  is  his  zeal.  In 
small  matters  he  is  abundantly  authoritative  ("Have  Sherry,  don't 
have  Madeira— come,  now,  that's  settled"—-"  Go  to  Putney,  don't  go 
to  Fnlham— come,  I've  settled  it  so");  but  as  the  affair  rises  in  im- 
portance the  arbitrary  tone  deepens,  and  the  decision  is  without 
sppeaL 

He  is  resolved  to  settle  evetything  concerning  you,  except  your  ac- 
counts. He  settles  whether  you  are  to  fight  out  your  lawsuit  to  the 
end,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  On  whom  you  are 
to  settle  your  estate,  is  a  point  he  professes  to  settle.  He  settles  the 
terms  of  your  will,  and  possibly  he  might  settle  your  famUy  if  you 
were  to  appoint  him  executor. 

Another  class  of  persons  amongst  whom  the  propensity  to  settle  is 
strongly  developed,  though  in  a  manner  widely  Afferent,  is  very  fairly 
represented  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Foresights,  whose  acquain- 
tance we  have  the  happiness  to  possess.  Foresight,  like  all  his  fellow- 
dreamers  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  settles  eveiything,  firmly  and 
irrevocably  as  Mede  and  Persian  law,  by  anticipation.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  the  adjustment  of  matters  by  practical  meddling  9''^ 
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interference — he  never  afiects  the  personal  management  of  affinn  not 
^his  own — ^he  merely  '^  settles  everythiag  in  his  own  miad." 

Shew  him  a  blade  of  grass,  and  he  can  see  a  rich  meadow,  with 
cattle  grazing — a  drop  of  water,  and  the  Nile  riaea  before  hk  Ttakm. 
Read  him  a  prokgne^  and  he  will  tett  you  all  Ao\A  the  play) — he 
^'knows  how  it  will  be^" he  '^  has  settled  it  all  in  hia  own  mind,"^ 
Tom  will  be  sure  to  marrj  Harriet,  Sir  Jonas  will  take  poiaon,  and 
Tricksj  will  be  sent  to  jaily-'-of  conrsel 

Invite  him  to  a  dinner  or  a  dance^  and  he  will  make  out  & 
list  of  the  company  bef<ne  be  goes — the  Gnhbinsee^  MaeSwilla,  and 
O'Cracks,  will  all  be  there— the  Misses  Grants  wiH  be  in  blue,  and 
Lady  Blaneh  in  white,-— st'a  as  good  as  settled.  He  setfelea  in  hia  own 
mind  what  he  shall  say  to  Dobson,  if  he  hare  an  opportunity;  and 
means,  if  fortune  favour  him,  to  whisper  a  certain  tender  secret  into 
the  ear  of  Mrs.  Azdier. 

And  aldM>ugh  not  one  of  these,  or  of  fifty  other  personages,  does  he 
meet  there — although,  in  that  room-full  of  strangers,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  rd^krng  any  <me  of  his  an[ticipations*-the  failure  does  not 
prevent  him  from  settling  the  relationship  and  the  piofessions  of  soorea 
of  the  unknown  who  surround  ham.  He  assigns  one  man  to  the  sto(^- 
exchange,  and  another  to  the  law, — ^at  a  single  lo(^.  The  fat  lady 
and  her  thin  companion  are  aunt  and  niece,  but  the  lour  young  ladies 
in  book-muslin,  who  are  all  so  wonderfully  like  one  another,  are  not  re- 
lated at  alL  The  person  in  a  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons  is  brother  to 
the  second  husband  of  the  lively  dame  who  hangs  on  his  aim;  and 
her  sister  in  peach-colour  is  to  marry  the  man  in  the  purple  stock. 

Never  lose  time  or  temper  in  an  endeavour  to  convince  him  that 
there  is  a  slight  chance  of  his  being  mistaken  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars-^for  it  will  be  fruitless.  You  mighit  as  well  attempt  to  stop 
Mrs.  Frisk  at  Bayswater;  to  keep  Mr.  Bolt  out  of  the  back-setd^ 
ments;  of  to  prevent  Mr.  Busz  from  settling  all  your  little  arrange- 
ments. You  might  as  well  attempt  to  reason  Foresi^t  out  of  his 
own  identity,  as  to  preach  the  bare  possibility  of  error  to  him.  He 
knows  how  it  wiH  aU  be!  he  has  settled  the  thing  in  his  mind!  When 
he  discovers,  if  he  ever  should,  that  he  was  ridiculously  wrong  in 
every  oonviction,  he  complains  ihst  all  his  associations  are  unaet&ed» 
and  he  proceeds  to  weave  another  web  of  guesses,  destined  to  a 
similar  end,  elsewhere. 

He  settles,  in  the  morning,  that  the  conversamone  at  night  wiU  be 
briUiantly  attended  by  numbers  of  the  sdentifie,  and  he  finds  nobody 
there  but  Professors  Jabber  and  Mumble;  while  he  is  extremely  re- 
loetaBt  to  go  to  another  party,  because  he  had  settled  that  it  would  be 
monstrously  dull — yet  he  has  the  bitter  mortifiieation  of  finding  himself 
wonderfully  edified  and  delighted,  when  he  gets  there. 

When  the  trip  to  Bichmcmd  was  planned,  last  wec^  he  settled  that 
himself  and  the  other  seven  were  to  dine  at  the  Star,  ramble  in  tiie 
Park,  row  up  to  Twickenham,  and  return  to  Westminster  by  eight; 
but  he  did  not  caknlate  that  the  steamar  whieh  ran  them  down  would 
prove  such  a  settler— that  the  last  accounts  of  all  his  companiona 
would  so  soon  be  brought  in  fer  final  settleBMnt.  The  shock  Ium 
threatened  to  unsettle  poor  Foresight's  wits;  but  sparing  these,  it 
camot  fttl  to  aid  in  curing  him  of  his  leading  habit — ^that  of  setting 
everything  with  too  much  confidence  beforehand. 
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(amongst  them  he  whose  soul  yearned  for  her  in  absence)  were  to 
be  blotted  from  remembrance ;  and,  at  length,  when  Louis  XIV. 
hoped  she  had  become  a  convert  to  *'  our  holj  church/*  and  her  zealous 
relation  assented  because  Antoa  could  not  utter  a  word — ^when  th^ 
King,  marking  her  change  of  colour,  questioned  her  more  severeLj, 
and  shewed  hmself  determined  to  crush  evciy  63rmptom  of  dissent  and 
sectarianism  in  his  court — she,  alas  1  could  only  reply  by  a  marble 
paleness,  by  a  deep  blush,  and  then  by  a  scarcely  audible  assent. 

Then  conscience  reminded  her,  as  they  passed  on,  that  ^'  in  thajt 
whisper  and  that  blush  she  had  sacrificed  her  faith  to  her  Maker 
to  the  fear  of  her  king."  And  when  afterwards  they  prevailed  i:q>on 
her  to  wear  a  brilliant  trinket  of  her  mother's,  a  diamond  cross,  syn^l 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  Saviour  adored  by  Catholic  and  Protestant,  she 
felt,  as  the  golden  chain  was  clasped  upon  her  neck,  that  th^  were 
rivetting  round  her  the  fetters  of  the  church  of  Borne. 

Other  influences  were  tried ;  and  a  suitor,  young,  handsome,  noble, 
wooed  her  in  impassioned  addresses.  She  remembered,  however,  that 
his  father  had  been  the  great  persecutor  of  her  beloved  Yaudois^  and 
for  a  time  she  was  firm ;  but  the  seeds  of  vanity  and  ambition  had 
been  sown  in  her  mind,  the  contagion  of  the  court  was  around  and 
within  her,  and  to  escape  the  Calholic  convent,  she  took  the  hand  of 
the  Catholic  lord.     She  was  Marchioness  di  Pianesza. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pastor  she  had  left,  the  lover  she  had  parted 
from  for  ever,  were  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  and  awful  duties 
ei\)oined  them  by  religion  and  patriotism.  Oppressive  orders  from 
Savoy  had  been  disobeyed  throughout  the  valleys,  and  all  were  com- 
manded to  leave  their  homes  within  three  days,  to  wander  defenceless 
to  a  strange  land,  or  to  be  expelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Weak  as 
they  were,  they  resolved  to  raise  the  war-cry — and  who  was  its  great 
enoourager  ?— ^e  young  and  delicate  but  all  powerful  inspirer  of  the 
Yaudois,  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Henri  Amaud,  the  almost  sister  of 
that  converted  Anima,  for  whom  the  noble  heart  of  Durand  yet  beat 
with  the  most  fervent  passion;  while  for  him,  in  a  hushed  and  solemn 
aecrecy,  with  a  depth  only  equalled  by  the  delicacy  of  its  devoticm,  the 
bruised  heart  of  Marie  ached  ceaselessly,  and  burned  as  though  the 
springs  of  life  itself  were  drying  up  within  her  bosom. 

Driven  from  their  homes,  it  was  Marie  who  kindled  in  them 
courage  to  encounter  the  untried  perils  of  the  Alpine  path,  and  to  go 
to  Switzerland.  She  led  them,  famished  and  frozen,  to  Geneva,  and 
in  irresistible  accents  of  piety  and  patriotism— of  fiUal  love  and 
Christian  daring — she  addressed  the  Syndics.  Truth  and  eloquence 
like  hers  melted  the  hearts  of  the  Swiss,  and  her  father's  miserable 
flock  were  sheltered.  But  others,  their  friends,  were  yet  more 
miserable, — captives,  under  the  most  frightful  privations  and  aflUctions, 
in  the  dungeons  of  La  Tour.  Could  Marie,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
life,  a  thousand  times  over,  relieve  them?  A  noble  Swiss,  Ernest  Count 
de  Grafenried,  became  passionately  enamoured  of  her;  and  to  secure  a 
path  to  her  affections,  he  undertook  to  plead  in  their  behalf.  He  gave  her 
hopes,  and  asked  for  love;^-but  her  look,  her  few  words,  doomed  him 
to  blank  despair.  What  a  pang  did  his  inadvertent  words  awaken  in 
her  heart,  when  he,  ignorant  of  her  secret,  said — '*  Could  you  but 
know  the  agony  of  unrequited  love!**    That  agony  indeed  was  hers. 

Ernest  promoted  her  cause,  and  Marie  and  her  father  obtained 
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nuglit  be  made  m  strong  eaBua^  to  strfl^e  terra:  Jato  the  hettrte  o£ 
her  people. 

She  was  carried  before  theeomicUy  and^urraignedof  faigbtreasoB  and 
rebefiion  against  her  Unvful  sorereigiiy  the  Di^  of  Savoy,  of  profeasiiig 
heretical  opinions^  and  of -eoncea^ng  important  inf<nrmatioii.  What 
•could  she  plead  botlKr  innocence  of  the  evil  design  imputed  to  her? 
What  could  she  feel  but  that  all  those  dearest  to  her,  tiiey  and  their 
hckf  cause,  must  inevitably  be  lost,  if  the  contents  of  th^  pitpcr,  m 
which  Darand  had  informed  Anima  of  all  their  pkns  of  operaftioiiy 
should  be  foreed  from  her  lips. 

Every  form  of  conimand  to  eztCHTt  coafession  having  been  tried  ia  Tain 
-^poor  Marie  thoaght  she  had  but  to  die  to  keep  h^  secret-^the  rack 
was  shewn  to  her.  An  ashen  hue  stole  over  her  beautiful  coontenanoe^  m 
convulsive  diudder  shook  her  frame — ^but  not  a  word  esci^ied,  and  hat 
whde  heart  and  soul  were  wrqiped  in  prayer  for  help  to  endure.  In 
a  niche  near  the  awful  engine  of  torture  and  death,  appeared  a  beawti- 
fully*carved  ivory  representation  of  the  last  agonies  of  the  eracifixiiGii. 

**  Strange  contrastl  the  image  of  that  wondrous  act  of  love  in  a 
spot  where  all  around  breadied  the  tokens  of  such  of^site  passioiia 
in  those  for  whom  that  holy  sacrifice  was  consummated  r 

She  was  led  to  the  whed,  brought  back,  and  allowed  to  reconsider* 
Again  she  took  refuge  in  prayer,  and  again  the  guards  approadiad^ 
warned,  by  a  sullen  bell,  to  fulfil  their  cruel  office.  At  Jhat  dread 
moment,  a  tiiought  flashed  aerass  her  mind.  She  had  a  friend  at 
Victor's  court — and  she  held  aloft  the  glittering  signet  which  Yictor 
himself  had  given  her  in  a  former  hour.  The  proceedings  were  at  oiioa 
stayed. 

An  hour's  terrible  6uq)ense  and  anguish  ensued ;  and  then,  as  she 
stood  beside  the  horrid  wheel,  and  was  told  tiliat  the  Duke  hisaself  had 
arrived,  she  beheld,  through  the  mist  which  was  before  her  eyes,  even 
in  the  royal  person  who  sat  there  in  all  his  fearful  power  over  life  and 
death,  the  actual  friend  whom  die  had  only  counted  on  as  a  mediator. 
Ere  isiie  fell  prostrate,  she  felt  that  she  was  saved. 

Victor,  whose  best  feelings  were  but  iU-regulated,  and  who^  to  many 
generous  qualities,  added  a  thousand  faults,  had  saved  Marie  only  to 
persecute  her  with  the  outpourings  of  a  frantic  passion  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him.  At  the  former  interview  the  seeds  were  doubtleas 
aown,  and  the  conquest  which  her  beauty  might  have  commenced,  her 
greatness  of  soul  and  innate  nobility  had  completed.  He  appealed  to 
her  gratitude,  which  she  gave  devotedly — ^he  asked  for  love,  and  she 
said  she  was  ready  to  die. 

When  he  approached  her  irreverently,  her  eye  and  voice  assumed  a 
sovereign  command,  and  Victor  shrunk  back  awed  by  her  supernatural 
ealmness.  He  sued  to  her  as  the  humUest  subject  sues.  He  pro- 
mised to  her  fiither,  to  her  countrymen,  a  deed,  granting  to  them 
possession  of  their  peaceful  valleys,  tilie  free  exercise  of  ^leur  rdiigioD. 
He  left  her  to  ruminate,  to  decide. 

Meanwhile  came  Anima,  the  now  widowed  Anima,  into  Victor's 
presence.  Her  husband  had  been  slain;  and  she  the  admired  and  the 
worshipped  of  catholic  courts,  came  to  abjure  her  adopted  faith,  and  to 
profess  herself  again  a  Vaudois  in  heart  and  in  name.  By  Victor's 
leave,  she  repaired  to  Marie's  arms  and  was  forgiven — ^fbigiven  alL 
Up  to  this  moment,  Marie,  pexfai^M,  had  never  felt  that  she  was 
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to  prowciite  the  search;  seating  herself,  meantime,  on  the  recnmbent  hody  of 
Victor  with  andaonted  coolness. 

*' '  Sacre !'  said  one  of  the  men, '  there  is  nothing  here ;  not  at  least  of  flesh  said 
blood,  and  if  there  be,  tins  bayonet  shall  prore.'  He  drew  the  weapon,  bot  Ifarie 
shrank  not.  He  pierced  the  flax,  once,  twice,  and  the  dim  light  concealed  the 
death- like  paleness  which  overspread  her  cheek.  Again  he  throst  the  weapon  in, 
and  this  time  not  in  vain ;  for,  determined  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  wilbngneas 
to  shed  her  blood  in  his  defence,  Marie  so  effectually  screened  the  Doke,  as  to 
leceive  in  her  own  person  the  wound  intended  for  him ;  and  the  bayonet,  as  it  was 
withdrawn,  was  crimsoned  with  her  blood ;  nerertheless,  she  neither  shrieked  nor 
groaned,  bnt  calmly  said, — 

" '  Yon  have  done  yaliantly ;  yon  have  pierced  this  harmless  flax,  and  wonnded 
a  woman  who  aided  your  search.    Go,  boast  of  the  deed  I* 

*'  She  then  attempted  to  rise,  but  sunk  back  exhansted ;  the  other  soldiers, 
ohsrmed  with  her  courage,  and  indignant  at  the  unnecessary  violence  of  their  eom- 
xade,  took  her  part,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  the  object  of  their  Tistt  was 
forgotten,  and  Uie  party  fought  their  way  down  the  stairs.*' 

Victor  was  saved,  to  sit,  in  after  jears,  a  powerful  monarch  on  the 
throne  of  Sardinia.     When  the  moment  of  deliverance  came — 

*'  With  princely  dignity  he  received  Dnrand's  homage,  graoeAilly  reoogmsed 
his  still  beautifhl  wife ;  then,  with  a  tenderer  manner,  turned  to  the  conch  where 
Marie  lay,  and  leaning  over  her,  whispered,  '  My  deliverer,  my  friend,  is  it  thus 
you  suffer  for  me  ?  Ob,  Marie  I  say,  can  I  do  nothing  to  reward  your  generous 
care — ^your  noble  self-sacrifice  ?* 

"  He  bent  closer  to  her,  and  added,  *  Will  you  not  now  return  with  me  to  Turin? 
— ^not  now  listen  to  the  suit  I  dared  to  press  before,  and  thus  multiply  the  benefits 
I  never  can  repay  ?* 

**  Marie  blushed  deeply,  but  she  unhesitatingly  replied, — 

** '  Go,  my  sovereign,  where  the  open  path  of  gloiy  invites  you  to  tread,  nor  ask 
me  to  obscure  its  rays,  by  yielding  to  wishes  which  are  not  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  a  ipneat  and  glorious  prince.  Bear  with  you  the  conviction  that  ths 
Yaudois  have  justified  their  faith ;  and  as  for  me,  believe  that  the  dearest  reminis- 
cence of  my  life  will  be  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  suffer  in  your  cause.'  " 

We  leave  unnoticed  many  admirable  scenes  at  the  Parisian  courts 
in  which  the  characters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Louvois  are  ablj 
sketched;  with  numerous  pictures  of  flight,  heroism,  and  battle-— of 
horrihle  persecution  and  lo^  religious  enthusiasm — alone  sufficient  to 
place  the  writer  in  a  foremost  rank.  The  notes  are  especially  interest- 
ing, and  some  very  curious.  The  dedication  of  this  woik  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Donnington  Priory,  is  a  compliment  which  sudi  a  writer 
must  weU  know  how  to  value. 


WHEN  THY  VOICE  IS  SINGING. 

STANZAS  rOB  MUSK. 
BT   ▲.  Q. 

Whbn  thy  voice  is  singing 
Songs  I  wrote  for  thee. 

Let  thy  thoughts  be  winging, 
Birdlike,  back  to  me. 

When  thy  supple  finger 
Strikes  the  sounding  key, 

Let  one  feeling  linger 
Kind  and  true  to  me. 

When  to  music  thrilling, 
Sorrow  steals  o'er  thee^ 

Let  thine  eyes  be  filling 
With  a  tear  for  me 
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H^r  fUbtaxst  ZtAlt 


Xiag  Eric   amd  IA0    OuSawi,     From  Ae  Danish  of  Ingemann,     By 
Jamt  rrtn^cet   Chapman.    3  vols.     Longman.  —  A  work  of  fiction  which 


OS  to  Copenhagen,  and  lodges  us  among  the  old  Danes — sons  of 
the  men  who  cut  oat  such  sharp  work  for  our  Others  —  is,  it  must  he 
eoofeaMd,  at  the  least  a  literaiy  novelty.  The  most  perfect  and  exquisite 
tAmnder^  perhaps,  in  the  drama  of  England — the  greatest  drama  ever  known 
to  the  world — is  a  Dane;  and  yet  the  English  reader  has  heen  taught  to 
^M  bat  Utile  curiosity  relative  to  the  old  writers,  or  the  more  recent  liteiB- 
tnre,  of  the  land  of  the  prince  and  scholar.  The  introducer  of  this  romance 
lemarfcs  truly  upon  the  singularity,  that  while  a  vivid  appetite  has  been  stimu- 
lated and  gratified  for  Italian,  Swedish,  and  (xerman  productions,  while 
Spain*a  ancient  hallads  find  an  accomplished  translator,  and  the  rhymes  and 
rann&ces  of  many  lands  set  countless  pens  flying,  only  a  stray  thought  now 
and  then  has  been  turned  to  the  books  of  a  country  so  associated  with  Anglo- 


Of  the  dirang^uished  Danish  writers  of  the'  present  day,  M.  Ingemann  is 
who^  in  a  great  degree,  derives  the  spirit  of  his  works  from  the  ancient 
tnifitiocud  lore  of  Scandinavia,  whereof  so  little  is  known  by  the  foreign  reader. 
The  heroic  ballads,  we  here  learn,  have  not  only  supplied  much  of  the  incident, 
but  have  also  suggested  the  individual  colouring  otihe  historical  portraits  thus 
pRtented.  ^  Afi  Uie  prominent  characters  introduced  in  this  romance,  from 
King  Erie  himself  down  to  Morten  the  cook,  aro  historical,  and  enacted 
tCHoely  less  romantic  parts  in  the  drama  of  real  life  than  those  assigned  them 
by  M.  Ingemann.**  Anuredly  they  had  no  quiet  time  of  it ;  but  we  may 
fririr  aftbibate  a  little  of  the  wildness  and  hair-breadth  quality  of  their  lives  to 
the  henHC  biUad-sdiool  in  which  they  wero  first  conceived  Allow  a  little 
deduction  on  this  point,  and  enough  remains  to  give  a  strong  and  striking  idea 
of  the  struggles  which  took  place  m  the  thirteenth  century,  between  throne, 
diufch,  and  people— of  the  gallant  and  enlightened  King  £2ric*s  struggle  with 
nipefititioiis  pr^udice  and  papal  authority— of  his  resistance  to  the  encroaeh- 
iiMDtB  of  the  Hanse-towns — a  subject  of  moro  interest  in  the  present  da^ — and 
of  the  tayinffs  and  doings  of  a  set  known  as  the  *^  Leccarii,**  who  are  designated 
the  ""Sodalttts**  of  that  century. 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  there  is  some  reason  why  this  romance 

shoold  be  interesting  m  many  points  of  view ;  although,  it  is  true,  the  English 

leader  will  be  apt  to  think  some  of  the  details  dry,  and  much  of  the  incident 

melo-dramatic.    There  is  a  bleak  northern  air  over  all,  and  the  characten 

though  always  moving  at  a  smart  pace,  yet  seem  to  want  the  warmth  of 

vitslity.    M.*Ingemann  does  not  overorowd  hb  canvas  with  ladies ;  two  sisters^ 

however,  there  are,  who  afford  a  pretty,  but  rather  forced  contrast — ^indeed,  the 

youngest,  Ulrica,  tries  our  patience,  and  her  petulant  childishness  often  verges 

upon  tile  burlesque  and  the  silly.    The  young  King  Eric  Ericson  is  a  gallant 

f^ore,  boldly  and  bravely  drawn ;  he  at  once  wins  the  reader's  sympathies,  and 

retains  them  to  the  close  of  his  struggles ;  yet  there  is  an  inconsistency,  surely, 

in  his  infiituated  attachment  for  and  confidence  in  his  brother,  beyond  what 

history  is  accountable  for— else,  must  we  acknowledffe  in  King  Erie  the  most 

Ingiving,  but  the  most  weak  and  credulous  of  mortals.   This  somewhat  lessens 

our  resfwct  for  the  inonareh*s  intellect,  which  otherwise  shines  out  fairly  in 

oompanionship  with  that  of  his  youthful  friend  and  adviser,  Drost  Aag^  who 

edipies  Mr.  ritt,  by  becoming  prime-minister  at  twenty-two.    There  is  an 

daitie  grace  and  a  quiet  dignity  about  this  character  which  most  of  the  persona 

«f  the  ramanoe  want  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.    Ministers  in  that  age  and 
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country  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  hard  language.  The  poor  Drost  has  in 
disguise  and  by  mistake  snut  himself  into  the  most  ghastly  pit  that  ever  made 
a  romance-reader  shudder ;  on  making  his  escape,  he  meets  a  man-at-arms. 

'*  He  eyed  the  disguised  Drost  from  head  to  foot,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and 
started  back  a  couple  of  paces.  *  Faugh !  how  thou  look'st,  thou  bloodhound !'  be 
said,  with  disgust,  '  'Tis  hard  for  an  honest  fellow  to  let  such  guests  in,  when  tlie 
king  himself  must  stand  without' 

"  *  I  have  had  a  hard  joust  on  the  read,  braye  countryman.'  said  Aage ;  *  but 
haste  theer 

**  *  Come,  come ;  give  time,  thou  scoundrel  I    The  bandage  over  thy  eyea  iSrM.* 

'< '  What  I  bandage  1  and  foul  words  to  me  I' 

*' '  Of  course,  loggerhead  I  Thou  mightest  be  a  spy  and  trutor,  as  then  art  a 
bloodhound  and  accursed  robber ;  thou  lookest  fit  for  all  such  trades.  The  bandage 
over  thy  eyes  instantly,  thou  hound  t  or  I  kick  thee  back  into  thy  fox-hole.* " 

He  is  afterwards  in  a  plight  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  wretched  Qnanmodo^ 
on  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  The  gallant  Drost  is  mcnre  devoted  to  hia 
king*  than  premiers  are  commonly  considered  to  be.  Imprisoned  in  the  castle 
Erie  is  besieging,  he  endeavours  to  warn  his  king  of  a  pitftU  in  his  path. 


"  Almost  without  knowing  on  what  he  was  about  to  venture,  he  swung  himaeir 
out  of  the  loosened  ptison  grating,  and  let  himself  down  by  his  shoulder  scarf  so 
low  towards  the  tower  wall  that  he  was  able  to  take  his  stand  on  a  projectiug 
buttress ;  but  hardly  had  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  ere  another  fragment  of  Ibe 
prison  wall  loosened,  together  with  the  inm  gratittg  to  whidi  his  acarr  was  boond  f 
It  flew  past  his  head,  and  dashed  aflaiast  the  iron  railing  of  the  baksoBT  bebyw, 
where  hw  scarf  remained  hanging.  He  himself  lost  his  balanee,  and  was  forced  to 
let  go  his  hold ;  but  he  saatched  mvdantarily,  as  if  with  the  instinct  of  self-prsaer- 
vation,  at  the  projectiog  buttress  on  which  his  foot  had  just  rested,  and  thus  ooati- 
nued  to  cling,  while  he  succeeded  in  resting  one  foot  on  the  comer  of  the  sloping 
porch  above  the  staircase  entrance.  He  stood  thus  directly  over  the  stair,  yet  stiff 
at  such  a  height  above  it  as  to  involve  the  certainty  of  sustaining  a  serious  injury 
in  case  of  falling.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  trap-door  of  the  well  was  immedi- 
ately under  his  Teet,  and  that  the  first  footstep  upon  it  would  be  the  signal  for  its 
ihllmg,  and  opening  its  deep  and  certain  grave.  It  was  hardly  poasible  for 
Aag§  to  continue  ms  hold  long  in  this  hanging  position.  Amid  the  naivetsal 
tomult  no  one  peredved  him.  He  now  heard  the  crash  caused  by  the  bnrstinii  oT 
the  gates,  and  the  victorious  shout,  *■  The  castle  is  won !  Long  live  young  king^ 
Eric !'  The  king  had  already  entered  the  castle  as  a  victor  through  the  ^uekag 
gate.  Aag^  could  not  turn  ma  head  round  and  look  down  into  the  yard  without 
Indng  his  balance ;  but  he  heard,  and  iastantl^jr  recognised  the  king's  and  Count 
Henrik's  voices  for  below  him.  *  Beware,  my  Uege  1  here  is  a  pitfoll  1'  he  shouted 
with  all  his  might ;  but  his  voice  was  too  faint ;  he  was  exhausted  by  his  desperate 
exertions,  and  no  one  appeared  to  hear  him  amid  the  imiversal  clashing  of  weapons,, 
and  the  noisy  shouts  of  victory.  He  was,  besides,  hidden  by  the  pillar  of  the 
tovrer  from  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building.  '  FareweQ, 
tweet  Margaretha !  forewdl,  love  and  lifo!  ne  gasped;  *  I  must  below.'  His  foU 
and  death,  at  this  moment,  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  the  king's  liftL 
*  Long  Kve  my  king  !*  he  shouted,  and  lei  go  his  Itold  of  the  bnttress.** 

The  charactersi  when  they  get  together,  generally  converse,  so  that  a  oon«- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  story  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  but  it  miffht  be 
shortened  with  advantage,  for  some  of  the  subordinates  say  much  more  &an  ia 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  events,  or  the  development  of  their  own 
oommonplaoe  chancters.  There  are  several  bold  descrintive  passages,  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  uaknighting  a  respectable  spur-ndder  in  Uiose  days, 
with  two  or  three  tenderer  scenes  that  throw  in  the  much- wanted  iiiflwnnu 
of  softneaa  and  refinament 


Tlu Home  Tremmrff:--!.  Sir Horn-Boak.  % Nureery  Songs.  Omdai^Nev 
Bond  StreeL-^hk  the  old  days,  when  George  the  Third  was  king,  no  prince  in 
Christendom— not  Albert  Edward,  had  he  then  been  alive— could  ever  have 
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of  poaKsing  sndi  nictnre-books  and  suoh  poetics  as  these  are.  Ko ; 
•Bob  elegance  and  bcSnity  of  deooration  vere  nninvented  then,  and  the  Prince 
of  Walea  most  be  acknowledged  to  have  &llen  upon  felicitous  times.  These 
two  amall  Tolumes,  gleaming  outside  with  the  most  nameless  of  green  and  ihe 
most  inexpressible  m  purple,  are  enough  to  set  every  little  occupant  of  the 
BMxlem  nnnery  screaming  for  them  "  iDce  mad.*^  In  truth,  we  should  be  un- 
gnteftd  for  the  joy  derived  (very  long  ago)  from  the  nursery  songs  here 
eoOected,  lor  the  first  time,  if  we  md  not  own  that  we  recdlect  them  well,  and 
hscfe  read  them  all  over — stopping  at  every  picture  to  admire  not  merely  the 
bngkt  and  tsateful  cdooring,  but  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  design,  whose 
anperiority,  in  several  instances,  shews  that  some  practised  and  popular  hand 
has  herecxxidescended — and  most  wisely,  too — ^to  employ  its  art  on  the  subjects 
whidi  first  ftsdnated  his  littie  soul  in  early  infimcy.  And  as  for  Sir  Hom- 
Book,  it  is  an  extremely  prettily-planned  and  neatly-executed  set  of  verses, 
A  to  reward  and  delight  every  tender  juvenile  in  the  kingdom.  The  illustra- 
aie  perfect — so  is  the  binding.    We  must  say  that  he  who  supi^Ues  a 


NoveltT  for  the  Nursery  does  a  Christian-like  and  gentlemanly  act — and  Mr. 
Condau  has  done  '* 


Tales  of  JewUh  Butory,  Bv  CeUa  and  Marion  Moss.  3  tfoU.  MiBer  and 
Fidd, — ^llie  Hebrew  writers  of  old  have  done  such  wonders  for  the  world,  and 
Ud  SQOceanve  senerations  of  men  under  such  a  weight  of  debt,  that  the  Jewish 
ofople  may  be  held  exempt  from  aQ  obligation  to  contribute  further  to  the 
moary  treasures  of  mankind.  However  they  may  have  benefited  modem 
nations  by  music  or  merchandise,  we  owe  few  books  to  them ;  and  we  should 
therefore  the  more  cordially  greet,  as  well  as  curiously  examine,  the  offerings 
of  tiiese  young  Jewish  writers,  whose  maiden  (we  might  almost  say  whose 
diildish)  verses,  were  hidled  as  souffs  of  promise  a  few  seasons  ago.  All  that 
was  promised  in  poetry,  and  indeed  much  more,  is  here  fulfilled  m  prose ;  and 
If  any  order  of  riders  should  find  in  either  of  the  four  or  five  tales,  into  which 
these  volumes  are  divided,  a  want  of  attractiveness  and  vital  interest,  the  fiiult, 
assuredly,  is  rather  in  the  remoteness,  in  the  associations  awakened,  or  some 
olfaer  peculiarity  connected  with  the  sulject,  than  in  tiie  powers  which  the 
Mr  Hebrews  have  manifested  in  the  working  out  of  their  design.  They  have 
hnagiiialion  of  no  fiagging  kind—boldness  that  executes  their  conception  with- 
out the  least  P^nse  or  miwiving — enough  rea^g  of  a  particular  kind  to  set 
up  a  ISbnrr  fuH  of  Jewish  romance- writers — a  <{uick  eye  for  the  gorgeous,. 
the  graceful,  and  the  metnresque — much  knowledge  (doubtiess)  of  the 
CDStoms  and  haHts  it  is  tnor  prorince  to  portray — cpreat  powers  of  description,, 
often  admirably  used — and  a  never-failing  flow  of  harmonious  but  frequently 
too  florid  language.  They  punt  set-scenes  and  state-draperies  as  distinctiy 
as  Mr.  Hart  could  portray  them  upon  canvas;  and  if  we  are  at  present 
disposed  to  rate,  by  a  somewhat  lower  standard,  their  portraitures  of 
character  and  delineations  of  passions  and  of  manners,  what  wonder  ?  But 
they  have  made  great  advances  here,  and'  in  these  volumes  have  erinced  a 
knowledffe  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  hi 
many  older  and  more  practised  writers.  ^  The  Twin  Brothers  of  Nearda,**  the 
bogest  of  the  tsles,  is,  in  some  respects,  the  fiivourite ;  it  is  written  with 
passionate  earnestness  and  conspicuous  grace;  but  the  writer  should  avoid 
those  attempts  at  what  is  called  ^^  strong  writing)'*  which  are  seen  in  the  death 
of  the  Parthim  and  in  the  closing  words  of  the  story.  These,  however,  are 
but  weak  examples  of  the  bad  taste  to  which  we  allude.  How  could  the 
writer  apply  to  the  fair  and  noble  Paula  so  vile,  so  affected,  so  barbarous,  so 
disparaging  an  epithet  as  **  talented  ?**  **  The  Pharisee,"  if  less  striking,  is  less 
dewctive,  and  contains  some  passages  equally  forcible  and  delicate.  The  en- 
eonragement  which  these  writers  are,  we  presume,  sure  to  experience  among 
their  own  people,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  everywhere. 
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The  Works  ofMonteagne^  edited  by  Wiluam  Hazlztt,  fonn  a  voluioe — 
one  rich  noble  volume — which  we,  months  ago,  welcomed  to  oar  Library 
Table.  Hallam  says,  that  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  make,  in  several  respects, 
an  epoch  in  literature ;  and  he  adds,  of  this  earliest  classical  writer  in  the 
French  language,  that  he  is  the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is  ashamed  not  to 
have  read.  We  may  observe  upon  this,  that  the  appearance  of  the  present 
edition  constitutes  an  epoch  in  tne  history  of  the  dehghtful  essayist's  writings, 
and  that  the  English  gentleman  who  has  fiuled  to  read  him  hitherto,  will  have 
no  decent  excuse  for  leaving  him  unread  now.  The'volume  is  complete :  it  com- 
prises the  Essays  translated  by  Cotton ;  the  Letters ;  the  Journey  into  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  now  first  translated ;  notes  from  all  the  commentators ;  the 
critical  opinions  of  eminent  authors  on  Montaigne ;  the  ^oges  of  MM.  Jay 
and  Villemain ;  a  bibliographical  notice  of  all  the  editions,  with  copious  in- 
dexes ;  and  a  life  of  the  philosopher  by  his  present  editor.  This  life  is  written 
with  a  right  feeling  of  the  subject,  and  with  a  due  care  as  to  the  points  to  be 
excluded  as  well  as  introduced.  The  Essays  tell  us  so  much  about  Montaigne, 
exhibiting  to  us  his  habits  as  well  as  his  thinkings,  that  a  more  lengthened 
dissertation  was  unnecessary.  What  Mr.  Ilazlitt  has  here  translated  is  well 
done ;  and  no  one  who  justly  appreciates  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Montaigne's 
writings  will  think  any  addition  to  them  superfluous.  On  the  oontnury,  he 
will  welcome  for  its  own  sake  the  journey  into  Germany  and  Italy.  Of  the 
mode  in  which  the  editor  has  dealt  with  Cotton's  translation  of  the  Essays,  we 
heartily  approve.  Cotton,  prefacing  his  memorable  translation,  says,  that  the 
author  has  suffered  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  former  translator  (John  Florio), 
but  that  both  are  to  be  excused,  where  they  miss  the  sense  of  the  author, 
**  whose  lanffuaffe  is  such  in  many  places  as  nammar  cannot  reconcile,  which 
renders  it  Uie  bardest  book  to  make  a  justifiable  version  of  that  I  ever  yet 
saw."  Then  there  were  numberless  errors  of  thepress,  resulting  from  a  slub- 
bered manuscript  and  an  illiterate  amanuensis.  Trie  editor  of  a  later  edition 
altered  Cotton*s  prose  in  above  3000  places.  Since  then  (in  1776)  a  new 
edition  of  the  same  translation  appeared,  with  ^*  considerable  amendments  and 
improvements,**  but  in  the  process  of  modernizing  Cotton's  language  its  spirit 
evi^porated.    Mr.  Hazlitt  has  now  risked  the  cliarge  of  presumption  (in  some 

2uarters)  by  deciding,  after  a  careful  and  close  comparison,  that  not  to  alter 
lotton,  m  some  places,  would  be  an  injustice  to  Montaigne.  Admitting  the 
masterly  character  of  the  translation,  taking  it  in  its  whole  spirit,  he  yet  shews 
that  **  there  occur  in  it,  and  at  no  long  intervals,  instances  of  carelessness 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  tlie  translation.'*  It  mav  amuse  the 
reader  to  give  one  or  two  of  these  inaccuracies,  as  detected  by  Mr.  Hazlitt. 
Montaigne,  chatting  about  smells,  remarks — *^  En  la  plus  espesse  barbarie^  les 
frmmes  Scythei,  &c.  **  In  an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian 
women,*'  &c. ;  which,  in  Cotton*s  version,  is  rendered — "  In  the  wildest  parts 
of  Barbary,  the  Scythian  women,"  &c.  In  one  place,  where  Montaigne  gives 
an  account  of  an  accident  that  threw  him  into  a  swoon,  he  says — **  I  had  so 
much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  g^ve  a  horse  to  my  w&e,  wJiOy  Isaw^ 
was  toiling  and  labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy  one  ;'* 
this  Cotton  renders — ^^I  had  so  much  sense  as  to  order  that  a  horse  I  saw  trip 
and  /alter  on  the  way,  which  is  mountiunous  and  imeasy,  should  be  given  to 
n^  tri^e.*'  Mr.  Hazlitt  truly  says  that  this  subjects  his  author  to  a  grave  im- 
putation. His  vindication  is  complete,  and  his  patience  has  been  equal  to  his 
acnteness.  The  success  which  this  volume,  introduced  by  a  pretty  vignette 
and  well-engraved  portrait,  vrill  be  sure  to  command,  must  amply  recompense 
the  labour  with  which  he  has  followed  up  his  collection  of  the  writings  of  the 
true  Englishman,  Defoe. 
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and  bounded  by  a  stream  on  wliich  seem  to  float  half-a-dozen  veaeels, 
all  of  the  smallest  tonnage,  most  of  tbem  mere  barlcR,  we  could  hardly 
recogniee  the  swelling  city  adorned  witli  majestic  edifices,  traversed 
by  magnificent  and  crowded  streets,  and  on  its  river  side  flanked  by 
gigantic  docks  of  ahnost  Titanic  masonry. 

Tlie  flourishing  state  of  Liverpool  is  not  by  any  means  remarkable 
for  antiquity.  It  dat«a  from  abont  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
and  however  it  may  shock  the  fine  feelings  of  the  existing  race  of  the 
men  philosophizing  by  the  side  of  the  Mersey,  its  prosjierity  had  beyond 
question  its  origin  in  the  slave-trade,  of  which  Liverpool,  having 
filched  that  commerce  from  Bristol,  became  the  great  emporium.  We 
shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  statistical  details,  which,  if  they  seek, 
they  may  find  in  many  a  bulky  volume  of  parliamentary  reports;  nor 
weary  them  by  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  question  now 
set  at  rest  for  ever.  The  labours  of  disinterested  philantiiropists,  and 
of  philanthropists  whom  the  most  exalted  charity  con  hardly  admit  to  be 
disinterested,  have  removed  the  stain  of  tolerating  slavery  from  the 
code  of  British  law.  We  have  at  all  events  got  rid  of  the  tuord; 
whether  we  have  got  rid  of  the  tkmg,  may  be  a  matter  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. Be  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  slave-trade  crammed  Liverpool 
4ith  wealth;  and  that  wealth,  by  its  natural  operation,  raised  Liverpool 
into  importance.  George  Frederick  Cooke,  in  one  of  those  wild  and 
nnaccountable  sallies  into  which  nothing  but  genius,  even  in  drunken- 
ness, can  burst,  while  performing  the  part  of  Richard  the  Third, 
in  the  W^amson-square  Theatre  of  Liverpool,  amid  a  hissing  and 
hooting,  well  earned  for  having  been  so  overcome  by  the  poetry  of 
Shakspeare^  or  the  punch  of  the  Angel,  as  to  tumble  about  iha  stage, 
obtained  attentioa  by  crying,  with  his  wondrous  Voice,  "  Silence,  and 
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hear  me!''  The  call  was  instantlj  obeyed.  Moulding  his  features  into 
his  most  terrific  scowl,  he  looked  on  the  astonished  audience^  and  the 
indignant  representative  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  thus  shouted 
forth: — 

"  It  is  hard  enough  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  such  a  profession 
as  that  in  which  I  appear ;  but  it  is  the  lowest  depth  of  disgrace  to  be 
compelled  to  j^y  the  buffoon  for  the  amusement  of  a  set  of  wretches, 
every  stone  of  whose  streets,  eveiy  brick  of  whose  houses,  every  block 
of  whose  docks,  is  grouted  and  cemented  together  by  the  blood  and 
marrow  of  the  sold  and  murdered  African." 

The  audience,  by  their  indignation  or  their  silence,  gave  at  least  a 
qualified  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  unceremonious  remonstrance;  and 
the  attention  which  was  refused  by  the  merchants  of  Sydney  Lane,  or 
Goree  Dock,  to  the  tame  eloquence  of  a  Wilberforce,  or  the  sober 
preachings  ol  a  Clarkson,  was  aroused  with  feelings  of  shame  by  the 
fierce  denunciation  of  a  tipsy  actor.  Men  are  still  alive  who  actuaUy 
traded  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  many  will  remember  the 
days  when  the  watchword,  '*  Liberty  and  the  slave-tn^e,"  fieated 
proudly  upon  the  election-lMumers  of  Greneral  Tarleton.  Why  ahoald 
we  not  remember  it?  It  was  only  in  1807;  and  that  to  young  peo|^ 
like  us  counts  not  much  more  tlum  if  it  were  yesterday. 

Cooke's  savage  taunt  was  of  course  nothing  more,  as  well  may  be  be- 
lieved, than  a  ferocious  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  many  ho- 
nourable and  iq>right  men  were  engaged  in  this  man-traffic,  the  prc^rie^ 
of  which  they  never  doubted;  and  that  few  of  the  most  unezceptioii- 
able  merchants  in  Liverpool,  though  closing  their  eyes  to  what  was 
called  '*  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,"  refused  to  accept  the 
profits  which  it  returned.  We  have  now  nothing  further  to  add  in 
the  way  of  introduction  to  our  story,  except  that  this  peculiar  trade 
having  had  its  main  encouragement  in  this  country  by  the  Assiento 
contract,  and  its  main  discouragement  by  what  John  Wesley  called 
the  Grand  Revival  of  religion,  our  story  fixes  itself  in  the  middle  time 
between  both — ^viz.,  in  1760. 

Just  only  is  it  to  remark,  that  many  persons  in  Liverpool  conscien- 
tiously protested  against  this  traffic — especially  Quakers,  and  the  more 
austere  dissenters.  Just,  also,  is  it  to  add,  that  a  general  suspicion 
prevailed  that  those  same  Quakers  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  business. 
This  they  declared  to  be  a  calumny,  and  were  behoved,  as  peq[4e 
wished  to  believe.  But  of  the  mercantile  world,  some,  without  makii^ 
any  noisy  professions,  conscientiously  abstained  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  capture  and  sale  of  ^eir  fellow-creatures;  and  among 
them  was  the  famous  house  of  Hibblethwaite,  Manesty,  and  Co.,  of 
Pool  Lane,  Liverpool.  This  firm,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  single  individual,  Mr.  John  Manesty. 

Mr.  Manesty  was  about  three  or  four  and  forty  years  of  age  when 
our  narrative  commences.  His  countenance  was  cold  and  calculating, 
seldom,  if  ever,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  and  almost  as  seldom  darkening 
into  a  frown.    In  stature,  he,  like  one  of  Crabbe's  heroes-^ 


Grave  Jonas'  kindred,  Sibrl  kindred's  sire. 
Was  Ms  feet  high,  and  look'd  eix  inehes 


r 


and  his  massive  head,  somewhat  (contrary  to  custom,  he  wore  no 
peruke)  touched  with  gray,  and  ra{adly  inclining  to  be  bald,  was 
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years  of  age,  twenty  of  which  he  had  passed  in  indefatigable  and  un- 
ceasing commercial  industry  in  his  native  town.     The  Exchange  dock 
itself  could  not  have  been  more  punctual  and  imvarying  in  its  move- 
ments than  he.     Six  o'clock  every  morning  of  winter  or  summer  found 
him  seated,  upon  the  high  stool  of  his  inner  office,  tinning  over  his 
books  of  business  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  preparatory  to  the  labours  of 
the  day.     Eight  o'clock  every  evening  saw  him  as  invariably  occupied, 
upon  the  same  stool,  over  the  same  books,  which  had  recorded  the 
results  of  those  now  finished  labours.     Few  incidents  marked  the 
interval  between  those  hours.     Writing  letters  occupied  his  time  until 
eight  o'clock,  when  he  sate  down  to  a  hearty  breakfast  of  northern 
cheer,  to  which  his  temperate  habits  and  robust  frame  enabled  him  to 
do  ample  justice.     The  multifarious  occupations  of  commerce  engaged 
him  until  dinner,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  habit  of  the  Liver- 
pool merchants — ^whose  custom  it  was,  then,  even  more  than  now,  to 
dine  in  taverns — was  served  at  home,  and  he  shared  a  plain  but  solid 
repast  with  a  single  companion.     A  tankard  of  ale,  and  sometimes  a 
glass  of  port,  was  its  only  accompaniment ;  and  dinner  concluded,  he 
went  upon  'Change,  to  transact  affairs  with  his  brother  merchuits. 
Great  was  the  deference  which  he  there  met;  and  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  bills,  bonds,  obligations,  bargains,  freights,  insurances,  specula- 
tions, contracts,  shipments,  ladings,  entries,  consignments,  and  a  host  of 
other  words  familiar  to  mercantile  ear  in  a  great  emporium  of  trade  and 
shipping,  were  despatched  by  him  with  the  rapidity  acquired  by  long 
practice,  and  a  decision  which  is  the  sure  attenduit  upon  a  heavy  purse. 
His  dealings  were  upright,  his  engagements  punctually  observed ;  and 
though  in  doing  business  with  others  who  were  not  so  punctual  or  so 
solvent  as  himself,  he  had  no  scruple  to  enforce  his  claims  in  such 
manner  as  the  law  allows  and  the  court  awards,  yet  the  very  greatness 
of  his  transactions  precluded  him  from  being,  in  general,  mixed  up 
with  needy  or  embarrassed  parties,  and  his  wealth  often  allowed  him 
to  display  the  semblance,  and  perhaps  the  reality,  of  generous  and 
kindly  dealing  towards  the  fallen  or  broken  adventurer  in  trade.     At 
five,  tea,  followed  by  an  hour's  indulgence  in  smoking,  (his  only  luxury, 
and  conscientious  scruples  occasionally  reproached  him  for  indulging  in 
this  slave-raised  weed,)  brought  him  again  to  his  books ;  a  br^bd  and 
cheese  supper,  sometimes  relieved  by  a  glass  of  hot  rum  and  water, 
followed,  and  ten  o'clock  consigned  him  to  his  bed,  thence  to  rise  at  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  repeat  the  labours  of  the  bygone  day. 

Such  was  the  sober  and  unvarying  life  of  Manesty,  and  many  more 
besides  of  his  contemporaries. 

CHAPTER  IL 

WHO  THE  WOLSTERHOLMSS  WSRS,  AND  WHO  WAS  THEIR  SUCCESfiOR 

AT  WOLSTERHOLME  CASTLE. 

From  his  business,  as  we  have  already  stated,  African  traffic  was 
wholly  excluded;  he  had  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  protesting 
against  the  slave-trade,  then  principally  opposed  by  the  dissenters, 
which  threw  him  much  into  their  company;  and  though  not  departing 
from  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  was  i*eared,  he  seldom  at- 
tended its  services,  preferring,  instead,  to  frequent  the  chapd  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Hickathrift,  called  by  his  admirers  Zealous 
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Zflchariidiy  and  by  all  whom  thej  would  consider  the  ungodly.  Old  Cuff* 

tbe-Curiiion,  both  titles  being  derived  from  the  energy  with  which  he 

enforced  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Calvinism.     The  house  had,  indeed, 

fbmierlj  been  somewhat  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  but  that 

branch  of  the  business  had  been  entrusted  to  the  elder  Hibblethwaite. 

Manes^  never  liked  it;  and  on  the  old  man's  death,  this  dislike  was 

still  further  increased  by  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  younger 

gentlenian,  while  on  a  visit  to  Port  Royal;  proceedings  which,  in  the 

opinions  of  his  grave  partner,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  reflect 

credit  on  the  character  of  the  firm.     This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 

principal  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  partnership,  after  which  event 

Manesty  gave  up  the  West  Indian  and  African  connexion  altogether. 

When  it  was  pressed  upon  him  that  there  were  other  things  besides 

slaves  to  be  tnded  in — ^as  palm  oil,  or  gold  dust — ^upon  the  Gambia,  he 

used  sternly  to  reply — "  No— no,  it  is  best  not  to  touch  the  thing  at 

all !     Have  I  no  consideration  for  the  souls  of  my  sailors,  whom  I 

shoold,  by  despatching  them  thither  on  any  mission  whatever,  expose 

to  the  contamination  of  being  the  associates  of  murderers,  pirates,  and 

manstealers  7"      In  all  other  branches  of  commerce  he    zealously 

engaged,  and  so  monotonous  was  his  life,  that  for  more  .than  twen^ 

years  he  was  never  known  to  have  left  Liverpool  for  a  further  distance 

than  Manchester,  a  journey  then  performed  with  ease  and  expedition 

in  six  hours,  except  some  twice  or  thrice  on  short  business  expeditions 

to  London — and  once  a  year,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  estate  which, 

much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  commercial  friends,  he  had  purchased 

in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

Wokterholme  manor  was  seated  amid  the  rugged  and  then  almost 
inaccessible  moorlands  on  the  Lancastrian  border.  Before  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  it  could  boast  of  a  castle,  the  inmates  of  which  were 
ooatinaally  occupied  either  in  border  warfare  against  the  Scotch,  or  in 
the  civil  contentions  of  the  Flantagenets.  The  castle  gpradually  made 
way  for  a  strong  castellated  house,  which  had  the  honour  of  having 
kept  off  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge  in  the  war  of  Charles  and  his  Parlia- 
ment: that  in  its  turn  was  in  more  peaceful  times  succeeded  by  a 
modern  mansion,  built  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  days  of  Anne;  and 
the  waste  moorland  was  made  to  blossom  with  the  rose  in  a  curious 
garden,  ornamented  with  the  innumerable  devices,  which  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  queer  gardeners  who  flourished  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  was  fond  of  puzzling  forth.  But  that  house,  at 
the  time  of  our  story,  was  almost  in  ruins.  The  lands,  never  carefully 
cultivated,  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  cultivated  altogether,  and  now 
afforded  but  scanty  pasturage  for  a  few  straggling  sheep ;  the  garden 
akme  retained  some  semblimce  of  its  pristine  pomp.  The  house  sup* 
plied  a  dwelling-place,  such  as  it  was,  for  a  poor  old  man,  who  had 
been  under-gardener,  many  years  bygone,  in  the  days  of  the  last  Wol* 
sterfaofane,  and  by  his  zeal,  exerted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
winding  walks  were  kept  in  order;  the  evergreens  clipped  and  trimmed 
into  their  original  shapes  of  heraldic  griffins — ^the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  famOy ;  the  fruit  of  bush  or  tree  preserved  from  totally  perish- 
ing; the  flower-knots  still  disposed  in  their  whimsical  mazes;  the 
green  border  of  the  long  fish-pond-^ fish-pond,  indeed,  no  more!  for 
the  fish  had  long  vanish^ — cleaned  and  cleared — ^the  rose  was  reared, 
the  weed  uprooted— all  with  as  much  care  as  if  the  eyes  of  its  former 
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The  only  loTe  worth  speaking  of,  should  spring 
Pore,  fiom  a  licence  and  a  plain  gold  ring. 

{Trandatuiforthe  Country  Gentlemen.) 

Before  Mauley  and  Howardson  happened  to  meet  again  on  con- 
fidential termsy  years  bad  passed  over  their  heads*  The  former 
was  DOW  one  of  the  most  eminent  speakers  in  the  House^  and 
lawrers  at  the  bar^ — the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers ; — ^the  latter 
had  got  into  White's,  and  was  the  lover  of  Lady  Rachel  Lawrance. 
— ^Each  sincerely  pitied  the  other. 

Never  did  Howardson  cast  his  eyes  in  the  morning  papers 
over  one  of  the  learned  orations  of  nis  quondam  frieno^  stuffed 
M  of  fiicts,  precedents^  and  dates,  and  larded  with  quotations, 
without  the  deepest  commiseration  for  a  man  compelled  to  bum 
the  midnight  oil  for  the  concoction  of  what,  after  all,  was  an 
obstruction  to  the  debate ; — and  when  Mauley,  in  skimming  the 
news  of  the  day,  chanced  upon  the  name  of  Howardson  ten  times 
repeated,  as  present  at  levees,  drawing-rooms^  balls,  dinners, 
concerts,  parties,  breakfasts,  operas,  plays, — he  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  ^'  Half  the  trouble  he  gives  himself  in  whipping 
up  this  monstrous  quantity  of  trifle,  would  suffice  to  make  mm  a 
valuable  member  of  society  1" 

For  Mauley  was  not  aware  that  in  his  turbulent  round  of 
pleasures,  Howardson  was  carried  on,  with  very  little  trouble 
to  himself,  by  the  force  of  the  current;  that  he  was  now  in- 
corporate with  the  Sons  of  the  Century,  who  have  the  wbip- 
haodofthe  alligator; — nor  was  Howardson  capable  of  under- 
standing, in  his  turn,  that  a  man  who  has  nis  shoulder  to 
the  great  wheel  of  the  state,  a  stoker  to  the  power-loom  in  which 
are  weaving  the  future  destinies  of  mankind, — has  no  more  care 
or  thov^ht  for  the  petty  iretfulnesses  of  life,  than  the  sun  is 
oflTendea  by  the  weeas  that  spring  up  under  its  golden  eyes,  amid 
thegreen  pastures. 

Tne  charming  wife  whom  Howardson  did  not  envy  to  Mauley, 
seeing  that  she  was  neither  brilliant  in  mind  nor  beautiful  in 
penon,    completed    the  happiness   of  the    professional    man. 

h2 
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But  in  HowardflODy  there  was  nothing  either  above  or  below 
par,  to  prevent  her  meeting  him  on  equal  mround.  She  was  not 
omple-nearted  enough  to  discover  that  wnat  appeared  to  be  an 
unoccupied  state  of  feeling,  was,  in  truth,  the  absence  of  feeling. 
Had  she  been  aware  of  it,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  set  about 
the  task,  with  more  than  Batavian  industry,  of  reclaimiug  that 
infertile  nature, — ^redeeming  its  arid  sands  m)m  the  sea,  and  its 
mud  from  the  sluice.  But  in  her  blindness  of  self-sufficiency 
perceiving  nothing  of  the  matter,  she  kept  listening  with  patient 
mteiest  for  the  vibration  of  chords  that  did  not  exist;  nor  was  it 
till  the  close  of  a  year's  intimacy,  she  hovered  on  the  veige  of  a 
dkcoveiy  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  the  fallacious  hues  of  a 
mir^, — ^the  deceptious  grandeur  of  a  Fata  Moigana. — 

More  than  <mce,  in  reply  to  some  eloquent  appeal  to  his  sen- 
fffbiltf<»f»,  to  which  he  appeared  to  lend  an  ear,  she  had  been 
answered  bv  a  complaint  agaiust  his  laundress  for  the  vile  plait- 
ing of  his  shirt,  or  an  eulogy  of  the  excellence  of  Lord  Marmi- 
toQ'a  ouster  patties;  but,  aware  of  the  misery  to  herself  should 
her  misgivings  be  converted  into  certain^,  she  sealed  her  eyes 
conviction. 

To  find  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  reputation  she  had  retained 
amid  perils  and  dangers  unknown  to  the  career  of  happier  women, 
had  been  made  in  vain,  would  have  been  terrible,  mdeed, — an 
otter  bankruptcy  of  name  and  fiune, — of  heart  and  souL  Her 
findb,  acooroingly,  became  almost  an  act  of  obstinacy;  and 
though  she  endured  moments  of  torture,  such  as  distracted  the 
neat  minds  of  old,  (when  penetrated,  on  the  first  diffusion  of 
CfariBtianity,  by  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  worshipping  false 
md^  ttid  must  renounce  the  fiuth  that  was  in  them, — )  with 
me  fisod  perseverance  of  her  sex,  she  lavished  her  incense  the 
OKire  at  that  doubtful  shrine ; — ^in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the 
didiDg  and  fi:i^rant  fimies  mi^ht  intercept  her  perception  of 
die  earthlineas  of  her  chosen  divmity. 

It  wai^  however,  impossible  to  conceal  firom  her  dav*by- 
dajr  coinpanion,  the  worm  in  the  bud  of  her  glowing  fiiend- 
shipu — HowBidson  saw  himself  scrutinized  and  examined,  when 
he  only  wanted  to  be  adored. — Moreover,  he  chose  to  be  adored 
as  lie  100*, — no  ^*  errors  excepted."'  It  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an  cootft  of  his  inches  to  assume  a  virtue,  or  even  a  vice, 
where  he  had  it  not.  It  was  not  for  1dm  to  patch  himself  up  a 
diaiacter,  like  a  packet  of  second-rate  goods  made  up  for  sale, 
or  a  bioken^own  horse  vamped  for  the  market  He  accordingly 
treated  the  lovely  Lady  Racmel,  intent  upon  his  subjugation,  as 
Waterton  treated  the  alligator ; — ^plun^d  the  rowels  of  scorn 
deeply  and  bitterly  into  her  trembhng  sides,  and  reduced  her  to 


By  evincing  the  slightest  alarm  at  her  scrutiny,  Hike  mortals 
when  addieaaed  by  a  supernatural  being,)  he  had  neen  lost  I-— 
His  aetf-fioasession  neutralized  her  power. 
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is  going  on  a  Tisit  to  Taymouth  Castle,  (the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane ;")  or,  ^^  When  I  was  hunting  at  Belvoir,  last 
winter,  (with  the  Duke  of  Rutland.")  But  authors  are  rarely 
men  of  the  world ;  and  books  are  apt  to  desc^be  first  the  man, 
and  next  the  mansion. 

We  observe  asain,  therefore,  Greyoke  was  a  charming  old 
place.  Not  one  of  those  battlemented  strongholds  of  ancient  fie&, 
which  seem  intended  to  bandy  looks  of  defiance  with  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign.  There  was  nothing  of  the  feudal  bully  about 
its  quaint  and  sober  antiquity.  The  park,  of  moderate  dimen* 
sions,  was  varied  by  noble  slopes,  never  amounting  to  the  precipi- 
tous; and  the  stream  by  which  it  was  watered  was  a  smooth  and 
fertiUzing  river,  like  Denham's  numbers. 

Without  o'erflowing,  full 

The  woods  were  in  their  maturity, — the  timber  tended  and 
cared  for  as  a  fitvourite  child :  the  venerable  evergreens,  massive 
and  stately  as  deciduous  trees  elsewhere ;  the  deciduous,  a  little 
oMT-venerable  perhaps, — ^more  than  one  stag-homed  oak  being 
perceptible  in  the  park,  like  some  gray-headed  servitor  at  a  side- 
Doard,  whose  services  are  null,  but  whose  feeble  presence  does 
more  honour  to  the  lord  of  the  feast,  than  a  legion  of  active  stan- 
dard footmen. 

There  was  no  glorious  flower-garden,  no  fine  conservatory,  at 
Greyoke ;  but  the  cumbrous  old  green-house,  containing  more 
wall  than  glass,  produced  such  exotics  as  poor  old  Eew  suppUed 
the  kingdom  withal,  '*  when  George  the  xhird  was  kine,  in  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  to  the  airy  lanterns  of  mo<km  hor- 
ticaltaie.  The  arbours  were  such  as  Richardson's  heroines  might 
have  s^hed  in ;  and  the  sravel  walks,  smooth  and  weedless  as 
whetstone,  were  rectanguhr  as  a  Moravian  settlement  or  the 
capital  of  Yankeeland.  Ca{)ability  Brown  had  left  the  place 
uncompted ;  Picturesque  Price  had  not  presumed  to  lay  a  nnger 
on  its  well-trimmed  yews ;  Repton  had  stood  afar  off,  and  wept 
over  its  backslidings.  When  the  summer  sun  shone  glowingly 
upon  the  old  ^bles,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  be  the  self-same  sun- 
dune  that  enlightened  them  when  King  James  made  war  upon 
the  witches ;  wnereas  the  sunshine  at  Langley  Hall,  a  bran  new 
seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the  newly-created  Lord 
Lan^ey,  looked  like  some  modem  substitute, — something  manu- 
&cturea  at  the  Royal  Observatory  or  Polytechnic  Institution. 

The  dignified  lady  of  the  mansion  was  as  appropriate  to  her 
home  as  its  noble  breed  of  mastiflb,  or  the  richly  stained  windows 
of  its  low-browed  halL  For  Greyoke  had  been  a  priory  in  its 
time ;  and  the  most  venerable  of  its  prioresses,  with  her  flowing 
srey  robes,  her  charitable  entertainment  of  the  poor  and  carefiu 
mstmction  of  the  young,  was  not  more  holy  ox  nature  or  more 
stately  of  deportment,  than  the  excellent  Mrs.  Howardson.  At 
fifty-five,  or,  '*by'r  Lady,  inclining  to  three  score,"  her  heart 
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viitooua  gre«l  world  of  London  had  asserted  the  impossibility  of 
receiving,  and  whom,  of cooTse,  it  flew  to  welcome  at  Dover; — 
thote  was  a  noUe  bridegroom  and  bride,  sumamed  by  Almack's 
Ratde  and  Tattle,  whose  union  was  said  to  have  already  ended 
in  battle ; — there  was  a  lordly  poet,  who  ruins  himself  in  pufis 
and  printers,  as  others  of  his  caste  with  hnntos  or  dice ;  and  a 
ffimay  little  critic,  fed  upon  notices  of  his  lordship's  woiks,  which, 
far  has  own  sake,  he  preserves  from  extinction,  as  certain  value- 
kfli|rianta  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  medicinable  insects  they 
engender.  Lastly,  there  was  Jack  Honeyfield,  who  put  up  with 
the  Lan^eys  because  their  place  was  within  reach  of  a  crack  pack^ 
and  was  pat  up  with  by  them,  in  favour  of  their  three  unmarried 
danghtera;  Sir  John  being  heir  to  ten  thousand  a  year,  with 
evenr  probability  of  breaking  his  neck  some  slippery  winter,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Such  was  the  fleet  of  wherries,  ftinnies, 
and  eoekkaheU-boats,  into  the  midst  of  which  was  conveyed  the 
staldhr  aeven^*four  from  Greyoke ! — 

While  Isaj  Langley  did  the  honours  of  that  kaleidoscope- 
lantern,  fiirty  feet  by  tlurty-two,  the  guests  continued  their  flirta* 
tiona  and  acandal-mongering  unheeding;  till  Jack  Honeyfield 
(who  had  intruded  into  the  morning-room,  on  pretence  <^  a  dies 
mm  with  the  hounds,  and  was  borne  with  as  the  ill-flavoured 
pomter  of  the  master  of  a  house  is  tolerated  on  the  hearth-rue  of 
wfaidi  be  takes  possessioo,)  suddenly  recdling  to  mind  the  pka- 
asDi  vacations  ne  had  formeriv  spent  at  Greyoke,  flung  on  the 
table  the  ambassadress's  beautinil  Berlin  pattern,  which  he  had 
been  pricking  into  holes,  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  dignified  old 
lady  what  news  fixHU  his  firiend. 

^  Hoiwardaon  promised  to  take  a  week's  shooting  with  me  at 
Honeyfield  House,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,"  said  the  fiicetions 
Ja^  **  But  I  suppose  he  couldn't  get  leave  of  absence  fix)m 
Lady  Radial?  eh?  By  Jove  I  Uiat  woman  keeps  him  filter 
to  ner  apron-string  than  ever  I  fimcied  Howardson  would  be 
spoooT  enough  to  put  np  with  I  For,  by  nature,  Howardson's 
any  tning  bat  a  lady's  man.  He  gave  up  that  pretty  Gratty 
Ifontresor  as  easy  as  an  dd  glove ;  and  between  his  cliib  in  the 
ssasoD^  and  his  country  visits  out  <^it,  was  the  fi!eest  and  easiest 
ftUow  about  town,  till  he  fell  in  with  this  right  honourable  Mag- 
dalen in  ffra§^de- Naples.'* 

Amaaed  by  this  strange  apostrophe,  Mrs.  Howardson  felt 
distTCSsad  that,  in  a  house  like  Lord  Langley's,  a  gentleman  of 
her  acqoaintanoe  shoidd  be  seen  intoxicated ;  K>r  that  this 
nnaooountaUe  rhodomontade  (Hrooeeded  from  anythixig  but 
wpwas  at  the  luncheon  table,  appeared  impoenUe.  With  the 
aanslanee  of  Lady  Lansley,  however,  a  few  nufis€t  double  enietUe 
fimn  the  andbMosadress,  (so  double  as  to  appNear  shockingly  single,) 
and  a  few  malicious  puns  firom  the  litde  critic,  her  understanoing 
soon  became  suflbdently  enlightened  to  make  her  feel  ariiamed 
of  henel(  her  8on»  and  her  company. 
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to  inflict  on  Lady  Rachel  half  the  punishment  that  fit  of  the 
gout  deserved  to  bring  upon  her  head  I 

For  it  was  all  her  doing  I  If  he  had  forfeited  his  mother's 
esteem,  and  swallowed  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, he  had  no  one  to  thank  foi  it  but  Lady  Rachel  I  What 
was  it  to  him  that  she  had  attempted  to  atone  for  the  &ult  of 
having  exposed  him  to  the  displeasure  of  Greyoke^  by  sitting 
every  day  for  hours  beside  his  gouty  chair,  in  the  whitest  ana 
most  beoomii^  of  peigiwirs;  to  read  to  him,  with  accents  that 
Siddons  or  jyfiurs  might  have  envied, — or  keep  silence,  even 
from  good  words,  when  he  was  too  cross  to  be  spoken  to.  There 
issued  no  syllable  from  his  lips  that  was  not  bitter;  there  issued 
no  thought  from  his  mind  that  was  not  harsh.  He  was  conscious, 
at  that  moment,  of  the  first  blight  upon  his  May  of  life.  The 
leaves  were  withering  and  searing  as  he  listened  to  her;  and  it 
was  Lady  Rachel  who  had  advanced  the  hand  of  the  dial ! — And 
then,  as  he  said  within  himself  a  thousand  times  an  hour, — 
<<  What  woman's  affections  in  this  world  can  weigh  agiunst  three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  calcined  magnesia?"— 

She  answered  not  a  word  to  his  firactious  reviling;  she  ac- 
cepted, without  repining  the  bitter  cup  he  ofiered.  She  almost 
thanked  him  for  concedmg  to  her  the  dear  and  valued  privilege 
of  coming  to  sit  there  and  be  scolded.  If  she  allowed  a  tear  of 
ai^uish  and  repentance  to  escape  her  beautifiil  eyes,  it  was  never 
tOl  she  had  found  her  way  home  again,  and  could  lock  herself 
into  her  lonely  dressine-room,  to  weep  unseen ;  for,  like  all  men 
truly  and  passionately  beloved,  Howardson  had  found  the  sensi- 
tive fspot  on  which  to  strike,  in  order  to  produce  the  acutest 
torture — 

**  Mianti  semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  ezigniqae  Toloptae  sctio." 

To  revenge  himself  for  his  fit  of  the  gout,  and  keep  his  alli- 
gator in  subjection,  he  chose  to  depreciate  her  in  her  own  sight ; 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  convince  her,  while  a  lookmg- 
glass  remained  in  the  world,  that  she  was  less  than  beautiful, 
or,  while  the  great  minds  of  the  epoch  prostrated  themselves  to 
her  judgment,  that  she  was  less  than  highly  ^fted  with  intellec- 
tual power, — he  affected  to  regard  such  qualmcations  as  so  many 
temptations,— €vilB  entailed  on  women  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
sm  of  their  common  mother.  All  he  appeared  to  value  in  the 
sex,  was  feminine  mildness  and  love  of  oraer ;  nor  could  St  Paul 
himself  have  traced  a  more  sober  portrait  of  the  graces  of  matron* 
hood,  than  Howardson  of  Greyoke. 

All  this  was  done  without  offence ;  for  it  was  done  with  pre- 
tended reference  to  his  mother.  He  spoke  of  Mrs.  Howaroson 
as  a  pattern  for  her  sex.  '^  Her  nature  reminded  him,"  he  said, 
*^  of  the  glorious  virgin-forests  of  America,  undefiled  by  the  in- 
tervention of  worldly  hands,  and  sufficing  to  their  own  nourish- 
ment,— as  compared  with  the  factitious  woods  of  civilization, — 
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of  his  daya^ — pa  j  his  just  debts,  and  make  his  last  wilL — ^For  he 
liadi  attained  the  bc^ginning  of  the  end, — ^the  frontier  of  a  cer- 
tain nml — 

**  When  yon  perceive  the  approach  of  autumn,"  said  a  wise 
■MDy  ^  be  measured  for  your  winter  clothes,  and  you  will  be  less 
ooosdioas  of  the  first  frost." — ^When  you  experience  your  first  fit 
of  the  gout^  make  up  your  mind  that  a  nail  has  been  hammered 
into  your  coffin. — 

This  cruel  conviction  was  not  compensated  in  Howardson's 
case,  by  the  privUe^  enjoyed  by  all  gouty  sufierers  of  swearing 
tnm  morning  till  night  at  their  valet, — ^which  he  was  too  indo- 
lent to  put  in  practice ; — and  every  time  the  Epicurean  expe* 
rienced  i^podagAm  twinge,  hiB  p«,3gative  of  eaSe  appe«e/« 
mudi  violated  as  a  king's,  were  some  audacious  subject  to  spit 
in  his  &ce. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
appear  at  Greyoke, — strong  in  his  sallow  cheeks  and  emaciated 
peraoD  against  his  mother's  accusations. — His  object,  however, 
was  leas  to  satisfy  her  anxieties,  than  refresh  his  attenuated  firame 
by  the  wholesome  air  and  excellent  cheer  of  the  country  ;— 
treating  the  Hall  of  his  ancestors  like  a  maison  de  sante. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  point  to  his  fallen  cheeks  and  silvered 
hair,— empfataticallT  exdaiming,  ''My  dear  mother — do  I  look 
Hke  a  ladies'  man  r — to  satisfy  all  her  inquietudes  on  the  score 
of  Lady  Radiel  Lawranoe,  and  awaken  them  on  his  own ;  and 
Mia  Howardson  (good  soul  I)  forsot  even  the  accusation  against 
him  of  being  a  squire  of  dames,  when  she  saw  him  so  decided 


Next  to  being  nursed  in  a  luxurious  London  house,  imbibine 
Gunter's  chicken  broth,  and  the  chtf-d^iBuvres  of  all  nations  and 
languages,  read  to  one  in  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  voice  which 
excess  of  love  has  instructed  to  pitch  its  tones  exactly  to  the 
requirements  of  one's  tympanum,  by  the  woman  of  one's  soul, 
anayed  in  a  simple  muslin  /Mt^mnr,— one  of  the  most  soothing 
thiKS  in  this  world  is  to  accomplish  convalescence  in  a  com- 
modious old  fiunily  mansion ;  and,  after  a  gentle  stroll  in  its 
shrubbery  of  evexgreens,  enjoy  a  daily  doze  on  a  comfortable 
8ofi^  watched  over  in  silence  by  the  venerable  mother  of  one*8 
heart — ^Moreover,  the  iced  orgeat  of  the  old  housekeeper  of 
Greyoke  was  decidedly  superior  to  Gunter's. — 

While  Howardson  stretched  his  limbs  and  enjoyed,  both 
physically  and  morally,  a  luxurious  yawn,  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  fit  of  the  ^ut  had  done  him  good,  by  teaching 
him  the  truth  of  the  ancient  axiom,  that  ''  the  absence  of  evu 
Gonstitntes  the  truest  good"  Besides,  it  was  a  vast  relief  to 
have  escaped  the  overwatchfiil  officiousness  of  passionate  attach- 
ment— He  protested  to  himself  that  the  society  of  a  woman  of 
Lady  Rachel's  exalted  tone,  is  to  the  mind  like  perpetual  tension 
to  a  bow,  fii^  to  its  eksticity ;— that  he  had  never  bai^gained  for 
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her  assumption  of  a  permanent  inflaence  over  his  destinies ; — 
that  he  did  not  choose  any  one  or  anything  to  insinuate  itself 
into  his  career  of  life,  whetner  he  would  or  no. — 

All  these  reAectLona  were  made  as  he  la^  extended  in  a 
highly-carvedy  old  oriel  chamber,  whose  shadiness  the  summer 
sun  without,  rendered  delicious; — the  stained-glass  windows 
standing  open  to  admit  the  fragrance  of  a  scent  sweeter  than 
perfume, — namely,  the  resinous  muskiness  of  a  huge  thicket  of 
gum*cistus  trees,  basking  in  the  sun. — There  was  a  bee  hum- 
ming drowsily  at  the  window,  over  the  old  jessamine,  trained 
round  the  gable. — All  was  soothing, — dreamy, — and  subdued. — '- 
It  was  just  the  moment  for  a  man  advancing  towards  a  certain 
age,  to  find  his  teeth  set  on  edge  by  the  mere  recollection  of  the 
elbrts  made  by  a  woman  of  feeling,  to  screw  up  his  sentiments 
above  concert  pitch. — 

**  Mens  sine  pondere  Indit !  "— 

He  had  got  rid  of  his  gout  and  his  love ;  had  recovered  his 
appetite  ;-H:ould  eat  two  chickens'  wings  instead  of  one.  The 
eggs  of  the  Greyoke  breakfast^table  were  fi:esh  as  if  laid  to- 
morrow.—All  was  well  with  him. — He  had  entered  into  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey ! 

The  London  post  produced  the  sole  drawback  on  his  hap- 
piness.— Lady  Rachel  toould  persist  in  writing ; — ^though  a  little 
tact  ought  to  have  made  her  understand  that  letters  like  hers 
had  no  right  to  penetrate  the  sacred  decencies  of  Greyoke« 
— ^Not  but  that  tneir  tone  was  such  as  might  have  warranted 
their  entrance  there  even  when  Greyoke  was  subject  to  the  domi- 
nation of  a  prioress,  instead  of  a  Mrs.  Howardson,  and  said  its 
prayers  from  mom  tiU  nighty  and  night  till  morning. — Howardson 
nad  so  dinned  into  her  ears  his  hatred  of  ail  combinations  of  love 
and  philosophy, — his  abhorrence  of  the  Heloisa  system  of  meta- 
physicking  mto  abstraction  that  which  should  bej)ure  impulse, 
that  the  poor  soul, — ^watchful  over  every  syllable  of  her  letter  lest 
it  shoula  appear  studied, — instead  of  indulging  in  tbe  natural 
effusion  of  her  feelings,  wrote  Hke  a  lawyer's  clerk ! — 

"  Lord  Thomas  called  here  yesterday,'*  said  she,  "  and 
mentioned  that  his  brother  is  coming  in  for  Rempstone.  We 
had  a  little  rain  last  night,  which  has  cooled  the  air.  The  Over- 
land mail  has  not  yet  arrived." — 

No  wonder  that  he  pished  and  pshawed  over  such  dry  epistles ; 
the  scrubby  growth  of  the  arid  desert  he  had  created  I — 

'^  What  humbugs  are  women !"  was  his  commentary  on  the 
text.  *^  This  pretended  simplicity  of  character  sits  upon  her  like 
the  modest  garb  of  a  quaker  assumed  by  some  disreputable  hussy 
at  a  masquerade !  It  would  take  the  most  candid  woman 
a  month,  to  explain  the  falsehoods  she  utters  or  practises  in  the 
course  of  a  day ! — All  that  forty  centuries  have  accomplished 
&T  the  sexi  has  been  to  convert  that  exquisite  being,  woman. 
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into  that  firirolous  creature,  a  lady ;   and  forty  centuries  more 
would  not  sufBce  to  desophisticate  her  corrupted  nature !" 

These  discoireries  originated  solely  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
he  bad  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  association  in  rainy  weather, — ^now  that  he  was 
no  longer  Lady  Rachel's  neighbour,  he  cared  for  her  no  longer. 
— ^The  chain  of  love»  with  some  men  strong  as  an  iron  caBle, 
with  others  fragile  as  a  cambric  thread,  had  mouldered  asunder  I 

Nevertheless,  though  he  had  ceased  to  solicit  Lady  Rachel'a 
letters, — she  wrote  on.  Though  he  had  ceased  to  answer  Lady 
RacheFs  letters, — she  wrote  on. — ^Though  he  had  ceased  even  to- 
open  Lady  Rachel's  letters, — still,  she  wrote  on !  At  length  it 
struck  him  that  the  annoyance  of  having  his  tranquiUity  ofspirit 
disturbed  day  after  day  on  the  arrival  of  the  post-bag  by  the 
si^t  of  those  elegantly  addressed  letters  ^the  aspect  of  which 
might  at  any  moment  re-excite  his  motner's  suspicions,  and 
which,  like  the  upbraiding  of  a  spectre  or  the  indigestion  suc- 
ceeding a  turtle-dinner,  produced  only  disagreeable  reminis- 
cence^ would  be  more  surely  obviated  by  a  decided  rebuff  than 
by  mere  disregard. — 

**  I  found  ray  convalescence  so  impeded,"  wrote  he,  "  by  the 
bore  of  London  letters,  that,  unable  to  explain  to  Hemmings  the 
distinction  between  those  of  my  lawyer  and  others  of  a  different 
nature,  I  came  some  time  aco  to  the  determination  of  forbidding 
that  a  single  one  should  be  brought  me,  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay  at  Grevoke.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  collected 
a  whole  deskfuU  of  my  miscellaneous  correspondence ;  which  I 
mention,  my  dear  I^dy  Rachel,  lest  yours  snould  contain  any- 
thing you  think  requires  an  answer." — 

After  this  insult,  there  came  no  more  letters.— But  when  a 
week  had  elapsed,  Uowardson  began  to  miss  the  usual  sacrifice 
on  his  altar.  —  He  wanted  to  know  whether  Lord  Thomas's 
brother  had  got  in  for  Rempstone. — Moreover,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  obemence,  there  was  something  ominous, — somediing 
appalling, — in  this  sudden  silence ;  for  **  k  silence  de  Tesclavcy 
says  an  able  writer,  *^  epauvante  le  vudtre  /"  —  Lady  Rachel 
might  possibly  be  busy  with  some  work  of  ven^ance ! — 

Alas !  the  only  work  that  busied  her  trembling  hands  was  the 
embroidering  of  a  pair  of  slippers  and  Greek  cap  for  her  despotic 
Sultan ; — ^and  on  receiving  from  him  a  single  line  of  encourage- 
ment, she  despatched  them  to  Greyoke. — 

*'  It  is  a  pity  you  should  have  wasted  your  valuable  time  on 
such  showy  aimirs," — ^was  Howardson's  ungracious  reply.  *^  I 
am  not  a  Captain  in  the  Guards !  —  Surely  you  must  have 
noticed,  during  my  illness,  that  my  dishabille  is  as  simple  as  a 
Carmelite's?"— 

The  following  week,  she  sent  him  another  pair  of  slippers 
and  another  cap,  exquisitely  worked,  but  of  the  sober  Carmelite 
colour  — 
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motber^s  propoeition ;  **  I  would  sooner  become  a  keeper  in  the 
county  lunatic  asylum  l^ 

^*  not  if  the  concession  secure  the  Buckhurst  peerage/'  re- 
monstrated Mrs*  Howardson,  ^*  a  few  months  would  end  your 
troubles,  by  removing  you  to  the  Upper  House  ?" — 

**  True  I — but  the  corvee  of  merely  getting  into  the  Lower  1" — 

^  It  would  be  much  less  than  you  suppose. — Lord  Langley  has 
often  assured  me  your  way  was  clear  before  you.— You  are  here 
on  the  spot. — The  dissolution  will  take  place  in  September. — In 
the  interim^  we  must  give  a  few  tenants*  feasts, — a  few  dinner- 
parties. Your  friend,  Mr.  Mauley,  would  come  down  for  the 
election,  (his  own  being  safe  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Grope  and 
Grab.)  /will  undertake,  my  dear  son,  to  relieve  you  of  nearly 
all  effort  on  the  occasion." — 

With  a  sigh,  the  egoist  acquiesced.  All  thinss  duly  cal- 
culated, he  felt  that  a  peerage  was  worth  some  sacrifice. — As  the 
late  Lord  Sefton  usea  to  observe,  *^  peers  are  helped  first  to 
fish."— 

There  was  nothing  very  trying  in  letting  the  summer  sprinkle 
her  roses  over  his  head  at  Greyoke. — When  too  much  beset  by 
country  dinner-parties,  he  pleaded  gout ;  and  then  there  was 
the  rebef  of  knowing  that,  after  the  London  season,  the  Langley 
people  would  proceed  to  becarbonize  themselves  at  the  German 
bpas. — For  it  would  have  sufficed  to  render  Greyoke  impossible 
to  him,  to  have  lain  under  penalty  of  hospitality  from  the 
stuccoed  portico. — 

When  the  dissolution  came  to  pass,  Mrs.  Howardson,  in 
the  cordiality  of  her  nature,  invited  the  friend  who  was 
professionally  engaged  to  relieve  her  son  from  the  cares  of 
canvass,  to  bring  down  his  wife  and  children  with  him,  that 
the  harassing  moment  of  electioneering  might  have  sweets  to  its 
sour;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauley  and  a  pair  of  cherubim  accord- 
ingly made  their  appearance  at  Greyoke,  in  all  the  nauseousness 
of  domestic  felicity; — Mrs.  M.,  the  Emma  Cliflon  of  former 
days,  bringing  with  her  to  Howardson  associations  of  the  still 
more  unwelcome  Gertrude  Montresor — (another  ghost  to  be 
buried  under  the  bed  of  the  Busento  !)  The  surprise  was,  con- 
sequently, a  very  disagreeable  one.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to 
transpire,  in  the  course  of  such  a  visit,  that  half  the  obstructions 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  early  engagement  had  been  of  his  own 
creation,  lie  was,  one  day,  all  but  compelled  to  set  one  of  the 
Greyoke  mastiffs  on  little  Hubert  Mauley,  in  order  to  terrify  the 
motner  out  of  her  wits,  and  stop,  for  the  moment,  the  course  of 
her  indiscreet  revelations. — 

All  this  did  not  diminish  the  sufferings  of  Howardson  under 
the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  standing  for  the  county ; — isi  torture 
haruer  to  be  borne  than  the  pressing  to  death  of  Lady  Rachel ! 

**  Admit,  my  dear  sir,  that  this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  done 
by  steam  !"  —  was  his  ejaculation,  one  morning,  to  Mauley, 

VOL,  IV.  I 
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after  a  severe  canvass ; — and  the  incjiscreet  apostrophe  having 
transpired,  all  the  manly  and  fervent  eloquence  oi  his  com- 
panion was  thenceforwaord  thrown  away. — On  the  hustinffs» 
roused  to  momentary  energy  by  the  reflection  of  the  trouble  oe 
might  save  himself  by  a  successful  coup,  Howardson  spoke  like 
Cicero. — ^Estimatine  himself  as  ointment  too  precious  to  be 
lavished  on  the  thickscuUedness  of  bumpkins,  he  put  as  little  of 
himself  as  possible  into  his  address, — and  his  address  was  con- 
siderably the  gainer. — ^His  speech  was  charged  to  the  muzzle 
with  the  magnanimities  in  which  his  nature  was  wanting. — 
The  golden  age  was  concentrated  into  one  of  its  periods,  as  a 
prize  ox  was  once  melted  down,  by  Louis  Eustache  Ude^  into  a 
gallipot  of  portable  soup. 

Mauley,  the  most  genuine  of  men,  warmed  with  enthusiasm 
as  he  listened.  "  Where,"  cried  he— -{like  Lady  Grace  in  the 
play,  while  listening  to  the  tirade  of  Lady  Townley) — **  where 
has  this  creature's  heart  been  hidden  all  this  time  ?" — 

It  was  a  warmth  of  philanthropy,  such  as  might  have  super- 
seded all  immediate  necessity  for  fhel  in  the  foundries  of  the 
county ; — ^it  was  a  profundity  and  elevation  of  poUtical  philosophy 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  antipodes  and  uplift  tne  eartnlid 
of  the  firmament  I — The  populace  was  carried  away  by  Howard- 
son's  eloquence ;  and  Howardson  would,  probably,  have  been 
carried  away  on  their  shoulders,  in  return,  had  not  a  still,  small 
voice  lisped  out  in  dandy  accents,  imitative  of  Howardsoa's,  at  the 
subsiding  of  the  mighty  tempest  of  cheers  of  ^*  Howardson  for 
ever," — "  fFTiat  a  pity  all  this  cannot  be  said  by  steam  I" — 

The  opponent  of  the  Son  of  the  century  (a  globular,  Toby- 
Philpot  sort  of  chap,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  have  been  better 
acted  by  Lablache,  and  talked  as  though  he  would  have  been 
better  talked  by  Cobbett),  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  fisital 
parody  to  interpose,  with  the  bludgeon  ot  common  sense  in  his 
nand,  and  shatter  the  small  sword  of  his  antagonist 

Thus  did  Howardson  of  Greyoke  lose  his  seat, — Lord  Buckhuist 
his  peerage, — and  the  Epicurean  his  patience. — Nor  was  there 
further  leisure  to  lie  and  yawn  in  the  old  oriel  chamben  Though 
Mrs.  Mauley  was  no  longer  on  the  spot  to  molest  him  with 
panegyrics  of  the  noble  fiaelity  of  Gatty  Montresor,  the  Langleys 
were  expected  back  from  the  German  baths ;  on  learning  whicb, 
he  took  nis  Macintosh  in  his  hands  and  fled. — 

'*  Daram,  sed  lerios  fit  pattentia 
Qoicqnid  corrigere  est  nefttf." 

Meanwhile,  *^  the  realm  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose." 
It  is  a  pleasant  jNrivilege  of  the  honourable  corps  of  which 
Howardson  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  that  a  sort  of  joint- 
stock-companyship  prevails  among  them ;  or,  rather,  that  to  a 
member  endowed  with  so  fine  a  fortune  as  Howardson,  the  houses 
of  fifty  others,  endowed  with  finer,  are  open  as  his  own. — ^For 
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gates  of  the  Ursulines,)  fur  the  society  of  the  kind  godmother 
with  whom,  even  in  Fiaadersy  she  had  been  permitted  to  cor- 
respond. For  the  tie  of  sponsorship,  (among  Catholics,  of  high 
importance,)  being  strengthened  by  that  of  consanguinity,  Apol- 
lonia  Hurst  regarded  Lady  Rachel  with  little  short  of  filial  af- 
fection, a  feeling  which  was  as  cordially  returned*  Before 
Howardson  had  been  a  day  in  London,  he  accounted  to  himself 
for  what  had  before  appeared  unaccountable, — the  quiet  resigna- 
tion with  which  Lady  Rachel  had  endured  his  desertion, — ^by 
the  warm  interest  excited  in  her  impressionable  heart  by  her 
lovely  charge. — 

It  was  mortifying  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  find  that  compensa- 
tion could  be  had  for  his  company  in  that  of  an  insignificant 
child.  But  it  afforded  him  security  for  the  future ;  and  right 
^lad  was  he,  instead  of  being  forced,  after  a  brilliant  dinner- 
party, to  finish  his  evenings  at  the  club,  to  saunter  into  Lady 
jEtachel's  pleasant  rooms,  and  listen  to  the  exquisite  music  or 
still  more  exquisite  prattle  of  Apol-blossom. — 

For  hers  was  music  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Twelve  years  had 
the  motherless  girl  abided  in  her  convent;  and  a  chant-like 
solemnity,  imbibed  from  habitual  co-operation  in  religious  exer- 
<cises,  qualified  even  the  most  mundane  of  her  performances.  In 
playing  a  valse,  she  could  never  quite  foiget  the  motet ; — ^and 
when  she  ventured  on  a  French  romance,  one  half  expected  to 
be  saluted  bv  the  fumes  of  incense. — The  ear  and  voice  of  poor 
litde  Apol-blossom  were  unreformably  attuned  to  the  Sanctus ! — 

The  only  persons  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted,  out  of 
her  convent,  till  she  beheld  the  friend  of  her  dear  godmother, 
were  her  taciturn  father  and  the  enthusiastic  I^ady  Rachel ;  and 
Howardson  appeared  to  her  a  charming  amalgamation  of  the 
two: — ^his  listlessness  being  a  milder  quality  of  her  father's 
taciturnity, — ^his  gende  eloquence  when  ne  did  condescend  to 
speak,  a  charming  modification  of  her  godmother's  Pythonic 
afflaJtui.  A  younger  and  livelier  man  would  have  appeared 
alarming, — unholy, — dangerous.  But  the  calm,  quiet,  middle- 
aged  neighbour,  of  Lady  Rachel,  inspired  her  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  her  director. — 

Almost  insensibly,  Howardson  bq^n  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
filial  affection  he  was  exciting. — It  was  more  in  accordance 
with  his  idea  of  the  relative  posidon  of  the  sexes,  than  a  fervid 
attachment.  By  comparison  with  the  ardent  friendship  of  Lady 
Rachel,  it  was  as  moonUsht  after  a  feverish  noon ; — comforting, 
— soothing, — sufficing.  He  could  almost  have  regretted  that  he 
had  not  married  Gertrude  Montresor  eighteen  years  before,  in 
order  to  be  really  the  father  of  a  loving  child  like  ApoL — 

On  the  other  hand.  Lady  Rachel  was  grateful  for  his  indulg- 
ence towards  her  protegee. — Satisfied  that  a  man  so  fastidious 
must  find  the  company  of  a  girl  of  Apollonia's  tender  years  as 
importunate  as  that  of  a  kitten  or  a  puppy,  she  recognised  the 
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continoance  of  his  regard  for  herself  in  the  patience  with  which 
he  supported  her  favourite's  perpetual  interrogations. — For  to 
the  little  nun,  everything  and  everybody  she  saw  was  an  object 
of  inquiiT.  The  commonest  events  of  society  were  new  and 
wonderful  to  her  comprehension;  and  if  Howardson  conde- 
scended to  enlighten  her  mind  in  such  trifles,  without  indulging 
in  the  exclamations  of  weariness  or  peevishness  he  had  permitted 
himself  on  former  occasions  when  she  annoyed  him  with  ques* 
dons.  Lady  Rachel  saw  that  all  was  the  result  of  his  amended 
temper,  and  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  most  forbearing  of 
friends. — Thus,  each  of  the  three  was  satisfied. — London  did  not 
contain  a  quieter,  happier,  or  more  selF-sufficing  circle,  than  that 
secluded  trio* — 

It  jamed,  however,  a  little  asainst  the  self-love  of  Howardson, 
that  Lady  Rachel  should  consider  it  necessary  to  familiarize  her 
protegee  with  the  gayer  world,  by  occasional  dinner  parties. 
For  though  he  was  careful  to  be  engaged  elsewhere  on  those 
gaudy  days,  (to  Tarbolton  House,  or  Seymour  House,  or  some 
other  house  glorified  by  the  merits  of  its  cook,)  and  though 
Lady  Rachel  was  content  that  he  should  do  so,  seeing  that  tne 
only  cloud  on  her  fair  fame  had  been  produced  by  their  inti- 
macy, it  did  not  suit  him,  when  he  sauntered  into  her  drawings- 
room  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  to  spend  the  evening,, 
to  find  it  over-heated  and  over-lighted, — ^redolent  of  the  respi- 
ntion  of  departed  guests,  for  whom  the  hostess  and  her  prote^6e 
were  arrayed  in  smiles  and  silk  attire ; — instead  of  the  cool,  qmet, 
silent  sanctity,  into  which,  on  other  occasions,  his  coming  waa 
hailed  as  the  descent  of  a  god.  It  vexed  him  that  any  beside 
himself  should  be  admitted  to  tread  the  verdant  turf  and  cull 
the  amaranthine  flowers  of  his  garden  of  Eden. 

••I  promised  Mr.  Hurst  to  let  dear  Apol  see  something  of 
society  while  she  was  in  town,**  was  Lady  RacheFs  reply  to  his 
expostulations. 

•*  In  order  to  get  her  married,  I  presume  ?"— observed  Howard- 
son.  '<  I  thought  as  much,  by  your  inviting  that  ass,  young 
Tarbolton  P— 

*^  No,  not  in  order  to  get  her  married.  Apol  is  to  be  united 
to  a  cousin  of  hers,  three  years  hence,  when  she  comes  of  age 
and  into  possession  of  her  mother's  fortune." 

**  Perhaps,  by  that  time,"  replied  Howardson,  affecting  a 
sarcastic  tone,  **  the  poor  child  may  understand  how  to  take  the 
head  of  an  establishment  At  present,  I  never  saw  so  untutored 
aperson.** 

Upon  this  hint,  poor  Lady  Rachel  actually  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  defence  of  Apollonia ! — 

^  I  can  conceive  that  her  naivete  may  appear  very  ridiculoua 
to  a  man  of  the  world,  like  yourself,"  said  she.  "  fiut  Apol  is 
the  best  and  most  affectionate  little  creature  on  earth.  For  my 
sake,  therefore,  Howardson,  bear  with  herT — 
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The  man  of  the  world  cast  down  his  eyes,  afiectixig  to  con-' 
template  his  own  handsome  nails,  in  order  that  Lady  Rachel 
might  not  inquire  the  origin  of  a  smile  which  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  repress. 

He  was  saying  to  himself  that,  had  he  not  been  previously 
familiar  with  her  character,  the  extreme  absurdity  of  Lady 
Rachel  must  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  she  was  thi^ 
silliest  of  created  beii^s — a  woman  of  genius! — He  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  having  ever  brought  such  an  alligator  to  sub- 
jection' 


THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  BEING  LIKE  SOMEBODY  ELSE. 

BT  W.   FRANCIS  AIM8WOBTH. 

The  fact  of  having  a  face  and  general  i^pearance  which  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  another  person,  often  eptails,  in  the  present  high 
state  of  civilization,  disadvantages  and  inconveniences  which  are  of 
no  slight  magnitude.    Not  only  is  there  the  frequent  danger  of  being 
mistaken  for  some  individual,  who  may,  perchance,  owe  much  more 
than  he  can  readily  pay;  but  tiiere  are  the  greater  evils  of  being 
sometimes  represented  as  an  appropriator  of  other  men's  goods,  or  even 
daimed  by  gentlemen,  especially  appointed  for  such  researches,  as  one 
who  has  lately  escaped  from  the  hulks.    These  inconveniences  are^ 
however,  less  frequent  than  might,  a  ptwrij  be  expected,  considering 
the  number  and  similarity  of  individuals  in  a  large  state,  where  the 
cravats  are  tied,  the  tails  of  the  coats  cut,  and  the  unmentionables  are^ 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  made  to  brace  beneath  the  boots,  afiter  an 
undeviating  fashion  ;  and  where  wrappers  with  eccentric  names  have 
finally  efia^d  the  almost  inappreciable  distinctions  in  dress  or  toumure^ 
which  once  served  to  ^stinguish  between  master  and  groom,  or  gentle- 
man and  scamp.     It  is  indeed  exceedingly  rare  that  we  read  or  hear 
of  either  policemen,  detective  force,  or  sherifis'  officers,  being  charged 
with  making  a  mistake.     They  appear  to  be  the  only  human  beings 
who  are  not  exposed  to  a  frailty  common  to  all  others,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  plea  of  being  another  person  is 
so  seldom  advanced  by  a  captive  with  any  immediate  beneficial 
results. 

But  the  writer's  experiences,  which,  being  personal,  are  to  be  viewed 
in  the  sober  light  of  confessions,  although  they  do  not  present  any 
catastrophes  of  the  serious  description  here  aUuded  to^  yet  furnish 
a  few  incidents  worthy  of  record,  and  these  wiD,  no  doubt,  suggpest 
to  the  reader  somewhat  similar  disagreables  in  the  history  of  his  own 
life. 

It  is  now  several  years  back  that  he  was  travelling,  en  dUkftnce^ 
from  Paris  to  Calais,  when  on  the  occasion  of  stopping  to  dbange 
horses,  two  English  ladies  in  the  cfmpe  were  heard  making  vain 
attempts  to  be  understood  or  listened  to,  in  their  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  thing  that  required  so  small  an  investment  of  capital  as  a  glass 
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of  water.  The  pleasures  of  being  civil  and  communicative,  when 
tnveUingy  are  less  familiar  to  our  countrymen  than  to  any  other 
aatioii;  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  a  Httle  act 
of  poUteness  was  accoiiq>lished,  which  became  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  small  attentions^  and  the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  with 
die  ladies  in  question.  We  went  to  the  same  hotel  at  Calais, 
and  the  footing  of  amity  became  more  firm.  There  was  some  little 
difficulty  about  the  passport  One  of  my  &ir  friends  was  a  lady  of 
diaereet  years,  the  other  was  a  young  and  beautiful  countrywoman,  and 
die  relationdiip  was  that  of  aunt  and  niece.  This  the  passport  did  not 
ejquress  very  clearly,  and  the  delicate  apprehensions  suggested  thereby 
required  to  be  smoothed  over.  There  was  no  steam-boat  that  even- 
ing; ladies  do  not  frequent  the  resiauranif  so  the  petU  saupe  and  the 
was  candles  were  ordered  in  conmion.  We  crossed  the  Channel 
together,  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  our  own  shores,  the  new 
frwnd  had  become  like  one  of  the  party;  his  name  had  become 
familiar,  the  united  luggage  was  under  lus  control,  and  the  ladies 
tkemadves  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  same.  Anived  at  Dover, 
we  sauntered  out  to  enjoy  the  sea-breese,  and  view  the  prospect  of 
tfie  castle  and  cliffs  of  that  beautiful  sea-port.  The  gentleman,  as 
ivoal  on  such  oecasions,  vmlked  between  the  ladies,  and  the  conver- 
was  as  livdy  as  the  promenade  was  delightful;  when  the  party 
suddenly  aooosted  by  a  pert  young  person  of  very  dubious  social 
position,  but  less  dubious  attire,  who  in  a  short,  quick,  off-hand 
mnner,  addressed  the  acquaintance  of  so  few  days,  by  the  abbreviation 
of  his  name,  **  Hollo,  BUll  how  are  you?"  The  astonishment  which 
ensued  upaai  this  unanticipated  inquiry  may  be  imagined,  and  attri- 
iNiting  it  to  some  slight  mistake,  we  were  about  to  turn  away;  but  the 
new  claimant  to  the  honours  of  intimacy  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
BO  easily,  for  returning  the  indifference  manifested,  by  placing  his 
anus  a-kimbo,  be  ezdidmed,  with  an  expression  of  great  contempt, 
^  What,  now  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  you  wont  know  me  ;  I 
dare  sar  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  Bill  the  waiter,  at  the  York 
Holell  The  individual  appealed  to  endeavoured  to  smile,  but  the 
attempt,  it  is  believed,  was  a  very  imperfect  one,  for  the  confidence  of 
the  ladies  in  their  travelling  companion  had  received  a  sudden  and 
severe  shock.  We  continued,  however,  on  friendly  terms,  and 
travelled  to  London  together.  In  this  case  only,  however,  of  my 
many  disagreables  of  the  kind  did  subsequent  explanations  take  place* 
It  so  happened  that  the  ladies  in  question  went  on  from  London  to 
Chdteiihani,  where  they  fell  in  by  accident  with  some  members  of  my 
fiumly,  and  were  thus  induced  in  consequence  to  make  inquiries, 
which,  much  to  tlieur  self-congratulation,  satisfied  them  that  their 
traveUing  friend  was  not  a  waiter  in  disguise. 

It  is  strange  that  incidents  of  this  kind  generally  happen  pre- 
ciaely  v?lien  it  is  most  difficult  to  dear  up  the  mistake,  or  when  we  are^ 
what  is  so  seldom  the  case,  with  persons  who  have  but  little,  and  that 
an  extempore  acquaintance  with  us.  It  happened  to  the  writer  to  be 
riding  in  a  very  independent  manner  through  the  north  of  Ireland, 
upon  a  pony  which  he  had  purchased  at  Dublin,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  more  at  leisure  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  less  ex- 
pbred  parts  of  that  interesting  country.  He  had  crossed,  upon  the 
day  in  question,  the  Sleavdong  mountains,  which  carried  him  from 
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the  sliores  of  the  expansive  and  rocky  bay  of  Donegal,  into  the  more 
remote  and  less  frequented  littoral  portions  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.     It  was  his  intention,  on  descending  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountains,  to  liave  stopped  at  the  small  town  of  Ardra;   but  on 
arriving  there,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  soldiers,  who  had  arrived 
to  enforce  the  levj  of  some  demand  of  the  authorities  or  of  the 
state  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  who  crammed  the  inn,   and  were 
billeted  upon  almost  every  house.     There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
ride  on,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  indicated  that  there  existed  another 
village  by  the  name  of  Naren,  at  a  distance  northward,  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  surmount  before  night-falL     Riding  out  of  town, 
my  active  little  beast  soon  overtook  a  mule,  ridden  by  a  respectable 
sailor-like  looking  person,  and  anxious  to  learn  some  particulars  con"* 
ceming  the  resources  of  this  said  Naren,  a  conversation  was  at  once 
begun,  which  soon  satisfied  me  that  although  such  a  place  is  marked 
in  dignified  large  letters  upon  the  map,  it  consisted  only  of  a  few 
straggling  houses,  without  an  inn  or  accommodation  of  any  kind* 
The  conversation,  however,  thus  commenced  had  enabled  the  parties 
to  ascertain,  after  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  that  they  both  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and  after  some  inquiries  from  the 
nautical  gentleman  as  to  what  led  me  into  Uiese  remote  districts,  and 
liis  informing  me,  on  his  part,  that  he  belonged  to  the  coast  guard,  and 
that  his  station  was  on  the  sands,  not  far  from  Naren,  he  concluded 
by  inviting  me  to  repose  for  the  night  at  his  cottage.     After  some 
hesitation  in  accepting  so  unexpected  an  invitation,  his  pressing  request 
being  reiterated,  we  turned  oif  from  the  highway,  and  riding  through 
alternate  marsh  and  sand-hills,  with  plovers  screaming  above  us,  and 
i*abbits  scudding  away  below,  and  passing  several  still,  deep-looking 
lagoons,  such  as  are  common  to  sandy  shores,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  cleanly,  picturesque  cottage,  with  a  guard-house  in  i^nt,  and  a  look* 
out  for  the  man  on  duty;  and  five  or  six  taught,  weather-beaten  tars, 
turned  out  to  salute  their  officer  on  his  return.     On  entering  the 

house,  my  hospitable  friend  called  for  Mrs.  B j  and  introduceid  me 

as  an  English  traveller  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  home.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  two  young  ladies,  one  about  seventeen,  the  other 
perhaps  a  year  older,  made  their  appearance,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
introduction  over,  we  afterwards  sat  down  to  supper.  The  conver* 
sation  then  began  to  fiow  more  freely.  The  traveller's  love  of  wan- 
dering, his  deUght  in  wild  scenery,  liis  interest  in  everything  that  was 
ruinous,  (without  impugning  his  r^ard  for  his  then  home,  which  was 
not  so,)  were  themes  of  general  interest.  The  young  ladies  were 
ardent.  There  were  many  remarkable  things  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  was  KHturnish  Abbey,  and  a  ruined  castle  on 
an  island  in  one  of  the  foresaid  lagoons,  with  a  cannon  supposed  to  be 
a  relic  of  the  Spanish  Armada  lying  upon  the  shore.  There  was  Gar- 
O-Corpse,  or  the  Field  of  Slaughter,  where  the  MacSweeneys  and  the 
O'Boyles  had  had  a  great  interclumge  of  blows.  Then  there  were  ruins 
on  certain  islets  in  the  Bay  of  Ardra,  coracles  or  boats  of  horse-hides, 
and  wild  swans  and  barnacles  to  be  seen.  The  visitor  was  not  to  go 
to-morrow,  no^  nor  the  day  after,  and  indeed  he  would  have  been  a 
most  diurlish  feUow  not  to  have  felt  gratified  at  such  kind,  hospitable 
treatment,  and  thus,  instead  of  one  or  two,  he  ultimately  spent  four 
days  with  his  new  and  estimable  friends ;  till  at  length  his  departure 
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bdag  fixed  for  the  next  morning,  a  stroU  was  taken  on  the  downs  in  com* 
jMDj  with  the  two  young  ladies,  and  during  the  quiet,  confidential  kind  of 
eoiiTeKalion  that  ensued,  they  approached  a  few  scattered  cottages, 
which  had  straggled,  as  if  hy  accident,  from  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Naien;  when  suddenly  a  female  came  down  upon  the  party,  with  an 
energy  that  was  quite  overwhelming,  and  before  any  one  was  in  the 
least  pfrepared  for  the  encounter,  clasped  the  traveller  in  her  huge  red 
arms,  and  implanted  a  most  loving  kiss  upon  cheeks  blushing  with 
unexpected  favours.  The  young  ladies  stood  aghast,  their  visitor  could 
not  speak,  hut  the  giant  beauty  found  her  tongue  first, — ''Ah,  Wilham !" 
she  aaid,  (what  an  unfortimate  name!)  ''  when  did  you  return? — ^how 
long  have  you  been  back? — ^what,  do  you  not  know  me?— is  your.owa 
BeUy  Flanaghan  no  longer  wdcome? — ^was  I  not  to  join  you  in 
America?^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  abashed  traveller  protested  that 
he  had  never  been  in  Donegal  before,  still  less  in  the  land  of  freedomr 
iBd  emigration;  exclamations  of ''  Oh,  the  vagabond!  the  new  country 
haft  proqiered  with  him,  and  he  does  not  know  his  betrothed ! — Ah, 
is  h  him  that  would  be  after  speaking  nothing  but  English  now!"  and 
ether  incomprehensible  sentences,  rose  irom  a  group  of  females  who 
now  surrounded  the  injured  fair  one,  and  drowned  in  their  clamour 

and  outcry  all  chances  of  an  explanation.     The  Miss  B ^'s  shewed 

evident  agns  of  wishing  to  retire  from  the  scene,  and  happily  a 
retreat  was  ultimately  effected  without  any  more  unpleasant  conse* 
qoences,  for  the  rivalry  towards  them  for  their  supposed  conquest 
appeared  to  be  becoming  every  moment  more  alarming.  The  next 
^y,  the  traveller  and  his  pony  continued  their  lonely  way,  wondering 
vhetiiia>  the  real  Simon  Pure  would  ever  return  from  America  to 
dium  his  beauty,  and  thus  clear  an  innocent  man  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  his  character;  but  after  a  meditation  of  some 
hfoar^  among  sand-hills  and  sea-birds,  the  result  of  the  cogitation  was 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  any  sudi,  so  much  to  be  wished  for, 

Bad  weather — ^the  daric  and  gloomy  persecutor  of  travellers-— once 
dftainfd  the  writer  at  a  small  inn  in  the  ancient  province  of  Picardy. 
There  was  no  alternative,  in  the  absence  of  books  and  society,  to  pass 
a  long  erening,  but  to  repair  to  the  estaminety  and  join  in  a  party  of 
pf>^  then  going  on  at  the  billiard-table.  The  game  had  not  beea 
pro0ecuted  long,  and  a  few  half-franc  pieces  had  changed  proprietorship,, 
when  an  elderly  man,  with  grey  hairs,  accompanied  by  a  youth  of 
about  fifteen,  came  into  the  coffee-room,  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
paimUekgrams  of  grey  marble,  which  serve  as  tables  in  these  places  of 
eatertainment.  The  party  had  not  been  long  seated  when  my  person 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  attracted  their  attention — ^the  old  man's 
bee  beoune  red  and  then  pale,  his  lip  quivered,  and  afWr  a  hurried 
interchange  with  the  youth  of  a  few  sentences,  in  which  *^  Cesi  Imf* 
was  eq>ecially  audible  to  the  whole  company,  he  rose  up,  and  seizing  a 
billiard  cue,  advanced  to  strike  me  with  it.  These  hostile  intentions 
were  easily  evaded,  and  all  present  were  urgent  in  their  calls  for  an 
explanation  of  such  violent  proceedings;  and  as  soon  as  passion  and 
I  igitation  would  allow  him,  the  old  man  spoke  out,  ai;id  was  backed  by 

^  bli  son  in  the  rear.    It  appeared  from  their  combined  statements,  that 

the  party  then  attacked  was  the  most  infamous  of  men;  that  by  birth- 
right a  Swiss,  he  was  by  profession  a  trum|>eter  in  a  French  cavalry 
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T^menty  and  in  that  capad^  he  had  seduced  from  their  quiet  and 
before  happy  oottage,  an  only  daughter  and  sister,  whom  they  had 
been  long  in  search  of.  On  my  party  amid  mingled  laughter  and 
anger — for  all  were  against  me,  and  certain  of  my  ideati^-— it  was 
protested  that  the  supposed  Swiss  was  an  Englishinan;  that  he  had  a 
passport  to  that  effect;  that  he  was  not  musical,  and  could  not  pro- 
duce harmony  even  upon  a  penny  trumpet;  but  above  all,  that  he  was 
4uite  inc^iable  of  any  such  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  society,  as  to 
seduce  a  young  person  from  her  home.  It  was  of  no  use — there  were 
two  to  one;  and  the  landlord's  quiet  hint,  that  it  would  be  best  to  retire 
to  my  apartment,  was  taken  advantage  of,  without  my  being  able  to 
ecmvince  those  present  of  my  being  nttther  a  trumpeter  nor  a  die- 
honourable  fellow. 

F)ractical  peripateticism,  albeit  full  of  adventure  and  intimate  associa- 
tions with  man  and  nature,  is  most  particularly  exposed  to  inconveni- 
ences, arising  from  sudi  sources  of  error  as  have  been  just  expounded. 
The  last  which  we  shall  detail  here  occurred  during  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
the  South  of  fVance.  The  writer  was  wandering  in  the  rich  and  beautiful 
department  of  the  Haute  Graronne,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  road 
had  brought  him,  at  sunset,  to  one  of  those  hermaphrodite  congrega- 
tions of  dwelling-houses  which  hold  an  indefinite  position  between  town 
andvillage.  The  poUte  indication  of ''id  on  lo>^e  a />»«/ eld  cA^roi^'''-- 
the  philosopher  being  placed  before  the  cavalier— was  irresistible;  the 
knapsack  was  dismounted,  and  supper  and  bed  were  ordered — which 
latter,  by  the  bye,  is,  in  the  South  of  France,  to  a  pedestrian,  always 
included  in  the  former,  and  therefore  without  charge.  It  was  strange 
that,  on  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  habit  of  indifference  gained 
by  a  dear  experience,  the  looks  which  were  directed  towards  the  new 
arrival,  and  the  whispered  communications  which  passed  about,  so  far 
exceeded  the  frequent  suspicions  which  a  pedestrian  has  to  put  i^ 
with,  that  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  on  a  trellised  seat,  shadowed  by 
a  luxuriant  vine,  which  gave  freshness  and  rusticity  to  Uie  front  of  the 
house.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long  in  peace;  un- 
packing his  knapsack,  he  had  just  begun  arranging  the  plants  gathered 
during  the  day  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  when  M<msieur 
le  Maire,  acccmpanied  by  anoints  and  a  paste  condtaiuSf  arrived  be- 
fore the  little  inn,  and  shortly  surrounded  the  friendless  stranger.  The 
mayor,  an  elderly,  decent-looking  personage,  made  a  bow,  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  being  obliged  to  interfere  with  me,  but  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  would  render  it  inconsistent  with  the 
pn^>er  exercise  of  his  authority  not  to  take  possession  of  my  person. 
It  struck  me  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  circumlocution 
in  this  speech— but,  no  doubt,  the  truth  would  soon  be  out;  and 
curiosity  overcame  impatience,  and  ensured  silence  and  attention.  Hie 
fact  was  that  the  retired,  unassuming  herbalist,  was  well  known  to 
Monsieur  le  Maire,  the  Solomon  of  the  village,  and  as  an  inunediate 
consequence,  to  every  one  else.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  making 
a  discovery;  and  the  fact  is,  that  when  we  have  caught  an  imaginarily 
guilty  person,  however  much  his  asseverations  of  innocence  may 
interest  us,  we  would  rather  he  should  prove  the  guilty  one,  to  satisfy 
our  pride  of  discrimination,  than  that  he  should  turn  out  innocent,  to 
gratify  our  benevolence.  The  herbalist,  then,  was  English? — so  far, 
good.    Had  run  away  from  school? — (a  shake  of  the  head.)    And  bit 
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It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  when  Mr.  Cuthbert  became  a  bankrupt.  There  were 
startling  deficiencies  in  the  accounts,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  clerk.  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  the  very  soul  of  honour,  bat 
he  was  not  a  man  qfbusitieas.  All  his  creditors  consented  to  sign  his 
certificate,  all  save  one,  nor  could  any  entreaties  induce  this  one  to 
relent.  In  revenge  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  he  doomed  the  man 
who  had  been  his  dearest  friend  to  uneffaceable  infamy.  The  name 
of  this  hard  creditor  was  William  Desborough. 

The  dishonoured  bankrupt  fied  his  country,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  his  youthful  son.  Within  two  years,  ^c  dishonoured  bankrupt 
died,  borne  to  the  very  earth  by  the  sense  of  shame.  His  broken- 
hearted wife  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Their  only  child» 
Douglas  Cuthbert,  kneeling  upon  the  unmarked  mound  that  covered 
their  remains,  vowed  to  devote  all  the  strength  of  his  young  life-— all 
the  energies  of  his  splendid  intellect — ^to  a  task  of  expiation  and  of 
vengeance. 

Douglas  Cuthbert  possessed,  in  right  of  his  mother,  a  small  inde- 
pendence; from  her  he  also  inherited  a  beauty  almost  divine.  Yes! 
Douglas  Cuthbert  was  indeed  singularly  gifted! — such  perfection  of 
form  and  countenance! — such  inimitable  grace  of  manner! — ^such 
power  and  brilliancy  of  mind! 

Douglas  returned  to  England.  Arrived  in  London,  his  first  step 
was  to  seek  Mr.  Desborough ;  to  him  he  addressed  himself  with 
apparent  candour  and  sincerity ;  he  reminded  him  of  the  friendship 
once  subsisting  between  the  families;  he  deplored  the  loss  Mr.  Des- 
borough had  sustained  by  his  father^s  bankruptcy;  he  offered  his  services 
to  him  as  derk  in  his  ofiice— "  Willing,"  he  said,  "  to  afford  some 
compensation,  however  slight,  for  the  injiuy  that  father  had  infiicted 
upon  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Desborough  received  him  kindly.  He  had  heard  of  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  and  man  of  the  world — man  of  business-^ 
as  he  was,  he  had  felt  something  like  remorse.  Moreover,  he  had 
prospered,  and  prosperity  had  softened  his  heart  and  enlarged  his 
ideas ;  he  was  happy  in  his  children,  they  were  beautiful  and 
affectionate.  Something  in  the  rich,  soft  tones  of  voice — ^the  tender- 
ness of  accent— of  this  fatherless  child,  reminded  him  of  them ; 
thinking  of  them,  he  pitied  the  poor  orphan.  He  reflected,  too,  that 
he  had  acted  harshly  towards  one  whose  failings  had  been  of  the  head 
—not  of  the  heart.  He  felt  that  the  shame  to  which  he  had  con- 
demned the  parent  had  brought  him  to  his  imtimely  grave;  and  he 
resolved,  by  kindness  to  the  son,  to  repay  him  for  his  past  sufferings, 
and  console  him  for  his  loss. 

To  see  Douglas  Cuthbert  was  to  admire  him! — to  know  him  was  to 
love!  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  he  completely  ingratiated  him- 
self with  Mr.  Desborough;  he  became  his  confidcntiid  adviser — ^his 
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trusted  friend ;  he  was  referred  to  upon  every  occasion,  both  by 
Mr.  Desborongh  and  by  his  children,  his  youthful  son  Gerald — ^his 
gentle  daughter  Mary.  Douglas  had  a  warm,  affectionate  heart;  he 
was  grateful  for  their  love,  but  he  forgot  not,  nor  did  he  forego,  his 
purpose.  Two  years  from  the  commencement  of  my  tale  found  Douglas 
Cuthbert  the  inmate  of  the  man  who  had,  by  his  harshness  and 
cruelty,  nuide  his  own  home  desolate,  and  filled  his  young  heart  with 
most  bitter  memories. 

Mary  Desborough  had  a  lover — a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Darcy— 
a  person  of  high  birth,  good  connexions,  unimpeachable  character,  but 
of  poor  fortunes.  Mr.  Desborough  disapproved  of  her  attachment 
and  had  forbidden  their  union;  but  Mary  and  Henry  Darey  loved 
each  other  well — ^they  might  not  be  so  easily  parted.  Defying  his 
displeasure— defying  the  censures  of  the  world,  and  despising  the 
terrors  of  poverty — ^they  eloped.  Douglas  Cuthbert  was,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  trusted  adviser — the  confidential  friend — of  both 
parties. 

On  the  eve  of  the  elopement,  Mr.  Desborough,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation  with  Douglas,  had  declared  his  intention  of  at  last 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  his  child,  and  of  consenting  to  her  marriage 
with  the  man  of  her  choice.  He  loved  his  daughter  tenderly — ^he 
ooold  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer — ^he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  own  pre-^ 
judices  to  secure  her  happiness.  Douglas  Cuthbert  immediately 
sought  an  interview  with  Darcy.  How  he  represented  matters,  wliat 
he  said,  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  Let  it  suffice,  that  he  so  impressed 
Henry  and  Mary  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Desborough's  implacability,  and 
resolution  to  separate  them  finally,  tliat  they  determined  upon  an 
instant  union.  The  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mr.  Desborough^ 
maddened  by  what  he  considered  the  hasty  ingratitude  of  his  chil<^ 
her  deception,  and  want  of  feeling,  vowed  to  cast  her  from  him  for 
ever.  Douglas  Cuthbert,  while  he  would  fain  have  deprecated  his 
anger,  dared  not  to  excuse  her  conduct. 

About  this  time,  Gerald  had,  by  the  advice  of  Douglas,  been  sent 
abroad  with  a  tutor,  therefore  his  intercession  was  wanting  to  his 
nster^s  cause.  A  year  passed,  Gerald  still  continued  on  the  Continent^ 
Mary  and  her  husband  were  still  unforgiven.  Poor  Mr.  Desborough ! 
with  him  all  was  changed !  His  home  was  gloomy  and  desolate ;  his 
heart  was  lonely  and  full  of  sorrow.  Douglas  Cuthbert  alone  remained 
to  him ;  his  only  stay  and  comfort.  At  last  he  relented,  he  yearned 
for  the  society  of  his  daughter;  she  had  been  so  gay,  so  gentle,  so 
affectionate— she  was  so  necessary  to  his  happiness — ^he  could  not  bear 
this  separation.  She  should  be  recalled,  and  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  and  wishes  to  Douglas — Douglas,  who  had  ever  been  the 
advocate  of  his  erring  child,  and  her  handsome,  thriftless  husband. 
"With  what  rapture— what  unfeigned  delight— did  Douglas  receive  this 
intimation! — he  almost  wept  with  joy!  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  to  the  struggling,  poverty-stricken  couple,  the  tidings  of 
their  forgiveness,  and  their  welcome  to  luxury  and  affluence.  But 
Mr.  Desborough  persisted  in  writing  to  liis  dear  Mary,  announcing  ia 
terms  the  most  loving  and  conciliating,  his  returning  affection,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  see  liis  child  again. 

Days,  weeks,  months  passed — ^no  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  a  letter 
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Sir  Godfrey  Camfield  was  an  old  sportsman  of  the  old  school 
Himself,  his  hounds,  horses,  servants,  all  betokened  **  the  light  of  other 
days."  Not  that  any  limb  of  the  establishment  bore  a  faded  or  seedy 
appearance,  but  the  style  evinced  the  taste  of  his  forefathers,  long 
since  run  to  earth.  The  pack  was  of  the  coarse  Soathern  breed,  and 
if  somewhat  troubled  with  "  the  slows,"  not  a  hound  but  was  as  tnike 
as  the  sun,  when  the  music  rung  in  gorge,  copse,  and  covert.  The 
stud,  too,  was  of  the  fasliion  antique.  There  was  plenty  of  bone  to 
scramble  tlirough  dirt  withal,  thews  and  sinews,  but  not  possessing 
speed  to  live  with  our  modem  flyers,  sufficient  time  to  boil  an  egg 
lightly.  The  huntsman  appeared  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  Sir 
Godfrey  Canfield's  hounds  and  horses.  He  was  never  in  a  hurry,  and 
if  any  one  ventured  to  express  a  little  impatience  at  their  tardy  and 
sure  system,  he  invariably  returned  the  same  reply.  "  Give  us  time, 
gents,  that's  all — ^give  us  time!" 

"  Talk  of  hunting!"  said  Sir  Godfrey,  "  as  I  sat  opposite  to  him, 
one  evening,  a  capable  assistant  to  the  draining  of  a  peculiarly  good 
bottle  of  port — "  talk  of  hunting!"  repeated  he,  with  a  curl  of  con- 
tempt on  liis  aristocratic  lip  ;  **  faugh!  it  isn't  understood  in  these 
days.  In  my  time,  we  were  minutes  finding  a  fox,  and  hours  kilhng 
him.  Now,  it's  just  the  reverse — we  are  hours  finding,  minutes 
killing.  Hounds  and  horses  arc  bred  so  fine,  that  for  a  fox  to  live 
before  them,  he  should  have  wings,  and  after  he's  unkennelled,  lose 
little  less  time  than  an  untrapped  pigeon !  Occasionally  wc  read  of  *  a 
brilliant  run  with  the  Quom,*  *  a  splendid  day  with  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.'  But  I  should  like  to  know  what  ideas  of  brilliant  and 
splendid  hunting  the  members  of  those  respective  hunts  have?" 

"  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  both,"  replied  I,  "  and  therefore 
can  reply  pretty  confidently  to  the  question.  They  think  desirable 
sport  consists  in  finding  a  fox  readily,  getting  well  away  with  him— 
scent  high  as  the  sun  at  noon,  riding  straight  to  hounds,  and  after  a 
run  long  and  swift,  to  pull  down  their  fox  with  a  hearty  *  whoo- 
whoop!'  and  break  him  up,  as  a  finish!" 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoined  the  baronet  and  head  of  the  oldest  county 
family,  with  his  face  beaming  with  triumph  and  port  wine — "  exactly 
so.  That's  what  I  call  sporting  on  velvet — ^feather-bed,  rocking- 
horse,  warming-pan  work!  Modern  hunting,"  continued  he,  "  is  like 
all  other  modern  pursuits — ^mushroom,  toadstool,  quackery!  Men  go 
out  to  ride,  not  to  hunt.  Tliey  leave  that  to  hounds,  and  take  as 
much  notice  of  drawing  and  hitting  off  scent  as  Jenny  asses  would  of 
the  Greek  Testament!  The  pace  is  all  they  care  for.  Second  horses,^ 
second  guns,  second  teams  of  dogs,  are  provided  by  your  sportsmen  of 
tlie  present  day,  and  foxes,  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  hai-es,  and  all 
kinds  of  game,  arc  ridden  down  with  little  more  fairness  than  trapping 
with  gins,  drag,  and  gate-nets!" 

"  You  prefer  slow  hunting,  then?"  returned  I. 

"  No  'squire,  I  do  not,"  said  he.  **  I  love  to  see  my  hounds  fidl  of 
dash  and  spirit,  ready  to  spring  thraugh  fire  or  water,  as  you'll  see 
them  to-moiTow  morning!  I  love  to  hear  them,  as  you  will,  make  the 
air  ring  with  music,  and  feel  it  tlirill  through  each  nerve  and  fibre  I 
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Pnginc  im  my  tf^f nn  iiH  prVj  imi!j  nftirr  ixTiiffiitg  n  rV¥^fiT  miTtirr 
tv^MtrMwl  with  mm  and  milk,  with  m  dash  of  nutm^  in  it,  and  hasdi^ 
svaBowing  a  ashatantial  saEHdwich,  buttered  to  a  scn^  and  diaven 
witk^illy  I  prcaaed  toe  in  atiimp  and  joined  the  aide  of  Sir  Godfrey. 

**  Tht  ian  k  ap,  and  *tia  a  aion  of  Mi^." 

That  is  to  8aj»  the  son  was  just  rising— jnst  in  the  act  of  emeiging 
his  rosy  &oe  from  the  misty  sheets  of  the  east — as  we  jogged  some 
tiiree  miles  to  the  first  draw — Canfield  Forest.  **  And  now,"  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  as  we  arrired  on  the  Terge  of  the  ooyert,  ^&r  a  sure  find, 
and  a  May  fox.** 

Adam  tiie  himtsman — and  as  primitiTe  a  specimen  of  the  ffemu 
homo  as  the  progenitor  of  the  hnman  family  and  exceedingly  indiscreet 
partaker  of  interdicted  frmt — direw  his  twenty-two  ooupl^  of  gaOani 
hounds  into  the  thick  shades  of  the  wood,  distm'bing  many  an  owl 
returning  to  her  old  home  in  the  hollow  dm  tree,  and  driving  the 
ring-dove  from  her  accustomed  roost  in  the  fir.  In  a  minute,  herds  of 
andered  deer  swept  across  the  rides,  hares  sprung  frt>m  their  format 
and  hundreds  of  rabbits  skipped  to  their  burrows,  scooped  deeply  in 
many  a  bank  and  sandy  nook.  But  not  a  hound  took  notice  of  these 
denizens  of  the  wild. 

'^  Tou  don't  see  hounds  quite  so  steady  eveiy  day  on  such  foul 
ground,"  observed  Sir  Crodfrey.  **  Hark! — a  halloo!  Yes,  by  Hea- 
ven! they've  found  him,**  continued  he,  with  his  eagle  eyes  flashing 
fire,  and  driving  his  ^urs  deeply  into  the  flank  of  his  horse,  he  crashed 
through  the  wood  towards  the  pac^  now  sending  forth  mudc  enough 
to  chiurm  the  hollow  oaks. 

**  For'ard — ^for^ard!  Hark  to  Melody!"  burst  from  Adam*s  appled 
throat.     «  Hark— hark !" 

^'  Tally-ho— tally-ho  r  shouted  Sir  Grodfr^y,  as  he  first  viewed  the 
fox  streiddng  through  the  forest,  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning  was  in  his 
brush.  ''  T^brou^  the  wood  follow,  and  find  me!"  was  the  order;  and 
away  we  went  to  the  trial.  Like  meteors  the  pack  swept  through 
brier  and  brake,  making  wold,  copse,  and  covert,  ring  with  their 
merry  cry.  I  was  galloping  at  speed  up  a  ride,  when  a  broad-antlered 
huck  bell'd  from,  the  thorn,  and,  with  a  mighty  bound,  leaped  a  fence 
of  about  nine  feet  without  brushing  a  twig.  I  never  saw  so  elegant  a 
jump.  With  head  thrown  back,  he  rose  in  the  air  with  the  lightness 
of  gossamer,  and,  poising  for  a  moment  as  if  he  had  wings  to  lift  his 
body  from  the  tame  earth,  the  monarch  flew  the  bold  impediment  with 
the  ease  of  thought,  and  rushed  frt>m  the  scene  of  his  disturbance. 

At  breathless  speed,  sly  reynard  was  pressed  through  the  wood, 
when  the  hounds  went  to  work  at  such  a  killing  pace  that,  finding  he 
could  not  live  in  the  open,  he  whisked  his  brush  short  round,  and 
betook  himself  once  more  to  brake  and  brier. 

*^  Ha,  ha!  Slow  hunting!"  exclaimed  Sir  GU>dfrey,  taking  a  rasp- 
ing rail  and  ditch  of  awful  yawn.  '^  Couldn't  teach  'em  that,  'squire." 
Within  a  few  yards  of  Charley's  pads,  the  hounds  rattled  over  the 
aame  ground  again.  From  scent  to  view,  he  was  run  through  the 
depths  of  the  forest  until  again  he  was  forced  to  the  field.  Now  came 
tUo  iHg  of  war.    On— on,  swept  the  hunt— 

**  Riaht  onward  speeds, 
0*er  hill  and  dale,  the  moor  and  meads. 
With  shontB  the  cheering  petnnt  viewf ; 
With  eriet  the  daihinf  pnok  pmBaes." 
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ICle  after  mile  was  scoured;  and  every  now  and  then  a  view  halloo 
prodaimed  the  fox  was  bot  a  short  distance  from  the  ready  jaws  of 
his  poTBoers. 

**  We  shall  pnll  him  down  in  the  open!"  sud  Sir  Godhejy  exult- 
ingljy  spurring  his  horse  to  the  tails  of  the  hounds.  **  We  shall  puU 
him  down,  too^  without  a  check!" 

But  at  this  moment,  the  music  of  the  padc  was  stilled,  as  if  to  give 
the  Hat  denial  to  the  baronet's  assertion*  Up  and  down,  round  and 
about,  the  hounds  worked  the  {Mecincts  of  a  hedgerow;  but  the  road 
of  their  anticipated  victim  seemed  to  prove  no  ordinary  pnzsle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  nostrils. 

''Hold  hard!"  thundered  Sir  Godfrey,  as  the  select  few,  comprising 
the  field,  came  up.    ''  Hold  hard,  in  the  name  of  Gr— d!" 

''Give  us  time,  gents,"  added  Adam,  "  that^a  all— ^ve  us  time! 
Wind  him.  Battler— -wind  him,  good  honndr 

The  consommatioa  of  oar  widies,  collectively  and  reflectively,  was 
BJHaiiwi  Battler  threw  his  head  high  into  the  air;  and,  giving  tongue 
to  a  deep>tooed  note  as  he  hit  off  the  scent  again,  away  flew  ^ich 
hood  to  the  leader,  and,  "  like  belles  eadi  under  eadi,"  the  music 
echoed  far,  fiur  away  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

As  I  dipped  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  I  saw  the  hounds  dash  through 
and  over  the  gate  of  a  &rm*hoase,  and  at  once  disappear  with  ti^e 
Mme  magical  "  presto  ganeP*  as  the  great  Wizard  of  the  Nortili 
displays  in  eating  oranges  and  changing  wedding-rings.  Heaven  and 
eaitii — ^wliat  a  dm  there  was!  Hounds  in  full  cry,  women  shrieking, 
cfatUren  acresming,  men  raging,  crockery-ware  flitting,  glass,  china, 
chaiia,  atods^  matierials  of  i^  scnis,  and  immateiials  of  some  kinds,  in 
one  dmoe  of  ruin  and  mingled  confusion. 

"  By  Saint  Peter  r  excUdmed  Sir  Godfrey,  leaping  baa,  the  saddle, 
and  mailing,  with  Adam  a  little  in  advanoe,  into  the  house — "  they've 
got  into  some  old  woman's  bed  or  other  I"  With  as  little  dday  as 
posoble,  I  imitated  their  example;  and  then,  indeed,  a  sight  presented 
Hielf  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Cmikshank.  There  was  Sir  Godfrey, 
rating  liie  hounds  with  stentorian  lungs,  and  whipping  them  ba^ 
with  little  mercy  in  the  oft-repeated  lask  Adam,  on  both  knees,  was 
diving  his  hands,  with  the  seriousness  of  a  stoic^  under  the  garments  of 
an  antiquated  dame,  who  sat  in  a  low,  msh-bottomed  diair,  screaming 
"  Morderr  with  luaty  prowess;  while  a  young  woman  stood  hammer* 
iog  the  huntnoan's  head  and  shonlders  with  a  mop,  and  hallooing, 
"  Hands  off!  hands  off!  ye  rascal  o'  the  worid!"  A  brood  of  flaxen- 
haired  ehiUren  reeled  on  the  floor,  shrieking  convulsively,  upset  by 
the  unmannerly  ingress  of  the  hounds,  and  a  couple  of  men,  astounded, 
and  full  of  ire,  were  applying  epithets  unfit  for  ears  refined,  and 
kicking  at  everything  and  notlung,  like  horses  stung  by  gadflies. 

"  Who-whoopI"  shouted  Adam,  dragging  the  fox  from  his  violated 
aaactuary,  and  hdding  him  above  hu  head,  in  triumph — "  Who* 
vhoopr  and  thus  beanng  him  to  the  outside  of  the  honsei  the  pack 
followed  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  and,  after  ringing  their  vict<Hrioua 
ery  fi>r  some  few  seconds  at  defeated  pug,  held  to  their  view,  he  was 
east  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  soon  poor  Chariey  ceased  to  si^^  tor 
the  treacherous  security  of  a  petticoat. 

"  Wdir  exdaimed  Sir  Godfrey,  wiping  the  rolling  drops  of  per- 
wfinidom  frvm  his  rubicund  visage,  "  that  was  indeed  the  laH  <Aj^  of 
our  Hay  fox."  k  2 
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BY  THE  BAEONESS  DE  CALABRELLA* 
PART   THE    SIXTH. 

Immediately  on  Sir  Grerald's  arrival  in  town,  he  went  to  Mr. 
Bowden's  private  residence,  and  from  him  discovered  that  the  cheque 
he  had  destroyed  was  not  the  only  evidence  of  his  cousin's  felony. 

'^  Provided  it  is  only  my  name  he  has  forged,"  said  Sir  Grerald,  *'  he 
may  yet  be  saved  from  disgrace." 

''  But,  Sir  Grendd,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bowden,  '^  are  yon  aware  of  ^e 
extent  to  which  you  are  injured — ^robbed,  I  should  say?" 

^'  The  amount  is  immaterial,"  rejoined  Sir  Grerald.  "  To  reclaim 
and  save  him,  my  whole  fortune  would  not  be  considered." 

Mr.  Bowden  looked  aghast:  to  him,  whose  whole  life  had  been  cen- 
tred in  the  joys  of  addition,  there  appeared  something  very  like  mad* 
ness  in  this  declaration;  and  Sir  Grerald  was  himself  sensible  that  his 
generous  impulse  might  be  traced  to  the  prospect  of  individual  happi- 
ness this  awful  discovery  of  his  cousin's  guilt  had  bestowed  on  him. 

'*  Where  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Danvers?"  asked  Sir  Grerald. 

**  He  came  to  the  counting-house,  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday," 
said  Mr.  Bowden;  <^  but  on  being  told  what  had  hi4>pened  about  your 
cheque  at  the  banker's,  and  that  it  had  since  been  paid  by  me,  he  in- 
quired if  no  directions  had  been  received  from  you  for  the  sale  of  your 
American  stock;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said  he  must 
write  to  you  about  it.  He  signed  several  bills,  and  before  quitting  the 
city,  left  word  that  he  should  be  there  again  on  Friday,  (to-morrow,) 
to  meet  one  of  our  foreign  correspondents.  I  sent  this  afternoon  to 
his  house,  but  he  had  not  been  there,  nor  were  his  servants  aware  of 
his  being  in  town." 

It  was  Sir  Grerald's  intention  to  pass  the  night  in  search  of  his 
cousin;  but  in  case  his  endeavours  to  discover  his  abode  should  prove 
fruitless,  he  bogged  Mr.  Bowden  to  detain  him,  should  he  keep  his 
appointment  on  the  morrow  in  the  city. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Bowden's,  Sir  Gerald  proceeded  to  an  hotel  in  — - 
street,  where  he  had  sometimes  known  his  cousin  go  for  a  night;  but 
there  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some  months.  He  tried  several 
other  places  with  as  little  success,  and  was  proceeding  home,  to  begin 
A  letter  to  Agnes,  when  at  the  comer  of  a  street  leading  from  the  square 
in  which  his  house  was  situated,  he  came  suddenly  on  him  of  whom  he 
Wfts  in  search.  The  meeting  was  so  abrupt  that  Harry  could  not 
ectcapOt  OS  he  perhaps  would  have  endeavoured  to  do,— the  unexpected 
sight  of  Sir  Gerald  at  that  moment,  naturally  connecting  itself  with 
the  forged  cheque, — ^but  of  the  two  cousins,  Sir  Gerald  was  certainly 
the  ma^it  agitated;  and  Harry  had  asked,  *^  What  brings  you  to  town, 
G^raM?"  ere  the  latter  had  gained  sufficient  composure  to  trust  his 

Tt4ce« 

<*  You  must  come  home  with  me,  Harry,"  said  he,  "  and  then  I  will 
lA  Tou  what  brings  me  to  town:  it  is  an  affair  I  would  not  have  you 
Vwrn  itt  the  stiwt,  for  it  is  one  to  wring  both  our  hearts." 

narrr  mf\^«*  ftu  effort  to  loosen  his  cousin's  hold  on  his  arm;  but 
t^T  GtnM  gras^nng  it  still  tighter,  said,  "  Harry,  beware  of  what  you 
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do— I  know  alL  Tesy  aUr'  added  he; — ''  and  now  with  jou  alone  it 
rests  whether  I  maj  jet  endeavour  to  save  jour  wife  and  children.*^ 
Sir  Grendd  felt  his  consin's  frame  ahndder;  but  he  walked  on  without 
fiatfaer  resistance,  and  in  perfect  silence.  When  the  cousins  found 
themselTes  in  Sir  Gerald's  library,  the  latter  was  forcibly  struck  by 
Harry's  changed  and  haggard  appearance.  His  countenance  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  fierce  struggle  wluch  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  no 
word  passed  his  lips.  At  length  Sir  Gerald  said,  *^  Harry,  this  is  an 
awful  hoar." 

**  Not  to  me!"  cried  Harry — **  not  to  me!  it  is  the  happiest  I  have 
known  for  eighte^i  months." 

*'  Ciood  God!"  exclaimed  his  cousin; — **  you  cannot  know  your  posi* 
tion — you  cannot  be  aware——" 

^  Yes,  Gerald,"  interrupted  he,  "  I  am  aware  of  it.  I  know  that  my 
life  is  forfeited — that  the  death  of  a  felon  awaits  me — that  my  name 
win  be  branded  by  disgrace — that  my  wife  and  children  will  be  desti- 
tute of  all  save  the  inheritance  of  mj  shame;  and  this — ^this  is  bitter  I" 
His  voice  faltered,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  added,  "  But  I 
now  know  the  worst,  and  I  will  meet  it  as  a  man:  for  weeks  and 
months  the  dread  of  this  has  been  on  me — ^has  poisoned  eveiy  thought, 
and  destroyed  every  good  feeling ;  for  to  edcape  from  it,  I  have  done  such 
acts  as  have  even  scared  myself  to  think  on.  To  save  detection,  I  have 
TespetUd  no  one:  the  friend  who  trusted  me  has  been  involved  by  me 
in  transactions  which  may  bring  sorrow  and  disgrace  on  his  old  age; 
my  wife — my  trusting,  loving  wife — and  our  helpless  babes,  have  been 
ediy  a  stimuluB  to  ill,  instead  of  an  incentive  to  good;  and,  lastly,  the 
health  and  peace  of  a  good  and  affectionate  girl  have  been  wrecked  by 
the  system  of  deceit  I,  by  threats  of  self-destruction,  forced  on  her. 
In  the  very  prosecution  of  my  fiendish  efforts  after  wealth,  these  vic- 
tims have  been  present  to  my  sight  In  the  hour  of  reckless  and 
atsomed  mirth,  the  name  of '  fdon'  has  wrung  in  my  ears,  while  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  treachery  have  nightly  shrouded  my  pillow.  I 
have  hated — ^I  have  loathed  myself.  Often  have  I  meditated  self- 
destmctton,  but  then  some  wild  hope  that  I  might  yet  be  successful, 
has  stayed  my  hand,  and  sent  me  to  commit  some  other  crime,  whereby 
I  hoped  to  put  all  right  and  conceal  my  shame.  But  from  myself 
what  escape  could  there  be?  None,  none! — and  again  I  tell  you, 
Gerald,  this  hour,  which  shews  me  that  my  fate  is  fixed — ^that  my  tor- 
tured life  wiU  soon  dose— is  the  happiest  I  have  known  since  I  became 
a  villain!"  Sir  Gerald  was  too  much  overpowered  to  speak;  and 
Hany,  mistaking  his  sUence,  continued— '^  You  will  not  let  my  wife 
and  children  want— I  know  your  heart  too  well;  you  wiU  compassionate 
the  innocent  wife,  the  helpless  babes,  of  him  who  has  injured  you. 
The  widow  and  the  orphans  of  the  felon  will  not  be  deserted  by  you." 
As  he  uttered  this,  he  put  his  hand  on  his  cousin's  shoulder:  the 
touch  was  dectric  on  the  feelings  of  Sir  Gerald.  That  hand,  which  he 
bad  so  often  clasped  in  fond  and  brotherly  love,  might  now,  indeed, 
be  branded  as  the  hand  of  a  criminal,  but  it  was  stiU  the  hand  of  his 
€OQsin-Hrf  his  early  companion— of  his  first  friend.  And  why  did  he 
■it  there,  listening  to  his  avowal  of  guilt,  when  every  hour's  delay 
might  render  the  concealment  of  that  guilt  more  difficult?  And  to 
tiiis  one  end  had  he  not  pledged  himself?  Had  he  not  promised  Agnes, 
as  the  price  of  her  tenderness,  that  he  would  save  him?    And  did  he 
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not  himself  fed  thst  Hnr/a  disgrtoe  would  be  the  death-hloir  to  his 
own  peace? 

He  took  lus  cousin's  fereredhandinhis;  thdrejes  met? — howmiidi 
of  time  past  did  not  that  look  recall!  For  some  momentSy  nttenmee 
was  denied  to  both.  Sir  Gerald  was  the  first  to  recover  hiaMe£ 
**  My  poor  coasin,"  said  he,  '^  whj  shoold  joa  have  femred  to  trust  me 
with  your  difficulties?  Whj  did  you  shrink  firom  an  affection  tiiat  fasi 
never  changed?  Or  rather^  why  was  I  weak  enough  to  lead  myseif 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  plan  from  which  I  felt  nothing  but  wiisrhiff 
could  arise  to  us  both?  Had  I  been  finn  in  n^  refnaal  to  assist  in 
procuring  you  a  mercantile  situation,  this  Ixtter  hour  m^lit  hsre  been 
QMved  us.  But  retrospect  is  unsFailing;  we  must  look  to  pieaent 
danger,  and  trust  to  future  reparation.  Be  open,  be  candid  with  me^ 
Harry;  and  if  affection  and  devotion  can  save  you  from  the  disgrace  I 
80  propheticaUy  and  fearfulhf  anticipated^  in  my  first  cooTersation  with 
Mr.  Hamilton,  you  may  rely  on  my  efforts  to  aoooraplish  it." 

^  Oh,  GrenUd!"  exdaimed  Harry,  **  these  generous  feelingB  and  in- 
ten&ns  are  diaxper  daggers  than  the  thoughts  of  desth.  I  eannoC 
live  under  their  pressure.** 

^  Do  I  understand  you  right?*  replied  his  cousin.  **  Ton  cannot 
live  under  an  obligation  to  me?  Ton  -prekr  that  the  stigma  of  disgrace 
should  attach  to  our  hitherto  unsolliol  name?  You  can  endure  the 
horror  and  agony  of  a  deceived  wife — ^yon  can  contempbite  the  thou^Ets 
which  hereafter  must  arise  in  the  breasts  of  your  children,  when  iM 
that  their  father  died  a  felon,  rather  than  owe  yours  and  Aeir  aahra- 
4i<m  to  one  who  has  loved  you  as  I  have  done?  Alas,  how  have  error 
and  crime  deformed  your  hearti  How  has  guilt  perverted  your  whole 
souir 

^  No,  no,  Gerald — ^it  is  not  that  I  prefer  crime;  but  yoa  know  net 
how  far  I  hare  injured  you — you  know  not  the  extent  to  whi<^  I  have 
robbed  youl" — end  the  unhi^y  nan  covered  his  face,  while  his  mn0* 
cular  form  seemed  t<»ii  by  convulsive  sobs. 

**  I  may  not  know  the  amount  of  money,"  replied  Sir  Gerald  ;  "  bat 
I  only  pray  that  in  this  respect  I  may  be  the  only  sufferer.  TeD  n^ 
Harry,  how  far  is  Mr.  H^mhiAn  implicated  in  these  tranaactiQim?^ 

**  I  will — I  must  tell  you!**  exclaimed  Harry,  casting  himself  at  his 
oouBin's  feet.  ^  You  have  conquered  the  proud  rebellious  qnrit  that 
led  to  all  this  crimen  and  now  my  heart  shall  be  Udd  open  to  you."* 

Sir  Geral4  raised  him,  saying,  ^I  cannot  listen  to  you  in  that 
posture  :  it  is  one  in  which  you  i^ould  seek  forgiveness  of  a  higher 
power ;  and  you  have  too  much  cause  to  kneel  and  pray  for  God's 
mercj  on  your  erring  ways,  to  prostrate  yourself  before  man.  The 
nig^  is  waning  fast,  and,  for  all  our  sakes,  you  should  be  prompt  and 
explicit.  Sit  down  by  me,  Harry;  and,  as  you  value  your  wHe  aad 
children,  leave  nothing  untold.  But  first  answer  my  question  rejecting 
jiir.  namiuon. 

«  Mr.  Hamilton's  credit  was  saved,"  said  Harry,  ^  by  the  last  money 
I  robbed  you  oi^  Gerald.  TheSOOCML  dieque  was  drawn  to  {>ay  a  bill  to 
which  I  had,  without  his  authority,  put  his  name.  But  though  his 
personal  liabilities  are  terminated,  his  grand-daughter's  fortune  is  gone; 
the  good — the  generous  Agnes  is  by  me  beggared." 

Harry  paused;  but  &r  Gerald  made  no  remark.  To  what  cruel  and 
unmanly  acts  had  his  cousin  descended!    To  rob  the  orphan  girl,  who 
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dact,  and  a  determination  at  onoe  to  do  what  is  honest  to  those  who, 
I  repeat^  are  dqtendent  on  jon." 

Harry  looked  at  his  cousin,  and  exckimed, — *^  You  are  an  angel, 
Gerald!  May  Grod  in  time  teach  me  how  to  repay  such  noble  ccm- 
dnct!  And  now  tell  me  what  you  think  I  yet  can  do,  and  it  shall  be 
done.** 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Sir  Gerald  knew  but  the  fiict  of  Harry's 
marriage:  of  all  particnlars  he  was  still  ignorant;  and  while  listening 
to  them,  his  cousin's  selfish  conduct  became  more  and  more  developed; 
for  it  appeared,  that  while  rioting  in  luxury  and  extraTaganoe,  his 
wife  and  children  had  been  living,  if  not  in  indigence,  in  a  manner 
quite  at  variance  with  his  own  habits  and  notions  of  refinement.  He 
accounted  for  this,  by  saying  that  it  was  adopted  more  effectually  to 
conceal  his  marriage;  but,  as  his  cousin  reflected,  even  this  was  based 
on  selfishness,  and  only  proved  how  sordid  his  once  generous  mind 
had  become,  in  his  anxiety  to  acquire  the  wealth  which  alone  'had 
seemed  desirable  or  attractive  to  him  in  the  career  he  had  so  obsti- 
nately embraced,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  and  entreaties  urged 
against  it. 

Ere  the  cousins  separated,  it  was  arranged  that  Harry  should  go  at 
once  to  the  cottage  where  his  family  were  residing,  a  few  miles  ^om 
Ixmdon,  and  make  preparations  for  immediately  leaving  England. 
Sir  Gerald  promised  to  join  him  in  the  afternoon,  after  effecting  such 
arrangements  as  would  prevent  Harry's  absence  at  the  counting-house 
at  the  hour  he  was  expected  from  being  remarked  on  by  the  clerks. 
It  was  necessary  to  trust  some  one;  and  Sir  Gerald  wisely  judged 
that  Mr.  Bowden  knew  too  much  to  be  set  at  defiance^  and  that  he 
must  be  propitiated  as  a  friend.  With  this  gentleman's  aid,  he  soon 
procured  money  sufficient  for  immediate  use;  and  after  engaging  a 
courier  to  set  off  with  a  family  early  in  the  morning,  he  proceeded  to 
the  cottage,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  quiet,  unassuming 
manners  of  his  cousin's  wife.  His  two  boys,  the  eldest  only  two  years 
old,  were  noble-looking  children,  both  strongly  resembling  their  father, 
as  he  remembered  him — ^the  gay,  frank,  and  merry-hearted  boy.  How 
could  he  sacrifice  the  quiet  happiness  of  such  a  home,  thought  he,  for 
the  feverish  excitement  of  a  gambler's  life! 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  remove  late  in  the  evening  to  an 
hotel  in  London,  where  Sir  Grerald  had  engaged  rooms,  and  appointed 
to  meet  the  courier,  and  thence  start  for  the  coast  as  soon  as  it  was 
daylight. 

Sir  Gerald  suggested  the  propriety  of  not  taking  any  one  with  them 
except  the  courier,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  promised  to  see 
all  that  was  necessary  done  respecting  the  small  establishment  at  the 

cottage,  and  Harry's  much  krger  one  in  C n  Street.     The  parting 

of  the  cousins  was  a  severe  trial  to  Harry;  and  his  feelings  were  only 
kept  in  control  by  Sir  Gerald's  remark,  that  if  he  did  not  command 
hiuiaetf,  he  would  awaken  suspicion,  and  alarm  his  wife,  who  already 
appeai*ed  bewildered  by  aU  that  was  passing.  ''You  are  right," 
replied  Harry;  "  I  cannot  tell  her  now, — ^the  shock  would  kill  her; 
but  ere  lung  she  shall  know  whom  she  is  to  bless  and  think  of  as  her 
prcAcrver." 
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XX. 

Im  Deoember,  1803,  Mathews  made  earnest  application  to  Colman^ 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Young,  for  that  gentleman's  engagement 
at  the  Haymarket,  from  the  ensuing  season;  a  question  on  wluch  the 
proprietor  felt  it  expedient  to  consult  EUiston. 

**  After  jour  long  silence,"  says  Colman,  ^'  never  again  prefer  a 
chaige  of  idleness  against  me— it  will  be  but  a  Pot  and  Kettie  recri- 
mination,  and  only  discover  the  coaly  complexion  of  each  of  us.  Mr. 
Young  Ims  been  mentioned  to  me,  as  an  actor  of  high  merit:— even  by 
yoniBelf.  In  respect  of  a  clash  with  you,  he  is  willing  to  engage 
while  you  are  acting-manager,  and  in  possession  of  the  first  business.. 
You  perceive,  by  even  so  much,  I  wish  him  to  be  of  our  Hundred. 
Our  establishment  last  year  was  one  of  promise  only,  not  of  perform- 
ance, spite  cM  our  '  performances.'  Young,  by  this  arrangement, 
would  help,  rather  than  mar  you,  for  your  fence  will  be  better  shewn, 
by  having  a  man  who  would  not  parry  so  clumsily  with  you  as  many 
in  our  Salle  d^Armet.  But  if  the  subject  be  absolutely,  repulsive  to 
jOQ,  I  shall  drop  it.  In  the  mean,  I  will  announce  to  Mathews, 
that  I  cannot  definitively  reply  to  him  for  some  days.  Restore  me 
his  letter,  which  I  now  enclose  to  you.  I  write  from  my  cabin,  but 
aiva3rB  direct  to  me  at  Jewell's.  Adieu!  6.  C. 

**  I  sincerely  congratulate  Mrs.  E.  and  yourself  on  the  recovery  of 
your  little  boy.  Doubtless,  you  cautioned  him  never  again  to  put 
trust  in  a  banister.  But  I  forget — ^you  have  made  up  your  difier- 
eaces,  and  there  is  no  more  railing  between  you." 

"  We  must  dash,"  observes  ElHston,  in  reply.  '*  Mr.  Young's 
claims  are  of  that  order,  that  he  ought  not  to  hold  a  second  rank, 
wludi  he  must  do»  should  he  engage  with  you,  whilst  I  am  at  the 
Haymari^et — and  I  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  any  position  to  which 
the  public  favour  has  advanced  me." 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  the  part  of 
Bi^df  in  a  new  comedy,  entitled  **  Guilty  or  not  Guilty,"  written  by 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  was  forwarded  to  EUiston,  at  Bath,  for  study.  Here 
was  a  new  grievance!  more  hot  water— the  ''ketUe"  singing  again, 
yet  but  a  poor  prospect  of  the  ''  pot"  boiling  for  Colman.  EUiston 
fiuKded  he  should  have  been  first  consulted  on  the  play  itself,  before 
tlhs  traaaniission  of  any  part  to  him,  and  expressed  himself  grandUo- 
quently  thereon,  in  a  letter  lengthy  as  a  Statistical  Report,  to  which 
Colman  r^oins: — 

*'  Yon  have  amply  made  up  for  your  sUence,  my  dear  EUiston,  for 
yon  shoot  your  '  plauHra  verhorum '  on  my  poor  shoulders,  almost 
to  crush  me.  Your  ink,  like  the  water  of  NUe  in  summer,  is  out 
upon  me,  UteraUy  'with  a  vengeance.'  The  extraordinary  dimen- 
aions  of  your  chandler's-shop  paper  have  tickled  my  fancy,  as  much 
as  your  fiUing  them  has  excited  my  wonderment. 

"  Could  I  forbear  casting  this  play,  with  the  devil,  in  the  person  of 
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welL**  EDiston  now  perfonned  several  new  chazacters,  particakrly 
Via^  in  the  ^  Dramalisl,''  in  which  he  was  so  eminently  soeceasfii], 
that  the  comedy  hecame  at  once  a  fayouiitey  and  pennanentlj  conti- 
nued sou  Vapid  was  deddedlj  his  hest  *^  haSB^  part.  £lliston  agiui 
assisted  the  effiwtsof  ^  ArthBrGiifienhofi;''b7imdeitakiDg  a  mediocre 
diaracter,  in  as  negatire  a  fince,  entitled  ^  Ghj  Deceivers." 

His  pc^nlarity  had  now  so  increased,  that  on  the  announcement  of  lus 
benefit,  the  dimensians  of  the  <<  Little  Theatre"  were  found  unequal  to 
the  accommodation  of  his  ^troops  of  friends."  Like  Bacon,  he  hid 
grown  too  large  fat  his  dwdling,  and  calling  therefore  a  council  of  his 
advisers,  it  was  determined  the  Opera  House  should  be  secured  for 
the  occasion.  Tajrlor,  the  lessee,  gave  his  permission  —  Colman 
acquiesced— and  EUiston's  benefit  was  reannounced  for  the  iOth  of 
September,  at  the  Singes  Theatre,  under  the  immediate  sanction  of 
his  Majestj. 

The  performances  were  "  Hzarro,"  and  *'  Love  Laughs  at  Lodc- 
amiths."    At  an  early'  hour  a  crowd  assembled  about  the  theatre, 
which,  hj  the  time  the  doors  were  about  opening,  had  so  thickoied, 
that  neither  constables  nor  guards  could  prevent  a  pressure,  which 
threatened  conaequoices  as  fatal  as  those  at  the  *' Hajmarket,"  in 
1794.*    As  the  dod^  was  striking  five — **  concusse  patnere  fores  I"-^ 
the  doors  were  fiiirlj,  or  rather,  unfurty,  carried  off  their  hinges.    To 
the  veiy  letter,  it  was  a  *^  Laugh  at  Loeksmiih/* — ^the  people  poured 
into  the  theatre  at  every  aperture,  like  water  into  a  wreck,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  was  an  overflow  in  pit  and  boxes,  which  found  its  level 
at  no  less  an  elevation  than  the  ceiling.     The  boxes  which  had  been 
'^  taken"  in  the  morning,  were  taken  after  a  different  fashion  in  the 
afternoon — ^none  of  the  rightful  parties  being  able  to  approach  their 
appointed  seats.     The  house  was  literallj  blockaded.     But  a  small 
porti<m  only  couM  have  paid  their  money,  thou^  many  had  left 
pledges  to  the  amount,  in  the  shape  of  hats,  shoes,  shawls,  and  skirts 
of  clothing.     Some  were  seen  climbing  from  the  pit  into  fancied 
refuge  of  Uie  boxes,  whilst  not  a  few  were  bodily  forced  again  from 
the  parapets  into  the  steaming  pit.    Action  and  reaction  were  equal, 
after  the  mathematician's  very  heart     <*  Above!  below!"  was  equal 
discord;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  '*  gods"  were  idle.    No;  there 
was  a  row  amongst  the  deities,  by  Jove!    The  Titans  also  were  at 
warm  work  at  the  very  gates  of  (Mympus-^the  sons  of  Coelus  and 
Terra  demanding  what  &ey  called  ''  a  settlement,"  by  a  statute  of 
their  own  framing,  whilst  those  who  had  already  gained  it,  were  in 
vain  iq>plying  for  "  out-door  relief."    Celestials  and  infemals — ^popin- 
jays  and  paupers— were  mingled  '^  pell  meU"  in  one  common  confusion. 
**  Chaos  was  come  again!" 

Many  now  scramUed  over  the  orchestra  chevavx'de'/rise  to  the 
stage,  at  the  further  outlay  of  skirts,  both  woollen  and  linen;  and 
sundry  were  the  spikes  on  which  still  hung  the  ignoble  trophies  of  lace- 
rated garments,  which  were  never  intend^  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  but 
the  wearer.  At  length,  the  chamade  being  sounded,  and  the  disturbance 
somewhat  quelled,  £lliston  stepped  forward,  as  plaintiff  in  this  losing 

*  Oo  the  oooMiOD  of  their  Mijestiei  Tisitixig  the  HaTmarket  Theatre  in  the 
abo^e  y«*ar  (.1794X  the  rush  into  the  pit  was  ao  great,  that  many  persons  were 
thrown  down,  and  being  trampled  on  bj  others,  fifteen  irere  unfortunately  crushed 
to  death,  and  twea^  dreadftUly  mangled. 
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eanse,  though  Grod  knows,  hia  juiy  was  anfficiently  pacln 
verdict  he  might  desire.  Aa  Richard  the  Second,  at  Smil 
the  words  of  Hume,)  "he  advanced  towards  the  multi 
MC06l«d  them  with  an  a&ble  but  intrepid  countenance;" 
the  e^es  of  all  Europe  were,  at  that  moment,  upon  them!— 
them  of  the  frightful  days  of  the  year  — 80,  and  blessed  hi 
on  the  throne!  From  which  culminate  state  of  imagery,  h 
into  the  Martinus  Scriblems  vein,  concluding  b^  8a3nng  th 
vinced  aa  he  was  every  person  honoariog  him  with  theij 
meant  to  pay,  he  be^ed  leave  to  observe  that  the  deficieni 
be  received  on  the  following  morning  at  hia  house,  No< 
Bussell  Street,  Covent  Garden!" 

But  the  "  Bftthoa"  waa  not  yet  complete.  Some  of  his  f i 
being  determined  to  catch  iJl  they  could  at  the  spur  of 
ment,  actually  procured  sundry  pewter  porter  pota,  and 
their  way  through  the  multitudes  in  pit  and  gallery,  coll« 
ments  in  this  manner — silver  and  copper — po^  of  hidf  an 
"  lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  we  may  indeed  call  it, 
fitted  only  "  to  chronicle  small  beer."  But  though  im 
respected  the  comedian,  it  waa  a  strong  drink  to  some  of  thee 
pot  companions;  for  more  than  one  of  them  (as  wicked 
Autofycm  himself)  were  so  tempted  by  the  draught,  as  1 
with  not  only  the  silver  and  copper,  but  the  pewter  to  boot, 
IWston  all  the  odium  of  so  tap-room  an  experiment,  but 
liquidation  to  which  he  waa  entitled. 

With  great  difficulty  the  play  proceeded — "  Pizarro,"  ai 
said.  Part  of  the  audience  occupying  those  imdiea  on  th 
which  the  Peruvian's  "  brave  assodates"  vainly  struggled  ti 
Sotla't  address  was  actually  delivered  to  an  admiring  circli 
and  gentlemen  from  the  vicinity  of  Knightsbridge,  Maryle 
Bloomsbury  Square.  So  unconscious  were  some  of  the  par 
peculiar  situation,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  was,  at  last,  i 
illusion,  that  on  Mrs.  Litchfield  (who  played  Elvira)  dro 
accident,  her  mantle,  while  rising  from  the  Spaniard's  coi 
standing  young  lady,  with  the  promptest  kindness  in  the  wor! 
forward,  and  picking  up  the  spangled  vestment,  begged,  with 
curtsy,  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  replacing  it;  nor  v 
all  aware  of  this  grotesque  piece  of  maladroit,  until  broug 
senses  by  one  of  the  loudest  shonta  which  had  transpired  in  t 
on  this  memorable  night.     Elliston  realized  by  this  benefit  I 

A  trifling  incident  occurred,  about  the  cloaing  week  at  tl 
Theatre,"  so  strikingly  hamogine  with  our  subject,  that  ^ 
forbear  the  present  notice.  A  certain  comedian  who  bad  bei 
here  during  the  season,  and  had  made  some  impression  in  a  ] 
Lad  fallen  to  his  duty,  was  haunted  by  those  distressing  Bl 
yclept  bailiffs;  and  though  he  had  successfully  baffled  the 
sevcottl  nights,  yet  he  was  not  without  pretty  strong  convi 
he  would  be  speedily  laid  up.  In  fact,  the  epidemic  waa  ^ 
about  just  at  this  period.  It  was,  however,  important  to 
that  the  actor  should  fulfil  his  engngements  at  the  theatre, 
the  bailiffs,  therefore,  who  were  constantly  besetting  the 
earth -stoppers,  the  following  expedient  waa  put  in  mot 
actor's  name  was  changed  in  the  bills,  whilst  be,  dressing  his 
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ZBther  at  varimoe  wiHi  Iiu  usual  mannery  and  being  aa  aiiininhlfi 
mimics  •aanmifig  alflo  «  fioigned  Y<Moe,  went  on  the  stage,  as  mual,  bat 
under  tbe  designation  oi  ^  n  gentleman,  his  first  appearance."  Th«a^ 
in  everj  sin^  part,  was  ke  constantly  sustaining  two  characters— tibe 
one  in  the  drama,  and  the  other,  that  of  a  oountrj  debutant — ^whichiie 
aooomplished  widi  entire  soeoess.  The  bailifli  were  convinced  the^ 
man  had  given  them  the  dip,  and  afler  a  time,  like  Charles  Stnart'a 
pursuers,  thej  passed  quietij  off,  whilst  the  king  of  the  joke 
grinning  aloft  at  an  elevated  window  in  the  building. 


XXI. 

In  the  course  of  this  season,  Mr.  Aaron  Graham,  chief  poUce  mag^ 
trate  and  one  of  the-committee  of  management  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre^ 
renewed  an  application  to  ElHston,  which  he  had  previously  opened  by 
letter,  for  his  services  at  that  estabhahment.  The  fortunes  of  Dmry 
were  greatly  depressed,  and  the  recent  failure  of  a  comedy,  **  The  Heart 
of  Oi^''  as  it  was  called,  had  left  scarcely  a  shot  in  the  lodcor. 
Elliston,  however,  did  not  so  nimbly  obey  the  magistrate's  writ  as  was  ex* 
pected,  and  Justice  Graham  entered  up  judgment  against  him  in  another 
epistJefuIl  of  invectives.  The  fact  was,  £Uiston  had  certain  seoondaiy 
pursuits  which  were  greatly  assisting  his  income,  and  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  the  proposal  in  question.  He  was  giving,  at  this  period, 
private  instruction  in  reading  and  reciting  the  Enghsh  classios,  and 
had  iis  much  emfdoyment  of  this  description  as  he  could  conveniently 
despatch,  in  addition  to  his  other  pn^essiottal  duties.  These  engage- 
ments aff<Mrded  him  also  a  pleasing  variety,  by  no  means  unexception- 
able to  his  constitutaon;  his  pupils  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  fond  of 
their  master,  while  he  htmself  was  a  kind  <^  ma^nofi  in  the  &miiy 
eirde;  and  if  sometimes  he  fdt  a  self-accusation  in  having  alightly 
a^led  the  husband,  he  found,  not  unft«quently,  a  conscientious  satis- 
£Eietion  in  having  rendered  the  wife  unquestionably  happy.  GnJiam* 
however,  still  kept  dose  at  his  heels;  and  as  there  really  appeared,  firom 
what  we  have  just  noticed,  some  little  danger  of  our  hero  falling  into 
the  magistrate's  hands  under  less  seemly  circumstances  than  a  pro- 
fessional alliance,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  tlmt  he  at  length  listened  to  the 
Drury  Lane  overteiv,  closing,  with  the  pn^wsal  now  made  to  him,  fiir 
a  three-years'  engagement,  at  twenty  pounds  per  week,  and  a  benefit 
at  the  most  favourable  period  of  the  season. 

Onthe20th  September,  1804,  Elliston  opened  the  campaign  at  Drury 
Lane,  by  acting  BoUa^  and  was  flatteringly  received  on  his  new  groond. 
On  the  25th,  he  played  Darieauri,  and  on  the  27th,  having  repeated 
Bottoj  he  started,  on  leave  of  absence,  for  Weymoudi,  where  again,  at 
the  express  command  of  the  king,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  a 
fete  and  perform  a  few  nights  at  the  theatre.  The  fete  took  plaoe 
on  the  29Ui,  on  board  the  royal  yacht,  and  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
birthday  of  the  Duchess  of  Wirtemberg.  As  their  Migesties  entered 
the  vessel,  Elliston  and  Miss  de  Gamp,*  in  the  characters  of  a  sailor 
and  his  wife,  delivered  a  metrical  address. 

Patriotic  rhapsodies  were,  at  this  period — the  renewal  of  the  Frendk 

•  Ailerwaidi,  Mrs.  Cholei  KcaiUe. 
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LQch  in  rogue  on  our  theatres.  They  were  well  enough  for  the 
pnrpooe,  tat  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  poetic  compositionSy 
■laerable  ezanples.  We  quote  some  extracts  from  the  one  in  ques-^ 
tioo,  merely  on  the  grounds  of  the  distinguished  oocasion. 

QThe  tailor  hreaksfrom  his  campanioMf  exdamutg—) 

«*  I  tell  yoQ  I  mZZ  ipeiik— so  stand  andcy 
And  iec  a  nJlar  who  has  long  defied 
W»  oofintrv*8  foei,  for  once  approach  his  kmg. 
The  hamUe  tribute  of  respect  to  bring. 

If  tfaas  yoor  Psopfe  ^sel,  what  tongne  ean  tell 
The  raptoroaspoj  which  mast  the  bosom  swell 
Of  Her,  who  distant  in  a  foreign  land, 
Par  from  a  Father  and  his  fostering  hand. 
Who,  at  this  moment,  whilst  *  her  Health  V  goes  round. 
And  the  deck  eohocs  to  the  liMttve  aoond, 
la  Ibnd  iauigination  Tiews  the  soene. 
And  sighs  to  think  what  barriesB  iaterrene 
To  stop  the  thanks  which  hang  opon  her  tongue, 
biteni  on  him  from  whom  her  bemg  sprang. 

(AnZgrV  wffe  nOsm^  fie  Tar.) 

*  My  wortbr  mate,  hare  yon  forgot  the  name 
Of  <^  5L  If icAod;  of  ^Doae-kimag  ijune ; 
How,  erery  year,  on  this  aaspicioas  day. 
Oar  TOWS  to  him  with  readf  teeth  we  nay; 
When  caeklinj;  animals  by  mstinet  feel 
The  riiarp  iaeisioa  of  the  eager  steel  P 

Tbea  tmst  me.  Aire,  banoeforth  when  tempests  roar, 
And  the  winds  whistle  tliroo([^  my  cottage  door — 
While  in  my  solitary  bed  Fm  laid. 
And  fears  for  Tom,  my  anxious  soul  invade. 
The  thought  that  'tis  ror  you  my  sailor  braTCS  ^ 
The  battle's  danger,  and  the  stormy  warea, 
Shall  make  my  heart  with  patriot  ardour  boa. 
And  hope  anticipate  his  ^ad  retum*" 


Tbere  was  more— much  more  of  this;  and  when  we  assure  our 
raideBS  the  extracts  we  have  made  are  the  '^quslity^  passages  of  the 
Fbetae  Address,  thej  will  feel  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  less  than  Ite 
hoDoor  of  repeating  them  in  the  presence  of  the  good  old  king,  could 
TCQompeBse  Elhston  and  his  accomplished  companion  for  diarging 
their  imaginations  witfi  such  material. 

On  the  Mt  of  Ootober,  Elliston  returned  to  Dmry  Lane,  when  he 
acted  Areher.  Charles,  in  the  '<  School  for  Scandal  ^  Dan  FeUr, 
OrlmmdOy  Ymtng  BevU,  in  the  *'  Conscious  Lovers;"  WUdingy  Octatdan^ 
Bmediet,  FamUdandy  Hamlet,  Richard  the  Third,  Beleour,  and 
Rtnger,  he  also  played  in  quick  succession;  and  on  the  Slst  Januarf, 
he  i^ipcMBred  in  tiie  part  of  the  Duhe  Aranza,  Hie  fuvt  representation 
of  ^  The  Honeymoon." 

This  hig^j  popular  drama  had  been  long  lighted— rejected, 
indeed,  by  the  management  of  Drury  Lane.  The  manuscript  whic^ 
bad  been  thrown  amongst  the  dusty  piles  of  the  condemned  cell,  fM 
by  mere  chance  a  second  time  under  the  notice  of  the  turnkey,  and  as 
a  kind  of  desperate  alternative  (there  being  no  **  novelty  in  prepara- 
tion") the  plaj,  with  due  ceremony  was  led  out  for  execution.  It  was, 
however,  stronglj  cast;  and  after  the  first  rehearsal,  there  was  an 
evident  change  of  opinion  amongst  the  actors;  for  although  the  main 
of  this  comedy  are  far  from  origin^,  yet  there  was  such  a 
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tUfl  roouBitie  riddle;  but  he  was  too  waiy  to  be  ensnared,  and  insen- 
aUe  to  the  aolidtsdons  of  even  his  loveliest  questioners.  At  last, 
Arintnmenes,  who  was  nniyersallj  admitted  to  be  the  most  illustrious 
poet  snoe  Uie  dajs  of  Homer — ^and  whose  name  never  would  have 
been  heard  of  but  for  this  veritable  tale-— settled  the  question  at  once 
bj  a  solution  no  less  ingenious  than  it  was  complimentary.  He  de- 
clared that  Venus  was  accustomed  to  vint  the  turret,  to  make  love  to 
Ifce  joathfol  prince,  and  that  it  was  for  her  special  entertainment 
it  bad  been  so  gorgeously  decorated  by  Pygmalion.  AH  the  Cypriotes 
api^aaded  the  notion  to  the  skies,  and  statues  were  erected  in  con- 
genial faronse  to  the  happy  Aristomenes.  Pygmalion  made  no  com- 
■lent  or  criticism  on  the  poem,  but  gave  the  autiior  a  couple  of  golden 
talents— «  striking  contrast  with  the  custcNn  of  modem  patrons,  who 
give  their  authors  plenty  of  criticism,  but  scarcely  any  money. 

Periu^  the  gentle  reader  is  by  this  time  as  anxious  to  know  what 
ledijwas  this  wondrous  secret  as  the  inquisitive  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Cyprus  were  three  thousand  years  ago.  Let  us  follow  Pygmalion 
hiasclf  tiiroug^  the  apartments  in  one  of  his  morning  visits,  and  I 
doabt  not  we  shall  discover  alL 

Fkt>ceeding  upward,  then,  by  a  flight  of  snowy  marble  steps  to  a 
gallery  <Kf  g^en  pillars,  in  which  were  ranged  pictures  by  ^e  most 
fiBBOoa  Grecian  masters,  and  statues  the  workmanship  of  which  Phi- 
diaa  or  Praxiteles  might  have  envied,  we  pursue  the  prince  through  a 
pair  of  massive  silver  doors,  on  which  was  sculptured  the  amour  of 
Aphrodite  with  the  young  Adonis.  On,  then,  we  hasten  through 
rooaas  hung  with  tapestry  of  elegant  embroidery,  and  adorned  with 
tripods  and  vases  of  fine  gold,  until  we  are  at  length  stopped  by  a 
■aaD  door  which  surpasses  in  splendour  all  that  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
Ibraogh  tills  we  follow  Pygmalion,  and  lol  in  a  moment  we  are  in  the 
of  the  Mystery— flo  dazzling  in  her  beauty,  that  we  have  not 
or  eyes  or  care  to  lo<^  at  the  apartment  in  which  she  is 
enshrined.  Her  face,  so  delicate--so  radiant,  as  if  it  were  the  very 
oae  wfaidi  Seneca  fancied  when  he  wrote  the  line — 

"  Bmc  ilia  fiMiet  igne  ndereo  oitenB"— <£nf>pof.,  ▼.  1266.) 

trsns&ces  us  with  astonishment;  and  the  diadem  of  gems  and  roses 
that  she  wears  sheds  a  purple  light  on  her  cheeks  which  exceeds  all 
deseriptioa.  Arrayed  in  robes  of  lustrous  richness — ^glittering  all 
over  finom  head  to  foot  with  jewels  whose  every  sparkle  is  like  a  sun- 
beam—of the  most  perfect  form  that  ever  rivetted  glance — and  with 
the  most  delicious  smile  that  ever  face  wore — ^behold  the  mistress 
of  I^gmalion!  But  see! — she  stirs  not — ^breathes  not — speaks  not. 
Her  lover  is  before  her  prostrate,  and  pours  forth  the  passion  she  has 
inspired;  but  she  does  not  reply,  nor  do  her  eyes  shoot  forth  the  joy 
which  she  should  feel.  Let  us  approach  nearer,  and  see  whether  our 
ttght  does  not  deceive  us.  What! — can  it  be? — why,  it  is  a  statue — a 
statue  of  ivory,  which  has  neither  life  nor  soul  I — and  this  is  the 
mistress  of  Pygmalion!  No  wonder  that  he  should  have  so  lon^; 
hoarded  from  public  view  the  secret  of  an  attachment  so  singular  and 
80  wild. 
In  the  formation  of  this  statue  Pygmalion  had  been  for  years  en- 
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rendenng  her  tbe  blessing  ot  all  ms  alter  jeeis  Dom  in  tnis  woria  ana 
in  the  bright  bowers  of  ^yaiutn. 

A  lustrum  of  years  hcid  elapsed  since  tbe  Cjprian  prince  had  seen 
the  completion  of  his  statue,  and  every  day  be  had  sent  up  prayers  to 
Aphrodite  to  look  with  complacency  upon  bis  desires.  But  no  change 
had  yet  been  worked.  His  vows  were  ineffectual;  and  he  seemed 
as  for  from  tbe  eojoTment  of  his  hopes  as  if  he  had  never  even  enter- 
t^ned  any  on  ths  subject.  But  tbe  cousummation  of  his  wishes  ap- 
proached, and  it  happened  ia  this  way; — 

Once  while  be  walked  musingly  beside  the  sea-shore,  his  eyes  cost 
down  upon  tbe  silver  sands,  and  his  thoughts  deeply  engaged  on  that 
which  formed  the  entire  ambition  of  his  life,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
iiim  that  on  the  morrow  the  Grand  Festival  of  Aphrodite,  which  the 
Cypriotes  were  always  accustomed  to  celebrate  with  unusual  honours, 
was  to  take  place.  Ten  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  lost  festival, — for 
the  islanders  had  by  some  wicked  practices,  whereof  historians  speak, 
but  to  which  we  wiU  not  here  allude,  incurred  tbe  severe  displeasure 
of  the  goddess,  and  her  priest  had  refused  to  perform  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies.  On  this  occasion,  Pygmalion  hoped  to  find  the 
beautiful  divinity  more  propitious  than  heretofore,  and  he  accord- 
ingly invoked  her  aid;  kneeling,  therefore,  upon  die  sea-shore,  and 
flinging  a  coronal  of  roses  into  the  tide,  he  prayed  as  follows:^ 

"  UoTHEH  of  ftairy  Floven, 
From  whoK  fair  eye*  the  goldcD  domet  of  Zius, 

And  BesTen'g  broad  cope — 

lU  Falicei  and  cTer-laaghiog  Bower*, 

DniT  light  in  aunny  > howen  i 

From  whose  sweet  gUoce 

Old  Euth  her  wealthy  boMmi  wide  doth  ope, 

And  Katten  toms  o'er  her  broad  eipiiDM, 

Rni-h  TQBgic  gpelli  can  smilet  or  thine  prodnee, 
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01  Hear 

With  gentle  ear, 
Wliile  by  the  lone  sea-ihore 
From  whose  rade  depthg  thy  form 
Aroee  in  days  of  yore, 
Like  the  bright  Morning  Star, 
In  mist  and  storm ! 
01  Hear 
Him  who  now  tnmmons  thee  to  glide 
Hither  in  silver  ear. 
Shining  in  splendour,  like  some  Eastern  bride 
Destmed  to  woo  the  anna  of  mighty  Jovx, 
The  sammer-fitced  Erotes  by  th^  side, 
Ronnd  thee  an  atmosphere  of  hght  and  lore. 

•*  Lowly  I  kneel 
To  thee.  Enchantress,  with  thy  golden  smile  i 

For  ah  1— I  feel 
The  life  of  life  ftde  like  a  dream  away. 

Or  the  red  flower  of  Nilb, 
Whose  beauty  wasteth  when  the  moon's  white  ray 

Is  reil'd  in  shade ; 
So  wastes  my  heart,  while  she,  the  statue-maid. 
Hath  not  the  Uunp  of  life  within  her  breast. 
To  soothe  my  soul's  unrest 

«•  Give  her  the  ^  of  life! 
Place  thou  a  soul  withm  her  gentle  breast ; 

Let  her  soft  eyes  and  cheeks  be  rife 
With  the  gay  brightness  that  shall  make  me  blest  I 
Let  her  white  hands. 
And  snowy  tleet. 
Filled  with  existence,  serve,  the  first  to  twine 
Over  her  brows  divine 
Her  garland's  flowery  bands  j 

The  feet  to  trip  along 
The  pebble- paven  strands 
With  twinklings  fleet ! 
To  the  glad  measure  of  the  lyre  and  song. 
Let  her  sweet  lips  expire 
Sounds  that  shall  make  the  soul  rejoice. 
And  her  fair  fingers  sweeping  o'er  the  lyre, 
Wake  music  for  her  voice  I 

**  Let  her  love  nu,  O  Queen  I 

As  thou  the  Star  of  E'en, 

Or  the  wild  bee  the  rose. 

In  gardens  green  that  grows. 
So  may  thy  brows  be  crown'd 
With  garlands  the  year  round- 
So  may  Oltmpian  pleasures 
Greet  thee  with  their  sweet  treasures  T 

Whether  it  were  that  Venus  was  just  at  that  moment  in  a  particu- 
larij  amiable  mood,  or  that  the  music  which  our  lover  chanted  for  her 
ear  had  some  attractions  more  than  ordinary,  we  know  not;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  just  as  he  had  concluded,  the  goddess  rose  suddenly  out 
of  the  green  waters.  She  sat  in  a  conch  of  manj-flashing  rays  and 
cdloars  drawn  bydove8,and  was  attended  by  the  three  Graces  with  bosoms 
all  unzoned,  and  by  a  troop  of  little  Loves  that  fluttered  about  her  like 
butterflies  about  itte  lips  of  some  blushing  summer  flower.  Waving 
her  hand  to  Pygmalion,  and  looking  as  if  the  whole  heaven  were  pic* 
tured  in  her  enchanting  face,  she  thus  addressed  him:—* 

lion,  thy  devotion  is  at  length  about  to  be  rewarded,  and 
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videos  follies  the  colossal  fortune  which  had  formed  her  dowiy,  and 
with  rendering  her  life  a  torment  from  his  causeless  jealousy,  and  his 
equally  senseless  paroxysms  of  exacting  and  selfish  passion,  had  com* 
pleted  the  measure  of  his  injustice,  tyranny,  and  ingratitude,  by  a 
base  endeavour  to  defame  the  fair  character  of  the  high-bom  woman  who 
had  been  the  architect  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  victim  of  his  caprice. 

When  about  to  reside  for  a  time  in  Alsace,  in  1667,  where  he 
menaced  the  duchess  with  Brissac  and  the  bastions,  alleging  that  she 
eveK  pEsfened  her  own  ease  and  amusement  to  his  comfort,  and 
fi^gning  to  believe  that  she  would  make  an  incorrect  use  of  the  free- 
dom of  which  she  was  so  fond,  he  even  carried  his  tyranny  so  far  as 
to  discharge,  without  her  knowledge  or  sanction,  a  waiting-woman,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached-nm  incautious  and  ill-judged  proceed- 
ing, which  induced  her  friends  to  dissuade  her  from  bearing  him 
company  during  his  absence  from  Paris;  his  temper  at  the  time  giving 
so  poor  a  promise  for  the  future,  when  distance  from  her  ftunily  would 
render  her  unable  to  appeal  to  them  for  protection. 

Her  affection  not  only  chilled,  but  revolted,  and  her  pride  at  once 
wounded  and  aroused,  Madame  de  Masarin  resolved  to  be  guided  by 
this  advice;  but,  determined  at  the  same  time  that  her  husband  should 
not  have  the  triumph  of  asserting  that  she  had  given  him  cause  for 
the  jealousy  which  he  felt  or  feigned  by  her  residence  at  court,  or  in 
the  hotel  of  any  of  the  ministers,  where  she  must  necessarily  be 
Inmght  into  constant  contact  with  all  that  was  noble  and  distinguished 
in  the  capital,  she  resigned  the  choice  of  her  temporary  abode  to  the 
duke,  wlu^  when  he  beoune  assured  that  her  resolution  was  definitively 
liken,  and  that  neither  threat  nor  persuasion  would  induce  her  to  bear 
him  company,  at  length  left  her  free  either  to  establish  herself  at  the 
Hotel  de  Conti,  to  wMch  he  knew  that  she  was  peculiarly  averse  from 
association,  or  to  retire  to  the  Convent  of  Chelles,  of  which  his  aunt 
was  abbess-— an  alternative  that  she  at  once  accepted,  having  no  re- 
pognanoe  to  place  herself  under  the  observation  of  her  husband's 
kinswoinaii,  although  prepared  to  meet  in  her  a  rigid  censor,  already 
prqudiced  in  her  disfavour. 

Thus,  then,  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  found  herself  an  inmate  of 
CheQes,  with  the  joyous  ccNnpanionship  of  Madame  de  Courcelles, 
whose  lively  frolics  often  beguiled  her  of  her  weary  and  painful 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  even  charmed  her  into  a  participation  of  their 
mirthiolness,  while  her  own  high  qualities,  and  scrupulously  correct 
and  womanly  bearing  so  won  upon  the  holy  abbess,  that  she  became 
devotedly  attached  to  her  beautiful  relative,  in  whose  lofty,  but  gentle 
naftmre,  cultivated  mind,  and  untiring  sweetness  of  di^sition,  she 
read  such  noble  proofs  of  her  proud  lineage  and  her  individual  worth. 

Aftier  a  residence  of  six  months  at  CheUes,  the  duchess  learnt,  with 
regret,  the  return  of  her  lord  from  Alsace;  and  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  Iran  him  on  his  route  to  Paris,  when  he  immediately  asserted 
his  anthority,  by  desiring  her  to  discharge  two  tire-women,  who  had 
been  placed  about  her  person  by  the  abbess:  his  only  motive  for  this 
intrusion  on  her  private  arrangements  being  his  displeasure  on  dis- 
oovering  the  affection  borne  towards  her  by  his  aunt,  from  whom  he 
had  expected  support  in  his  unreasonable  demonstrations. 

Satisfied  that  he  could  advance  no  valid  reason  for  the  discourtesy, 
Madame  de  Macarin,  indignant  at  the  childish  tyranny  to  which  he 
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PeakkIiT  admitting  that  duels  of  every  oommon  kind,  and  some  of  a 
Terj  nnoommoii  deaeriptioii  also^  lutve  been  written  upon  until  the  very 
aauMp  when  seen  in  prints  bean  very  much  the  unsavoury  efaaracter  of 
a  literary  nuisance^  I  yet  venture  to  add  another  to  the  number,  since  it 
may  deserved^  be  considered  the  crowning  fight,  both  for  its  singu- 
lanly  and  its  barbarity,  of  all  hitherto  placed  on  rec(»rd.  Savage  and 
deadly  as  is  the  general  character  of  dnelliag  in  the  Southern  States  of 
AnBenca — epidemical  as  it  is  decidedly  stated  to  be  in  some  places 
(QiieaDS^  lor  instanee),  increasing  materially  in  the  heats  of  summer, 
and  declining  as  the  weather  cools, — and  in  the  face  of  all  we  have 
iMard  ooneeming  Kentucky  '^  gouging"  and  biting  off  of  ears  and 
naaen^  thin  **  Eight  in  the  Dark,"  whi<^  iock  place  in  Florida,  stands 
pto>  eminent  and  akme.  Grarmany  cannot  matdi  it^  and  by  its  side,  aa 
English  dnd  is  mere  child's  play  I  That  poor  humanity  should  ever 
beoome  excited  to  such  an  act  will  appear  marvellous — ^but  it  is  no  less 
At  least,  it  is  no  fiction  of  mine — and  a  very  savage  kind  of 
>n  most  any  novelist  have  possessed  who  could  luive  purely 
invented  it. 

The  parties  in  this  affiur  were  Colonel  ■  '  and  a  yomig  man,  I 
believe,  a  surgeon,  whom  he  chanced  accidentally  to  meet,  <«ie  evening, 
aft  a  liqnor-store.  Whether  the  colonel  was  of  the  ''  regular  army,"  as 
WM^,  of  New  Yotk,  designates  himself,  or  only  one  of  those  very 
nMiwiiiiiii  oobnds  in  Amonca  who  never  either  handled  a  sword  or 
lode  in  the  field,  even  of  a  review,  my  informant  did  not  state; 
ihoagh,  firam  his  insolent  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  I  should,  as  an 
ftjgKwh^ian,  naturally  conclude  he  was  no  soldier.  This,  however,  at 
least  lie  was— one  of  those  not  uncommon  characters  to  be  met  with  in 
theSouth— a  man  who  had  acquired  for  himself  a  ^first-rate"  reputation 
as  not  only  a  dead  shot  with  either  pistol  or  rifle^  but  also  as  being 
equally  tmfaU  and  formidable  in  the  uses  of  the  bowie-knife.  Which- 
ever he  might  fight  with,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifiereace  to  hing- 
es in  any  one  of  the  three  cases,  his  antagonist  generally  ei^oyed  aoBoe 
ttree  or  fonrdiances^  to  the  cokael'a  one,  of  losing  his  life.  Henee^ 
km  eared  to  receive  an  insult  firam  him,  or,  under  almost  any  dream* 
stances^  to  offer  him  one.  Hebeoame^inhisneigliboarfaDod  (andaafar 
asa  man  ean  beoome  sudi,  in  that  part  of  the  world),  aa  object  at  once 
ftarfbl,  detestable,  and  arrogant  in  the  extreme.  Few  men  but 
wUnd  Urn  kiUed  off-hand,  or  hoped,  that  at  the  eariacat  ecmvenient 
sppertmilj,  he  ndg^t  find  his  watch. 

The  yonng  man,  who^  oa  the  occasion  I  am  about  to  relate^ 
eventnaDy  entered  the  field  with  this  uneiviliaed  fellow,  hi^^ened, 
aeidier  by  reputation  nor  in  fact,  to  possess  the  hornUe  accompfish* 
of  the  colonel.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  citiaen,  with  no 
title  to  tiie  character  of  a  duellist  than  may  attach  to  the 
Bi^ority  of  his  fdkm-men  in  those  fighting  regions 

The  inn,  or  liquor-store,  in  which  the  scene  took  place  stood  by  the 
fijfiat,  ahhwigfa  an  extensive  patch  of  roughly-deared  ground  sur- 
leunded  it^  nd  tiie  night  of  its  occurrence  having  suddenly  proved 
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very  rainy  and  dark|  many  of  those  who  had  previously  assembled 
there  were  detained  beyond  their  time,  while  occasional  wayfiirers,  to 
avoid  the  storm,  added  to  their  numbers.  Amongst  these  latter  were 
two  individuals,  one  of  whom,  before  his  entrance,  was  overheard,  by 
some  in  the  entrance,  to  say  to  his  companion,  with  a  fearful  oatfi 
peculiar  to  certain  people  in  the  South — 

By  •— ^*  !  Major,  I'll  raise  a  fight  to-night^  before  I  go!" 
No>  no,  colondr  relied  the  other — "  stop  a  moment.    Is  tiiere 
any  man  here  you  have  a  difficulty  with?" 

**  No— not  that  I  know  of ;  but  what  does  that  matter?" 

*<  Then  why  go  into  a  bar  for  the  sake  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  a 
stranger,  either  to  kill  him  or  get  killed  yourself?" 

"  Kill  me! — ah!  ah!  nuijor,  don't  grind  cofiee  on  my  nose! — ^yoa 
couldn't  do  it  yourself!  Let  any  man  try,  and  the  way  m  use  him 
up  shall  be  a  caution,  I  tell  you!"  . 

And  so  saying,  the  colonel  strode  in,  and  made  his  way  towards  tiie 
bar,  where  he  ordered  brandy,  and  while  drinking  it,  cast  his  eyes 
around  upon  a  respectable  body  of  men  there  assembled— a  boc^ 
commonly  called,  according  to  this  kind  of  classical  American,  "  a 
tallish  kind  of  a  crowd." 

His  general  insolence  of  demeanour  soon  attracted  attention,  but 
for  awhile  he  &iled  to  fix  upon  any  particular  individual  as  his  in* 
tended  victim. 

Meantime,  his  friend  the  migor — probably  another  such  miyor  as  he 
himself  a  colonel — ^was  observed  to  address  him  earnestly,  but  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  though  seemingly  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him 
quiet.  These  efforts  failed — and  with  more  brandy  came  more  deter- 
mination. Eventually,  his  eye  fell  upon  two  persons,  one  the  young 
man  who  was  to  be  slaughtered,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  and  the  other  an  aged  one--periiaps  his  father.  They  were 
engaged  in  close  private  conversation,  the  younger  of  the  two  being 
then  the  speaker.  The  colonel  seemed  to  listen  attentive^,  and 
having  drawn  somewhat  nearer,  very  soon  exclaimed  aloud — 

''  It  is  no^  the  easel" 

Many  turned  their  heads  towards  the  speaker,  with  a  slight  ex- 
pression  of  surprise,  as  being  unconscious  who  he  was  addressing;  his 
friend,  who  now  stood  aloof,  but  kept  his  eyes  upon  him,  beckoned  him 
back,  but  in  vain,  while  the  individual  really  most  interested  in  this 
commencement  of  the  attack  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  discourse 
to  hear,  or  to  remark,  the  exclamation  at  alL 

By  and  by,  the  colonel  a  second  time  spoke,  but  in  a  louder  key—* 

«  I  say  ifs  false!" 

On  this  occasion,  the  young  man  almost  involuntarily  looked  up, 
and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  colonel,  for  towards  him  were  many 
directed.  But  he  seemed  not  yet  to  comprehend  that  his  private  con- 
versation with  his  aged  friend  was  alluded  to.  It  was,  therefore,  lm« 
mediately  afterwards  continued. 

By  tUs  time,  scarcely  another  voice  in  the  room  was  heard--* 
suspense  as  to  the  result,  and  curiosity  concerning  this  unaooountable 
conduct,  liaving  produced  considerable  silence. 

For  the  third  time,  the  colonel  exclaimed*- 

*^  1  say  it's  a  lie!"  and  at  the  same  instant,  fixing  his  eyes,  with  an 
expression  of  perfect  ferocity,  upon  his  predetermined  antagonist. 
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Ifanj  others  also  looked  in  the  same  direction.  The  young  man 
could  no  longer  remain  deceived.  He  mildly  but  determinedly 
asked — 

**  la  that  addressed  to  me?" 

**  It  is!"  roared  the  coloneL     ''  I  say  again,  it's  all  a  lie!" 

A  steady  look  of  utter  contempt  was  the  only  answer  he  received; 
and  he  that  gave  it  resumed  his  discourse  as  before* 

Several  now  shrunk  back,  confident  that  a  fight  would  ensue,  and 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Some  minutes  elapsed  ere  the 
intending  murderer  opened  his  lips  for  the  fourth  time,  and  then  it 
was  to  denounce  his  victim  as  '^  himself  a  liar  and  a  cowardl"  The 
latter,  thereupon,  deliberately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  advancing,  with 
the  atmoat  apparent  composure,  towards  his  antagonist  (who,  probably, 
bad  no  idea  of  such  a  salutation  from  such  a  man),  struck  hun  boldly 
in  the  face  with  his  fist,  and  instantly  fell  back,  to  stand  upon  his  de- 
fSonoe  with  the  knife. 

The  cokmd  rushed  forwards,  like  a  tiger,  but  his  friend,  the  major, 
seised  him,  and  all  interfered  to  prevent  the  immediate  effusion  of 
blood.  This  being  effected,  a  challenge  was  immediately  given  by  the 
Gckmdf  and  accepted,  and  the  morrow  morning  was  proposed  as  the 
period  for  the  meeting.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of  some  of  the 
bystanders,  the  challenged  party  insisted  on  an  immediate  decision, 
and  that  the  combat  should  terminate  only  with  life.  *'  To  kiU  or  be 
killed,"  said  he,  '*  is  now  my  only  alternative,  and  the  sooner  one  or  the 
other  is  d(me  the  better." 

On  hearing  this,  the  colonel  also  furiously  demanded  an  instan- 
taneous settl^ent  of  the  affair,  said  his  friends  had  no  right  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  swore  that  if  he  did  not  conclude  the  business  at  the  first 
diot,  he  would  consent  to  stand  as  a  target  only  the  following  two 
times.  Both  parties  were,  of  course,  by  this  period,  highly  excited. 
Different  propositions  were  loudly  vociferated  by  as  many  different 
parties  present,  until  more  than  one  case  of  ^'  difficulty"  of  this  kind 
wppeBOced  likely  to  be  brought  to  its  ''  sum  total"  before  the  morning 
sun.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  go  out  on  to  the  clearing, 
have  two  blazing  fires  made  at  a  proper  dbtance,  the  combatants  being 
placed  between  them,  so  that  they  could  see  each  other  against  the 
light  behind— -or  that  they  should  fight  by  the  blase  of  pitch-pine 
qilintera-— or  decide  the  question,  at  once,  across  a  table. 

In  Ihe  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  the  young  man  challenged  was 
questioned,  by  several  of  the  more  temperate  persons  present,  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  reputation  enjoyed  by  his  antago- 
nist, the  coloneL  He  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  con- 
eeming  him,  and  had  never  even  seen  him  before — ^two  facts  which, 
in  his  opinion,  highly  aggravated  the  repeated  and  intentional  insults 
he  had  received.  They  accordingly  advised  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
colonel's  prowess,  and  urgently  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing two  courses, — ^to  select  no  other  weapon  than  the  rifle,  and  to 
d&r  the  decision  until  daylight.  By  no  other  arrangement  could  he 
possibly  have  a  chance. 

All  was  in  vain,  as  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  previously  expressed 
determination;  and  equally  vain  were  the  painful  and  even  pathetic 
remonstrances  of  his  aged  friend. 

Beconciliation,  even  during  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  being  thus 
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I  Stole  away  towarda  that  side  of  the  room  on  which  I  entered. 
Whether  he  had  calcidated  that  I  should  natorallj  do  so,  and  had 
therefore  taken  the  same  direction,  nohodj  can  now  tell;  but  no  sooner 
had  I  stood  still  to  listen  for  him,  than  I  found  he  was  somewhere 
about  me— I  could  hear  his  breathing.  With  the  greatest  cauti<m  and 
silencCy  I  hastened  to  another  part,  expecting  every  moment  either 
that  he  would  run  against  me»  or  I  against  him.  And  in  this  kind  of 
manoBuvring,  sometimes  to  get  away,  and  sometimes  to  approach,  if  I 
fancied,  though  why  I  know  not,  that  an  advantage  might  be  gained, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  silent  half  hour  you  speak  of  was  spent. 

^*  At  lengthy  having  safely  reached  Uie  opposite  side,  I  stood  still, 
resolved  not  to  move  again  until  he  either  approached,  having  perhaps 
found  me  out,  or  by  some  means  or  other  I  could  discover  his  position 
in  the  ro(»n.  Having  now  got  beyond  his  reach,  I  felt  that  to  be 
motionless  on  my  part  was  the  wisest  step;  and  calculated  that  his 
passion  and  fury  would  soon  lead  him  on  to  the  exhibition  of  less 
caution.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  yet  the  first  ball  dis- 
charged was  mine.  A  mouse  could  have  been  heard  to  stir;  but  we 
were  perfectly  lost  to  each  other. 

*' Eventually,  whether  my  eyes  had  become  more  accommodated  to 
the  blackness,  or  from  whatever  cause,  but  true  enough  it  is,  I  perceived 
a  pair  of  eyes  on  the  other  side  nearly  opposite  me.  They  shone  like 
those  of  a  hyena  in  the  night*  I  fired  instantly,  and  rushed  forward. 
The  flash  shewed  me  the  colonel  crouched  down  against  the  wall, 
and  must  equally  have  directed  him  to  me.  He  fired  as  he  ad- 
vanced,  but  missed.  We  were  almost  dose  together.  The  empty 
pistols  were  thrown  down,  and  the  knives  used.  He  rushed  on  with 
great  ferocity,  and  tried  to  grapple  with  me,  but  I  slipped  out  of  his 
arms;  and  for  an  instant,  being  quite  separated,  boUi  stood  still, 
listening  for  the  place  of  the  other.  I  think  he  must  have  heard  me, 
for  he  fired  a  second  time  with  such  effect  as  you  all  have  seen. 
Nothing  but  his  knife  now  remained;  I  had  knife  and  pistol.  We 
were  so  close  together,  that  he  was  upon  me  almost  as  soon  as  his  pistol* 
balL  The  latter  staggered  me  a  little  at  the  moment,  but  I  met  him 
with  the  knife,  and  from  that  time  we  never  separated  again.  My 
object  was  to  keep  him  from  closing  upon  me,  untU  I  could  be  as 
certain  as  darkness  would  permit  of  using  my  last  ball  to  advantage. 
In  consequence  of  that,  I  retreated  in  various  ways,  both  still  fighting, 
sometimes  on  the  open  floor,  and  sometimes  knocking  ourselves  widi 
violence  against  the  wall. 

*'  I  was  growing  faint.  I  found  my  strength  failing,  and  then  I  fired 
my  second  pistol.  The  light  instantaneously  made,  shewed  both  men 
redder  than  the  Indian  in  the  field  of  battle.  I  heard  that  he  stag- 
gered, and  rushed  with  all  my  strength  upon  him.  He  still  fought  a 
Httle,  but  suddenly  dropped  before  me,  and  more  than  that  I  do  not 
know." 

Such  is  the  tale,  as  nearly  as  the  writer  can  remember,  that  was 
related  to  him.  Should  it  be  said  that  he  met  with  a  romandst,  in 
that  case,  his  only  hope  is  that  he  may  meet  with  another  such  every 
day  of  his  Ufe;  though  his  firm  and  well-founded  belief  is,  that  aU  the 
details  are  perfectly  true. 
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BY   LAMAN   BLANCHARD. 

NoTRiHo  is  more  oomoiony  or  in  itself  more  ludicrous,  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  small  mind  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  large  idea. 
It  ifl  like  seeing  a  punj  whipster,  who  has  bravely  lifted  the  sword  of 
a  Flantagenety  essaying  to  do  mortal  combat  with  the  mighty  blade. 

Heroic  Thumbs  magnanimously  dragging  after  them  Herculean 
dabs,  are  not  rare  sights,  though  still  strange. 

When  ordinary  people  get  hold  of  a  grand  notion — such  as  *'  Happen 
what  may,  it  wiU  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence," — it  is 
astonishing  how  lightly  they  can  afford  to  treat  the  gravest  business 
on  their  hands,  how  insignificant  the  struggles  of  a  generation  become, 
and  how  easily  all  the  little  affairs  of  life  may  be  allowed  to  run  on  to 
rack  and  ruin-^themselves,  who  are  to  be  numbered  among  life's  little 
affairs,  of  course  included. 

^  It  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence"  is  the  cry  of  the 
selfish  and  cold-hearted  man  of  the  world,  who,  easy  himself,  is  con- 
tent to  take  things  as  he  finds  them — ^never  stirring  a  step  out  of  his 
way  to  assist  in  redressing  a  proved  grievance — in  removing  an 
obstacle  to  public  freedom  and  happiness  —  in  tearing  asunder  the 
crippling  bonds  of  an  intolerant  and  enslaving  prejudice. 

It  is  file  cry  of  sleek  and  comfortable  patriots,  who  plume  themselves 
en  having  no  politics  at  all— on  not  caring  a  rush  who  i^  minister — on 
their  saperiority  to  party  triumphs,  and  their  indifference  to  factious 
oontests.  '*  Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  a  foolish  distinc- 
tion between  orange  and  green? — ^what  does  it. signify  which  prevails? 
And  if  the  purest  of  the  two  colours  should  happen  to  be  the  one 
doomed  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust,  or  dyed  in  martyrs'  blood,  what  of 
it  ? — ^why  fret  your  heart  about  that  ? — ^it  will  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence!" 

It  18  the  common  cry  of  men,  who,  seeing  the  untaught  and  desti- 
tute children  of  the  poor  dropping  insensibly  and  inextricably  into 
crime,  lift  not  a  finger  to  advance  the  cause  of  education — of  men  who 
see  labour  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude  so  ruinous  to  body  and 
mind,  that  the  heart  aches  to  think  of  it,  and  yet  stu:  not  a  hair's 
breadth  to  assist  it  in  that  terrible  extremity,  and  raise  it  by  any 
anali  degree  out  of  its  deplorable  and  brutalized  condition— of  men, 
who,  with  the  vital  interests  of  a  race  at  stake,  while  an  invaluable  in- 
stitation  is  tottering  under  attack,  or  a  fearful  despotism  is  being 
treacherously  reared  up,  keep  within  doors,  seated  in  their  arm-chairs 
by  the  fireside,  heedless  of  everything  good  save  their  chess  and  their 
'cnaster. 

What  they  will  not  move  out  of  that  snug  corner  to  do  for  a  nation, 
they  will  not,  while  they  are  their  own  masters,  be  roused  to  do  for  any 
individual  in  the  nation.  Poverty  may  lie  bruised  and  gasping  on  the 
doorstep,  but  they  will  not  offer  it  the  sustenance  of  a  crust,  the  balm 
of  a  kind  word.  Tell  a  philanthropist  of  this  order  that  the  man  will 
die  of  want  at  his  gate,  and  his  great  soul,  looking  out  of  his  half-shut 
eyes,  win  perceive  no  dying  object  there— it  will  see  nothing  but 
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futurity,  reveaUng  to  him  its  benevolent  secret,  that,  a  hundred  jears 
hence,  it  will  be  sh  the  same  whether  a  poor  devil  die  there  or  not, 

A  good  Christian  philo8(^^  who  can  raise  his  mind  to  a  point 
(and  keep  it  there,)  whence  a  fuU  century,  with  all  its  cradles  and  its 
graves,  can  be  clearly  overlooked,  cannot  be  supposed  to  see,  "  with 
equal  eye,"  any  disagreeable  subject  immediately  before  him.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  there;  the  thing  may  be  afflicting  and  pitiaUe,  or  other- 
wise; but  however  it  be,  one  fad  he  deems  certain,  that  it  will  be  all 
the  same  in  the  next  eentary,  or  the  century  after. 

A  child  may  be  falling  under  horses'  feet,  or  a  mother  may  be 
floating  down  a  stream;  but  why,  upon  this  principle,  risk  a  kick  or  a 
wet  jacket?  Lost  or  saved,  it  will  ultimately  be  the  same  thing.  Tbe 
house  over  the  way  may  be  on  fire,  but  as  it  cannot  cross  the  load,  the 
roasting  of  the  inmates  is  of  trifling  consequence,  and  will  be  of  none 
at  all  in  due  season.  Why  encounter  peril  and  get  scorched  in  the 
coat-skirts,  to  avert  a  caLimity,  or  to  promote  aa  escape^  when  the  two 
things  will  be  as  one  by  and  by  ?  Why  hasten,  with  the  reprieve  in 
one's  pocket,  to  save  itie  pardoned  culprit  from  being  hanged?  A 
sharp  push,  to  be  sure,  will  do  it — another  minute  is  enough — but  a 
hundred  years  hence,  where  will  be  the  difference  to  him  between  guilt 
and  innocence,  a  grave  in  Newgate  or  in  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

Cold-blooded  indi£ference-^i^thy  that  makes  a  stagnant  pool  of 
the  heart's  life-stream— selfishness  that  knows  not  how  truly  to  ei^oy 
even  what  it  miserably  and  stupidly  calls  its  own:— never  yet  had 
so  comfortable  a  creed.  But  the  tendency  of  the  false  and  often  fatal 
principle  is,  not  to  stop  there.  He  who  blindly  adopts  it  as  an  estab- 
lished philosophical  reason  why  he  should  take  but  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  as  little  trouble  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
his  neighbour,  often  insensibly  turns  it,  a  two-edged  ^"^p^^yyiM^ti 
against  himself. 

It  is  the  insidious  enemy  of  all  exertion,  all  enterprise,  all  moral 
excellence,  all  intellectual  distinction.  The  poet  who  sends  forth  his 
lines,  wanting  any  charm  of  deamess  or  consistency  or  strength  that 
studious  and  patient  labour  can  give,  while  comforting  himself  with 
the  notion  that  his  sonnet  will  be  all  the  same  a  bundled  years  hence, 
may  make  up  his  little  mind  that  it  will  be  a  profound  secret  to  aD 
the  world  at  the  period  ^oken  of.  In  like  manner,  to  take  another 
example  in  the  poet's  c^posite— the  statesman  who  winks  at  a  wrong 
when  done  in  his  own  behalf,  who  mistakes  a  bench  of  partisaofi  for 
a  powerful  people,  and  confounds  the  session  in  which  he  struggloB 
with  the  century  whose  spirit  he  should  understand,  may  learn  that 
the  expedient  and  the  just  are  not  essentially  the  same,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  be 
much  talked  of  and  little  thought  of. 

The  selfish  man's  excuse  for  indifference  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
becomes  the  justification  of  a  vicious  laziness  in  the  transaction  of  his 
own.  The  business  which  otherwise  he  would  set  about  to-night  is 
deferred  until  the  morning;  the  work  of  to-morrow  is  of  oouiae  post- 
poned until  next  week ;  and  the  duty  of  the  next  week  is  delayed 
indefinitely.  The  debate  whether  a  necessary  task,  easily  perfonnedy 
shall  be  done  now,  or  on  Tuesday  next,  is  a  dangerous  error ;  but 
when  the  postponement  is  made  on  the  great  principle  of  the  sluggard's 
philosophy,  that  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence^  the 
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'  '^  consequences  are  generally  irre- 

reader,  to  search  his  memory  or 

uundantlj  in  national  and  indivi- 

alculation, — ^that  apparently  triyial 

ays  be  the  same  after  a  long  interval 

.ng  down  many  great  birds  that  came 

e  infant  Buonaparte  was  catting  his 

given  him  by  mistake  a  wrong  syrup, 

ined  that  it  would  be  all  the  same  a  hun- 

"  attle  tooth-eutter  lived  to  work  some  differ- 

^  when  Newton's  gardener  swept  away  the 

lave  conscientiously  declared  that  whether  it 

lained  to  swell  the  forthcoming  pie  of  the  phi- 

.r  of  no  possible  moment  to  people  in  the  next 

•ident  was  by  no  means  unimportant,  even  in  the 

ulation  and  curiosity. 

^uiries  there  would  be  no  end.     They  are  not  neces- 

of  the  gross  and  mischievous  folly  of  the  reasoner, 

^^^  >  r^  ify  an  omission  of  his  own,  on  the  score  of  its  non- 

^^'-^v      *  posterity.     That  folly  is  shewn  in  the  fact,  that  it  mi^ 

^  jnt  a  century  hence,  but  vitally  important  the  next  day 

"^  ^  jy  not  be  practically  hurtful  to  our  grandchildren,  and  yet 

^  ..     "^  ly  ii^urious  to  ounelves.     The  maxim  is  too  often  the 

.^  .  in  of  diose  busy  Fiends  (our  wild  passions  and  selfish  vices) 

^ter  with  us  in  a  double  sense — keeping  the  letter,  but  not  the 

\  ^  of  promise— 4Uid  rendering  what  is  inconsequential  in  the  grave 

.eter  of  grave  potency  while  our  temporal  interests  are  in  existence. 
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UsuEED  in  undescribed,  with  no  title  but  the  name  of  its  hero-*- 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  to  assign  it  to  some  particular  class  of 
composition,  whether  novel  or  romance,  tale  of  actual  life,  or  vision  of 
impossilniities— <^  Meredith,"  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  is  in 
retlity  two  stories.  The  book  divides  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
pirts  are  connected  but  by  a  veiy  slight,  yet  potent  and  natural  thread 
of  interest.  Hie  first  half  partakes  of  a  far  higher  quality  of  writing 
thin  the  last;  although  there  are  thousands  of  readers,  Pirating  ever- 
more for  new  stories  of  romance  and  passion,  who  wiU  be  of  a  diffsrent 
vaj  of  thinking. 

All  that  is  said  and  done  in  the  first  volume  took  place  while 
Meredith,  who  is  the  writer  o£  his  own  memoirs,  was  but  a  mere 
infant  Yet  he  describes  the  characters,  the  courtship,  and  the  married 
life  of  Ids  sensual  and  profligate  father,  and  his  high-wrought,  holy- 
minded  mother — ^paints  in  exact  and  elaborate  detidl  the  people  who 
igtire  about  them — ^reveals  their  inmost  thoughts  and  emotiOBs — 
rqiorts  their  private  whisperings  and  glances — shews  them  up,  in  fact, 

*  MmdiOk    bythaCoantMsofBlMnagtoii.    8  vols. 
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in  the  very  secrecy  of  their  machinations  and  intrigues ;  greatly,  it 
must  be  confessed  to  our  astonishment,  at  his  superhuman  powers  of 
observation  and  remembrance;  until  we  learn  that  he  has  derived  all 
his  information  relative  to  these  early  days,  in  long  af^er  life,  from  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  family; — ^though  any  one  disposed  to  be  hyper- 
critical might  still  wonder  how  that  faithful  old  female  contrived,  not 
merely  to  overhear  the  closest  conversation,  in  the  house  and  out  of 
the  house,  to  note  the  faces  of  her  master's  guests  when  she  could  not 
be  present,  and  to  read  their  letters  which  she  never  saw,  but  even  to 
penetrate  into  their  souls  and  discover  all  that  was  passing  within  ! 

This  little  oversight,  so  to  be  detected  by  the  indefatigable  hunters 
after  objections,  is  at  all  events  no  drawback  to  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Elder  Merediths  and  their  contempora- 
ries, who  compose  a  set  of  most  noticeable  persons,  delineated  with  that 
skill  and  tact  in  the  portraiture  of  worldly  chariicter,  with  that  deep 
knowledge  of  the  frivolous  mysteries  of  high-life  manners  and  pr^a- 
dices,  and  we  will  add,  with  that  courage  to  expose  and  denounce  in 
their  worst  hideousness  the  hateful  seiiishness  and  sickening  depravity 
of  which  fashion  is  sometimes  the  beauteous  mask — by  which  the  best 
of  Lady  Blessington's  previous  tales  have  been  very  strikingly  cha- 
racterized. 

We  unaffectedly  admire  both  the  intimacy  with  the  subject  and  the 
resolution  to  deal  justly  with  it,  which  appear  in  these  chapters. 
In  literary  excellence  and  in  moral  tendency,  they  equally  do  honour 
to  the  pen  to  which  we  owe  them. 

On  one  point  indeed  we  are  inclined  to  raise  a  moral  objection. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  the  gallant,  the  sensitive,  the  high-minded 
Meredith  becoming  the  voluntary  clux)nider  of  such  deeds  as  those  of 
which  his  miserable  father  was  guilty.  What  a  terrible  picture  of 
selfishness  and  depravity  we  have  in  the  character  and  career  of  this 
father,  Spencer  Meredith — ^this  hot  lover  and  worse  than  icy  husband 
-»this  tyrant  over  wife  and  child,  bound  and  chained  as  he  is  by  the 
whims  of  a  mistress,  who,  as  the  wife  of  his  friend,  he  introduces 
under  his  own  roof  amidst  a  set  of  fashionable  delinquents;  only  not 
the  most  despicable  of  mankind,  because  he  is  of  the  party. 

Once  or  twice  we  were  made  half  sensible  of  a  little  exaggeration 
in  the  degree  of  brutality  and  insult  displayed,  so  soon  after  marriage, 
hj  Spencer  Meredith  to  the  object  of  his  rapturous  passion,  whose 
beauty  charms  every  eye  but  his  own,  and  whose  pure  and  warm 
affections  flourish  in  the  chilling  shade  of  neglect  and  scorn;  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  rash  to  say  that  even  this  strong  repulsive  picture 
is  overcoloured;  and  we  forgive  the  son  who  is  here  made  its  painter, 
in  consideration  of  the  beauty  of  that  which  indeed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate — ^the  simple  truth  of  character  delineated  in  Mrs. 
Meredith,  who  is  a  sort  of  Amelia  in  high-life,  hardly  less  real,  and 
not  a  whit  less  exalted.  This  character  is  beautifully  drawn;  and, 
with  the  affecting  death-bed  of  the  penitent  husband,  reconciles  us  to 
the  tragic  horror  of  a  succession  of  scenes  wherein  human  nature 
figures  but  as  a  glittering  serpent. 

One  of  the  characters,  a  Mr.  Mellingcourt,  a  millionaire  all  meanness, 
<a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  highest  circle  without  applying  a 
golden  key,  is  powerfully  painted.  There  is  something  exquisitely 
ludicrous,  and  yet  the  truth  is  too  sad  to  be  laughed  at,  in  the  system 
by  which  he  seeks  and  obtains  respect,  merely  on  the  score  of  his  riches 
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—not  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  use  of  them.  It  is  fearful  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  here  shewn,  the  moral  here  inculcated,  that  it  is 
quite  enough  to  have  wealth,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  spending 
it  rightly,  to  win  the  adulation  of  the  world,  even  of  those  who  boast 
of  bdonging  to  the  porcelain  order  of  its  day.  Mellingcourt  gives  no 
dinner  to  a  human  sycophant,  the  whole  season  through — ^but  every- 
body has  the  best  of  ^nners  for  him,  because  he  can  never  be  in  want 
of  one.  He  lends  spare  cash  to  nobody,  and  gives  not  a  farthing 
away,  but  he  possesses  countless  thousands  to  give  or  lend  if  he  likes, 
and  is  therefore  anything  but  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
He  18  incomparably  stupid,  mean,  and  vulgar — ^but  he  is  rich,  and 
that  is  enough.  When,  at  a  table  of  lords  and  ladies,  he  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand  or  so,  and  hinted  at  his  own 
ability  to  buy  it  up  fifty  times  over  without  entirely  selling  out  of  the 
fund» — strange  to  say,  the  feeling  his  vulgarity  engendered  was  one, 
not  of  scorn,  but  of  increased  respect  How  rich  he  must  be!  Alt 
interest,  if  not  all  sense  of  virtue,  was  in  that  reflection.  And  a  most 
instructive  expositor  of  many  melancholy  secrets  discoverable  in  the 
great  world  of  fashion  appears  in  the  person  of  Lord  William  Mortimer. 
Connected  with  Lord  William  is  a  short  reflective  passage,  which  we 
must  copy. 

**  Lord  William  Mortimer,  like  too  many  other  yoaoger  branches  of  the  aristo« 
cnrr,  was  enrsed  with  a  taste  for  expense,  which  his  scanty  provisian  as  a  cadet  dt 
famme  was  not  calealated  to  support.  Few  are  those  who  commiserate  this  ill- 
jadced  and  ill-nsed  class  of  society.  Its  members,  born  in  feudal  dwellings,  adorned 
wi»  all  the  ensigns  of  grandeur,  and  nursed  in  the  Tery  lap  of  luxury,  with  eyes 
accustomed  to  behold  on  every  side  the  gauds  of  hereditary  splendour,  and  with 
palates  habituated  only  to  the  choicest  viands  and  exotic  delicacies  of  a  princely 
tibfe,  are  little  fitted  for  the  hardships  they  must  undergo.  Behold  them  while 
yet  in  tfieir  minorities,  ere  reason  has  assumed  her  empire  over  their  minds,  cast 
oo  the  world  either  as  soldiers,  sailors,  attache  d'ambassades,  or  embryo  parsons, 
with  barely  the  means  of  supporting  a  frugal  existence — to  defray  even  the  cost  of 
wluch  demands  a  system  of  rigid  economy  seldom  appertaining  to  youth,  and  least 
of  all  to  youth  nurtured  in  the  hotbed  of  luxury.  Fancy  a  Lord  Augustus,  or  a 
Lord  William  Henry,  with  a  high-sounding,  historical,  and  aristocratic  name 
attached  to  it,  compelled,  after  having  quitted  the  magnificent  paternal  mansion, 
to  lodge  in  some  small  and  miserable  house,  in  a  narrow  street,  and — O  degrada- 
tion I— perhaps  over  a  mean  shop !  Instead  of  beinij;  waited  on,  as  hitherto,  by 
half  a  score  of  pampered  menials,  arrayed  in  laced  hveries,  and  with  powdered 
heads,  exhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  look  on  him,  attended  by  a 
muaie  servant  of  uncouth  aspect,  and  smelling  of  the  stable.  See  him  eating  off^ 
dm  •  •  •  *  For  me,  I  cannot  dwell  on  their  hapless  destinies  without  the  deepest 
sympathy ;  and  how  they  can  appear  in  the  world  with  smiling  fiices,  while  endur- 
ing such  privations,  has  ever  been  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  extreme  surprise. 
BbC  *  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb ;'  *  and  shorn  indeed  to  the  quick ' 
are  thoae  high-born  and  much-enduring  youths." 

Lord  William,  amongst  other  things,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  match- 
xnakiiig— a  whimsical  instance  is  afforded;  but  we  must  pass  on,  to 
salute  a  more  finished,  but  not  more  resp^tahle  member  of  the  order, 
in  Lord  Ljrmington. 

**  The  whole  stock  of  affection  generally  implanted  in  the  human  heart  to  be 
called  into  action  by  its  feUow-beings,  was  entirely  bestowed  by  Lord  Lymington 
on  9^  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  ties  of  nature  formed  by  man  in  the 
relative  positions  of  son,  husband,  father,  brother,  and  friend,  ever  exceeded,  if 
they  equalled,  the  sum  expended  by  this  individual  on  himself.  This  undue  ex- 
penditure brought  with  it  its  own  punishment,  for  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind 
beiag  dtneted  to  but  one  focu»--tbe  study  to  avoid  suffering  any  of  the  bodily  or 
mental  ilia  to  which  all  of  poor  human  kind  are  subject,  not  unfrequently  occa- 
sioned even  greater  annoyances  than  those  he  sought  to  evade.  Lord  Lymington 
had  read  that  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  and  mistakmg  the  true  sense 
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of  the  pliiUMophio  poet  who  wrote  the  line,  applied  that  which  was  meuit  fer  man* 
kind  genmXlj  to  his  own  individual  case.  So  Uand  wexe  his  mannen,  and  eo 
even  seemed  his  temper,  that  he  was,  on  a  first  acquaintance,  sore  to  <^ptivate  the 
good  will  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Nor  diid  thej  diaoorcr  how 
much  too  fiivoarahly  they  had  judged  him,  nntil,  on  a  greater  intimaey,  eneoafaged 
hy  his  urbanity,  they  ventured  to  appeal  to  hie  sympathy  when  laboonng  mncr 
some  of  the  trials  ftnom  which  none  are  exempt  Too  qnicklj,  then,  they  fbnnd 
that  he  listened  to  the  relation  of  their  afflictions  with  an  indiflSerenoe  which  not 
even  his  habitual  good  breeding  could  conceal ;  and  that  he  eYer  after  earefhllj 
avoided  their  society." 

This  nobk  lord  is  guardian  to  the  jouthfol  Meredith;  and  at  the 
first  meetings  takes  the  hand  of  his  ward-*-but  drops  it  instantlj,  for  he 
finds  it  hot,  and  is  alarmed  at  the  bare  possibility  of  fever!  He  is  de- 
lighted with  Meredith  Park,  but  observing  the  vivid  green  of  the 
lawn,  fears  the  damp,  and  discovers  that  the  youth  has  a  pale  faee. 
*^  The  father  and  mother,  too,  died  her^!"  is  his  considerate  reflection^ 
in  the  youth's  presence;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  ordered  his 
horses  on  the  spot,  but  that  luncheon  had  been  ordered  first.  He  had 
given  many  injimctions  that  the  cdtelettes  a  la  mintUe  should  be  par- 
ticularly tender;  and  he  desired  his  attending  physidaQ,  while  these 
were  preparing,  to  mix  a  camphor  julep  for  lum.  "  Be  sure  to  bring 
down  the  thermometer,"  added  the  peer,  "  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  the  temperature  of  the  room  I  am  to  sit  in.  Too 
had  better,  also,  prepare  a  digestive  pill,  lest  I  may  suffer  &om  the 
tough  meat  one  is  always  sure  to  encounter  in  the  country.^ 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  nudade  imaginaire  in  which  there  is  no 
touch  of  caricature — ^but  the  creature  should  be  seen  at  full  length,  in 
undiminished,  unextenuated  selfishness,  to  do  him  justice. 

Lord  Lymington,  however,  died  one  summer  day,  an  iinlamented 
victim  to  his  sdfishness,  the  miserable  dupe  of  a  rascally  valet^  and  the 
deceiver  of  everybody  not  utterly  worthless  who  had  confidently 
reckoned  on  being  remembered  in  his  will.  To  whomsoever  he 
intended  to  cheat  into  his  service,  to  trick  out  of  their  attentions  and 
assiduities,  he  would  say — 

"  You  will  find,  my  good  friend,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you  in 
my  wilL" 

If  the  game  were  worth  a  little  extra  trouble,  he  would  go  so  far  as 
to  produce  the  document,  and  put  his  finger  upon  the  passage  be* 
queathing  a  rich  handful  of  his  untold  hoards.  How  the  lucky  looker* 
on  would  rub  his  hands,  mentally,  as  the  coming  legacy  flashed  on  his 
vision!  He  felt  the  money  already  in  his  pockets,  there  or  there- 
abouts. It  was  his,  of  course,  past  all  doubt  or  mistake— 4he  day 
after  to-morrow,  or  the  morning  after  that.  The  gold  was  told  down 
•—and  only  waited  to  be  taken  up. 

And  on  his  noble  benefactor  he  accordingly  attended,  as  in  duty 
bound,  summer  and  winter,  night  and  noon-time— proclaiming  his 
many  invisible  virtues — ^trumpeting  his  innumerable  unknown  and  un- 
disooverable  talents — ^watching  for  opportunities  of  tending  his  few  real 
wants  and  his  multitudinous  whims  and  affectations— and  evincing  his 
own  gratitude  and  respect  in  every  conceivable  shape  of  servitude  and 
toadyism. 

Oh!  ye  immortal  gods!  as  the  great  Roman  cried.  What,  then, 
would  be  his  sensations  of  indignation  and  astonishment,  when,  on  the 
death  of  the  noble  lord,  it  was  discovered  that  this  munificent  bene- 
factor had,  on  the  very  day  after  he  had  displayed  the  golden-lettered 
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piflsage  of  his  laat  wHl  and  testament  to  the  legacy-hunting  gaze  of  his 
•flfectionate  sycophant^  added  a  cool  codicil  to  the  document,  annulling 
the  l^acjy  and  appending  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  some  biting  libel 
upon  the  poor  devil  thus  pitilessly  cut  off? 

Such  was  the  practice  of  cunning  Lord  Lymington.  Even  ladies, 
when  they  heard  his  will  read,  found  themselves  flattered  and  wor- 
shipped in  a  thumping  legacy,  for  which  they  invoked  blessings  upon 
his  memory-— only  to  mutter  swarms  of  pretty  little  spiteful,  execra- 
turns  between  their  teeth,  when  they  heard  read  aloud  the  cruel 
oodici],  which,  by  striking  off  the  bequest,  seemed  to  allege  against 
them  some  secret  and  shameful  offence  against  the  illustrious,  the 
awmificent-minded  deceased ! 

There  may  be  Lord  Lymingtons  still  left  alive  and  above  ground, 
some  with,  some  without  coronets;  and  the  moral  we  derive  from 
Lady  Blessiiigton's  picture  of  the  peer  is,  that  all  toadying  and  syco- 
phantic waiters  for  dead  men's  shoes,  should  never  fondly  fancy  that 
they  have  seen  a  will,  unless  they  have  seen  every  one  of  the  codicils* 

Tlie  remainder  of  Meredith's  narrative  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  a 
lomantie  and  moving  love-story,  in  which  he  plays  the  impropriate 
hero  to  a  heroine  who  is  perfectly  iizesistible.  The  tale  is  full  of 
vicissitiide,  sentiment,  and  passion.  It  is  terrifying  in  some  places,  and 
ai&cting  in  more;  there  is  profound  mystery,  and  unexpected  dis- 
eovexy;  vice  of  a  black-jet  dye,  and  virtue  wliich,  though  diamond- 
like in  its  lustre  and  durability,  is  neither  too  lasting  nor  too  bright 
to  be  human— that  is,  womanly — ^for  man  can  rarely  claim  it  inythe 
same  degree. 


THE   WOFUL    VOICE. 

BT  MISS  8KXLTON. 

Tasms  eame  a  votce  from  a  distant  land,  with  a  tad  lamenting  tone- 
It  told  of  wmr,  and  chains,  and  death,  power  lost,  and  eloty  gone ; 
A  Toice  of  pain,  despair,  and  woe,  a  wild  and  moamftu  cry — 
"Oh,  England !  mciher !  weep  for  as,  a  bitter  death  we  mt  t 

**  Weary  and  wounded,  fSednt  and  few,  we  fight,  and  fight  in  vain ; 
We  die,  and  leave  oar  bones  to  strew  this  desert's  icy  plain. 
And  to  tkee  the  memory  of  oar  blood,  and  oar  distant  tomb  to  be 
An  altar  and  a  fitting  shrine  for  a  vengeance  worthy  thee." 

And  England  heard  that  wofal  Toice,  and  bow'd  her  qaeenly  head. 
And  there  went  a  wail  round  her  sacred  shores,  a  mourning  for  the  dead ; 
For  many  a  happy  heart  was  chill*d,  and  many  a  hope  laid  low. 
And  many  a  warm  aflfection  sleeps  with  them  beneath  the  snow. 

And  England  wept-^well  may  she  weep— yet  doth  she  weep  in  vain ; 
Hot  all  her  teacs,  her  blood,  her  wealth,  can  bring  back  life  again. 
Or  change  thateote  of  atter  griel^  or  hash  that  voice  of  shame, 
Which  telle  of  chains  and  bitter  death,  defeat^  and  tamish'd  &me. 


There  eame  a  voiee  from  a  distant  land,  a  wild  and  moamiU  cry— 

**  Oh,  Eaglaad !  mother  I  weep  for  as,  a  bitter  death  we  die  I 

And  we  wave  to  thee  oar  desert  tomb»  a  fitting  shrine  to  be 

For  a  vengeance  meet  for  such  &te  as  oars,  a  Tengeance  worthy  thee ! 

"  Oh,  England !  moam  thy  Mien  sons ;  oh  f  gallant  hearts  and  brave, 
Momn  hearts  as  gallant  and  as  trne — ^moom,  for  ye  coold  not  save ; 
And  let  their  distent,  desert  tomb,  a  deathless  altar  be 
To  vesgeanoe  worthy  wroogs  like  theirs,  to  vengeance  worthy  ye  I* 
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A     STOBY     OF     THE    CIVIL     WARS. 

Marmaduke  Wyvil ;  or,  the  Maids  Revenge,  By  Senry  FTiZZtam  Herberts 
Esq.,  author  of  ^'  Oliver  Cromwell,'^  3  vols.  CoUmm, — '*  There  are  a  hundred 
faults  in  this  tale,**  says  the  introduction  to  the  ^  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;"  we 
cannot  so  safely  add  to  this  remark,  which  is  applicable  to  the  stoir  before  us, 
the  qualificaticm  that  follows — ^^  and  a  hundred  things  nueht  be  said  to  prore 
them  beauties ;"  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  hundreds  or  tears  y^  be  shed 
upon  it  to  blot  them  out. 

The  iT^Titer  makes  hb  first  appearance  in  his  own  character,  his  second  on 
the  literary  stage ;  and  he  deserres  a  cordial  welcome.  He  has  great  powers, 
and  considerable  proficiency  in  the  rare  art — the  art  of  righUj  using  his 
powers ;  but  he  has  sometning  to  leam,  too,  respecting  the  management  of 
them,  (possibly  he  is  not  very  old  yet,)  or  he  would  not  waste  them  in  sur- 
cluurged  descnption,  in  needless  partialities  for  the  painful,  in  eloquent  elabo- 
rations substituted  for  simple  touches,  these  substitutions  being  rendered 
necessary  by  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  design  that  depends  for  effect  less  upon 
any  ment  or  novelty  of  its  own  than  upon  the  brilliant  and  powerfol  ezecutioQ 
of  it. 

The  work  is  woven  out  of  the  usual  mixed  materials,  the  hbtorical  and  the 
fictitious ;  and  the  interest  of  it  consists  solely  in  the  repetition  of  the  old  story, 
the  conduct  of  a  devoted  and  deserted  maiden,  who  takes  revenge  upon  her 
infamous  lover  by  sacrificing  herself  and  heaping  obligations  upon  him.  Yet 
with  what  vigour  and  freshness  b  the  old  tale  told ! 

liich  and  rare  Alice  Selby!  bright  and  true  as  anything  that  Enelish 
beauty,  whether  in  books  or  in  flesh  and  blood,  has  to  boast  off  We  may  nave 
met  you  before  upon  a  score  of  occasions,  but  never  did  your  spelb  work  more 
powerfully  upon  the  soul.  Tou  may  not  now  be  created  for  the  first  time,  but 
you  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  was  so  long  ago  as  the  day  following' the  great  battle  at  Worcester,  when 
the  crowning  mercy  was  vouchsafed  to  Cromwell,  that  the  lovely  and  noble 
Alice  was  ffazing,  without  one  poisoned  arrow  in  her  pure  and  senerous  heart, 
upon  the  land^pe  stretching  around  her  father's  old  hall,  Woolvertoo. 
liotly  pursued  by  the  Protector's  soldiers,  a  Boyalbt  dashed  within  view ; 
he  was  young,  handsome — ^her  sympathies,  moreover,  and  those  of  her  fond 
father,  were  with  the  cause  he  had  fought  for,  but  all  this  was  nothing — ^it  was 
enough  that  he  was  in  peril ;  every  drop  of  her  kind  blood  was  on  fire  to 
save  him,  and  at  the  risk  of  every  thing  precious  to  her,  (her  own  life  not 
being  thought  of,)  she  did  save  him.  AJice  became  the  guardian  angel  c^  the 
gallant  cawier,  Marmaduke  Wyvil.  At  great  sacrifice  and  coat,  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  amidst  imminent  danger,  he  was  snatched  firom  the  grasp 
ot  death,  and  buried  (but  ali^'e)  in  a  secret  chamber  which  defied  discovery. 
There  she  minbtered  to  hb  wants,  and  cheered  hb  despondency ;  and  there 
the  gratitude  of  the  ardent  cavalier  soon  took  a  yet  tender  shape,  and  spoke 
in  the  tones  of  love.  But  even  before  it  so  spake,  her  own  heart  was  moulded 
by  an  instinctive  sympathy  to  hear ;  it  had  unconsciously  throbbed  for  Wyvil. 
A  suspicion  that  she  loved  the  glorious-featured  being  she  had  saved  darted 
across  the  innocent  mind  of  Alice.  She  shrunk  from  visiting  him  in  hb  drear 
and  silent  seclusion.  She  resented  the  suspicion — ^it  was  bold,  unmaidenljr 
effrontery  to  love,  herself  unloved ;  and  she  prayed  to  be  fireed  fhun  such 
imaginations,  and  resolved  to  drive  out  the  thought  (bitter-sweet,  perhaps,  as 
it  was)  for  ever.  But,  says  the  eloquent  narrator — **  Such  thoughts  are  most 
insidious  and  subtle  guests;  and  once  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  Uie 
human  mind,  can  scarcely  be  ejected  thence,  but  will  creep  fomv-ard— onward 
and  forward  still !  till  they  have  reached  the  shrine  and  altar  of  that  wondrous 
temple,  dbguised,  perhaps,  and  hidden  under  some  specious  mask,  but  still 
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nnchanged  and  Tigoronslj  active ;  and  at  the  last  shake  off  this  counterfeited 
semblance,  and  kindle  the  whole  place  with  the  iull  blaze  of  confessed  and 
orennastering^  passion.*^  Alice  ere  she  had  well  found  out  her  own  love,  dis- 
covered Wjvil  s.  Wyvil  was  a  warm — almost  a  wild — ^a  truly  passionate 
kve-maker.  They  embraced,  as  though  they  were  to  be  but  one  being  ever- 
more; and  when,  by  the  most  hazardous  paths  and  through  accumulated 
difBcnltiea,  WyvU  escaped  into  France,  so  present  was  he  to  her  far-seeing 
aoul,  that  she  hardly  felt  they  were  separated.  In  France,  Wrvil  was  in. 
grtater  peril  that  in  JBngland.  There  was  a  tyrant  in  his  own  breast  more 
potent  than  the  j^tiless  Protector.  A  dangerous  and  subtle  element  of  his 
nature  was  there  roused  into  slction.  His  besetting  weakness  was  vanity-— 
the  vanity  of  being  first  in  all  thines — ^vanity  which  he  would  fain  h&ve 

Sified  by  the  title  of  that  ambition  for  which  casual  observers  might  mis- 
it.  An  act  of  generous  braveiy  had  given  him  a  claim  upon  the  interest 
of  the  loveliest  English  lady  attendant  upon  the  fortunes  of  her  exiled 
moDaich  at  the  court  of  Louis.  We  leave  hun  for  a  moment  exposed  to  the 
ftacination  of  her  smile,  and  return  to  a  picture  of  Alice  under  the  trials  of 


Alice  had  from  io&ncy  enjoyed  the  regards  and  the  solicitude  of  a  spotless  and 
high-spirited  relative,  her  cousin,  Henry  Chaloner,  a  colonel  in  Cromweirs 
aerviee,  the  paragon  of  roundheads,  the  personification  of  all  that  was  loftr,  chi- 
valrous, and  sincere,  in  the  republican  cause.  From  Chaloner,  charged  with  the 
i^iprehension  of  Marmaduke,  had  Alice  concealed  her  lover ;  from  her  he 
could  not  so  easily  conceal  his  more  than  cousinly  love.  Bescuine  her  from 
the  gripe  of  ruffians  by  whom  she  was  beset,  the  bursting  though  strongly 
controlled  heart  of  Chaloner  gave  forth  the  expression  of  its  passion,  and 
pnyed  for  a  return.  Alas !  there  was  gratitude,  esteem,  reverence,  even,  but 
these  only,  for  him.  All  the  rest-^all  that  was  most  exquisite  and  inexpres- 
tible — ^was  for  Marmaduke,  fVom  whom  she  awaited,  week  by  week,  and 
month  by  month,  tidings  of  truth  and  love — of  truth,  which  only  at  distant 
intervals  she  would  allow  herself  to  doubt— of  love  which,  if  it  should  ever  fail, 
must  involve  the  failure  of  life  also.  And  at  last  we  learn  that  there  were  not 
so  many  radiant  smiles  on  her  bright  &ce — *^  There  was  not  such  a  mirthful 
and  continuous  sunshine  as  had  been  wont  to  beam  from  all  her  sparkling 
leaturefl ;  there  was  not  such  a  bounding  and  elastic  joy  as  used  to  manifest 
itself  in  every  motion  of  her  light  fairy  frame.**  Yet  she  was  the  very  soul 
of  patience— Hof  womanly  heroism  even. 

At  length  the  absent  lover  vrrote — the  letter  was  intercepted — its  contents 
proved  that  he  had  been  concealed  at  Woolverton,  and  its  venerable  owner, 
with  his  devoted  daughter,  were  banished  from  England,  driven  from  their 
knrad  home,  amidst  the  tears  of  friends  and  dependents,  as  a  punishment  for 
Kving,  in  his  vital  need,  the  brave,  the  generous,  the  faithful  Marmaduke. 

Forth  ther  went  to  seek  an  asylum  with  a  relation  at  the  French  court. 
ForUi  went  Alice,  comforted  in  her  deep  aiHiction  with  the  thought  that  in 
banishment  she  should  be  nearer  to  Marmaduke.  The  sweet  hope  turned  to 
Utter  despiur.  We  left  him  exposed  to  a  fiucination  which  his  vain,  fickle, 
aalllsh,  pasaionate  temperament  viras  without  the  power  to  resist.  In  Paris, 
the  hw&ed  wretch,  whose  Ufe  had  been  heroically  saved  by  her  on  whom  the 
penalty  of  expatriation  for  the  deed  had  now  fallen,  was  the  admired  of  all 
admirers.  Sm  heard  of  him  as  the  universal  captivator ;  she  saw  him  even 
the  vrotahipping  attendant  upon  beauty,  herself  unseen ; — ^until  at  last  her  own 
pare,  and  at  &st  disbelieving  ears,  convinced  her,  not  merely  of  his  criminal 
mfideHtT  in  plighting  vows  to  another,  but  of  his  indescribable  baseness,  in- 

ritnde,  and  infamy,  in  denying  the  existence  of  the  pasnon  he  had  professed 
her.  And  this  was  her  re^^ird — hers.  But  revenge  was  offered  her,  in 
the  attentions — ^the  admiration  of  a  whole  court  dazzled  by  her  beauty,  and 
charmed  by  a  modesty  so  wonderfully  rare,  especially  in  that  place  and  period. 
Marmaduke  hears— and  then  sees.  He  beholds  Alice— Alice  the  admired  of 
the  courtly  multitude — his  Alice !  Deeper  and  dee|>er  had  his  vain  nature- 
sank  in  tne  worldly  and  the  despicable ;  but  now,  it  was  aroused,  not  by  a 
filing  of  shame,  but  by  a  new  instinct  of  selfishness.  He  had  the  effrontery 
to  walk  up  to  her,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  exclaiming,  '^  And  hu 
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1  of  passion,  which  his  mdignant  and  oubaged  victim  had  herself 
-oul  of  Alice  sickened  at  lus  infiuny  and  meanness-— she  despised 
*ii.'  told  him  so— but  (what  is  impossible  to  love  in  woman?)  she 
!!i  -^tlll  with  all  her  heart. 

.  r.  udered  an  orphan  by  this  croel  betrayal,  was  now  herself  dying. 

»,^iA  her  great  revenge  in  her  last  moments.    Bestowing  on  the  despic* 

V «  V  vil  the  wealth  which  oonld  alone  procure  him  the  hand  of  the  brifffat 

■uT  V  ior  whom  he  had  deserted  her,  Ahoe  hoped  to  seenre  his  reformatioii 

•  ..  jppinesa.    He  did  not  semple  to  accept  it ;  bat  standing  at  tiie  altar,  the 

. ..  -vi  of  his  marriage  with  her  lovely  and  innocent  rind,  her  emotions 

I-  :r.ived  her ;   and  the  agonized  bride  discovered  the  heartlessness  of  the 

4.  -  ince  she  had  so  nearly  formed.    Wyvil  was  cast  off  in  soom  when  he 

..■med  most  secure;  and  ending  his  life  miserably  and  in  frenzy,  only 

'  scaped  a  meetinjr  ficom  which,  brave  as  he  was,  his  soul  shrank,  with  the 

injured  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  Alice. 

Amidst  great  admiration  of  the  power  with  which  this  common  story  is 
wTDog^t  np  into  splendid  romance,  we  tarn  to  a  few  points  of  objection. 
Many  readers,  homed  on  by  the  passionate  earnestness  of  the  narrative,  will 
not  psose  to  heed  the  exaggerated  description  and  rednndant  epithet  which 
sfe  ge<fnently  observable.  Several  of  the  conflicts  and  deaih*stniggles  are 
open  to  a  protest  on  the  score  of  taste,  however  attractive  they  may  be  to  the 
muority  <n  romance-readers ;  but  the  following,  of  a  less  ghastly  character, 
wifi  more  conveniently  shew  what  is  meant : — 

**  The  gorgeous  light  of  an  nnclonded  afternoon  at  Midsnmmer,  was  clothing  the 
rieh  woods  and  grassy  lawns  in  a  resplendent  robe  of  golden  glory ^the  air  was  all 
dive  and  vocal  with  the  ham  of  ten  thousand  glittering  insets— the  gardens  were 
ese  glow  of  roses,  with  myriads  of  bright  bntt^ies  flattering  roond  their  perfluned 
p#tils  fhff  streams  were  rippling  with  a  soft  melody  like  woman's  laughter  earth, 
water,  air  were  red<dent  of  mirth  and  beaaty ;  and  as  the  sknr  and  ponderoos  ear* 
riage,  which  conveved  the  old  man  Bad  his  danghter  from  the  place  of  their  birtht 
n&d  as  it  were  rdoetaatly  over  the  smoothly  gravelled  road,  it  seemed  to  Alice 
as  if  the  grinding  wheels  were  emshing  oat  the  joys,  the  hopes,  the  very  life  of  her 
yoeng  heart,"  &c 

Among  tiw  common-place  tricks  of  art,  may  be  noticed  the  practice  (a  popular 
one,  we  sdmit^  of  re-introdacing  a  character  at  a  ^ven  point,  with  an  elaborate 
description  or  his  person  and  costume ;  so  that,  m  some  interesting  situation, 
we  are  kd  to  expect  an  entirely  new  comer,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  an  old 
sniasintaDce.  TkiBse  are  small  vices,  it  is  trne,  but  they  are  the  less  worth 
penisting  in  by  soeh  a  writer  as  Mr.  Herbert  is. 

A  more  important  defect  in  the  constraction  of  his  present  work,  is  the 
uniformity  observed  in  giving  each  of  his  principal  characters  a  claim  upon 
some  other  on  the  score  of  saving  life !  Alice  has  saved  that  of  Marmaduke, 
who  forsakes  her — ^hence  his  ingratitude  is  heightened ;  Chaloner,  who  is 
igected  by  Alice,  has  saved  hers—hence,  his  cl^m  to  ihe  love  denied  him 
seems  to  be  advanced ;  Wyvil  has  saved  IsiskbeDa — ^hence  a  tie  is  established  in 
that  quarter  for  similar  uses.  The  characters  compose  a  little  Humane 
Society.  Nevertheless,  we  confidently  say,  that  in  no  society  where  humanity 
ezists,  can  there  be  an  atom  of  insensitnli^  to  the  bold  delineations  of  passion, 
and  the  forcible  lessons  of  principle — ^the  pictures  of  virtue,  villany,  and  suffer- 
ing— to  be  found  in  Marmaduke  Wyvil. 


CHRISTIANmr  IK  THE  BAST. 


Cbwtf  of  the  CkrUUmi  Ahmginet  of  the  TurkUh  or  OmanU  Empire.  Bp 
\  F.  Auuworihj  F.G.S^  ^.  CumUngham  and  Martsmer,^Th%  extent  of 
the  information,  and  the  interest  of  the  claims  advocated  in  these  pages  are 
smgokily  di^roportioned  to  the  small  size  and  low  price  of  the  work.  The 
siil9eci— the  dmms  of  the  Christian  aborigines  of  the  Turkish  empire  upon 
civuiaed  nations — lalls  properly  into  the  literary  care  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworthy 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  in  cluurge  the  late  expedition  to  the  Chaldean 
Cfai^rtkaa,  from  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.    His  object  is  to  promote 
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the  interests,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  a  prortrate  and  often  wronged  and 
suffering  people;  and  it  appears  uiat  he  purposes  to  devote  some  monthly 
effort,  in  a  separate  publication,  to  that  pnilanthropic,  thoagh  we  fear  not 
readHj  attainable  purpose.  His  present  view  of  the  salpect  incladea  three 
divisions,  and  he  severally  treats  of  the  claims  of  the  aborigines,  the  exiitinff 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Osmanli  empire,  and  the  aspect  and  position  of 
the  missionary  enterprise  in  Western  Asia.  It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the 
reader,  as  the  first  step  to  awaken  his  interest,  that  the  only  right  possessed  by 
the  (^manli  Turks  to  the  rich  and  great  countries  (for  the  most  part.  Christian 
formerly^  over  which  they  rule,  is  that  of  conquest.  They  roae  to  power 
within  the  country,  but  they  are  not  the  aborigines  of  it.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
shews,  we  think,  by  brin^g  extensive  reading  and  close  arfirmnent  to  his  aid, 
that  there  are  many  considerations  affecting  the  wel&re  of  these  pec^le  which 
deserve  to  be  entertained ;  and  he  forcibly  advances  the  suggestion  which  w» 
once  laid  before  parliament,  of  the  necessity  of  giving  protection  to  our  Pro- 
testant brethren  m  the  East  The  French  have  long  since  taken  under  their 
protection  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Turkey.  But  of  course  nothing  in  the 
way  of  permanent  securi^  and  advancement  could  be  effected,  but  b^  all  sects 
and  classes  of  Christians  in  the  East  making  common  cause,  and  exhibiting  in 
practice  the  brotherhood  which  should  be  the  bond  of  their  faith.  Our  zealous 
advocate  perceives  in  the  establishment  of  Protestant  sees  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  at  Jerusalem,  a  circumstance  which  tends  strongly  to  increaae  confidence 
in  the  proximate  regeneration  of  the  East  That  he  nimself  has  enthusiasm, 
as  well  as  confidence,  is  seen  in  a  passage  of  considerable  power,  which  we 
here  subjoin : — 

*'  As  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  stars  so  distant,  that  though  their  light  has 
been  travelling  towards  us  ever  since  the  creation,  it  has  never  yet  reached  us,  so 
there  are  meanings  in  God's  disp^isations,  a  light  in  events  long  past  which, 
through  oar  imperfection  of  moral  vision,  or  the  thick  medium  throogn  which  we 
have  to  judge,  may  not  yet  have  broken  upon  us,  and  may  not  indeed,  till  far  in 
the  bosom  of  eternity.  The  meaning  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  was 
not  seen  till  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross;  the  purpose  of  David'is 
education  as  a  shepherd  was  not  read  till  the  publication  of  th«  Book  of  Psahns. 
There  was  a  meanmg  in  that  three  years'  drought  and  fimiine  in  the  time  of  Elijah* 
in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  not  known  even  to  the  church  of  God  till 
the  general  epistle  of  James,  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  An  event  like  that 
of  Bunyan's  imprisonment  for  thirteen  years  had  a  meaning  that  could  not  be  seen 
by  that  generation,  indeed  is  but  beginning  to  be  known  now,  after  the  translation 
of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  into  more  than  twenty  languages.  An  event  in  a 
still  greater  cycle  of  dispensations,  like  the*  banishment  of  the  puritans  to  America, 
had  a  meaning  which  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  comprehend.  And  lastly* 
circumstances  like  those  which  threw  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  Protestant  power,  did  the  same  with  Malta— the  bridge  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  Occidental  world — and,  finallv,  opened  one  of  the  anrique  gates 
of  Christendom  to  the  same  nation,  can  only  be  understood  when  those  future 
events  have  begun  to  march  by  in  succession,  for  which  those  previous  steps  of 
God's  providence  are  so  evidently  taken." 


SLESrilVO   AND   DREAMING. 

Mens  Corporis^  a  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  the  Mhud  in  Sleep,  By 
Fountain  Hagtings  Elwin^  Esq.^  of  Liwoln's  Inn.  Parker. — The  best  thing, 
nerhaps,  ever  said  about  sleep  was  uttered  by  Sancho,  when  he  called  down 
olessin^  on  the  man  who  first  invented  it  "  It  wraps  one  all  over  like  a 
cloak,**  is  said  with  a  sense  of  the  exact  truth,  and  a  rich  experience  of  comfort 
and  coziness,  exalting  the  commonplace  into  something  poetical.       | 

The  poets,  it  must  be  admitted,  nowever,  in  their  way,  have  beaten  Sancho 
as  much  in  other  high  qualities,  as  he  may  have  excelled  them  in  homeliness, 
when  apostrophizing  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ;"  and  then 
above  all,  there  are,  as  sleep's  attendants,  the  dreams  which  are  the  poet's 
realities,  the  world  of  his  own  creation,  from  which  he  is  ever  loath  to  wake 
to  the  substantiality  of  a  flinty  couch,  a  thorny  path,  a  hard-hearted  gene* 
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isdon,  snd  perhaps,  ultimately,  a  cold  marble  monument — ^provided  he  is 
lacky,  and  no  dean-and-chapter  interfere  to  prevent  its  erection. 

And  truly  it  may  well  happen,  that  the  encomiums  which,  from  Shakspeare 
down  to  the  very  latest  sonnetteer,  our  poets  have  lavished  upon  sleep — 
tint  the  dreams  wherein,  with  eyes  sealed  up,  they  have  beheld  forms  and 
colours  of  such  exquisite  and  enduring  beauty — shomd  have  abounded  in  that 
qaaiUr  at  all  times,  seeing  that  civilued  nations  have  so  long  been  prone  to 
keep  their  poetioal  functionaries  scant  of  food ;  and  that,  according  to  the  treatise 
before  us,  m  such  scantiness  is  the  treasure  of  poetry  to  be  very  finequently 
ibnnd.  To  speak  rather  in  the  key  of  the  physician  than  the  metaphysician, 
when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty  the  head  overflows. 

**  Those,**  says  Mr.  Elwin,  in  this  learned  and  thoughtful  work — "  those 
who  have  undergone  great  pun  and  suffering  from  starvation  are  said  to 
describe  their  dr»uns  as  bein?  peculiarly  beautiful.  Some  persons  have  sub- 
mitted to  deprivation  of  food  ror  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  dreams  of  a 
poetic  nature,  and  have,  by  their  own  statements,  been  rewarded  by  an  abun- 
dance c^  dr^mis  peculiarly  brilliant  and  enchanting,  infinitely  more  so  than 
at  any  other  time.  It  is  singular  that  dreaming  shomd  be  possible  during  the 
severest  pains  of  hunger,  and  still  more  so  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
should  be  of  any  other  kind  than  distressing.*^ 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  as  well  as  singular ;  and  since  starvation  and  ima- 
ffinative  beauty  are  so  intimately  allied,  standing  indeed  almost  in  the  rela- 
ftxmship  of  cause  and  effect,  it  would  be  not  exactly  undesirable,  that  some  of 
the  rich  and  woridly  starvers  of  the  sons  of  literature  should  be  themselves 
converted,  by  this  veiy  natural  and  easy  process  of  hunger,  into  poets.  There 
would  be  poetical  justice  in  it,  at  all  events.  Cut  off  the  supplies  at  Love- 
grove's,  stop  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  good  things  at  the  door  of  the  London 
Tavern,  ana  what  cantos  of  prime  new  town-made  verse  would  pour  in  upon 
our  publishers,  whilst  every  *'  poet*s  comer  **  of  the  press  would  daily,  nightly, 
and  weekly  run  over  in  rhyme. 

Most  cordially  do  we  hope  that  Mr.  Elwin,  to  whom  we  are  here  indebted 
fior  much  curious  information  relative  to  sleeping  and  dreaming,  has  not  found 
it  at  all  necessary  to  deny  himself  corporal  comforts  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  an  investigi^on  of  the  Meru  Corj^oris.  We  trust,  in  the  most  grateful 
spirit,  that  the  intellectual  quality  of  his  subject  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
wholly  topreclude  mutton,  or  to  render  plain  foggy  air  the  sole  delicacy  of  the 
season.  We  will  rather  suppose  that  there  may  be  something  after  all  in  the 
old  theory  which  Dryden  expounds,  by  the  lips  (so  to  speak)  of  Dame  Fartlet, 
with  such  characteristic  force  and  clearness : — 

'*  This  yellow  nil  that  in  the  stomach  floats 
Engenders  all  these  visionary  thoughts  ; 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view. 
For  hnmoars  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hae. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  doable  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  oar  blood  with  fear ; 
Then  black  bulls  toss  ns,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine,  airy  dreams,  aloft  we  bound ; 
With  riieums  oppressed,  we  sink  in  rivers  drown'd. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme-— 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream." 

Many  persons  never  dream  at  all — ^they  will  find  enough  in  this  work  to  make 
them  strongly  desirous  of  the  possession  of  the  faculty.  It  would  be  like  losing 
one  of  the  essential  senses  to  be  without  it — a  faculty  only  less  precious  than 
that  of  wsking  again.  Those  who  can  and  do  dream,  will  discern,  both  in  a 
literary  and  philosophical  sense,  much  to  interest  them  in  the  opinions  which 
Mr.  £lwin  h&s  here,  from  remote  as  well  as  Arom  more  familiar  sources,  drawn 
together,  and  in  the  sagacity  and  knowledge  with  which  he  has  supported  his 
own.  His  aim  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mind,  and  the  sensative 
and  insenaative  states,  the  mental  action  in  each  of  these  co&dltionB,  the  period 
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of  transition^  the  construction  of  mind,  the  moral  power  and  free  will,  with  an 
examination  of  various  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  mind  and  instinct. 
Through  the  discussions  into  which  these  various  sections  lead  him,  it  would 
be  vain  to  follow  our  guide,  however  intelligent ;  but  there  is  su£Scient  in  hb 
matter  to  reward  the  philosophic  inquirer.  There  is  an  obscurit]^,  we  confess, 
not  unallied  to  the  doziness  of  the  subject,  pervading  some  of  ms  reasoidngs 
and  speculations ;  but  the  work,  nevertheless,  is  manifestljr  the  performance  of 
a  zealous  student,  trained  to  habits  of  patient  investigation,  and  gifted  with 
much  natural  acuteness. 
Experience  renders  the  following  passage  one  of  universal  interest : — 

**  We  are  someUmes  alarmed  in  our  dreams  bj  supposed  danger,  and  are  con- 
acioos  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves,  bnt  yet  without  success.  At  the 
moment  of  the  anticipated  danger,  the  terror  is  often  so  great  as  to  awake  us.  For 
instance,  it  is  no  imeommon  occvrrence  to  dream  of  being  pursued  by  wild  beasts: 
we  distinctly  see  their  approach,  and  endeavour  to  escape  by  running  away,  or  by 
eUmbing  to  some  secure  place  :  but  every  effort  to  move  seems  to  be  in  tiud  ;  we 
are  unable  to  exert  ourselves.  Usually  no  cause  appears  to  preTent  our  escape ;  no 
object  is  seen  to  restrain  the  urgent  attempts  to  save  oursdves  by  flight  ftom  the 
pursuing  ^nima^  •  but  yet  every  limb  is  paralyzed — every  effort  is  in  vain.  The 
cause  of  this  peculiar  state  of  mental  action  may  be  thus  explained.  The  remem- 
brance, and  consequently  the  apparent  realitjr,  in  sleep,  of  our  ideas  of  touch,  are 
not  so  vivid  as  those  of  vision.  vVe  see  distinctly  the  objects  of  our  terror,  bnt 
the  memory  does  not  brin^  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  sensation  of  touch,  aod 
consequently  we  cannot  imagine  the  sensation  of  nmning  or  elimbing,  which 
would  ensue  upon  that  remembrance.  The  clearness  with  which  the  memoij  re- 
produces bdbre  the  mind  the  ideas  of  past  time,  formed  by  the  sensation  of  visioo, 
causes  those  ideas  of  imagined  vision  to  be  peculiarly  poweifhl ;  the  oontrarv  is 
the  case  with  the  sense  of  touch ;  thus  the  imagined  sense  of  touch  will  be  less 
dear  and  distinct  than  the  imagined  sense  of  vision ;  and  when  compared  inth  it, 
as  in  the  supposed  scene,  will,  for  that  reasoo,  produce  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  dreamer.  In  the  waking  state,  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  the  usual  and  inva- 
riable distinctness  of  the  differcDt  sensations ;  and  no  confusion  arises  in  the  mind, 
because  each  sense  operates  uniformly  and  without  any  apparent  variation.  In 
sleep,  the  remarkable  clearness  of  visual  imagination  increased  by  the  yividness 
andintensity  of  the  mental  action  peculiar  to  that  state,  renders  the  scenes  pre- 
•ented  to  the  mindli  eye  of  the  dieamer  to  be  apparently  as  real  as  if  they  were 
Tiewed  in  open  day.  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  sense  of  tooeh.  Thus  one  sense  is 
in  its  action  as  if  perfoct ;  the  other  scarce!]^  acts,  or  but  imperfectly.  The  usual 
antecedent  to  vision,  the  otject  seen,  excites  sensation ;  the  usual  antecedent  to 
touch,  the  ground  which  is  trodden,  or  the  weapon  which  is  handled,  causes  no 
sensation.  The  dreamer  is  in  the  same  condition  as  if  during  the  waking  state  he 
has  lost  the  sense  of  touch,  but  retains  that  of  vision." 


STBUGOUES   IM  CIBCAS8IA. 

The  Circasnan  Chief;  a  Romance  of  RuseiOj  by  WUtiam  H,  G.  Kittf^toMf 
JEeq.  3  vols.  R,  Beimey» — ^Russian  subjects,  introduced  into  English  litera- 
ture, have  generally  an  unpopular  air ;  and  the  inconsiderate  but  nrejudiced 
reader  is  iqpt  to  turn  from  a  romance  laid  in  that  almost  illimitable  land,  as 
£rom  a  topic  rather  chilling  than  exciting.  But  of  course  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  objection  is  of  the  most  superficial  order;  and  in  some 
especial  instances,  it  has  been  the  triumph  of  Russian  history  or  legend  to 
furnish  scenes  as  attractive,  and  stories  as  popular  and  memorable,  as  wose  of 
sunnier  and  more  auspicious  climes. 

The  work  before  its,  however,  might  more  properly,  perhaps,  have  been 
styled  a  Circassian  romance ;  for  whatever  in  its  penonages  and  pictures  may 
be  most  calculated  to  allure  and  to  fix  the  attention  of  aU  who  take  up  the 
work,  to  interest  teinporarily  or  permanently  to  instruct,  undoubted^  is 
associated  more  with  Circassian  than  with  Russian  lifo  and  scenery.  ThiSy 
honrever,  is  of  litde  conseouence — so  long  as  the  interest  and  the  instruction 
aforesaid  are  secured — ana  on  this  point  we  undertake  to  answer  confidently 
in  the  Chiefs  behalf. 
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Tint  wotV  is  of  a  highl j  zomantic  character,  yet  there  are  some  reasons 
whj  it  might  ahnoet  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  chapter  of  modem  history. 
CoD^pirades  similar  to  that  which  forms  a  striking  portion  of  the  contents  will 
be  fimnd  in  nearly  every  work  relating  to  Russia ;  events  such  as  compose  the 
erriting  and  glorious  incidents  of  the  contest  hare  depicted,  are  of  actual  oc* 
carrenoe ;  while  the  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  real  personages,  who 
vere,  and,  perh^is,  still  are,  playing  their  parts  on  the  stage  of  life;  and  we 
are  told  to  number  among  them  not  only  Arslan  Gherrii,  the  heroic,  Hadji 
Guz  Bejy  the  sagacious  and  the  brave,  but  besides  others  who  here  fignze 
boooaiably^  among  the  Circassians,  Selem,  the  undaunted,  the  accoo^liwed, 
and  the  enlightened— a  noble  character,  nobly  sustained  through  many  trials 
andprodigious  enterprises. 

Tne  course  of  the  events  here  related  does  not  admit  of  our  following  it 
ckaely ;  nor  should  we  be  just  to  the  characters — ^many  of  which  have  much  in 
commoD,  or  partake  at  least,  of  general  characteristics — ^by  drawing  them 
apart  from  the  narrative,  and  exhiUting  them  separately.  But  so  much  of  the 
alQvy  as  relates  to  the  fortunes  of  the  leading  persons  may  be  told  in  a  few 
nonis. 

Selem,  a  noble  Circassian  youth,  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been  earned  off 
by  a  Russian  baron,  of  brutal  temper  and  disposition,  is  .brought  up  as  the 
Bobleoian^s  son,  and  heir  to  his  wealth,  when  the  youth  discovers  has  relation- 
ahip  to  the  ^  strange  lady,'*  the  victim  of  his  reonted  father's  cruelty,  just  as 
ahe  is  staking  under  it  From  boyhood,  every  tnought  and  feeling  of  his  had 
been  in  violent  opposition  to  those  prevalent  among  the  Russian  nobility — all 
Ins  hopes,  all  his  aspirations,  had  pomted  to  great  enternrises,  by  which  public 
fiberty  miffht  be  gamed,  and  enlightenment  ne  difftised  among  Uie  obMsured 
nd  trampled  many.  The  various  elements  of  his  character  now  work  together 
lo  this  end;  ana  escaping  from  numerous  snares  and  dangers,  throngb 
dificnlties  that  only  serve  to  increase  the  ardour  of  his  resolves,  he  determines 
to  swell  the  now-awakened  cry  of  Circassian  independence,  and  to  sacrifice 
every  advantage  of  a  courtlier  life  to  tibe  ho]pe  of  raising  up  his  oppressed  and 
injured  connt^.  He  discovers,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  intention,  his  fiither  and 
aister,  and  cements  a  ^penerons  Menoship  with  a  noble  Polish  youth,  his 
miow-student  and  wamor,  by  seeing  him  united  to  the  matchless  midd. 

The  fortunes  of  another  youthful  pair,  of  a  fer  more  meUmcholy  and  tragic 
^e,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  great  jMtriotic  struggle,  wUch  Selem  now 
nrtoaJIy  leads,  and  which  in  a  succession  of  battle-scenes  and  heroic  enter- 
arises  is  pictured  in  a  life-like  form.  But  is  Selem  fighting  akme,  with  no 
oride  save  his  countiy  I  None.  He  is  attended  throu^  many  scenes  of  toil 
ad  of  excitement,  by  a  devoted  page,  a  youth  beantifnl  and  brave,  who  would 
risk  life  hourly,  and  lose  it  (if  tnat  m^ht  be^  as  often,  to  ward  the  lightest 
bk>w  from  tlie  honoured  head  of  the  Circassian.  The  page  in  turn  mis  his 
attendant,  devoted  in  like  manner  to  horn ;  nor  is  it  unol  by  a  shower  of 
Knssian  musketry  the  page  and  his  follower  are  kdd  dead  side  by  side,  that 
tiirir  stonr  is  known — ^that  the  beautiful  and  intrepid  page  is  Arila,  a  fiuoBooa 
may  girl,  though  of  noble  birth,  who,  borne  up  Vy  love  alone,  has  followed 
ue  stq»  of  Selem ;  wlnle,  animated  by  a  pasrion  warm  and  enduring  evra  aa 

elf  from 


ben,  a  gipsy  youth,  wandering  Uke  herself  from  the  fiur  districts  of  the  Zin* 
gam  peo[Mc,  for  her  sake  perished  in  the  seUhame  fiery  shower. 

**  Sdem  sprang  to  the  ground,  endeavooring  to  stanch  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  manv  wounds  in  the  breast  of  his  page.  He  tore  open  his  vest ;  his  heart 
toraed  sick  with  horror  and  grief  as  he  discovered  a  woman^  form.  He  leant  over 
it  with  deep  grie£  The  vol  which  so  long  had  obscured  them  was  torn  fhMU  Ida 
•yes.  He  knew  tte  features  of  Axila.  In  a  moiaeBt  he  read  ^e  history  of  her 
deep  unswerving  love,  eonstaat  to  the  last  throoali  trials,  hardships,  and  ncgleet 
He  feH  her  heart,  to  daseover  if  it  yet  beat  He  tned  la  pcrraade  himself  that  her 
JH  warm  breath  fkaaed  his  cheeks ;  bat  it  was  in  vain.  A  fkint  sails  still  lingered 
en  her  features;  bat  no  throb  answered  to  his  tooeh.  The  darii  Mood  flowed 
atowly  houk  the  wounds;  her  heroic,  her  loving  spirit  had  fled  s  Asia  was  dead  I 
Kone  of  the  chiefb,  not  even  Selem's  father,  approached  him.  They  had  witnessed 
Che  scene,  and  read  the  sad  story  at  a  glance.    Long  did  he  bend,  la  deep  agony. 
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over  that  inanimate  form.    He  was  aroosed  by  the  Rosstan  deserter.    '  Think  yoa 
not,  young  chlef^  that  I,  too,  have  cause  for  grief?    Remember  yon  not  how  I  loved 
that  fair  and  noble  girl  ?    Do  you  not  know  me  ?*   *  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  now,  my 
friend,'  answered  Selem,  recognising  in  the  stranger  the  gipsy  chief  who  had  a^ed 
his  escape  from  Russia,  the  reputed  father  of  Azubl   *  You  have,  indeed,  deep  cause 
to  grieve  for  your  daughter.'    *  Except  that  she  sprung  from  my  race,  she  is  not  my 
daughter,  though  I  loved  her  more  than  one.    S€«,  two  of  my  race  I  have  lost  to* 
day  most  cruelly  murdered ;'  and  he  pointed  to  the  body  of  Javis,  which  he  had  mJao 
brought  off  on  the  horse  of  one  of  the  slain  troopers.    *  She,  too,  murdered  hy 
her  own  fhther,  though  he  knew  it  not  till  too  late,  when  madness  seized  his  brain  ; 
and  yon  poor  youth,  he  also  deserves  our  pity,  for  I  know  his  deep,  yet  hopeless, 
love  for  Aaila,  for  whose  sake  he  followed  yon.'    *  What  say  yon,  my  old  fnend  ?* 
said  Selem,  rising  from  the  ground  whereon  he  had  been  kneeling.    *  By  what 
strange  fortune  came  you  to  learn  so  horrid  a  tale?  and  what  wonderful  chance 
conducted  you  hither  at  this  moment  ?'    *  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  I  am 
here ;  andyet  such  was  the  decree  of  fate,  when  first  we  met  beneath  my  tent  in 
Russia,     xou  were  the  unconscious  instrument  of  bringing  me  hither ;  and  yet* 
from  the  remotest  period  of  time,  this  event  was  destined.    The  latest  caose  was 
this :  it  was  discovered  that  I  had  aided  in  your  escape  from  Russia,  when  I  and 
all  my  tribe,  who  could  be  found,  were  seized  and  condenmed  to  serve  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus.    Azila's  history,  I  alone,  with  the  dwarf 
La^lau,  have  known  from  her  birth.   He  was  another  cause  of  these  events.    As  yon 
remember  well,  the  Baron  always  made  him  his  butt,  treating  him  with  contamely, 
little  thinking  what  deep  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  rankled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  diminutive  being.    A  lovely  girl  of  our  race,  whose  sweet  voice  enraptured  the 
proudest  nobles  of  Moscow,  won  we  haughty  Baron's  heart;  and,  dazzled  by  his 
rank  and  wealth,  she  consented,  at  an  unhappy  moment,  to  exchange  her  liberty  to 
become  the  slavish  wife  of  a  tyrannical  master.    She  soon  pined  for  her  freedom, 
regretting  the  miserable  lot  she  had  madly  chosen ;  and,  as  her  husband's  admira- 
tion of  her  charms  wore  away,  he  treated  her  with  cruelty  and  neglect    Yet 
jealous  feelings,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  the  tyrant's  breast ;  and  he  began  to 
look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  an  innocent  daughter  she  had  just  borne  him. 
The  broken-hearted  wife  of  the  Baron  died ;  and  Ladislau,  to  revenp  himself  on 
his  tyrant,  brought  away  his  child,  and  delivered  her  to  me,  makms  me  swear 
never  to  reveal  her  history  till  his  death,  and  that  I  heard  of  ere  I  left  Russia.   To 
rescue  her  from  a  life  of  thraldom  and  neglect,  I  determined  to  keep  her  as  my 
own  daughter,  bringing  her  up  with  all  the  accomplishments  I  could  well  find 
means  to  bestow.    She  became  all  I  could  wish  in  mind  and  person,  wreathing 
herself  round  my  heart  as  much  as  any  thild  of  my  own  could  do ;  and  when  she 
once  visited  my  tents,  she  seemed  so  to  enjov  the  wild  freedom  of  our  lives,  that  I 
could  not  agam  part  from  her,  intending,  however,  on  Ladislau's  death,  to  make 
her  fiither  recognise  her,  and  restore  her  to  her  proper  rank  and  fortune.    When 
.you  came  to  my  tents,  knowing  that  you  were  not  her  brother,  I  hoped  in  some 
way,  through  your  means,  to  accomplish  my  purpose ;  little  thinking  how  deep  was 
the  love  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  sweet  girl's  bosom  for  you.' " 

The  heart  of  Selem  feeling  its  loss,  feels  now  how  it  could  have  repaid  such 
a  love ;  and  moved  by  tenaerer  feelings  than  he  had  ever  yet  known,  he 
swears  to  devote  all  the  purooses  of  his  soul  with  a  yet  steadier  and  holier  zeal 
to  the  cause  of  his  beloved  country.  For  this  alone  he  lives  now,  and  thb 
object  to  the  close  of  the  struggle  he  undauntedly  pursues. 

But  rejoicing  in  Circassian  success,  and  cordially  joining  in  the  philan- 
thropic wish  that  Circassia  may  not  share  the  fate  of  Poland ;  sympathizing 
with  the  admiration  won  by  the  deeds  of  the  young  chief,  and  siehing  for  the 
heroic  lost  ones  whose  memory  is  embalmed  herein,  we  yet  tee\  above  all 
moved  and  affected  by  the  fate  of  the  admirable  Azik— beautiful  in  mind, 
rich  in  endowments,  brave  in  innocence,  lovely  in  all  outward  shews — and  we 
•close  the  book,  convinced  that  the  writer  is  more  than  the  lively  and  sparkling 
narrator  of  a  noble  struggle  for  independence ;  more  than  the  bold  and  easy 
painter  of  manners  and  customs  not  familiar  to  the  minority ;  more  than  the 
describer  of  general  character  and  the  retailer  of  romantic  events,  dark  crimes, 
and  chivalrous  aspirations ; — ^he  has  added  another  exquisite  example  to  the  list 
of  masterly  delineations  of  feminine  fortitude,  constancy,  and  devotion. 
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THE  RHINE. 

The  BMne^  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo.  By  D,  M.  Aird,  A  flood 
of  w«r  and  a  flood  of  peace — having  upon  its  ranges  of  hills  oak-trees  on  one 
side,  and  Tine*trees  on  the  other — signifying  strength  and  joy !  Such  are 
the  terms  in  which  Hugo  pictures  the  Khine.  It  flows,  says  he,  from  Con- 
itenoe  to  Rotterdam — ^from  tne  country  of  eagles  to  the  village  of  herrings — 
frofBCL  the  city  of  popes,  of  councils,  and  of  emperors,  to  the  counter  of  the  mer- 
^lant  and  the  cibzen — from  the  great  Alps  themselves,  to  that  immense  body 
of  water  which  we  term  Ocean ! 

X<et  us  look  once  more  in  his  descriptive  mirror.  For  Homer  the  Rhine 
existed  not ;  for  Yiig^  it  was  only  a  frozen  stream, /7%ora  Rheni;  for  Shak- 
it  was  the  ^  beautiful  Rhine ;"  for  us  it  is,  and  will  be,  till  the  day 
it  shall  become  the  grand  question  of  Europe,  a  picturesque  river,  the 
of  the  unemployed  of  Ems,  of  Baden,  and  of  Spa.  And  yet  again  we 
most  torn  to  his  chronicle  of  its  glories.  The  Rhine  has  had  four  dis- 
tinct phasea, — ^first,  the  antediluvian  epoch,  volcanoes;  second,  the  ancient 
Instoncal  epoch,  in  which  Caesar  shone ;  thiid,  the  marvellous  epoch,  in  which 
Charlemagne  triumphed ;  fourth,  the  modem  historical  epoch,  when  Germany 
wrestled  with  France,  when  Ni^leon  held  sway. 

In  all  these,  at  least  in  the  th^  post-diluvian  epochs,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  every  kind  of  high  interest  to  kindle  the  memory,  to  excite  the  research, 
and  to  inspire  the  faculties  of  such  a  writer  as  Victor  Hugo,  and  weU  we 
remember  the  curiosity  which  was  directed  to  the  subject  when  it  was  first 
ooonected  with  his  name.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was  called  ^  the  condu- 
aioo,"  hung  like  a  heavy  cloud  upon  the  work ;  French  prejudice  was  too 
much  for  English  literary  enthusiasm;  and  amongst  us,  where  its  author 
bis  been  ever  so  eminently  applauded,  he  found  in  this  case  but  a  mixed 


Happily,  "Mr.  Aird  was  among  the  scholars  and  men  of  judgment,  who 
difloemed  the  merit  of  the  work  through  its  heavy  and  intolerable  defect,  and 
Ibimd  out  its  capability  of  giving  delight,  notwithstanding  its  tendency  to 
oflfend.  He  has  consequently  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  good  work  of  preserv- 
ing to  Qs  in  an  English  form  all  that  was  worthy  of  preservation  in  any ;  and 
we  DOW  have  in  a  neat,  compact,  and  prettily  illustrated  volume,  a  series  of 
letteiB  descriptive  of  an  excursion  up  the  Rhine,  in  which  a  man  of  original 
gsBins,  a  mighty  master  of  the  picturesque,  and  a  reveller  among  the  lore 
whereon  the  wisest  of  poets  and  philosophers  most  delight  to  feed,  seeks  every 
moment  for  fresh  subjects  to  paint,  and  fresh  themes  to  descant  upon  right 
doquendy.  Mr.  Aird  has,  consequently,  rendered  us  all  a  service.  Every 
lover  of  victor  Hngo*s  writing  will  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done;  and 
every  tourist,  to  whom  this  pattern  of  guide-books  will  prove  invaluable,  will 
gratefully  give  him  a  blessing. 


BXTHAOEDINABT  EZPEBIENCES   IN   VAN   DIEMEN's   LAND. 

Taki  of  the  Coionies ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  JEmifrant.  3  vols. 
Saaders  and  OUey, — This  work  is  "  edited  by  a  late  Colonial  Magistrate ;" 
the  fluthonhip  of  it  is  concealed.  It  does  not  require  the  stamp  of  any  autho- 
rity, however  respectable,  to  give  authenticity  to  its  general  statements,  or 
graphic  force  to  its  various  and  truth-coloured  pictures.  The  editor,  termina- 
tinff  a  rather  fierce  assault  upon  our  home-system  of  government  ^neraily, 
ana  the  poor-laws  in  particukr,  testifies  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  he 
introduces ;  and  the  reader  soon  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  do  tne  same 
thinff  were  it  needful.  *'  Tales,"  however,  is  scarcely  the  word  to  i)repare  us 
lor  ue  account  of  actual  life,  however  marvellous,  which  is  here  given ;  nor 
is  **  the  Colonies,**  a  term  less  likely  to  mislead.  The  g^reat  scene  here  is 
Van  Diemen's  Land  in  all  its  diversities,  and  the  tales  consist  merely  in  a 
iMUTative  of  what  b  manifestly  personal  experience.    In  place  of  a  critical 
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account  of  the  work,  we  must  offer  a  recommendation  to  the  readei^-it  is, 
that  he  will  procure  the  volmnes,  and  peruse  for  himself.  He  will  be  largely 
rewarded,  both  in  amusement  and  information.  He  will  meet  at  the  xery 
outset  with  a  settler  worth  knowing,  if  it  were  only  for  the  adTantage  of 
meeting  in  his  company  a  fanning  man  from  Shropshire,  one  Mr.  Crab,  who, 
cutting  a  %nre  that  defies  both  pen  and  pencil  (having  been  stripped  and 
dressed  up  again,  not  re-dr^sed,  bj  tbe  bush-nmgers),  pours  out  all  ms  honest 
old  soul  in  abuse  of  Van  Diemen,  and  eveir  thing  Van  Diemenish.  We  can 
offer  but  scant  specimens  of  the  prodigiously  natural  and  pleasant  humour  of 
this  personage ;  but  the  following,  which  relates  to  the  land,  may  canj^ 
moral  into  agiicultuxal  quarters,  while  it  conveys  amusement  into  alL  We 
should  premise  that  the  date  is  about  1816— even  Crab  would  talk  differently 
at  the  present  day. 

**  *  What  system  of  farming,'  said  I, '  do  they  follow  moat  in  this  eoontiy?' 
'  System  ?    Bless  you,  you  don't  suppose  they  follow  any  system  here.    The  wf 
they  go  on  is  quite  disgusting  to  me ;  they  know  no  more  of  farming  than  a 
Londoner.    They  don't  know  how  to  grow  anything:'    *  No  wheat  ?*    '  Tes,  they 
do  grow  wheat— such  as  it  is.'    *Bariey?'    'Tes;  barley.'    *Oats?'    *Not  seen 
mach  oats ;  however,  I  believe  they  can  grow.'    '  Potatoes  ?'    '  Oh — ^plenty  of 
potatoes.'    'Vegetables? — cabbages,  peas,  bMns,  and  such  like?*    ^Tes;  I  can't 
say  but  they  can  grow  'em ;  but  theynre  too  large  to  please  me,  and  Fm  sore  Aey 
grow  too  quick ;  besides,  it  stands  to  reason  that  things  can't  grow  properly  with 
the  soil  just  disturbed  as  it's  done  here.    A  man  in  my  country  woold  be  ashamed 
to  call  it  digging.    And  then  to  see  what  they  call  a  field  of  wheat  I  I  call  it  a  field 
of  stumps !    ^d  where  there's  no  stumps  they  don't  do  modi  better.    They  jost 
put  the  plough  once  through  it,  aad  there  lies  the  sod  tamed  up  with  the  grass 
growing  on  it ;  and  then  a  weaver  chap,  or  a  London  pickpocket,  cornea  with  the 
seed  in  a  bag,  and  oh,  my  eyes,  how  I  langhed !  he  flings  it  about  as  if  he  was  fSeed- 
ing  the  chickens ;  and  then  another  chap  comes  with  a  huge  branch  of  a  tree,  drawn 
by  a  couple  of  oxen,  and  he  sweeps  the  grain  about,  and  that  they  call  harrowmgl 
and  when  that's  done  they  just  leave  it'    *  And  what  becomes  of  it?'    *  Oh,  first 
the  cockatoos  get  a  good  bellyful,  and  then  the  parrots  and  magpies  have  a  peck  at 
it    Bat  it  comes  up  at  last'    *  Well,  that's  something.'    *  Yes— maybe—bat  it 
oughtn't  to  come  up  done  in  that  slovenly  way.    It's  a  shame  to  waste  good  seed 
sa    And  then  when  they  do  get  a  bit  of  land  a  little — no,  not  in  order— but  out  of 
disorder,  how  they  do  work  it,  dear  me  1    What  do  you  think  a  sort  of  cockney 
chap  said  to  me  at  Pitt- water,  for  Fve  been  over  there  ?    Says  I  to  him,  *  Friend,' 
says  I,  *  how  often  do  you  let  your  land  lie  follow  in  these  parts?'    *  Fallow,'  says 
he, 'What's  that?'    'You're  a  pretty  chap  to  be  a  farmer,' said  I,  *not  to  know 
what  lying  fUlow  means.    Why  lying  fallow  means  letting  the  land  rest  a  bit  to 
recover  itself  for  another  crop.'    '  Oh,'  says  he,  '  our  land  in  this  place  never  lies 

*  fallow/  as  you  call  it ;  we  just  put  the  same  crop  in  every  year.  There — that 
field  has  grown  wheat  for  eleven  years.'  *  What  I  have  you  had  the  cruelty/  said  I, 

*  to  put  wheat  on  that  bit  of  land  for  eleven  years  ?'  '  To  be  sure  I  have,'  said  he, 
'  and  shall  grow  wheat  on  it  for  eleven  years  longer,  if  I  live.'  Master,  you  mig^t 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather ;  I  never  before  heard  anything  so  horrid. 
I  felt  sure  at  once,  that  no  good  was  to  be  done  in  a  country  where  creatures 
harrow  with  branches  of  trees,  and  treat  their  land  so  cruelly.  But  it  was  worse 
than  that  when  I  eame  to  look  more  into  it  I  know  yon  wont  believe  it ;  they'll 
never  believe  it  of  me  when  I  get  back  to  Shropshire.  This  very  bit  of  land,  that 
I've  told  you  of^  that  the  creature  grew  corn  on  for  eleven  year  without  stomnng, 
never  had — no — ^not  so  much  as  a  handful  of  manure  the  whole  eleven  year.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Would  any  Christian  farmer  in  England  treat  his  land  so? 
Why,  it's  against  nature !'  I  now  began  to  understand  the  sort  of  man  I  had  to 
deal  with ;  one  of  those  obstinate  sons  of  the  soil  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  farming  in  any  other  way  than  the  way  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to ;  and  whose  prqudioes  against  innovation  are  so  strong, 
that  they  will  not  believe  in  the  troth  of  what  they  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
wring  everything  from  its  true  bearing  to  the  backing  up  of  their  own  nottons." 

Whether  to  the  emigrant  or  the  stay-at-home,  the  freshness,  vigour,  and 
novelty  of  these  colonial  revektions  will  provide  a  rich  store  of  interest,  in- 
struction, and  pleasure.  The  work  is  animated  throughout — ^full  of  adventure 
and  story,  capitally  told. 
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"  Master  Hugh,"  said  Robin,  "  I  knew  your  uncle  before  you  were 
born,  and  he  is  not  a  man  who  likes  his  af&irs  to  be  pried  into.  But 
I  do  think  that  there  is  something  in  that  estate  of  Wolsterholme  that 
I  could  never  fathom  the  bottom  of.  However,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine;  and  mark  you,  Master  Hugh,  let  it  be  no  business  of  yours. 
I  suppose  somebody  is  dead  of  the  Wolsterholmes,  and  that  is  the 
news  he  heard.  He  hated  them  mortally,  and  was  raging  enough 
about  it,  quiet  as  he  looks  now;  but  that  was  all  before  your  time,  Mr. 
Hugh.  I  recollect  your  grandfather,  in  whose  mouth  you  would  not 
think  butter  would  melt — he  was  so  mild  and  easy — ^mad  as  a  baited 
buU  at  Preston  Cross,  when  Miss  Hannah — don't  be  angry,  Mr.  Hugh 
— went  over  to  Wolsterholme  House.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  then, 
and,  indeed,  she  was  not  much  more  than  a  girl  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
poor  lady;  and  your  uncle  was  sent  after  her,  and  farther  beyond  than 
Yorkshire,  for  your  grandfather  sent  him  to  follow  her  to  die  planta- 
tions, to  bring  her  back — but  what  was  the  use?  The  young  people 
were  determined  on  the  match,  and  they  had  it.  A  troubled  man  was 
your  imcle  when  he  brought  you  back,  and  nobody  beside — and  he 
took  to  business.  Hard  and  stern  has  he  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  We 
know,  Mr.  Hugh,  who  was  that  pet  sister,  and  there  is  no  use  of  saying 
who  is  that  pet  sister's  son. 

"  My  modier's  life  and  death,"  said  Hugh,  hastily,  "  were,  I  believe, 
unfortunate — ^but  of  that  I  do  not  wish  to  speak.  Whose  death  do  you 
think  has  thus  so  visibly  disturbed  my  uncle?" 

**  In  plain  truth,  then,"  said  Robin,  "  I  know  not.  No  name  is  in 
the  books,  the  instant  hanging  of  the  owner  of  which  could  for  a 
moment  disconcert  us.  But  passing  from  the  dead,  is  no  one  aUve 
who  plays  some  discomposing  part  over  the  mind  of  some  younger 
person  connected  with  the  firm?" 

Hugh  was  two-and-twenty,  and  at  two-and-twenty  people  will 
blush.     So  Hugh  did. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  old  man,  "  it  is  all  safe  with  me;  but  I 
could  guess  something  when  Dick -o' Joe's -o'Sammy's-o' Jock's  was 
sent  special  upon  Spanker,  down  to  Runcorn,  with  a  large  bundle  of 
the  latest  fiddlededees  of  ladies'  rattletraps  hot  from  London;  and  when 
Jem  o' Jenny's  was  packed  off  at  a  rate  to  break  his  neck  on  the 
governor's  own  white-legged  nag  to  Wolsterholme,  to  ride  fifty  miles, 
and  bring  back  some  rubbishing  roses,  better  than  which  could  have  been 
bought  in  St.  John's  market  for  half-a-dozen  pence;  and  when ** 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Hugli,  half  angry,  lialf  smiling — "  Nonsense, 
Robin — ^you  we  an  old  fool !" 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Robin,  "  I  am  not  a  young  one.  And  when," 
continued  he,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  interrupted  discourse — "  and 
when  the  plum-coloured  satin  suit,  which  came  down  from  Joseph 
Fletchings  and  Co.,  of  Lombard  Street,  London,  consigned,  not  to  our 
house,  but  to  that  of  a  common  earner  in  Lime  Street,  Joe  Buggins, 
and  a  notorious  rogue  he  is,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one-and-twopence 
extra  it  cost,  which  would  have  been  saved  if  sent  in  the  regular  way 
to  Pool  Lane,  besides  the  risk  of  the  goods ;  and  I  thought ^" 

"  And  I  thought,"  said  Hugh,  laughing,  "  that  you  need  not  have 
made  any  inquiries  about  it.  But  what  can  have  so  manifestly  annoyed 
my  uncle  ?"  muttered  he,  as  he  returned  to  his  desk. 

A  few  hours  sufficed  to  exphun.    On  the  next  morning,  contrary 
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to  the  established  custom,  he  was  summoned  before'breakfast  into  his 
node's  presence.  Some  vague  and  indefinite  thou^ts  that  this  sum- 
mons might  be  in  some  hostile  way  connected  with  Mary  Stanley,  filled 
him  with  dread,  which  was  most  agreeably  dispelled  when  he  found 
thai  his  uncle's  business  related  to  Brooklyn  RoyaL 

*'  This  West  India  property,"  said  Manesty,  *^  thrown  upon  me  by 
chance,  and  accepted  sorely  against  my  will,  has  involved  me,  every 
hour  since  I  was  connected  with  it,  in  fresh  and  fresh  annoyance. 
Here,  I  find,  that  my  unlucky  partner  has  so  managed  matters,  that 
nothing  but  utter  ruin  is  to  follow,  unless  I  go  in  person  to  remedy 
the  fruits  of  his  absurd  and  unbusinesslike  arrangements.  Speaking 
to  him,  even  if  he  would  give  himself  the  trouble  of  attending  to  me, 
is  useless,  as  he  is  scarcely  ever  sober.  Every  one  with  whom  he  has 
dealt  appears  to  be  a  bankrupt  or  a  swindler.  You  know  how  his 
accounts  stand  in  our  books;  and  things  are  even  worse  with  him 
than,  for  his  worthy  father's  sake,  I  have  let  you  know :  what  they 
are,  then,  in  the  islflmds,  you  may  guess.  There  is,  in  short,  no  chance 
but  my  personal  appearance  and  exertions  to  set  this  crooked  matter 
straight.  It  is  more  annoying  than  you  may  conjecture.  Here  am  I, 
Hugh,  for  one-and-twenty  years  living  in  Liverpool,  and  never  during 
that  time  one-and-twenty  days  at  a  stretch  absent  from  it,  and  I  confess 
that  the  idea  of  a  West  Indian  voyage  is  anything  but  comfortable.  I 
must  do  it,  however,  or  look  upon  this  unfortunate  estate  as  lost.  I  start 
to-morrow  evening  for  London." 

"  To-morrow,  uncle !"  said  Hugh — "  so  soon  ?" 

^  Yes,"  replied  Manesty,  "  to-morrow.  I  am  afraid  it  may  interfere 
with  a  certain  fishing  excursion ;  but  that  may  wait.  Now,"  added 
he,  with  great  seriousness  of  manner^  which  an  attempt  at  a  smile  had 
for  a  moment  interrupted — "  now,  Hugh,  my  dear  nephew,  I  can 
confide  everything  to  your  zeal,  talent,  and  integrity.  You  will  find 
full  instructions  in  my  letter-book,  and  you  may  implicitly  rely  on 
Bobert  Shuckleborough,  who  knows  intimately  all  the  mechanical  parts 
of  our  business.  There  are  some  private  papers  of  mine,  should  any- 
thing unforeseen  occur" — (he  dwelt  upon  tiiese  words  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  repeated  them) — *^  should  any- 
thing unforeseen  occur,  which  will  be  found  in  my  old  oak  cabinet 
in  the  garden-room  at  Wolsterholme.  I  shall  go  over  there  before  I 
depart  for  London,  arrange  the  papers  in  order,  and  leave  with  yon 
the  key." 

*'  Is  not  this,  unde,  a  sudden  call?" 

**  A  call,  my  nephew,"  replied  Manesty,  "  for  a  longer  journey  may 
be  made  upon  us  more  suddenly.  Would  that  I  could  as  readily  and 
easily  prepare  for  that  journey  as  for  this  !" 

A  silence  followed  on  the  part  of  both— it  was  broken  by  the  uncle. 

**  Hugh,"  said  he,  "  on  your  personal  honour  and  mercantile  abilities 
I  can  surely  d^iend.  From  one  besetting  sin  of  our  north  country 
vouth  I  know  you  will  wholly  refrain,  and  I  hope  that  disgrace  of  any 
kind  will  never  be  mixed  up  with  your  name.  I  am  not  at  heart  as 
harsh  as  I  seem  to  the  world.  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  unreasonable 
in  your  eyes.  Let  me,  then,  only  say  this — I  am  sure  that  every 
lady  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  is  worthy  of  honour  and  respect, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  haste  in  selecting  any  among  them  as  a  partner 
for  life.    I  shall  be  some  months  absent ;  you  will  give  me  your  word 
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as — ^what  you  called  yourself  a  few  days  ago— «  gentleman,  that  no- 
thing of  that  kind  is  decided  in  my  absence." 

T^e  young  man  gave  the  expected  assent  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  but 
with  more  sdfiness  in  his  heart  towards  his  rugged  Iringnmiii  than  he 
had  ever  felt  before.  The  preparations  for  departure  wo^  made  in 
the  same  businesslike  style  as  everything  else,  and  when  in  about  tea 
days  afterwards  the  Bonny  Jane  bent  her  bows  from  Gravese&d,  on 
her  way  towards  Kingston,  she  bore  upon  her  deck  the  unexpected 
freight  of  the  portly  form  of  Solid  J<^  Manestj. 

'^  So  he  has  gone  !**  said  Bobin  Shucki^rough.  *'  Maneslj 
and  Co.  has  sailed  for  Antigua — Manesty  and  Go.  walking  no  more 
about  Liverpool  with  his  broad-l»immed  hat,  and  snuff-coloiired 
breeches  I  I  was  at  'Change  to-day,  and  it  looked  quite  lonesome 
without  Manesty  and  Co.  At  the  stand,  by  the  comer  of  the  eld 
window,  where  Manesty  and  Co.  stood,  nobody  went  up.  I  slioald 
not  wonder  if  somebody  went  down.  I  mention  no  names,  but  manj 
a  bill  is  displaced  when  John  Manesty's  desk  is  shut.  God  grant  tfwt 
he  has  got  safe  to  London — ^it  is  a  dangerous  journey — and  got  safehf 
out  of  it,  too— for  it  is  a  perilous  place  !  It  was  the  spoiling  of  IHdc 
Hibblethwaite.  Mr.  Hugh,  ten  years  ago,  he  was  as  good  and  as  mild  as 
yourself,  and  now  what  is  he  ?  Broken  down  to  nothing.  Ton  would 
not  take  his  bill  at  seven  and  a  half; — to  think  of  that,  of  a  InU  with 
the  name  of  Richard  Hibblethwaite  written  across  it  coining  to  that  V 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Hugh,  <'  that  my  uncle  is  under  any  danger, 
from  the  temptations  of  London  or  the  pmls  of  the  way." 

**  Nor  I,"  said  the  clerk  ;  ^*  but  this  I  do  know,  that  when  the  cat's 
away,  the  mice  will  play — and  that,  as  I  see  your  plum-coloured 
ooat  on  your  back  and  your  bay  mare  at  the  door,  the  sooner  you  are 
off  the  better,  and  Fll  make  up  the  books." 

The  youthful  merdiant  bit  his  lip,  and,  with  a  slight  diagrin,  seemed 
detennined  to  convince  Bobin  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  suspicions, 
by  retnming  to  the  desk  and  resuming  his  occupations.  But  the  im- 
patience of  his  stamping  horse,  the  brightness  of  the  sun — the— the 
something  else  beside,  iJtered  his  determination ;  and  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  another  change  of  mind,  he  bounded  hastily  npon  his 
steed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lost  sight  of  Liverpool,  on  his  galloping 
journey  towards  the  Dee. 

*^  Wdl,"  said  the  head  derk,  ^  I  think  I  may  shut  shop,  too.  The 
old  bird  is  flown  after  merchandise,  which  is  one  species  of  rogueiT— • 
the  young  bird  is  hawking  after  love,  whidi  is  another  species  of 
lery.    There  is  no  rc^ery  in  my  going  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  old 

IH  Hicklethcnp :  he  and  I  have  aimAed  together  for  more  than 
five-and-thirty  years,  and  neither  of  us  can  recollect  that  either  be  or 
I  was  in  love.  I  wish,  after  all,  that  Solid  John  was  back  again.  I 
am  too  eld  for  young  masters,  though  Hug^  is  a  good  and  kind  lad 
indeed.  But,"  continued  he,  *^  he  will  never  be  able  to  hanAe  the 
firm  like  our  present  commander.  He's  the  man,  Will,  for  d<nng 
business ;  and  sorely  wiU  Liverpool  miss  him  the  day  he  goes." 

Hiese  last  sentences  were  addressed  to  his  old  friend  Hickletiiiorp, 
who^  having  a  great  talent  for  silence^  made  no  reply  or  observation 
in  return,    BoUn  having  duly  hummed— 


**  Tobaoeo  is  an  Indian  weed. 
Springs  np  at  mora,  cut  down  at  eve— 
llunk  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco,"— 
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off  from  liiB  Strong-smelling  room  of  revelrj  in  Juvenal  Street, 
over  the  events,  tiie  wbi&y  and  the  glasses  of  the  daj,  in  his 
idenoe^  located  in  one  of  those  queer  quarters  which  have  since  been 
into  the  name  of  Tozteth  Park. 


CHAPTER  VL 

k   IXDIBBTATimf  OH  COCKIKO— ^VXTH  A  OOCK-nDRT  UNDXB  PBCULXAB  CIBCUVo 
■TAMCga — ^f«AMCA«HTBB  OBHTLXIIXN  AT  FKA8T  AND  TOUBMXT. 

''The  mainB  are  foaght  and  past, 
And  the  pit  if  emptr  now ; 
Some  ooeke  have  oiowM  their  laft. 
And  seme  more  pcoadly  erow ! 
In  the  shock 
Of  the  world,  the  same  we  see, 
Where'er  our  wand'rings  be- 
So  here^s  a  heaMi  to  thee, 
JoUyeockr 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  rang  from  the  Bird  and  Baby  of  Prestcm, 
St  about  noon  of  a  fine  Julj  daj,  some  eighty  years  ago.  Loud  was 
the  chorus,  and  boisterous  the  laughing  which  attended  this  somewhat 
qnai&t  ex]NPeflsioa  of  cocking  mondity.  The  company  to  whcmi  it  was 
song,  filled  bar,  parlour,  tap,  outhouse,  gallery,  porch, — all  the  house 
in  &c% — for  it  was  a  meeting  assembled  to  determine  the  last  great 
Fteston  match  of  North  Lancashire  against  South.  All  the  coders 
of  the  north  were  there;  at  six  in  the  morning  the  codes  were  in  the 
pit;  and  by  eleven,  all  was  decided.  Undoubted  pluck  had  been 
ahewa  in  byes  and  mains  on  the  part  of  the  cocksy  and  much  money 
had  dumged  hands  on  the  part  of  their  backers.  We  might  easily 
aoci]py  die  time  of  our  readers  by  detailing  the  conversation  during 
the  eventful  moment  of  the  contest,  but  it  would  afford  very  little 
variety  beyond  the  usual  growling  of  losers  and  exultation  of  wumers^ 
whatever  the  game  may  be,  both  eiqiressed  in  the  most  intdligible 
and  emphatic  language^  blended  with  admiration  of  the  gameness  or 
contempt  of  the  dunghill-hood  displayed  by  the  various  black  laddea^ 
and  ginger  piles  **  engaged  in  feathery  fight,**  and  mixed  up  with 
oammeota  on  the  abili^,  dexterity,  and  hcmesty,  or  the  want  of  those 
qoalificati(m%  displayed  by  feeders  and  setters,  delivered  in  a  style 
whidi  was  more  distinguished  for  candour  than  politeness.  MOtoa 
dedines  entering  on  the  details  of  the  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  no  better  worth  describing  than  the  skirmishes 
of  kites  and  crows.  Fortified  by  so  great  an  authority,  we  too  decline 
dmmicHng  the  skirmishes  of  other  pugnacious  fowl,  trained  to  war 
hj  the  sturdy  and  unsaxcmiaed  descendants  of  the  CMGm  and  Pendas 
in  their  andeot  realm  under  the  dynasty  of  Hanover.  Be  it  observed, 
that  we  are  not  pronouncing  amagistenal  opinion  in  disparagement  of 
this  venerable  diversion.  ^*  If  the  rust  of  time  can  hallow  any  sport, 
that  (cocking)  which  we  are  now  entering  on  is  in  full  possession  of 
this  precious  bedeckment-"  It  is  indeed  so  old,  that  we  hardly  know 
from  whence  to  derive  its  origin.  Asia  has,  however,  the  credit  of 
fint  fostering  it;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  natives 
aaKmg  their  eariiest  games.  The  first  records  of  China  note  it :  in 
Persia  it  was  early  encouraged,  in  conjunction  with  hawking  and 
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quail-fighting;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered,  that  as  man  became  bellige-  } 

gerent,  he  would,  in  order  to  extend  his  oonquests,  comm^ice  his 
education  by  observing  the  offensive  and  the  defensive  operations  of 
animals,  thereby  the  better  to  regulate  his  own.     When  Themistodfis 
was  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Persians,  he  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  bravery  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  battle  between 
the  cocks  of  that  people,  which  was  such  as  to  occasion  him  to  eirclMin 
to  his  admiring  army:  "  Behold,  these  do  not  fight  for  their  household 
gods — ^for  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors — not  for  glory — not  for 
liberty,  nor  for  the  safety  of  their  children,  but  only  because  the  one 
wiU  not  give  way  unto  the  other.  This  so  encouraged  the  Grrecians,  that 
they  fought  gallantly,"  [Johnson  did  not  suspect  how  et3rmologicall7 
precise  was  the  word  on  which  he  stumbled]  '^  and  obtained  the  victory 
over  the  Persians,  upon  which  cock-fighting  was  by  a  particular  law 
ordained  to  be  annually  practised  by  the  Athenians.     The  inhabitants 
of  Delos  were  great  lovers  of  the  sport;  and  Tanagra,  a  city  of  Boeotia, 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  £uboBa,  and  the  country  of  Media, 
were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnanimous  race  of  chickens; 
and  it  does  appear  that  they  had  some  peculiar  method   of  pre- 
paring the  birds  for  battle.     Cock-fighting  was  an  institution  putlj 
political  in  Athens,  and  was  continu^  there  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  seeds  of  valour  in  tlie  minds  of  their  youths;  but  it  was 
afterwards  perverted  and  abused,  both  tliere  and  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  to  a  common  pastime  and  amusement,  without  any  mora], 
political,  or  religious  intention,  as  it  is  now  followed  and  practised 
amongst  us." 

We  must  not  pass  off  all  this  learning  upon  our  readers  as  our 
own ;  we  have  taken  it  from  Johnson's  Sporting  Dictionary — a  grand 
repertory  of  everything  that  a  sportsman  can  desire— or  rather, 
if  we  must  deal  upon  the  square,  at  second-hand  from  Delabarre 
Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil» 
exact,  copious,  and  interesting  books  in  the  language.    Let,  ih&a, 
the  admirers  of  cocking  shelter  themselves  under  the  authority  of 
Themistocles,  whose  panegyric  on  the  wars  of  cocks  might,  with  much 
propriety,  be  transferred  to  the  wars  of  nations,  who  seldom  engage 
in  them  for  any  real  advantage  to  themselves,  **  but  only  because  one 
will  not  give  way  to  the  other,"— of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  the 
Delians  and  Tanagrians,  and  tlie  various  dwellers  in  the  several  isles 
and  cities,  empires  and  continents,  above  recounted.  They  may  console 
themselves,  also,  with  the  countenance  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  James 
the  First,  of  good  Queen  Bess  (against  whom  "  no  true  sportsman  at 
least  will  let  a  dog  bark")  and  Roger  Ascham,  and  others  enumerated 
in  the  Encyclopcedia;  and  we  can,  moreover,  relieve  them  from  the 
apprehension  entertained  by  Mr.  Blaine,  that  their  *^  moral,  political, 
and  religious"  order  has  fallen  under  the  grave  displeasure  of  the 
author  of  "  Don  Juan."    "  It  has  been  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Blaine^ 
*•  from  the  often  quoted  words  of  Lord  Byron — 

**  It  hu  a  strange  quick  jar  apon  tke  ear, 
That  cocking " 

that  he  disapproved  of  this  sport,  and  that,  with  his  accustomed 
causticity,  he  therefore  disparaged  it"  The  cocking  here  mentioned  is 
of  a  very  different  kind:  it  is  a  cocking  where  an  unfeathered  biped  is 
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prindpal,  not  backer;  and  where  the  leaden  bullet,  not  the  silver  spur, 
is  set  to  work.  To  acqaire  a  taate  for  this  amusement,  Lord  Byron 
informs  ns  that  the  ear  most  become  ''  more  Irish  and  less  nice ;"  and, 
if  all  tales  be  true,  his  lordship's  organs  of  hearing  never  acquired  such 
a  portion  of  Hibernianism  or  nicety,  as  not  to  feel  a  most  particular 
reluctance  to  be  brought  within  earshot  of  that  **  sharp  quick  jar." 

Returning  from  our  digression,  we  have  only  to  record  that,  the 
battle  being  over,  the  genitJ  spirit  of  Lancashire  prevailed,  and  winners 
and  losers  sat  down  together,  the  one,  to  enjoy  their  triumph;  the 
others,  to  console  their  defeat,  over  a  most  substantial  dinner  served  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Start  not,  good  reader,  in  the  reign  of  the  fair 
l^etoria ;  for  as  the  regular  dinner-time  in  the  country  was,  in  those 
<dayi»  twelve  o'clock,  an^hour's  anticipation  was  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  necessity  of  an  early  visit  to  the  opera,  which  compels  you  to 
dine  at  six  instead  of  seven.  The  company  was  mixed — groom  sate 
with  noble,  squire  with  knight«-»for  gaming  of  all  kinds  speedily  levels 
distinctions;  but  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  aristocratic. 
Preceding  governments  had  looked  upon  meetings,  under  any  pre- 
tence»  of  the  northern  gentry,  with  dislike  and  apprehension;  but  when 
fear  of  the  Pretender  lud  vanished,  this  feeling  began  'to  pass  away. 
Still,  however,  if  anything  of  a  political  kind  was  suspected,  their 
assemblages  were  discountenanced  ;  and  the  only  retmions  on  which 
they  ventured  were  those  connected  with  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
even  these  were  considered  by  the  more  zealous  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  to  be  well  worthy  of  vigilant  attention,  as  being  nothing 
more  than  pretexts  for  bringing  together  the  yet  unshaken  traitors, 
waiting  thdr  time  for  the  triumph  of  Jacobitism.  Such  was  not  the 
case  in  the  cocking*match  with  which  we  are  now  engaged ;  if  any 
Jacobites  were  present,  they  confined  their  manifestation  of  feeling 
amid  their  own  select  sets  to  the  mysterious  toast-drinking,  and  the 
significant  nods,  shrugs,  and  winks,  which  formed  the  main  support 
accorded  to  the  ^*  cause"  by  its  partisans  from  the  day  that  Chfurles 
Edward  fled  from  Culloden,  to  its  final  extinction  by  a  natural  deaths 
symptoms  of  the  rapid  approach  of  which  were  strongly  visible  about 
the  time  of  our  story. 

The  singer  of  the  song,  whom  we  have  unceremoniously  interrupted, 
was  Sir  Theobald  Chillingworth,  of  Chillingworth  in  the  Wold,  a 
baronet  of  an  ancient  Catholic  family,  who  had,  like  many  of  his  creed, 
recently  taken  the  oaths  to  George  in.;  a  step  which  deeply  grieved 
and  much  scandalised  his  former  friends,  but  excused  by  Sir  Theobald 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.  He  took  the  oaths,  he  said,  to  put  his 
estates  out  of  jeopardy ;  and  in  order,  we  presume,  to  shew  how 
prudent  was  his  regard  for  the  pi-eservation  of  his  property,  he 
instantly  went  upon  the  turf.  The  time  had  passed  when  his  manors 
ran  any  danger  from  the  state  or  the  law;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
reverse  was  the  case  among  his  new  associates.  Li  short,  he  got  rid 
of  some  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  first  three  years;  but  he  still 
kq>t  up  his  stud,  maintaining  with  many  a  round  oath  that  as  his 
grandfather  had  left  him  so  many  slow  old  aunts  to  provide  for,  he 
thought  it  only  fair  to  keep  some  fast  young  horses  for  himself.  By 
pursning  this  course,  he  quickly  reduced  a  property  of  fifteen  thousand 
a-year  to  something  like  fifteen  hundred ;  but  as  the  annuitant  old 
ladies  died  off  faster  than  he  expected,  he  was  now,  in  the  tenth  year 
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of  his  turfisniy  stiH  able  to  ke^  afloat.  He  had  that  monuog  lost, 
what  was  called  a  ood  hundred,  upon  oocks  which  he  had  declared  to 
be  inyincibley  especiallj  as  he  had  been  let  into  the  secret.  If  he 
could  hare  heard  the  laughing  oonyersation  of  the  breeders  on  whom 
he  depended,  and  who  were  'tiben  drinking  in  the  pcffch,  whidli  proved 
amid  man j  knowing  winks,  that  the  birds  had  been  sold  to  him  far 
the  express  purpose  of  losing  this  match,  bj  trainers,  who  had  indeed 
let  himself  and  his  £riends  into  the  secret,  but  un£ortnnatel7— -on  the 
wrong  side  1  ^  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  saja  Mr.  Bhune,  ^  tJmt  eren  in 
^ds  sport,  as  it  was  fonnerlj  in  race-horse  training,  all  was  oondocted 
-mder  a  yoX  of  mjsterj,  so  it  yet  remains  with  the  feeding  and  training 
•of  cocks  to  fight.  ....  Eaxit  feeder,  trainer,  and  setter,  has  his 
secrets,  but  whether  thej  be  ^secrets  worth  knowing'  is  not  quite  ao 
desr."  The  makers  of  cock-matches  have  their  mTSterj,  indeed ;  il^ 
however,  does  not  lie  in  the  feeding  and  training  department,  beii^  only 
B  bran<^  <tf  that  great  mjstical  science,  which  long  rendered  the  pit 
and  the  ring  arenas  of  thd^  and  swindling,  and  has  at  last  noaiked 
diem  down  as  nuisances  to  be  abated,  and  whidi  is  at  present  at  woik 
to  produce  the  aame  catastrc^he  for  the  tur£l 

Perhaps  this  oodL  hundred,  to  sa j  nothing  of  the  half-gailoD  of  beer 
he  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  may  account  for  the 
aentimentality  of  his  song,  whidi,  howerer,  in  iqxiteof  its  "pale  caatof 
thought,''  was  delirered  by  Sir  Theobald  in  a  Foiee  that  drowned  the 
Babel-like  clamour  of  dissertation  upon  handling,  feedings  phyBtddn^ 
aweating,  sparring,  weighing,  cutting  out,  training,  trimmiii^  bi^gii^ 
purring,  setting,  and  so  fartib,  ringing  n<Bsily  through  the  parlour. 

"  The  mum  are  fbught  sod  past. 
And  the  pit  ii  empty  now ; 
Sose  oocks  h«v«  emwd  their  last. 
And  some  moie  proudly  erowl 
In  the  shock 
Of  the  world,  the  same  we  see, 
nVhercTer  our  wanderings  be—* 
So  here's  a  health  to  thee, 
JoUycook! 

**  When  once  we're  stricken  down, 
And  the  spnr  is  in  the  threat. 
We're  aarely  ufercrown 
Bj  the  world's  insnltiog  note, 
Fierce  in  mock  I 
Howerer  game  we  be, 
In  our  days  of  strengtfi  and  glee— 
80  here'aa  heakh  to  thee, 
JoUyoock! 

"  Then,  when  eyes  and  feathen  nfjbu 
And  sfNus  are  sharp  and  priaie. 
In  condmon  fin:  the  nght. 
And  sare  to  come  to  time 
Asadoek, 
Let  ns  crow  ont  ftedi  and  free, 
AndnotAafcofwhataaj  be— > 
So  here's  a  health  to  thee. 

Jolly  cock  r 

^  m  be  shot,"  said  he,  as  he  coneloded, '' if  I  don't  give  up  ow^ingl 
It's  no  fan  to  be  done  as  I  have  been  this  morning." 

^  Give  up  cocking!"  said  a  tall,  thin,  pale-£ioed  young  feUow,  widi 
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Bomewhat  of  a  smaD,  soft  voiee,  sounding  more  of  London  than  of 
Lancashire—*'  never!  Toby  my  boy.     Once  bo(^ed,  booked  for  life! 
Didn't  yon  know  the  last  £arl  of  Bardolph  ?  be  is  now  about  aeven- 

tecn  years  dead *^ 

^  That  was  in  tiie  year  when  I  fongfat  Bron^on,"  interropted  a 
gentleman^  whose  name,  we  r^ret  to  say,  we  cannot  collect  from  any 
tradition  or  record  of  the  time,  but  who  was  known  among  bis  com* 
panions  by  the  cognomen  of  *  Broken-nosed  Bob.'  "Hie  accident 
which  gave  him  claim  to  the  appefiation  occnrred  in  a  pugilistic  tnm- 
np  with  the  oeleihrated  Bronghton,  the — so  were  gentlemen  of  hispro- 
feesion  then  called — bruiser,  for  whidi  he  gave  Brooghton  the  sum 
«f  five  guineas,  a  ruffled  shirt,  and  a  goid-laeed  hat — reoeiTing,  in  ex- 
diange,  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  a  scwely  damaged  nose,  and  what 
was,  perbape,  a  fall  recompeace  for  all,  an  opportonity  of  telfing,  or 
attempting  to  tell,  the  story  for  the  remainder  of  his  file. 

**  Well/'  continued  Lord  Bandy,  not  heeding  the  intemqption-— > 
"  the  old  buck  was  my  grand-uncle,  and  the  fiuaily  were  dvitj  stridcan 
in  grief  at  his  departure.  We  all  took  leave  of  him  in  due  form ;  for 
my  part,  I  went  through  the  ceremony  with  great  pleasue,  having  no 
more  pleasing  reminisoenoe  of  my  grim-looking  rdatioo,  than  his  oc- 
easional  bambooing  me  with  a  long  cane,  with  which  he  used  to  walk. 
If  I  ever  erossed  his  path  in  the  garden.* 

**  I  say,  my  lord,"  said  a  gentleman,  whose  leading  propensities  masy 
be  guesoed,  by  his  being  known  in  his  own  set  as  Swipey  Sam-— ^^  I 
aay,  my  lord,**  said  he,  stirring  a  bowi  of  pundi  which  he  had  just 
brewed — *^  I  say,  my  lord^  didn't  he  leave  you  the  Ozendale  property  f 
•«  He  did,  Sam,"  replied  Lord  Randy;  '<  the  Lord  rest  his  soul  for 
itt  as  Sir  Toby  would  say ;  and  it  has  gone  the  gentlemanly  road  of 
aH  property— over  the  table  at  White's!  Imortgaged  it  to  my  father, 
and  I  call  that  a  right  good  hedger 

There  followed  a  roar  of  laaghter,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Sihenrtiek,  the  stiff  fiither  of  the  kMwe  Lord  Bandy,  who,  wishing  to 
ke^  the  ikmily  estates  together,  saw  no  better  method  than  purdbas- 
ing,  tiirough  an  agent,  all  die  maternal  pr(^>erty  inberited  by  his  son, 
as  fast  as  Bandy  got  rid  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  say  that 
astheeari  took  care  to  entail  each  estate  as  he  purchased  it,  the  agent 
and  the  young  lord  perfectly  understood  each  other.  **  However,** 
eondnued  Lord  Randy,  **  die  old  fellow  was  heartily  Iflced  by  all  his 
servants  and  dependents." 
^  Here's  his  heatthr  said  Sam. 

^  And  Joe,  the  groom-^who,  by  the  bye,  is  the  very  man  that 
keeps  this  house,  and  was  then  a  younker  asked  and  obtained  per- 
aission  to  see  the  eld  eari,  as  he  lay  upon  his  dying  bed.  The  scene 
was,  no  doubt,  pathetic  in  die  extreme.  Joe  eonaidered  my  unde,  in 
the  kognage  of  die  stable,  as  the  way  of  getting  on  the  road  he  was 
about  to  go.  My  unde,  who,  of  course,  had  resred  Joe  from  his  chiM- 
bood,  gave  him  die  best  advice  to  contiBue  in  die  career  in  which  be 
had  bm  tndned — the  results  of  whidi  you  may  see  in  Joe's  nose,  at 
dus  minute. 

**  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  though  he  has  done  me  out  of  a  doaen 
pieces  this  morning, — there's  his  healtlir'  said  Sam. 

"  Isn't  this  all  true,  Joe,"  said  Lord  Randy  to  the  kndlord,  who  had 
just  entered  with  a  fresh  cargo  of 
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"Ay,  my  lord,**  said  Joe;  "I  think  I  see  the  old  earl  now,  lying 
upon  tiie  damask  bed,  with  the  rich  green  curtains  hanging  over  him, 
and  your  lordship's  mother's  family  arms  worked  in  gold  over  the  bed 
head,  and  a  table  by  his  side,  with  a  prayer-book,  a  posset-cup,  the 
Racing  Calendar,  and  a  tankard  of  ale,  though,  poor  old  fellow,  (saving 
your  lordship's  presence,)" — and  here  Joe  sniydled,  and  wiped  away  a 
tear, — "  he  couldn't  drink  it." 

"  A  bad  case,"  remarked  Sam;  "  I  could  almost  cry  myselfl    Nam 
/uU  ^tiolti^— and  he  took  a  glass  of  punch. 

"  And  his  poor  old  face,  God  bless  it!  worn  down  like  the  edge  of  a 
hatchet,  and  his  eye  half-awake,  half-asleep,  and  his  long  gr^  hair 
tossed  over  the  pillow,  for  he  was  too  much  oif  a  man  to  wear  a  night- 
cap; and  says  he,  *  Who's  there?    I  says,  *  I,  my  lord — ^it  is  I,*  says 
X    ^  And  who  the  devil  are  you?*  said  he;  for  he  had  always  a  plea- 
sant way  of  speaking.     '  It  is  Joe,  the  groom,'  said  I,    *  my  lord,'  so 
he  woke  up  a  bit,  and  he  said,  ^  Joe,'  says  he,  ^  I  am  booked;  bet  any 
odds  against  me,  and  you  are  sure.    Every  race  must  have  an  end, 
Joe;'  and  he  strove  to  drink  out  of  the  tankard,  but  could  not  lifl  it 
My  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  it  this  moment.     So  there  were  three  or 
four  nurse-tenders,  and  valy-di-shams,  and  other  such  low  raggabrash 
about  the  room,  for  he  had  taken  leave,  as  you  know,  my  lord,  of  his 
relations,  and  would  let  none  of  them  come  any  more  near  him;  he 
turned  these  cattle  out  at  once  with  a  word,  and  away  the  lazj  vermin 
went.     '  Now,  Joe,'  says  he,  ^  this  is  a  dead  beat,  and  there's  an  end: 
Tm  past  the  post.'   So  Hooked  astonished  like,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  say.     ^But,'  says  I,  'don't  give  up,  my  lord;  there's  a  great  deal 
in  second  wind.     Tou  may  be  in  for  the  cup  yet.     I  wish  I  could  do 
aught  for  your  lordship.'     So  the  old  lord  he  once  more  brightened 
up,  and  says  he  to  me,  'Joe,'  says  he,  'could  you  smuggle  a  few 
cocks  into  this  room,  without  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Silverstick?'-" 
that's  your  lordship's  mother,  his  niece.     '  Ck>uldn*t  I,'  says  I;  so  I 
slipped  down,  and  brought  up  in  a  couple  of  bags,  by  the  backstairs-* 
your  lordship  knows  them  well — ^they  were  the  beautifullest  cocks  jrou 
ever  seed,  Sir  Toby; — and  I  brought  'em  into  the  room,  as  dark  as 
night — ^nobody  twigged  me.     So  his  lordship  strove  to  rise  in  his  bed. 
'It  is  no  go,  Joe,'  says  he;  '  but  prop  me  up  with  the  pillows,  and 
parade  the  poultry.'    Well,  it  would  warm  the  heart  of  a  Christian, 
to  see  the  poor  old  lord  how  glad  he  was  when  he  saw  the  cocks— 
Wasn't  they  prime!    I  believe  you,  they  were,  for  I  had  picked  the 
best  out  for  his  lordship.     '  Joe,'  says  he,  '  cocking  is  nothing  without 
betting.    Put  your  hand  under  my  pillow,  and  you  will  find  the 
twenty-five  guineas  that  is  meant  for  the  doctor — ^have  you  any 
money,  JoeP     '  I  have  fivepence-ha'penny,  in  ha'pence,  my  lord,'  says 
I.     '  Quite  enough,'  says  liis  lordship.     '  Now,  Joe,  I  back  the  ginger- 
pill'  (and  a  good  judge  of  a  cock  he  was,  almost  as  good  as  yourselfy 
Sir  Theobald)  'against  any  cock  in  the  bag;   my  guinea  always 
against  your  halfpenny.'    So  to  it  we  went;  one  matdi  he  won,  one 
match  I  won— one  match  I  lost,  one  match  he  lost;  and  what  with 
one  bet  and  another,  his  lordship  got  my  fivepence-ha'penny  out  of 
jne." 

"  That  was  a  cross,  Joe,"  said  Lord  Randy. 

"  Honour  bright,  my  lord,  it  was  not,"  replied  Joe, quickly;  "for  I 
>was  reared  by  my  lord,  himself,  and  I  could  not,  when  I  once  was  in 
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it,  and  the  cocks  did  their  work.  So,  when  his  last  cock  was  crowing^ 
over  mine,  says  he,  *  Joe,  you're  done— cleared  out!'  and  he  took  a  fit 
of  huighing — ^poor  old  master!  it  was  the  last  laugh  he  had  in  this 
world!  His  jaw  b^an  to  drop,  and  I  got  frightened,  and  I  called  in 
the  Talj-di-flhams.  Lord  love  you!  how  they  stared  when  they  saw  the- 
cocks  dead,  and  the  old  lord  dying.  They  ran  up  to  him,  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  them,  but  beckoned  as  well  as  he  could  for  me;  he 
took  my  coppers  with  his  left  hand,  and  scraped  them  into  his  bed 
from  the  table,^-as  why  shouldn't  he?  for  they  was  fairly  won — and 
flhored  over  the  green  silk  purse,  with  his  five-and-twenty  guineas  in 
ity  to  me.  The  guineas,  my  lord,  are  long  since  gone;  but  the  purse 
hangs  on  the  wall  opposite  my  bed-head^  that  I  may  see  it  when  I 
wake  every  morning.  I  would  not  give  that  old  purse  for  the  best 
breed  of  cocks  in  Lancashire,  and  that's  the  best  breed  in  the  world." 
*'  You  are  a  trump,  Joe,"  said  Sam,  visibly  affected;— '*  here's  your 
health!" 

**  And  then  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  cocks,  and  the  bird  he  had  last. 
badced  gave  one  great,  loud  crow,  and  the  old  man's  head  sunk  on  the 
r,  and  he  died." 
A  noble  end  for  your  ancestor,  Lord  Randy,"  said  Sir  Theobald, 
half  sneeringly.  **  How  does  your  lordship  intend  to  die— -dice-box 
in  hand,  I  suppose?" 

**  The  less  we  talk  of  people's  ends  in  this  company,  Toby,  the 
belter,"  replied  Lord  Randy;  *^  an  accident  happened  to  a  friend  of 
jours  in  Carlisle,  some  sixteen  years  ago." 

'*  I  thought,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Toby,  angrily,  <<  that  subject  was 
forbidden  amongst  us.  My  father  suffered  but  the  fate  of  many 
gallant  men,  in  a  cause  which  I  would  call  wrong,  or  at  least  mis* 


^*  I  know  well  what  your  father  would  call  you,"  said  Lord  Bandy, 
"^and  that  is,  '  a  Hanover  Rat.'  " 

^  What  my  father  would  call  me,"  said  Sir  Theobald,  *'  I  know  not^ 
but  I  do  know  there  is  no  man  here  that  would  dare  call  me  so." 

**  Pooh,  podi!"  interrupted  Sam— 

** '  Natif  in  onun  IstitisB  scypbifl, 
Pugnare  thracum  est'  ** 

Which  some  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  this  quarrel  was  thus 
translated  by  Professor  Person:— 

<"  PittoU  and  balls  for  six  I^Wbat  sport ! 
How  different  from,  fresh  lights  and  port!" 

^  Toes  off  your  glasses,"  continued  Sam.  <<  Here,  I  give  you  a  toast. 
Here's 'the  King!'" 

**  By  all  means,"  said  Randy,  ''  I  was  at  his  coronation.  Here's 
*  the  King!  but  not  your  King,  Toby!' " 

'*  U  you  say  that  again.  Lord  Randy,"  said  Sir  Theobald,  in  high 
dudgeon,  ^*  I'll  knock  you  down  1" 

**  That  puts  me  in  mind,"  says  Broken-nosed  Bob,  ''of  the  day  I 
fought  Broughton,  when ** 

"  Do  you  say  so?"  said  Lord  Randy.     "  Are  you  quite  in  earnest  T*' 

^  Quite!"  returned  Sir  Theobald. 

''  Then,"  said  Lord  Randy,  rising,  glass  in  hand,  but  still  in  an 
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stlitiid6  of  defence,  ^jiut  for  the  8$ke  of  seeing  how  you  will  set  abovit 
doing  that,  Toby,  mj  friend,  Igive  'the  King,  and  not  jourSng^  Sir 
Theobald  Chillingwordir  " 

Down  went  the  oontents  of  the  ^afls^  and  in  a  moment  after  doiwii 
went  the  vifioount.     Sir  Theobald  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Though  his  lordship's  appearance,  compared  with  that  of  the  httcrf 
Lancashire  squires  about  hun,  was  what,  if  they  had  known  the  wor^ 
they  would  call  eileminate,  he  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  ready  for  the 
contest.     The  delight  of  the  polished  company  was  intense. 

<<  A  ring,  a  ring  T  shouted  Sam ;  **  and  here's  the  health  of  the 
best  man!" 

**  On  the  day  that  I  fought  Broughton,"  said  Broken-nosed  Bob^ 
poshing  into  the  circle ;  but  the  rest  of  his  remaric  was  lost,  for  hits 
were  rapidly  interchanged,  and  in  the  rally,  Sir  Theobald  went  down. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  on  getting  up  again,  *'  as  we  are  in  for  it,  let  ns 
nettle  how  we  are  to  fight.  In  the  good  old  manner  of  Lancashire,  or 
the  newfangled  fashion  which  has  come  from  London?" 

'*  Any  way  you  like,"  replied  Lord  Randy. 

**  Up  and  down,"  said  Sir  Theobald,  '*  rough  and  tumble,  in-lo<^ 
and  out-lock,  cross-buttock  and  " 

"  Any  way  you  like,  I  say,  and  do  jrour  damn  dest,  I  am  ready 
for  you." 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  sporting  classes  of  Lancashire,  of  all 
ranks  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  viscount  or  the  baronet,  in 
London  or  in  Paris,  would,  without  reluctance,  have  drawn  the  small- 
sword or  cocked  the  pistol  to  avenge  a  blow ;  in  their  own  native 
»hire,  they  considered  it  more  manly  to  clench  the  dispute  by  the 
arms  which  nature  gave  them;  and  ^e  public  opinion  of  the  circle 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  infinitely  awarded  the  preference 
to  the  direct  personal  conflict,  as  the  surest  test  of  proving  which  was 
the  better  tman.  It  is  no  part  of  our  province  to  decide  whether  the 
pistol  or  the  fist  is  the  more  rational  instrument  to  assert  a  claim  to 
the  title  of  gtnikman* 

The  ctMnbatants  went  to  work  in  earnest.     We  confess  ourselves 

i)Ux>iuiH>tout  to  describe,  in  proper  scientific  phraseology,  this  pugilistic 

f^iHHMintor  throughout  its  further  progress,  or  detiul  the  incidents 

whw^h  gave  such  unfeigned  delight  to  the  spectators  ;  still  more  do 

>r«i«  Txyr^l  that  we  cannot  express  that  delight  in  the  ancient  dialect 

ii-acd  bv  \\\i>  s^Mttlemen  themselves.  But  we  know  enough  of  the  Ungua 

lj/fmv$sfrmms  to  render  us  scrupulous  of  attempting  an  imitation, 

m-hic>i  ^-^  are  conscious  would  be  a  failure.     It  is  a  good,  solid, 

^iiaWuw  x^ation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  should  not  be  spoiled 

K  tlK^  wMankTT  of  an  intruder.     Hear  it  in  Oldham  or  Ashton-under^ 

"♦.ynK  tW  chiof  and  yet  uncivilized  capitals  of  this  fast-shrinking 

tAQ^ftirv;  <c  ix^  it  in  the  works  of  honest  Joe  Collier,  who  has,  under 

t>    Mom^  di  Tim  Bobbin,  imperishably  recorded  the  adventures  of 

"^^witofift^  wad  1^  kindiM^ss  of  Meary.    In  not  more,  but  less  vernacular 

>•■&:  -ii»  wi  ^^hali  "jviviciH^d  to  tell  our  tale. 

-  VwmIi»<«»  Tnr  T  «iid  Joe  the  landlord,  rushing  in — "  here's  a  to-do. 

>    »»-      ^   \r«^;— Sir  Toby!  Sir  Tobyl— I^Ir.  Robertl— Sam! — 
i.  tku^  t  ^1119 — ^no,  no!" 
r.'-.^'^'r-f.^u  ^<»r  siid  Broken-nosed  Bob,  who  was  holding 
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tlie  bolde  for  Sir  Theobald;  ^  on  the  d^  I  fought  Brongbton,  I  would 

aoihave "* 

»  Good  God  !  My  lord  !  Sir  Theobald!— Sir  Theobald !  n^  lord! 
Wm  nobody  part?   I  wiah  I  ooold  see  the  face  of  Gallows  DiekV* 

**  Wiahed  in  good  time,  Joe!"  said  a  omart  young  fellow,  in  top- 
boolii  round  frock,  aad  laced  cocked-hat,  who  came  riding  into  the 
yard  v^on  a  Inright  ehesnut  mare,  small  in  her  prc^rtions,  but  evi- 
dendy  of  first-rate  blood,  bone»  and  sinew.  **  Wished  in  good  time^ 
Joe!  for  here's  the  man  whom  you  invoke  by  that  complimentary 
title  What's  the  row?  What!  Tiekletoby,  my  baronet— what!  my 
kmg  Tiseount,  is  this  the  way  you  settle  your  bets  widi  one  another  at 
the  Bird  and  Babby?  Will  you,  lout,  taSke  the  mare? — softly,  ther^— 
softly,  Jessy!  Now  then,  gentlemen!"  and  he  jumped  into  the  ring- 
Both  combatants,  on  seeing  the  well-known  stight  and  agile  figure  of 
this  half-jockey,  hidf-gentleman,  made  a  pause,  taking  advantage  of 
whidi,  he  proceeded  to  rattle  out — 

**  A  bowl  of  punch  and  a  ooi^Ue  of  buckets  a£  water!  Work  has 
been  done,  I  see — ^let  it  be  enough  for  the  day.  What's  the  fight 
about — a  wench,  a  horse,  or  a  main  of  cocks  ?" 

^  Thi^  are  fighting  about  their  grandfathers,"  said  Sam;  ^^enus  H 
proa90§  ei  quod  nan/ecianu  ^m.  Had  not  we  better,  Dick,  adjourn  to 
the  ti^s  and  look  after  quodfaeere  pouumm  f* 

"<  Bandy,  Bandy !— Toby,  Toby!  stuff— stufEl  My  good  fellows^ 
aiere  noosoise ;  Hsten  to  me.    My  lord,  your  father  is  on  the  road ; 

I  qianked  by  the  oki  gentleman  about  twdve  miles  off,  at ^  an 

hour  ago ;  and  as  he  was  tooling  it  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
it  wUl  not  be  long  before  he  is  up.  So  wash  the  filthy  witness  from 
thy  face,  as  I  heard  Garrick  say  last  week  in  some  f^ay  or  other. 
And,  Sir  Toby,  the  high  sheriff  told  me  that  Grab,  the  bum-bailiff 
would  be  aflter  you  at  this  cocking  match  tonlay,  which  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Sir  Launcelot  himself  did  not  wish  to  come ;  and  yoa 
know  if  you  are  once  pinned  now,  it's  all  up  with  the  bets  on  the 
L^er."  % 

Something  in  the  eloquence  of  this  light-weight  orator  seemed  to 
touch  the  parties.  After  a  few  sulky  seconds, — ^for  neither  had  hit 
^Mriagly,— the  bowl  having  made  its  appearance,  the  mist  cleared 
away,  and  the  conversation  resumed  its  usual  hearty  and  damoroua 
tone. 

"  A  s(Mig,  Dick  Hibblethwaite ;"  said  Sam,  who  had  by  tacit  consent 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  board.  '^  Here's  your  health,  Dick ; 
Tve  known  you  now  for  many  a  day,  and  I  never  heard  of  your  refus- 
ing a  glass,  or  being  backward  in  a  stave.  Sing  anything  you  like— - 
itHoeium  sed  duke  bibenii.** 

"  May  I  die  of  thirst,"  said  the  gentleman  thus  called  upon,  '^  if  I 
aing  a  song  or  answer  a  health  unless  I  am  properly  proposed  in  a 
speech"  —  a  resolution  highly  approved  of  by  the  company,  and, 
with  unanimous  vociferation,  Sam  was  instantly  proclaimed  public 
orator. 

Samuel  Orton  was  second  son  of  Sir  Samuel  Orton,  of  Qrtonfells,  who^ 
after  the  preliminary  passages  of  education,  had  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  there  proceeding  through 
those  mysterious  avenues  that  lead  to  the  seven  sciences,  emerged,  in 
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due  course  of  time,  a  master  of  arts.     He  had  taken  some  honours  in 
his  progress,  and  had  imbibed  a  considerable  quantity  of  learning,  and 
a  still  more  considerable  quantity  of  punch.     His  collegiate  date  was 
about  the  time  that  Gibbon  says  the  monks  of  Maudlin  were  immersed 
in  Tory  politics  and  ale,  and  when  Gray  gives  somewhat  the  same 
account  of  their  Whig  rivals  of  Peterhouse.     In  both  these  exciting 
stimulants,  as  dealt  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  did  Sam  deeply  dip ; 
and  if  he  never  wrote  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire," 
nor  the  ''  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard^"  yet  many  a  decline  and 
fall  had  it  been  his  lot  to  experience  in  his  proper  person,  and  many 
a  maudlin  tear  had  he  shed  over  departed  flagons  in  a  country  pot- 
house.    Sam,  in  short,  had  been  destined  for  the  fat  living  of  Everton- 
cum-Tofiy;  but  as  the  incumbent,  whose  succession  had  been  pur- 
chased when  he  was  seventy,  had  most  unreasonably  persisted  in  liv- 
ing on  beyond  ninety,  Sam,  though  somewhat  passed  thir^,  had  not 
afi  yet  taken  orders.     He  had,  tiierefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  cool 
his  ^verlasting  thirst   with   whatever  fluid   (except  water)  was  at 
hand ;  and  being  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  palatinate,  with 
sufficient  money  in  his  pockets  to  pay  his  way,  endowed  with  perfect 
good  nature,  and  giflbed  with  the  faculty  of  decided  compliance  with 
the  frailties  and  foibles  of  every  individual  whom  he  chanced  to  meet, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  general  favourite  among  the  care- 
less and  the  gay.     He  once  had  been  %  tolerably  good  scholar,  and 
*'  the  scent  of  the  roses  would  hang  round  him  still  (*  for,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  tipsiness,  bits  and  scraps  of  dassicality  tumbling  forth 
would  still  denote  the  artium  fnagitter, 

"  Men  of  Athens,"  said  he,  rising,  with  punch*ladle  in  hand,  which 
be  waved  liked  a  sceptre  over  the  Lancashire  squirearchy,  *'  first, 
I  invoke  the  gods  and  goddesses  all  and  sundry;  next,  do  I  pray 
you  to  hear  me  patiently  concerning  this  Hibblethwaitides,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Liverpool.  Bom  was  he  of  parents  who  bestowed  not 
upon  him  the  gifts  of  the  Muses,  but  those  of  Plutus,  a  nobler  deity." 

"  Far  nobler!"  said  Lord  Bandy. 

"  I  drink  your  health,  my  Lord,"  said  Sam,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word.  ''  Forests  and  woods  and  chases  they  had  none  to  give — 
battlements  of  stone  none  were  his— tracts  of  moorland  to  him  fell  not 
any — and  he  therefore,"  said  Sam,  taking  another  glass,  and  looking 
round  slily  on  the  company — ^'  he  therefore  never  lost  them.  Member 
of  an  ancient  commercial  firm*  Hibblethwaite  Bichard,  as  they  put  it 
in  the  Directory  first,  and  then,  partner  of  the  house  of  Hibblethwaite, 
Manesty,  and  Co.,  cut  the  concern,  leaving  to  the  middle  member  the 
disgust  and  disgrace  of  inquiring  into  the  price  of  com  and  cotton! 
from  which  time,  he,  no  longer  Hibblethwaite  Bichard,  but  Dick 
Hibblethwaite,  or  Gallows  Di^,  hath  joined  us,  and  become  a  gentle- 
man. One  blemish,  however,  not  to  laud  him  as  a  faultless  character, 
which  the  world  never  saw,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  he  retained;  the 
habit  of  paying  bills,  and  looking  generally  in  vain  for  payment  in 
others— I  therefore  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  him,  that  he 
has  lost  this  moming  fifty-four  pounds  to  my  friend,  Broken-nosed  Bob, 
and  of  drinking  his  very  good  health.  Bichard  Hibblethwaite,  Sir, 
this  respectable  company  drinks  your  very  good  health— Pota^n  te 
salutatU  r 
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FLIGHT  V. 

**  Perfide  I  sed  duris  set  gennit  te  cantibns  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hircaxueque  admomnt  ubera  tigres." 

ViBGIL. 

Perfidious  wretch  I  hard  as  thy  name  imports, — 
Thy  fiither  was  a  lamp  of  schist  or  quartz  ; 
Thy  mother,  sir,  a  tigress  of  Bengal, — 
Go  I  seek  her  in  the  Zoological  I — 

(Translation /or  ike  Country  Gentlemen,) 

<*  I  AM  sadly  afraid,  m^  dear  Emma,  we  have  no  chance  of  ever 
realiung  your  favounte  wish;  and  seeing  your  friend,  Miss^ 
Montresor,  Mrs.  Howardson  of  Greyoke  I"  Observed  Mauley,  one 
evening,  to  his  wife,  as  they  enjoyed  their  sociable  t^te-d-^Sie 
over  the  tea-table  in  Russell  Square. 

"  And  why  not  ?  The  old  lady  assured  me  she  had  never 
made,  and  should  never  make,  an  objection  to  his  marrying  a 

Sndeman's  daughter  to  whom  he  was  attached,"  replied  Mrs. 
auley ;  **  and  thoush  Gertrude  is  no  longer  a  gin,  my  dear 
Mauley,  still  less  is  Mr.  Howardson  a  boy.  In  the  sun,  his  hair 
is  completely  grey,  and  he  is  as  fussy  as  an  old  bachelor.'* — 

"  And  an  old  bachelor  he  is  likely  to  remain  I — Would  you 
believe  it? — Before  I  left  Lady  Rachel's  last  night,  who  should 
walk  in  but  Howardson !" — 

^  His  mother  assured  me  they  were  no  more  to  each  other 
than  common  acquaintance.  But,  if  I  remember,  you  fancied 
even  tJuxt  decree  of  intimacy  broken  off  ?" — 

**  Simply  because  I  did  not  imagine  it  possible  my  friend, 
old  Hurst,  would  be  blockhead  enough  to  let  his  daughter 
spend  the  winter  with  her  godmother,  unless  assured  of  the 
fact. — Certain  it  is  that,  so  often  as  I  have  been  there  this 
winter,  to  confer  with  Apollonia  on  business,  as  her  trustee,  last 
night  was  the  first  time  I  ever  beheld  Howardson  in  the  house !'' 
Probably,  because  he  is  only  just  arrived  in  town." 
That  did  not  strike  me. — My  dear  Emma! — ^you  would 
have  made  a  capital  lawyer ! — Still,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  an 
unfortunate  school  for  Miss  Hurst — On  Mrs.  Howardson's 
account,  who  is  so  charming  and  exemplary  a  woman,  and  still 
more  on  Gatty  Montresor^s,  whose  happiness  is,  I  am  convinced, 
bound  up  in  bis,  I  truly  regret  that  Howardson's  liaison  vrii^ 

vou  IV.  o 
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bad  dn«^  hef  husband  out  of  a  fish-pond,)  "  1  must  own, 
dearest,  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  your  frieDd  Mr.  Howardfion. 
From  boy  to  man,  what  has  he  ever  thought,  said,  or  done, 
except  with  a  view  to  his  own  comfort  and  convenience,  in 
defiance  of  that  beautiful  precept  of  Pascal,  that  "  Z'kumiliti 
Chjitienne  taUantit  le  moi  humain ;  et  la  civiliti  humaitu  U  cache 
et  k  tupprime." 

*'  It  18  the  fault  of  the  age,  my  dear  Emma  P  sighed  her  hus- 
band,— "  a  &ult  redeemed,  however,  in  this  instance,  by  great 
qualities — by  high  accomplishments." — 

"  Not  redeemwl — aggravated  P' — cried  Mrs.  Mauley,  with  em- 
phasis. "  That  Mr,  Howardson  has  an  intelligent  ana  cultivated 
mind,  which  might  be  applied  to  purposes  and  achievemeata  noble 
as  your  own,  serves,  in  my  opinion,  only  to  enhance  the  delin- 
quency of  his  ^oism.  To  whom  much  is  given,  from  him, 
much  shall  be  required.  Mr.  Howardson  is  doubly  accountable ; — 
and  to  me  there  is  something  frightiul  in  the  course  he  is  pui^ 
suing. — At  Aw  age " 

"  Don't  talk  about  his  ase  to  me,  love,  as  though  it  were  the 
term  of  life  T  cried  Maiuey,  laughing.  "  Remember,  we  are 
contemporaries  I" — 

"  It  IS  thence  I  estimate  the  criminality  of  his  selfishness. 
By  measuring  his  useless,  vain,  and  sensual  existence  against  all 
you  have  accomplished  for  your  own  honour  and  credit  and 
the  happiness  ot  others,  I  learn  to  r^ard  Mr.  Howardson  as  a 
mere  caterpillar,  whose  existence  is  only  notable  by  its  ravages 
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properly  to  qualify  the  peevishness, — the  restless- 

liscontent, — the  caprice, — the  injustice, — indicative 

---..      .    wardson's  state  of  feeling,  after  a  few  weeks' familiar 

_  .• .      ith  Apol.  ? — 

..    c(l  in  the  reflections  of  her  bright  blue  eyes,  did  he 

'  irly  discern  the  silvery  tufts  and  complex  packets  of 

ct  deposited  with  him  by  the  gout ;  and  it  was  only  on 

^' her  listen  vdth  rapt  attention  to  his  words,  that  he  be- 

.  conscious  of  the  evaporation  of  all  grace  ft'om  his  ideas,  all 

:r  from  his  phraseology. — The  languor  of  time  was  upon  his 

';:re. — He  found  himself  incapable  of  discerning  in  a  flower  the 

jrance  which  she  discerned*     When  she  talked  of  the  bright- 

"«s  of  the  sky,  Howardson  looked  forth  and  found  nothing  but 

'•mness.    For,  alas !  the  grey  hair  and  crowsfeet  were  withm,  as 

*.vithout;  and  his  soul  was  bald  with  a  baldness  that  set  Macassar 

oil  at  defiance.  —  Hence,  the  petulance  of  his  mortification. 

J  fence,  his  utter  disagreeableness ; — unmistakable  symptoms,  to 

experienced  eyes,  of  the  clinging  consciousness  of  a  certain  age* 

Whenever  he  was  at  his  crossest,  meanwhile,  poor  ApoL, 

grieved  to  see  her  dear  godmother's  charming  neighbour  a 

victim  to  what  she  regarded  as  indifierent  health,  redoubled  her 

efforts  to  please  and  amuse  him. — In  cold  weather,  she  used  to 

stir  up  a  blazing  Are ; — ^in  sunny,  to  draw  down  the  blinds ; — or 

on  the  •  damp,  silent  afternoons,  stagnant  as  a  London  Sunday, 

would  read  aloud  to  him — (not,  indeed,  with  the  varied  intona^ 

tion  of  Lady  Rachel,  but  the  quiet  monotony  of  a  murmured 

prayer)— flome  passage  she  had  marked  in  the  last  book  she  had 

perused,  to  ask  interpretation  from  his  greater  wisdom. — Or  if 

the  streets  became  too  noisy  for  reading,  or  Howardson,  excited 

by  the  dinner-party  he  had  left,  was  in  vein  of  converse,  she 

would  sit  with  ner  eyes  fixed  in  mute  admiration  on  his  face, 

i:»teniiig  to  him  as  to  the  preaching  of  an  apostle. — 

One  day,  however,  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  silent  ecstasies, 
v'hea  the  object  of  her  admiration — (smoothed  over  by  her  silent 
attery,  like  an  athlet  anointed  for  the  combat,  into  unusual 
lasticity  of  spirit) — had  exceeded  his  usual  measure  of  languid 
oauence,  ApoL  suddenly  exclaimed  aloud  to  Lady  Rachel, — 
VV  hat  would  I  give  that  poor  papa  were  more  like  Mr.  Howiu*d- 
n  I — Jt  Teas  just  so, — so  rational, — so  instructive, — so  impres- 
e, — that,  in  my  convent,  I  used  to  dream  of  my  father  I" — 
A.t  that  moment,  Howardson  took  occasion  to  stoop  for  the  re- 
ival  of  a  speck  of  dust  from  his  varnished  boot  Nevertheless, 
•  quick  ear  of  Lady  Rachel  Lawrance  probably  detected  the 
ttered  execration  by  which  the  movement  was  accompanied, — 
execration  bitterly  accoupling  her  right  honouraole  name 
b  that  of  a  fit  of  the  gout ;) — ^for  in  her  next  tite^-^tSte  with 
sarcastic  neighbour,  she  began  to  talk,  in  an  unconcerned 
iiiGr,  of  Aliss  Hurst. — 
If    ^pol.    were  not  of  so  serene  and  unimpressior 


InlU^y^  Iv^  h^4\— Her  i^r^on  w«s  tlieie,— Iier  mind  dseidieie. 
lUv  ^Umvh^  wt^^  vague> — her  ifords  iocolianaii,— lier  voice 
l^\  u\uUm5k     Sl\t>  ai^MNwreil  to  be  secretly  countii^  Uie  horns  to 

T\\K^  y^m  «mhI  J^HKl  Mi^  Alaulej  was  deeidj  grier^;— not 

vtwsl  n\^  ^uv^\H?<l.  wot  luortifieii ;— but  grieved  as  a  woiuan  who 

U  a  UK>lUi^r  ^^  u^vt<!i  o\w  the  fiylinss  of  a  womaa  who  is  a  diiUL 

-  l^\t^  v^\K  VuHxlv  ?j*i^?Se«^ted  itselt     She  ^Mike  openlv,  finnly, 

au\l  v\uu^t^m5jY,  vtf  Howanboik 

*^  At  l^ailv  l^ai^hel  LawranceV  said  she>  « you  must  have 
tVtH)\i^iU  omKOiuiutk^  i4'  $eeii)^  •  inan  whov  but  that  he  once 
iut\«tr\>Hl  iW  Utt"  i^'  ttw  husband,  I  ^loukl  hate  aud  desniseP — 

Aik4%  Unxkctl  >Yi;$tiullY  iulo  Mis.  Mauley  s  £iee ;  for  the  name 
v\f  lioxvanl^^u  dkl  mu  suggest  itself  iu  auswer  to  such  an  i^mk- 
trv>|)h«^      How   was  it   possible   that  amy  am  should  hale  or 

de5|^  him  ! — 

*^  I  mean  Mr.  Ilowardson  of  Ctreyoke  T  resumed  her  hostess^ 
steadih% — ^^^  with  who%  mother  we  were  staying  last  autumn  at 
his  beautiful  seat ; — an  excellent  mother, — ^wiih  whom  yam,  my 
dear  Miss  Uuist,  would,  I  fi»r,  have  little  sympathy,  as  the  most 
bisected  of  high  churchwomen.^ 

"^*I  should  find  sympathy  for  anvthii^  or  anybody  belong- 
ing to  a  person  so  delightful  as  Mr.  bowvdson,^  &Iteied  ApoL- 
blossom. 
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wine  that  conceals  a  &tal  wound,  all  was  over  in  this  world  for 
Apoilonia. — ^Another  broken  heart  to  be  laid  to  the  chaige  of 
me  man  of  the  world! — Another  victim  to  Modem  Chivaky! 
—Another  triumph  over  the  alligator ! — 


FUOHT  VL 

« QniB  eniiii  bonofl,  ant  &oe  dignas 

Arcanft,  qualem  Cererii  yhU  ene  sacerdot, 
UUa  aliena  nbi  credat  mala  ?" 

JUTEKAL. 

The  man  to  mtt  hnmanxtr  a  stranger, 
Is  bnt  a  dog, — ^like  iEsop's  in  the  manger. 

Fbom  the  day  of  ApoUonia's  departure^  Howardson  never  set 
fix>t  B^jBon  in  the  house  of  Lady  Rachel  Lawrancel  Justly 
appreciating  the  gentle  but  cheerful  nature  of  Apol-blossom,  and 
conceiving  it  impossible  that  such  a  step  as  her  re-immurement 
in  a  convent  should  proceed  from  her  own  inclinations,  he  attri- 
buted to  the  jealous  envious  manceuvres  of  one  who,  in  truth, 
nieved  for  the  loss  of  her  young  friend  &r  more  sincerely  than 
nimael^  a  step  solely  the  result  of  an  energetic  and  generous 
aense  <^  womanly  duty. 

How  was  he  to  surmise  that  Gertrude  Montresor,  rather  than 
Lady  Rachel  Lawrance,  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden  determina- 
tion of  the  future  Lady  Honevfield  I — 

For  several  days,  his  displeasure  at  ApoUonia's  assertion  of 
independence  was  much  sucn  as  that  of  Greorge  m.  at  a  sioiilar 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  America.  So  thoroughly  was  he 
oat  of  sorts,  that  the  waiters  at  White's  were  amazed  to  near  him 
declare  the  tenderest  of  spring  chickens  tough  and  tasteless. 
Bjs  appetite  deserted  him,  and  he  refused  three  invitations  to 


But  for  any  lasting  impression  to  affect  so  worldly  a  nature,  is 
as  impossible  as  topexpetuate  a  trace  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ; 
which,  after  engulphin^  a  fine  line-of-battle  ship,  or  graceful 
Cngate,  mutters  a  few  &mt  gursles  to  shew  where  it  went  down, 
and  then  exposes  to  the  laugniog  sky  the  same  blue  smiUng 
SDifiice  as  before.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  Apollonia  Hurst 
was  foxmtten.  New  friends  crowded  the  drawixiff-room  in 
Hdkin  otireet ;  and  Lady  Rachel,  who  had  been  Pythonized 
bv  a  fit  (tf  enthusiasm  into  getting  up  a  bazaar  for  the  benefit 
<n  some  district  in  the  Highlands,  devastated  by  an  inun- 
dation, had  not  leisure  for  assigning  motives  for  the  strange- 
ness of  her  departure.  Had  she  surmised  that  Howardson's 
estrangement  was  a  final  measure,  she  mijght  have  regarded 
the  loss  of  Apol.  more  seriously; — ^but  considering  his  absence 
merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  nis  regard,  to 
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harassed  by  the  company  of  fools; — right  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  a  thorough-bred  horse  in  accommo- 
dating its  pace  to  that  of  a  herd  of  asses. 

But,  alas !  in  the  world  inhabited  by  Howardson  of  Greyoke, 
asses  predominate ; — ^well-bred,  well-red,  well-groomed  asses, — 
and  often,  spirited  as  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  but  still,  asses  I 
— ^The  higher  we  ascend  to  the  lofty  places  of  the  land,  the  more 
rarefied  toe  atmosphere, — ^the  scantier  the  herbage;  and  the 
inanity  of  worldly  society  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the 
aptitude  of  all  wtes  a  couronne  to  welcome  to  their  courts  the 
arrivalof  any  adroit  charlatan  endowed  with  powers  of  agrec- 
ability. — A  pleasant  fellow,  anything  short  of  a  pickpocket,  (and 
sometimes  the  full  complement  thereof,)  is  sure  to  succeed  among 
the  listless  coteries  which  loye  to  lie  languidly  extended,  while 
mountebanks  and  jugglers  tumble  for  their  entertainment. 

Society  does  litue  or  nothing  for  the  amusement  of  society. — 
Society  keeps  for  its  diversion  a  dozen  companies  of  players, 
lyrical  or  dramatic, — hordes  of  painters  and  engravers, — novelists 
and  poets,  —  mimics,  ventnloquists,  ropedancers,  popular 
preachers,  to  say  nothing  of  Lords  Ellenborough  and  Brougham. 
— Society  cannot  live  without  its  daily  and  weekly  papers,  — 
its  monthly  and  three -monthly  periodicals,  —  its  trasnery  of 
annuals;  —  all  of  which  are  spun  and  woven  by  an  army  of 
intelligent  martyrs,  who  invent  and  execute  their  literary  feats 
(as  we  are  doing  at  this  present  writing)  for  the  diversion  of 
the  enmd  of  an  overgrown  despot,  lolling  like  Ali  Pacha  on  a 
divan,  with  a  chiboume  in  its  mouth,  and  its  bowstring  and 
mutes  waiting  at  the  door, — which  calls  itself  the  World,  and  is 
too  insolently  and  stupidly  luxurious  to  minister  to  its  own  diver- 
sion.— It  can't  and  it  wont ! — 

Not  but  that,  occasionally,  great  spirits  start  up  in  its  domi- 
nions,— even  as  Bceotta  had  now  and  then  its  philosopher. — 
Nay,  the  criticality  of  the  positions  into  which  it  is  enabled 
to  thrust  its  sons,  engender  at  least  the  semblance  of  greatness. 
— If  you  place  a  coward  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  he  must  sit 
steady,  or  tumble  and  break  his  head.  The  command  of  a 
great  army  may  create  a  ffreat  general ;  and  it  is  only  the  wool- 
sack that  condensates  a  clever  lawyer  into  a  lord  chancellor. 

But  let  those  who  stand  in  need  of  recreation  to  cheer  a  fit  of 
hvpochondriacism  or  spur  the  lagging  pace  of  Time,  declare 
whether  association  with  the  fine  world  ever  did  more  than  add 
heavily  to  their  depression  ? — Alas  I  its  Cupids  and  Mercuries, 
like  those  of  a  Dutch  flower-garden,  arc  all  of  lead ; — ^its  arrows 
of  wit  being  tipped  with  gold,  are  blunt  at  the  point.  Its  choir  of 
minstrels,  instead  of  being  versed  in  joyful  rebecs,  can  tune  their 
harps,  like  the  bear-leader  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  only  to 
the  fjrenteelest  tunes,  or  dolorous  strains  of  "  Willow-willow  I" 

When  Howardson,  in  utter  listlessness  of  spirit,  looked  aroimd 
him  for  some  pleasant  associate  on  whom  to  oestow  the  tedious- 
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which  no  Reform  Bill  devised  by  hiunan  wisdom  for  the  better 
r^ulation  of  human  corruption  will  ever  extirpate  from  the 
manufacture  of  parliaments, — '^  at  all  events^  this  corvee,  great  as 
it  is,  secures  me  from  the  still  greater  one  of  a  sojourn  at 
Grejoke. — ^I  cannot,  at  present,  muster  courage  for  the  appalling 
tranquillity  of  a  country  landscape.  Aloney  i  dare  not  confront 
the  place ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  decent  to  make  my  first  ap- 
pearance there,  escorted  by  such  a  caravan  as  would  suffice  to 
exorcise  a  thousand  importimate  apparitions." 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  loathing,  however,  that  Howardson 
took  his  seat.  His  previous  electioneering  defeat,  and,  still  more, 
the  promotion  he  had  anticipated  to  the  less  harassing  duties 
of  the  Upper  House, — ^a  sleeping  volcano,  whose  eruptions  are 
now  so  rare  as  to  have  oecome  almost  a  matter  of  tradition,) — 
increased  his  natural  reluctance  to  exertion  of  any  description. — 
Moreover,  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  there. — ^It  was  a 
derogation  from  his  social  position; — it  was  a  capitulation  of 
what  he  called  his  principles. — 

But  once  embarked  in  the  career,  his  indolence  accommodated 
itself  to  his  duties  as  readily  as  the  reason  of  better  men, — as  the 
thinnest  stuffs  are  easiest  modelled  to  a  fold.  To  spare  him- 
self the  trouble  of  resistance  or  excuse,  he  became  as  constant 
an  attendant  as  the  most  hard-working  and  exemplary  of 
members. 

One  night,  when  the  tissue  of  his  reveries  did  not  happen  to 
be  of  a  sufficiently  consistent  nature  to  secure  him  against  the 
wony  of  hearing  the  feeble  policy  of  ministers  still  more  feebly 
defended,  and  the  evil  intentions  of  the  opposition  still  more 
miserably  enounced,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the 
period  oi  transportation  of  convicts  is  sometimes  abridged  in  con- 
ffideration  of  the  merit  of  their  conduct  in  the  penal  colonies, 
his  term  of  commonalty  might  be  curtailed  by  the  mercy  of  minis- 
ters, in  gratitude  for  more  active  service  than  the  **  nay,"  which 
18  no  more  than  nay,  or  the  ''yea,"  which  is  only  yea. — And  lo ! 
he  suddenly  rose  upon  a  country  booby  who  haa  been  pelting 
the  administration  with  clods  which,  in  his  county,  passed  for 
aiguments ;  and,  applying  the  finely-edged  turf-cutter  of  wit  to 
those  fibrous  missiles,  reduced  the  rustic  to  his  proper  level — the 
earth. — 

This  outburst,  which  surprised  himself  almost  as  much  as 
his  party,  sprung,  (if  the  truth  must  be  told,)  like  Asmodeus, 
out  of  a  bottle ;  and  the  plaudits  of  the  House  and  the  daily 
papers  tended  to  prove  tnat  the  claret  of  White's,  like  its 
company,  is  premiere  qualitL — Like  some  ruffian  of  the  lower 
orders  who  wakes  in  a  station  house,  and  is  assured  that,  over- 
night, he  murdered  his  wife  after  swallowing  a  pint  of  cream 
of  the  valley,  the  honourable  member  (like  Byron,  aflcr  the 
publication  of  "  Childe  Harold")  woke  next  mornmg  and  "  found 
nimself  famous !" — 

VOL.  IV.  p 


Comparing  his  eloquence  with  that  of  Balaam's  ass,  which  Kired 
to  convey  reproof  to  its  master,  he  became  thenceforward  as 
mute  as  a  fish ;  till  the  councils  of  the  state  (jud^ng  that,  for  the 
support  of  government,  the  abilities  of  hard  Buckhurst  were 
better  than  no  support  at  aU)  enabled  the  ^^zette  to  con-r 
vert  Frt^rick  Howardson,  Esq.,  into  Baron  BuckhiUEt  of 
Greyoke, — trusting  thereby  to  accomplish  the  miracle  of  making 
the  dumb  speak. 

It  almost  reconciled  him  to  his  inauguration  among  lus  aoces* 
tral  oaks,  to  have  obtuoed  precedence  over  the  stuccoed  pcnrtico  I 


THE    PAR    AWAY. 


r  Nua  iKZLTON. 


Give  tokea  that  Uie  tout  £nh  \ 
And  (II,  with  Hdemn  Kceat,  i*;, 
"  To  the  health  of  thoK  M  br  ftwaj." 


Let  DO  ibont  of  biniuroDi  glee. 

Nor  chant  of  caretew  nJtaj, 

Nor  mirthftiljett.  nor  Itagbter  rade, 

Oo  nteh  » lerioiM  theme  intrude  i 

Sadlj  and  gnvelj  let  u  ta;, 

"  To  the  health  of  those  to  ftr  way." 


Lo !  our  brothers,  far  they  rove-. 
Far  away  trom  home  and  love ; 
In  eTcry  ctime  beneath  the  aim, 
Wanden  aoiiie  beloied  one ; 
Wonld  that  theia  with  ua  to-day 
UIght  drink  "to  the  hedth  of  the  &r 


Let  each  comrade'*  ringing  kIrm, 
Give  token  that  the  toaat  doth  pan, 
And  all,  with  (olemn  accent,  lay, 
"  To  the  health  ot  IhoM  h  Uz  away." 
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80,  it  wotQd  have  been  with  a  view  of  beseeching  you  to  accept  a 
widowed  heart;  but  the  torture  I  have  endured  in  bdieving  another 
preferred— the  fierce  and  unavailing  struggle  I  have  had  to  conquer 
my  love  for  you — and  the  unknown,  and  till  now  undreamt-of  joy,  at 
finding  that  you  are  free,  convince  me  that  till  now  my  heart  was 
never  filled.  What  I  felt  for  Evelyn  was  sweet  and  affectionate— but  it 
was  not  the  overwhelming  passion  that  now  engrosses  my  whole  souL" 

What  a  reUef  did  Agnes  experience,  as  she  heard  lum  pronomioe 
the  name  of  ^'  Evelyn!"  It  was  by  that  name  Mrs.  Stanley  had  called 
her  cousin,  whose  death  she  had  spoken  of;  and  though  nothing  had 
seemed  real  in  Agnes'  vague^  and  undefined  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Stanley* 
she  had  always  heard  her  speak  of  Sir  Grerald  with  an  uneasy  feeling. 
Now  aU  seemed  explained; — the  one  word  '*  Evelyn,"  dispelled  the 
mist  which  had  dimmed  her  thoughts  of  both.  But  before  Sir  Gerald 
Qould  enter  on  his  tale,  a  servant  approached  to  summon  Miss 
Hamilton  to  her  grandfather;  and  on  recognising  her  companion, 
he  observed-— '*  It  is  to  dispatch  a  note  to  the  castle,  Sir  Gerald,  to 
ascertain  if  you  had  returned,  for  which  Miss  Hamilton's  presence  ia 
required." 

'<  I  will  follow  you,  then,  immediately,"  said  Sir  Gerald,  as  Agnes 
hastened  into  the  house.  She  did  not  find  her  grandfatiier^a  mind 
much  calmed  by  his  slumbers ;  in  fact,  he  told  her  he  had  been 
dreaming  that  the  young  scoundrel  had  robbed  as  well  as  deceived 
him,  and  Agnes  was  del^hted  to  see  Sir  Gerald  enter,  and  to  leave 
them  together. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  mind  was  so  thoroughly  commonplace,  all  his  feel- 
ings were  so  matter-of-fact,  that  Sir  Gerald  knew  the  sooner  he  came 
to  the  leading  feature  which  caused  his  auditor's  anger  and  distress^ 
the  better  they  should  understand  each  other,  and  the  sooner  Harry's 
name  would  be  freed  from  the  epithets  he  could  not  hear  applied  to 
him  without  impatience,  when  he  remembered,  that  however  guilty  his 
cousin  had  been,  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton's  interference  and  obstinate  de- 
termination which  had  caused  him  to  embark  in  a  mode  of  life  at 
variance  with  every  thought  and  feeling  of  his  young  mind;  and  but 
for  the  thought  of  Agnes,  the  present  interview  would  most  likely 
have  concluded  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  But  the  recol- 
lection of  his  being  her  grandfather,  restrained  his  words;  and,  as 
shortly  as  he  could,  he  explained  that  his  cousin  was  fuUy  sensible  of 
his  fault,  in  not  having  openly  avowed  his  marriage—''  a  marriage," 
added  Sir  Grerald,  '*  which  he  was  perfectly  in  a  situation  to  make,  as 
his  receipts  from  the  firm  were  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  an 
«stablislunent." 

"  Oh  I  you  think  sos  do  you?"  interrupted  Mr.  HamUton.  "  But 
suppose  he  had  no  right  to  those  receipts  beyond  my  pleasure- 
suppose  he  never  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  was  to  make 
him  a  partner — ^what  becomes  of  the  receipts  then? — ^what  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  portionless  wife  then!  Do  you  suppose,  Sir  Gerald,  that 
I  shall  allow  the  partnership  to  exist  an  hour  after  I  can  reach  London?" 

"  It  no  longer  exists,"  replied  Sir  Gerald.  "  My  cousin's  directions 
to  me,  before  he  left  England,  were,  to  take  immediate  steps  for  its 
dissolution,  which  I  have  accordingly  done." 

Mr.  Hamilton  appeared  much  surprised— >perhaps  he  was  as  much 
hurt  as  surprised^— the  blow  he  meant  to  deal  so  mercilessly  (for,  it 
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most  be  remembered,  he  was  ignorant  of  any  act  of  delinquency 
beyond  the  clandestine  marriage)  was  arrested.  His  conduct  to 
Harry  Danvera  had  never  known  any  medium:  pleased  and  flattered 
by  hia  adoption  of  the  views  he  had  placed  before  him,  in  direct  oppo* 
flitioo  to  his  cousin's  anxious  and  disinterested  entreaties,  he  looked 
on  him  as  a  creation  of  his  own;  and  Harry's  great  popularity,  and 
the  high  hkYoar  in  which  he  stood  with  all  classes,  were  considered  by 
tiM  merchant  as  so  many  reflections  of  his  own  perspicacity  and  sound 
judgment,  in  the  choice  he  had  partly  flattered  and  partly  piqued  him 
into  accepting.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  looked  forward  to 
Harry's  quickness  and  decision  as  a  prop  and  a  resting-place.  He  was 
not  proof  against  the  extreme  seduction  of  his  manner;  and  ere  he  had 
been  long  a  nominal  partner  in  the  house,  Mr.  Hamilton  became  a 
secondary  person  in  his  own  firm.  Harry's  will  and  Harry's  influence 
became  even  here  as  omnipotent  as  they  had  long  been  considered  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  While  in  the  full  blaze  of  power,  Mr.  Hamilton 
bad  been  his  ardent  worshipper;  now,  he  had  fallen  from  his  high 
meridian,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  would  fain  have  played  the  tyrant.  This 
was  no  longer  in  his  power;  Sir  Gerald's  arrangements  had  left  his- 
oonsin  free  from  all  dependence  but  on  him. 

Convinced  that  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  present  frame  of  mind  it  would 
be  unwise  to  mge  his  suit  or  give  utterance  to  his  wishes  regarding 
Agnea,  Sir  Gerald  took  his  leave  without  even  waiting  for  her  return 
to  the  drawing-room ;  and  finding  how  liable  to  interruption  his  con- 
versation with  her  would  always  be,  he  sat  down,  at  once  determined 
to  write  the  tale  he  wished  her  to  be  in  possession  of. 

Ere  Agnes  had  left  her  room  in  the  morning,  the  following  manu^ 
script  was  put  into  her  hands ;  and,  relieved  from  every  mistrustful 
fee&ig  by  the  name  of  Evelyn  having  been  pronounced,  she  was  aUe 
cahnbr  to  enter  on  its  perusal:-— 

**  It  is  necessary  for  my  peace,"  wrote  Sir  Gerald,  <<  that  the  whole 
of  my  life  should  be  known  to  you,  before  I  venture  to  ask  your 
grandfather^s  permission  to  addiess  you.  You  must  then  decide 
whether  you  think  me  still  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  a  treasure  sa 
dear  to  me,  that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  ignorant  of  a  circumstance 
which,  with  some  women,  might  militate  against  my  hopes.  Agnes! 
mncb  as  I  love  you,  much  as  I  glory  in  the  hope  that  I  am  not  indif- 
ferent to  you,  I  would  not  owe  your  affection  to  any  concealment.  I 
must  be  loved  for  what  I  am,  or — ^but  I  will  not  unnerve  myself  for 
tibe  taak  before  me  by  frightful  fears. 

'^  At  an  eariy  age,  almost  immediately  on  leaving  college,  X  went 
abroad,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stanley.  We  made  what  is  called  the 
grand  tour;  and  were  about  to  return  home,  when  some  friends  at 
Floreiioe  urged  our  going  with  them  to  Nicies  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
aD  coming  home  together.  Stanley  wished  to  get  back  to  England^ 
but,  ever  the  kindest  and  least  selfish  bemg  I  have  ever  known,  he 
gave  way  to  my  evident  wish  to  join  the  party.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
In  Nq>ltti,  we  became  much  interested  in  the  appearance  of  two  ladies 
who  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  our  countrywomen.  They  were  re- 
aiding  in  an  Italian  palaseo  belonging  to  the  elder  one,  who  also  bore 
an  Italian  title :  their  surpassing  beauty  first  attracted  our  attention; 
and  there  was  a  moumfid  expression  of  subdued  but  not  forgotten 
sorrow  in  the  countenance  of  ^e  Marchesa  de  Piombo,  that  rivetted 
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my  attention  wherev^  we  met,  wliSe  the  nmre  Imiy  oounteiunce  cC 
MisB  Vayasotir  created  an  equal  sjrmpatliy  in  Staale/B  feeliiigs. 

**  We  soon  discovered  that  the  mardiefla  was  a  widow,  aad  tliflt  botfi 
before  and  since  her  marriage^  she  and  her  oonain  had  never  been 
separated.  They  were  freqnentl j  aeoompanied  by  the  mafeheaaTs 
infant  son;  and  a  service  which  Stentoy  was  at  hand  to  Tender  to  thia 
ehild,  (who,  yon  will  earily  gness,  was  no  oAer  than  poor  Gialii^) 
obtained  for  us  an  aoquaintanoe  with  tlie  mother,  which  we  had  ben 
informed  would  not  be  granted  to  any  strangers^  her  whole  iife  beiag 
eentered  in  her  orphan  boy,  and  her  sedonon  rarely  broken  in  iqion 
except  by  some  member  of  his  firther^s  fionily.  By  di^greesy  ovr 
acquaantance  rip^ied  into  intimarf  .  Stanley  became  the  acoiapted 
lover  of  Mary  Vavasonr;  but  she  would  not  fix  am  period  fior  iUb 
nnion:  *  It  must  depend,'  die  said,  *  on  her  eousin's  hoiUi  and  apiBts/ 
For  some  time  I  was  so  oocnpied  in  forming  plans  for  the  hiyp"^** 
of  my  Mend,  that  I  did  not  ask  myself  wkait  were  my  own  fedinga 
reinfecting  the  marchesa;  bat  when  IffissVavasomr  pressed  on  Stanky 
the  propriety  of  his  retaining  home  to  take  possession  of  the  Ixvii^  te 
now  holds,  and  whidi  had  become  vacant  about  that  time,  as  it  m^g^ 
perhaps  be  many  years  ere  their  engagement  eoald  be  fnlfiUed,  I  fooid 
my  own  reluctance  to  leave  Napl^  as  great  as  his.  Ifiss  Vavasoor 
remarked  to  Stanley,  ^  that  a  great  duinge  had  taken  place  in  llia 
marchesa's  state,  and  that,  should  it  continue,  her  scnqples  at  lesnag 
her  would  be  removed;*  and  I  could  not  help  fonc^ing  tins  change  faad^ 
in  some  measure,  been  effected  by  my  constant  endesfoor  to  dnw  her 
from  her  grief.  In  the  eariy  part  of  our  intimacy,  she  wonid  often  be 
for  days  together  in  her  own  apartment,  acoessibte  only  to  her  ooasin 
and  her  diild;  but  latterly,  die  had  been  constantly  in  the  reoqitioD- 
rooms  of  the  palasao,  and  had  an  evident  pleasure  in  my  socie^. 
Stanley  and  'Mary  Vavasour  were  so  ooeiqpied  with  each  other,  thi^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  our  walks  and  drives,  the  marchena  was  left 
to  my  companionship;  and  this  constant  intercourse  le^  to  an  avowal 
of  attachment  from  me,  which  met  with  no  repulse  from  her,  hot 
seemed  to  cause  so  much  distress  to  her  coosin,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  her  condoet. 

'*  Stanley,  with  whom  I  had  lived  on  the  terms  of  a  brother,  adopted 
IGss  Vavasour's  opinion,  and  used  every  argument  to  deter  me  item 
this  marriage.  The  jealousy  of  tlie  Italiaa  fomity---tfae  eertainty  that 
they  would  s^Nurate  Evelyn  from  her  child,  and  not  allow  it  to  leaie 
the  land  of  its  birth — ^the  habits  of  Italian  life,  so  at  variance  with  our 
English  customs— the  idobtry  which  Eveijn  herself  appened  to  fed 
for  all  that  bdoi^ed  to  that  country, — were  brought  forward  to 
prevent  a  union,  whidi  Miss  Vavasour  knew  but  too  wdl  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  one  of  misery.  About  this  time,  Evelyn  was 
agnn  for  days  shut  up  in  her  room;  llfiss  Vavasoor,  as  on  fonner 
occasions,  her  sole  companion;  even  her  child  was  this  time  kept  from 
her  presence;  and  this  privation  was  bitteriy  eonqphdned  of  by  the 
affectionate  boy.  Hurt  and  wounded  by  the  reserved  or  eqoivocd 
answers  given  by  Miss  Vavasour  to  my  amdous  inquiries,  and  the^ 
diDd's  earnest  pngrers  for  admittance  to  his  mothei^s  iqiartments,  I 
determined  to  enter  Uiem  in  seardi  of  her  attendants,  wiien  I  was 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  Evdyn*  ndaed  to  an  unnatural  pitch,  in  angry 


but  it  wu  a  momeot  of  sad  trial  to  her.  Hut  jov,  Agoee,  are  bj 
■ome  means  acquainted  with  the  painfnl  scene  irliicb  took  [daee 
between  us  en  thJtt  occaeion,  I  am  aware ;  for  I  have  by  accident  seen 
it  portrajed  bj  j-oor  pencil,  at  the  same  time  that  another  diawing 
met  my  delighted  gaze — ^y oar  sweet  and  pkms  record  of  the  date  <£  mj 
poor  Ginlio's  deslh!  Oh,  Agnes!  how  m;  heart  loi^ed  to  thank 
you  for  jonr  STiupstiij  !  but  I  could  not  trust  mjaelf  to  speak  to  jou, 
while  I  considered  yon  Harry's  betrothed  wife,  on  any  subject  which, 
by  calling  forth  the  teadentesB  of  my  feelings,  might  have  laid  than 
Iwre  to  your  view,  and  shewn  you  how  devotedly  I  had  dared  to  love 
you. 

"  Bnt  I  must  return  to  my  tale.  After  a  rapid  joomey,  I  arrived 
at  Naples  time  enough  to  behold  Evelyn  stall  alive,  and,  though  weafc 
and  exhausted,  in  the  perfect  poesesDwt  of  her  reason.  Her  wish  to 
aee  me  was  chiefly  induced  by  her  newly-awakened  anxiety  tor  her 
child.  She  wished  me  to  become  his  petsooal  guardian,  and  to  rear 
tiim  in  my  own  religious  faith.  *  Such,'  ahe  said,  '  had  been  the  ctm- 
dition  of  her  marriage  with  his  father,  and  such,'  added  she,  '  would 
have  been  my  care  hail  God  seen  fit.'  His  &ther's  family,  aware  oC 
this  fact,  snd  feeling  their  incapacity  to  undertake  the  task,  willingly 
conceded  to  her  dying  wishes  their  legal  claim  to  the  gnardiaoahip  of 
the  orphan,  who  was  heir  to  the  family  estates;  and,  as  though  her  soul 
had  but  lingered  on  earth  to  receive  this  promise,  she  expired  without 
ft  struggle  on  bearing  it  given. 

"  As  soon  as  the  l^al  forms  respecting  Ginlio's  property  could  be 
got  through,  I  retuTE^d.  with  my  adt^ted  child  to  Bashleigh.    And 
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now,  Agnesy  aU  that  has  been  hidden  from  the  world  in  mj  past  life 
is  before  you,  and  on  your  decision  the  happiness  of  the  future  rests. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  hurrj  jou,  for  I  feel  sure  that  when  suspense  is 
ovor  in  your  own  mind,  you  will  not  allow  it  to  torture  mine." 

Daring  the  perusal  of  this  long  letter,  Agnes  had  sympathized 
deeply  in  the  various  feelings  it  portrayed.  There  was  notMng  she 
could  have  wished  altered,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  that  Sir  Gerald 
hmi  kyred  before  he  knew  her.  Again  and  again  she  read  oyer  the 
part  in  which  he  described  his  feelings  for  Evelyn,  and  at  every 
pennal  the  unpleasant  idea  became  fainter,  tiU  at  length  she  persuaded 
beraelf  that  the  sentiment  was  not,  could  not  have  been  the  same,  as 
that  which  now  filled  both  their  hearts.  And  Agnes  was  right;  for 
in  Sir  Gerald's  early  attachment  there  had  been  far  more  of  pity  than 
of  love. 

On  descending  to  the  breakfast-room,  she  found  her  grandfather 
already  seated  there;  and  as  he  imprinted  the  kiss  of  affection  on  her 
brow,  she  dutifully  bent  to  him  as  she  inquired  after  his  health.  He 
aaid,  ^I  was  hasty  last  night,  and  fear  I  may  have  offended  Sir 
Gerald,  so  I  have  sent  to  ask  him  to  come  over  here  to  breakfast. 
Tlie  fact  is,  I  am  cruelly  disappointed  in  Harry  ;  I  had  hoped  to  see 
you  two  comfortably  settled  in  a  home  of  your  own,  for  when  I  am 
gone,  who  will  take  care  of  you,  my  poor  chUd  ?" 

At  this  moment.  Sir  Grerald  was  announced;  Mr.  Hamilton  shook 
liim  cordially  by  the  hand.  His  eyes  sought  Agnes,  and  in  her 
speaking  countenance  he  beheld  with  delight  the  assurance  that  his 
confidence  had  not  been  unfavourably  received.  There  was  a  bright 
and  sonny  smile,  as  she  put  out  her  hand,  that  banished  all  doubt  of 
her  auction  from  his  mind. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  concluded,  Agnes  arose  to  go,  and  as  Sir 
Gerald  opened  the  door  for  her,  he  whispered,  *'  May  I  speak  to  your 
grandfather  at  once,  my  beloved?"  A  slight  pressure  of  the  hand 
aasured  him  that  he  might  do  so,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  himself  led  the 
way  to  it,  by  speaking  of  the  anxiety  Harry's  conduct  had  left  on  his 
mind  respecting  his  grand-daughtei^s  establishment.  **  Every  one," 
said  he,  *^  has  been  kept  aloof  by  her  supposed  engagement  to  your 
eoosin,  and  at  my  age,  and  with  my  growing  infirmities,  her  future  fate 
is  become  a  subject  of  serious  moment  to  me." 

After  some  few  expressions  of  the  attachment  he  had  long  felt  for 
Agnes,  Sir  Gerald  asked,  with  all  the  timidity  of  one  who  feels  that 
his  happiness  depends  much  on  the  answer  he  is  to  receive,  "  if  his 
former  guudian  would  fear  to  trust  him  with  his  grand-daughter's 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  that,  at  first,  he 
ooold  not  speak.  He  could  not  but  perceive  the  advantages  of  such  a 
proposal — ^but  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  scarcely  believe  any 
lesolt,  however  good,  to  be  so,  if  brought  about  by  different  means 
from  those  they  had  themselves  imagined;  and  though  he  gave  his 
consent,  and  congratulated  them  both,  there  was  something  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  wishes.  He  could  not  but  feel  his  child's  happi- 
ness would  be  safe  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Grerald,  but  he  had  wished  to  see 
her  united  to  Harry.  This  little  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  however,  was 
gradually  dispelled  by  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  which  shone 
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forth,  as  Sir  Gerald's  character  became  more  and  more  intimatdy 
known  to  him;  and  when  he  gave  his  dntifiil  and  affbetianate  Agnes 
to  Sir  Gerald  Danyers,  at  the  altar  of  their  parish  cfanrdiy  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Stanley^  he  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  had  his  own  project  been  fulfilled^  he  should  not  have  £elt  so 
convinced  that  her  peace  was  secured. 

Harry  Danvers  remained  abroad  some  years,  and  then,  feding  Urn* 
self  to  be  trusted,  he  besought  his  cousin's  influence  to  obtain  for  lam 
a  ffltuation  in  the  diplomatic  line.    He  was  shortly  aflter  appointed 

ecmsul  at ,  where  the  natural  fasdnatiim  of  his  manner,  and  Iha 

strict  but  courteous  discharge  of  his  duties,  rendered  him  a  fiivovite 
with  every  one.  He  continued  to  reside  abroad  till  his  fisnily  were 
grown  up,  and  then  a  marriage  took  place  between  his  ddest  son  ani 
Sir  Gerald's  daughter^ thus  strengthening  the  bonds  of  affectiott 
between  the  cousins. 


THE    FARM-HOUSE. 

A  LXOBHD  OF  1792. 
BT  CHARLES  OLLIEB,  AUTHOa  OF  "  FEBBSBS." 

*'  Why,  thexi,  poor  moomer,  in  what  ba}«fhl  comer 
Hast  thoa  been  talking  with  that  Witch,  the  Night?"— Otwat. 

Silence  and  seclusion  are  often  the  nuraes  of  wisdom:  they  prompt 
meditation,  induce  study,  and  aid  inquiry.  But  they  exert  ^lis  benl^ 
ficial  influence  only  on  strong  and  hoilthy  minds:  upon  the  weak,  they 
prey  like  demons,  either  nourishing  unhallowed  thoughts^  begetliiig 
strange  delusions,  or  yielding  their  victim  to  the  torture  of  some  wild 
monomania.  The  incidents  we  are  about  to  relate  will  prove  the 
truth  of  this  latter  position. 

Finely  situated,  though  lonely,  was  the  farm-house  of  Leonazd 
Haselhurst,  in  Wiltshire.  If  the  domestic  comforts  of  a  pleasant 
home,  monied  competence,  fertile  lands,  a  good  wife,  and  healtly 
children,  could  make  a  man  happy,  Haselhurst  might  have  reveDed  in 
absolute  content;  and  so  he  did,  for  several  years  after  he  had  inherited 
the  property  realised  by  his  £&ther.  But,  alas!  this  warldfy  fortmiB 
was  not  his  only  inheritanee:  he  had  derived  fttm  nature  a  mind  of 
morbid  sensitiveness;  and,  in  the  year  of  which  we  write^  the  glooo^ 
and  disastrous  state  of  Europe,  when  the  French  Bevidution  had 
nearly  reached  its  climax  of  horror,  sank  into  his  soul  and  depressed 
his  faculties.  Leonard  was  a  loyal  and  religious  man;  and  he  trembled 
to  think,  as  was  but  too  probable,  that  the  democratical  mania  wovld 
destroy  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  this  ooontiy. 
Riots  had  briDken  out  in  different  parts  of  England,  particularly  at 
Birmingham  and  Manchester;  Jacobin  dubs  were  held  in  London  and 
the  provinces ;  doctrines  of  equality  were  openly  asserted;  sodetiea 
were  formed  for  the  express  purpoee  of  correqK>nding  with  the  level- 
lers of  Paris;  tumuhuotts  and  seditious  meetings  diiinrbed  the  peace 
of  our  land,  and  symptoms  of  anardiy  were  eveiywhere  visible.  AD 
this  distressed  Haselhurst  beyond  measure,     ifevertheless^  had  ho 
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beeD  Ue00ed  bj  neighboiin  in  wboBemdetytbe  current  of  his  thooglits 
ma^t  hnve  i^eoeived  a  neir  direction,  he  would  poesiUy  have  escaped 
firam  under  the  shadow  of  those  heavy  douds  of  imagination  that 
Ining  over  him  like  a  palL 

And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  than  Leonard's  household 
—nothing  prettier  than  his  residence  —  nothing  snugger  than  his 
homestead-HDOtfaing  more  abundant  than  his  bams  and  ricks  and 
poohry-yard — notlung  more  heahh-inspiring  than  the  breesy  tract 
ef  country  by  which  his  farm  was  surround^  But  all  was  solitary; 
and  soKtode  was  a  curse  (though  he  did  not  distinctly  apprdiend  it) 
to  Earmer  HaseUturst.  The  situation  of  his  dwelling-place  was  on 
cne  of  those  broad  and  undnlatiug  downs  which  stretch  or&r  port  of 
the  ooon^  of  Wikta^  and  which  giTe»  especially  to  the  vicinities  of 
Salisbnry  and  Mailboroughy  so  lones(»ne  a  character.  In  a  certain 
direction,  the  extent  of  the  green  plain  spreading  itself  around  Leo* 
nard's  habitation,  could  not  be  traced.  Nothing  interfered  with  the 
8weq>  of  the  e^e  to  the  far  horizon:  no  houses,  no  hedges,  no  streams^ 
no  groops  of  wood,  no  white  road  with  movii^  objects.  But  at  the 
back,  the  view,  though  still  expansive,  was  determined  by  a  swdling 
upland  crested,  for  several  miles  with  a  thick  grove  of  various  trees^ 
broken  in  its  outline,  by  little  inlets  or  glades-— es^teorut  (so  to  speak) 
of  open  land  into  forest  borders.  This  was  the  onty  change  presented 
by  earth  to  break  the  wide  uniformity  of  prospect  from  HaselhurBt 
£um;  unless  a  variety  might  be  obtained  in  summer  from  tiie  motley* 
cokKDed  crops,  exhibiting  patdies  of  bright  gold,  sober  brown,  glowing 
purple,  tender  green,  or  deep  emerald.  The  air,  indeed,  at  times,  was 
busy  with  its  shifyng  pageant  of  douds,  seen  to  unusual  advantage  in 
tiiat  opeoBL  i^aoe— glorious  apparitions  which  invest  the  face  of  h^ven 
with  endless  diversity  of  fonn  and  cokmr,  presenting  to  the  mariner, 
or  town-dwdter,  or  sojourner  on  monotonous  plains,  a  series  of  rich  and 
gofgeous  pictnreo  i%-acg/ie>  which  redeem  the  uninteresting  same- 
of  nearer  objects. 


we  see  a  doad  that's  dragoniih  $ 
A  -vapoiir,  tometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  towcr'd  citadd,  a  peadeat  rock, 
A  fofkM  momttiin,  or  Uoe  proBMotory 
With  trees  upon 't,  tibat  nod  onto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.** 

An  thiSy  however,  had  little  movement  and  no  sound;  and  it  fed  the 
mdancfaoly  of  a  hypochondriacal  man:  there  was  nothing  to  put  life 
Into  the  stagnation  of  sick  thoughts. 

But  if  such  was  the  diameter  of  this  far-spreading  scenes  the  fam* 
boose,  in  itself,  was  exceedingly  picturesque  and  cheerfuL  The  main 
part  of  the  dwdlii^  was  covered  by  a  ponderous  roo^  having  two 
dormer  windows  brnking  from  out  its  red  and  skyiiy  pantiles,  like 
diminutive  huts.  At  eadi  side  of  the  front,  was  a  wing  with  a  sharp 
and  paired  top^  being,  indeed,  the  gables  of  other  bmld^igs  joined  to 
the  centre,  but  running  at  right  angles  with  it.  The  entnnoe-porch, 
festooned  with  crequng  plmits,  intennixed  with  honqrsuckle  and 
monthly  roses,  had  a  room  over  it,  and  was  covered  by  a  separate  roof. 
Of  the  lower  apartments^  flanking  the  porch,  the  windows  descended 
to  a  soft  lawn  forming  part  of  the  garden;  and  the  grey  stone  walls  of 
the  structure  were  eiSivened  by  ths  differently-tinted  foliage  of  trees 
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trained  against  them.  The  winding  gravel  walks,  and  dicular  patches 
of  short,  well-shaven  turf,  seen  from  this  aspect  of  the  dwellings  ahnost 
forbade  the  idea  of  its  being  a  farm-house.  But  behind,  the  wdl« 
stocked  yard,  crowded  vrith  ricks  of  hay  and  other  agricultoral 
produce,  attested  its  real  character.  The  whole  was  enclosed  with 
the  rough  stone  wall,  constructed  without  mortar,  which  is  oonmum  to 
that  part  of  Wilts,  and  its  neighbouring  shire  of  Somerset. 

It  was  unlucky,  as  far  as  his  mind  was  concerned,  that  Haselhunt 
should  have  succeeded  to  a  handsome  properly.  Had  he  been  obliged 
to  toil  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  as  his  fadier  had  done,  and  attend 
the  markets  personally,  the  ideas  which  now  were  a  source  of  torment 
could  not  have  exerted  such  mastery  over  him.  To  the  solicitations  of  his 
wife,  (who  saw  with  pain  his  deepening  melancholy,)  that  he  would  go  to 
the  market-towns,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  could  afford  to  be  a 
**  gentleman-farmer,**  and  the  disposal  of  his  produce  could  be 
managed  by  deputy.  Of  the  care  and  culture  of  his  land,  however, 
he  himself  undertook  the  superintendence;  and  he  would  frequently 
be  abroad,  without  a  companion,  overlooking  the  growth  of  his  crops 
and  the  tillage  of  his  acres.  He  was  diligent,  moreover,  in  the  super- 
vision of  his  accounts,  so  that  any  fraud  in  that  way  was  impossible. 
Thus,  as  his  farm  was  on  a  large  scale,  as  his  domestic  expenses  were 
not  great,  and  as  he  saw  no  company, — ^from  being  originally  rich,  he 
became  richer,  until,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  the  levelling 
and  destructive  spirit  of  the  time,  when  he  believed  property  in  land 
to  be  peculiarly  insecure,  he  resolved  that  he  would  bring  up  his  sons 
to  libmd  professions,  but  that  not  one  of  them  should  become  a  farmer. 

We  have  said  that  for  several  years  after  Leonard  came  into  posses- 
don  of  his  farm,  he  was  happy  and  content;  but  he  was  never  gay. 
And  even  then,  a  sagacious  observer  might  have  detected  the  seeds  of 
a  malady  which,  in  its  development,  would  be  likely  to  assume  a  for- 
midable shape.  Still,  the  triumphant  spirit  of  young  manhood  kept  it 
down;  and  it  was  only  when  his  children  approached  adolescence,  that 
his  nerves  began  to  give  way.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  he  now  felt  that  parental  anxiety  was  a  weighty  and  a  fearful 
thing.  Was  it  likely  that  all  his  offspring  would  grow  up  and  thrive, 
aa  he  had  thriven?  Might  not  one  of  his  sons  become  dissipated,  and  so 
bring  a  blot  upon  his  name?  might  not  another  be  doomed  to  encounter 
oniahing  misfortunes?  or,  worse  than  all,  was  it  not  possible  that  they 
diould  by  and  by  be  tainted  with  the  revolutionary  opinions  and  infideli^ 
with  which  the  detestable  and  sanguinary  anarchists  of  France  had 
hioi^ttlated  many  Englishmen?  The  times  were  fearful;  and  Fate 
ud^ht  have  in  store  for  him  many  evils.  If  his  sons  were  thus  exposed 
Ui  a  baneful  chance,  it  was  also  possible  that  his  only  daughter  might 
b0  i^MftiMrved  for  the  irremediable  wretchedness  of  an  unhappy  marriage. 

'I'huA  industriously  perverse  was  Leonard's  gloomy  spirit  in  antici- 
pating misfortunes  I  But  though  he  brooded  over  his  fears,  he  was 
uul  idW  iu  devising  means  by  which  such  contingencies  could  best  be 
avoA'l^i  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  safest  method  of  regulating 
tho  diaipvwatian  of  his  children,  and  keeping  them  in  the  right  path, 
wa»  to  bi>«klow  upon  them  a  good  education. 

With  thU  view,  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  Martin,  to  the  well-known 
public  Knuumar^Hi'hool  at  Bath,  intending  that  the  others  should  follow 
wUoii  iiioy  w«rt>  old  enough.    From  time  to  time,  he  received  from 
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one  of  the  tutors  of  the  academyy  such  good  accounts  of  young  Hasel- 
hunt's  progress  in  his  studies,  and  of  his  many  virtues,  that  our 
£umer  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  he  had  tiJcen  the  true  means 
to  ensure  the  future  respectability  and  happiness  of  his  son.  But 
Leonard  seldom  heard  from  the  boy  himself;  and  even  the  few  letters 
he  had  firom  him  were  brief,  and  not  written  with  the  elasticity  of 
spirit  belonging  to  youth.  The  farmer,  however,  whose  mind  was 
pre-occupied  with  an  idea  that  he  had  taken  the  wisest  step  for  his 
boy,  failed  to  perceive  these  symptoms. 

Notwithstanding  the  comfort  derived  fix)m  a  notion  that  his  son  was 
fitting  himself  to  become  a  good  member  of  society,  Haselhurst's 
melancholy  increased  upon  him.  Autumn  had  arrived;  harvest  was 
over;  and  the  busy  hands  that  had  enlivened  the  solitude  of  the  farm, 
were  dispersed.  Silence  domineered  again  over  the  whole  vicinity. 
Meantime,  accounts,  more  alarming  than  ever,  were  in  circulation,  not 
only  as  to  the  desperate  state  of  neighbouring  nations,  but  as  to  Eng- 
land itself.  Tom  Paine's  execrable  book,  called  "  The  Rights  of  Man," 
was  in  universal  circulation.  Biots  increased  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  was  abroad.  Assassinations  and 
massacres  were  common  things  on  the  Continent,  and  might  become  so 
am<mg  us. 

Winter  came  on.  To  the  loneliness  of  Haselhurst  farm  was  now 
added  the  desolation  of  frost  and  snow  and  howling  winds.  But  what 
need  the  inmates  of  that  comfortable  mansion  care  for  the  savage 
nature  of  the  weather?  Though  a  bleak  and  freezing  wilderness  was 
aronnd  them,  warmth,  light,  and  plenty  were  within  their  walls.  With 
roaring  fires,  soft  beds,  abundant  food,  and  generous  liquors,  they 
could  defy  the  ceaseless,  ice-blowing  winds,  and  the  long  darkness  of 
the  surrounding  wild.  To  Leonard,  however,  these  consolations 
availed  little;  he  could  not  shake  off  his  forebodings. 

One  night,  when  he  was  seated  alone  with  his  wife,  he  said,  *^  Esther, 
my  dear,  we  fancy  ourselves  in  security;  but  a  terrible  time  is  coming 
on  us." 

^*  You  are  deceived,  Leonard,"  said  she— ^^  deceived  by  low  spirits; 
you  must  rouse  yourself.    What  have  we  to  fear?" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  returned  the  farmer,  '<  that  you  can  be  blind  to  the 
signs  of  Uie  times?  A  diabolical  spirit  is  abroad,  and  it  will  over- 
whelm us  alL  Look  at  the  horrible  events  in  France — the  inhuman 
butchery  of  three  thousand  men  and  women  in  Paris  last  September — 
the  approaching  execution  of  the  poor,  meek  Louis— the  reign  of  terror!" 

*'It  will  not  i^proach  our  shores,  Leonard,"  responded  Esther. 
'*  The  faitli,  the  loyalty/^the  steadfastness  of  our  middle-classes  will 


save  us." 


^  How  know  we  that?"  demanded  Haselhurst.  '^  Did  not  that  fiend, 
Ankerstroom,  murder  the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  this  year? 
And  only  last  month,  were  not  five  hundred  white  people  butchered 
by  the  black  devib  of  St.  Domingo?  Are  not  these  atrocities  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  Equality?  May  God,"  continued 
he,  rising  and  smiting  the  walls  of  the  apartment — '^  may  God  strike 
those  pernicious  words  out  of  human  language!  '  There's  nothing 
level  in  our  cursed  natures  but  direct  villany ! '  Did  not  the  ferocious 
mutiny  of  the  Bounty  indicate  the  general  rage  of  insubordination? 
But  vengeance  has  fallen  at  last  on  some  of  the  evil-doers.    Three  of 


drew  badL  the  bollBy  opened  the  door,  and  his  soq  Martin  soiggtavu.^ 
and  fell  at  faia  full  length  on  the  passage-floor.  For  a  moment  the 
fivmer  Ixked  at  his  chiM  in  mote  bewildennent.  He  fdt  his  &ce;  it 
was  Teiy  cold;  hot  as  the  jouth  breathed  freelj,  Leonard  condoded 
that  he  was  suffering  diieflj  firom  the  sereritj  iji  the  weather.  lift- 
ing him  gentlj  in  his  arms,  he  carried  him  to  the  parionr,  laid  him  on 
the  mg  before  the  fire,  and  then  went  to  the  stairs  to  call  his  wife. 

**  Esther,  Esther,**  exclaimed  he,  ^  come  down!  Here  is  our  boy, 
Martin!  Whj  he  has  arrived  at  this  time  of  night,  I  know  not;  hot 
nothing  else  is  the  matter.    Comedownr 

The  mother  did  not  need  a  second  bidding;  bat  rushed  to  the  room, 
and  beheld  her  son.  Widioiit  uttering  a  word,  she  kneh  down  by 
kim,  took  off  his  sodden  shoes,  diafed  his  feet,  raised  him,  and  si^ported 
his  head  against  her  side.  **  Make  some  warm  wine  and  water  qnickly, 
Leonard,''  said  she.  An  instant  sufficed  to  prepare  the  mixture,  when 
Esther,  haying  ascertained  that  the  temperature  of  the  draught  was 
not  too  hot,  held  it  to  her  child's  lips,  and  administered  it  by  slow 
degrees.  By  this  means  Martin  was  restored  to  omseiousness,  and 
could  now  be  placed  in  an  arm  chair.  He  looked  his  thanks,  poor 
fellow!  to  his  two  parents,  but  did  not  speak. 

^'  Ask  him  no  questions  to-night,"  whispered  Mrs.  EUiselhurst  to 
her  husband;  '^that  is,  none  connected  with  this  unlooked-f(Hr  arriyaL 
Our  only  care  must  now  be  to  recover  him.  We  shall  know  all  to- 
morrow." Then  turning  to  her  son,  **  Martin,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
^^  shall  I  get  some  supper  for  you?"  The  boy  looked  hard  into  his 
mother's  face— it  was  a  beseeching  look,  imploring  her,  as  plainly  as 
words  could  do,  not  to  be  angry  with  hinu    He  then  burst  into  tears. 
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«Be  eomfivted,  my  dear,  dear  Martin,"  said  she,  kissing  him.  ''  We 
are  g^  to  see  jou,  love;  yerj,  yeary  glad.    Speak  to  hmi,  Leonard." 

''May  Heaven  Uess  yon,  my  boyl"  said  Haselhnrst,  solemnly. 

"  See^  dear  Martin,"  resumed  his  mother,  ''here  is  sapper  for  yon* 
Yoa  most  want  it,  I  am  sore." 

"  I  have  not  eaten  this  whole  day,"  sobbed  the  boy;  "  and  I  have 
walked  a  weary  distance.  It  was  painful,  mother,  to  struggle  through 
10  mndi  snow." 

"  Well,  wen,  we  will  not  talk  of  it  now,  dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Hasel- 
liarst.  "  £at,  my  child;  and  after  your  food,  you  shall  have  a  warm 
bed.    Whatever  you  have  to  say,  wUl  best  be  said  to-morrow." 

Having  taken  the  refreshment  of  which  he  was  sorely  in  need, 
Martin  repaired  to  his  chamber;  and  when  his  mother  had  seen  that 
he  was  comfortably  asleqi,  she  returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
found  pacing  about  the  parlour  in  great  agitation. 

"Wliat  can  all  this  mean?"  exclaimed  he.  "Has  he  committed 
aonie  offence,  and  so  been  expelled?  or  have  the  boys  emulated  the 
madness  of  others,  and  rebelled  against  the  authority  set  over  them!" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  HI  answer  for  it,"  replied  Esther.  "  Our 
Martin  is  too  good — ^too  gentle— *too  obediait.  All  will  be  satisfiu:- 
torily  e^lained  in  the  nHmiing.  Let  us  lie  down  with  that  oonvic- 
tioo.    Come,  Leonard,  c(»ne." 

"  The  moral  plague-spot  is  upon  us— the  dire  frensy  of  the  age!" 
Qacnlated  Haselhurst,  as  he  strode  towards  his  room.  There  was  no 
aleep,  however,  oa  that  night  for  either  of  the  parents.  But  the  poor 
weary  boy  slumbered  heavily,  and  appeared  next  morning  at  the 
bieakfSMt-table  with  renewed  strength. 

His  story  was  soon  told.  Martin  was  a  thoughtful,  studious,  meek* 
spirited  youth,  unfitted  to  encounter  the  persecution  with  which  boys 
at  public  sdiools  torment  all  new-comers.  For  a  time,  he  hoped  to 
mitigate  the  brutality  of  his  juvenile  oppressors,  by  passive  endurance. 
But,  according  to  the  malignity  of  some  natures,  this  only  made 
matters  worse;  and  at  length,  like  Cowper  the  poet,  in  a  similfur  situa- 
tion, he  was  so  depressed,  that  the  hours  of  play  were  to  him  hours  of 
agony.  He  stood  alone  and  unsupported,  a  mark  for  thoughtless 
tyranny.  The  Christmas  holidays  diw  nigh ;  and  for  more  than  a  week 
before  the  actual  "  breaking-up,"  the  sdiool  was  like  a  bear-garden. 
Because  Martin  was  unresisting,  every  device  was  put  in  practice  to 
harass  and  torture  him;  till,  soared  by  his  persecutors,  the  poor  victim 
absconded;  and,  without  money,  travelled  on  foot  from  Bath  to  his 
frther's  house— a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  Hunger  and  cold, 
and  clogging  snow,  kept  him  on  the  road  till  midni^t. 

Li  this  account  Haselhurst  deeply  sympathized;  but  it  opened  new 
aonroee  of  uneasiness  within  his  breast.  Martin  and  his  two  brothers 
resemUed  each  other  exactly.  If  one  was  not  fitted  to  buffet  with  the 
worid,  neither  were  the  others.  This  reflection  weighed  deeply  upon 
I^eonard. 

"  Cursed  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  he  to  himself—"  my  children  can 
never  get  on  in  this  life !  One  of  them  has  been  tried,  and  has 
been  forced,  for  want  of  a  proper  spirit,  to  run  away  from  school— an 
object  for  the  scoffs  and  derision  of  other  boys.  He  can  never  go  back. 
The  name  of  Haselhurst  will  be  a  theme  for  scorn  and  laughter! 
Cursed  that  I  am!" 
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Poor^  moodj,  hjpochondriacal  Leonard!  hadst  thou  talked  over  Uus 
matter  with  other  men,  thou  wouldst  have  found  in  it  no  cause  for 
alarm.  But  thou  wert  solitaryy  and  the  insubstantial  phantoms  of  thj 
brain  obscured  thj  reason. 

A  little  before  twilight  on  the  day  following  Martin's  return,  Hasel- 
hurst  strolled  out  upon  the  lonely  downs,  and  did  not  rejoin  his  family 
till  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  If  they  had  been  alarmed  at  his 
imusual  absence,  they  were  more  so  at  his  appearance  when  he 
entered  the  house.  His  eyes  were  wild  and  his  face  haggard — ^he 
spoke  incoherently  to  his  w^e  and  children.  Mrs.  Haselhurst  did  her 
best  to^mpose  lum,  and  thought  she  had  succeeded,  for  he  laid  his 
hef^  on  tl    back  of  his  chair,  and  fell  asleep. 

.In  about  -  ^f  an  hour,  ke  awoke,  when,  staring  at  the  picture  of  his 
wife,   "vhjch  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  he  suddenly  ejaculated, 

"  Who  ^^"^  *^^®  this?** 

*'  i>otne  wl»  Hijjj^onard?"  said  Esther. 

'^  Look  at'  *^k'  picture!"  exclaimed  he,  starting  from  his  chair. 
''  The  face — ^>'our  face,  Esther,  has  faded!  What  is  that  dim  shape 
bending  over  it?  Grod  of  heaven!  'tis  a  shadow  of  myself.  Who  Ims 
done  it  ?  Why  are  such  devilish  tricks  played  off  upon  me — ^upon  mc, 
who  cannot  bear  them!    Turn  it  to  the  wall — ^I  will  not  look  upon  it!"* 

The  insanity  of  the  poor  man  was  now  evident.  He  had  brooded 
•over  imaginary  disasters  until  his  rational  faculties  were  overpowered. 
Assistance  and  advice  could  not  be  procured  at  that  late  hour ;  and 
Mrs.  Haselhurst,  after  vain  attempts  to  convince  him  of  his  delusion, 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  seek  repose.  When  she  herself  retired  to 
her  chamber,  she  found  her  husband  apparently  asleep;  therefore,  hoping 
that  his  paroxysm  was  over,  and  that  slumber  would  restore  him,  she 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  his  preservation  from  the  worst  of  earthly  afflic- 
tions, and  consigned  herself  to  the  rest  she  so  much  needed. 

But  7ho  shall  describe  her  consternation  on  awaking  in  the 
morning?  Her  husband  was  not  by  her  side!  Almost  wild  with  ap- 
prehension, she  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  went 
to  the  house-door.  It  was  bolted,  as  she  had  left  it  the  night  before. 
She  then  opened  the  parlour-door,  and  encountered  a  blast  of  cold  air. 
The  window  had  been  thrown  up!  Haselhurst  had  stealthily  left  the 
house  this  way. 

Bewildered,  frantic,  fearing  the  worst,  the  poor  woman — ^for  it  was 
now  dawn — gazed  around  her  in  every  direction.  A  terrible  sight 
soon  met  her  eyes.  Two  men  of  the  farm  were  seen  bearing  between 
them  a  human  body,  of  which  the  head  was  frightfully  disfigured. 
The  truth  was  now  apparent,  and  Esther,  uttering  a  piercing  scream, 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Unhappy  Haselhurst!  Waking  from  a  delirious  slumber,  he  had  left 
his  bed  without  disturbing  his  wife — ^had  entered  the  parlour,  taken 
one  of  his  pistols,  and  then,  opening  the  window,  left  the  house. 
Having  withdrawn  himself  to  the  extremity  of  the  inclosure,  in  order 
that  the  report  of  the  weapon  should  not  reach  tl^e  ears  of  his  family, 
he  then  and  there  shot  himself.  His  body  was  found  by  two  of  lus 
men,  as  they  were  going  to  their  early  work. 

*  This  incident  of  the  picture  is  derived  fiom  Hone's  **  TaUe-Book." 
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AN  EVENING  AT  DYaB-BEKIR- 

BT  ir.  FRANCIS  AINSWOKTH. 

l>TAB-BEKnt  is  a  large  town,  and  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
mncient  fortresses  on  the  confines  of  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia.  Its  present  name  is  Arabic,  and  is  derived  from  a 
chiefbun  of  the  name  of  Bekir,  who  migrated  thither;  but  it  has  had 
di^rent  appellations  imder  each  successive  dominant  power. 

The  approaches  to  the  city,  irom  whatever  point,  are  highly  pictur- 
esque.     Situated  on  a  knoll  of  black  basalt,  which  rises  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  Tigris,  the  hill  slopes  down  gradually  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  modem  bridge  con- 
stmcted  out  of  ancient  ruins;  and  the  interval  between  is  occupied 
by  successive  terraces  and  gardens,  dotted  with  kiosks  and  sunmier- 
houses,  and  rich  with  a  profuse  and  beautiful  vegetation.     On  the  side 
opposite  to  the  river,  and  to  the  northwards  also,  is  a  dreary,  stony 
plain,  scantily  covered  with  greensward,  and  only  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  the  tombs  of  ti^e  faithful,  diversifying  the  wilderness 
by  their  strange  architectural  forms.     But  even  from  this  basaltic 
upland,  the  aspect  of  the  city,  though  sombre,  is  imposing.     It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls  of  the  same  dark  stone,  defended  at  intervals 
by  numerous  square  towers;  the  domes  and  minarehs  of  more  than 
twenty  mosques  rise  above  this  dark  Une,  their  faiiy  lightness  further 
relieving  the  massive  structure  of  the  numerous  khans,   and  the 
monastic  simplicity  of  the  Chaldean  Cathedral,  and  other  Christian 
churches.     The  dsurk  plain,  still  blacker  walls,  and  the  general  sombre 
and  stem  appearance  of  the  whole  city,  well  entitle  it  to  its  Turkish 
name,  **  Kara  Amid,"  the  Black  Amid;  Amida  being  its  Christian 
name  under  the  low  empire,  although  Constantius,  having  repaired 
and  fortified  it,  dignified  the  city  for  a  time  with  the  desigmition  of 
Constantia.    It  is,  however,  most  remarkable  in  history  as  the  Tigra- 
nocerta  of  the  Romans. 

I  had  ridden  out  one  afternoon  with  Hafiz  Pasha,  and  the  usual 
pomp  of  Oriental  retinue,  the  Serask^r  having  wished  to  shew  me  a 
quantity  of  magnetic  iron  (Iserine)  which  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  Tigris, 
and  which  had  excited  his  attention.  As,  on  our  return,  we  approached 
the  lofty  gateways  of  the  well-preserved  ramparts,  the  pasha  turned 
round  to  me,  to  inquire  who  built  these  noble  walls?  It  was  a  curious 
question  to  put  to  a  stranger,  (as  they  ought  to  have  known  best,)  and 
an  unpleasant  one  to  answer;  to  have  said  the  Gawurs,  would  have 
been  displeasing  to  all ;  so  a  courtier  compromise  was  effected,  by 
stating  that  the  walls  were  of  ancient  date,  but  had  been  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  Jal^l  ad  din.  The  name  of  the  renowned,  but  unfor- 
tunate Muslim  sultan  of  Khwarizm,  so  long  the  bulwark  to  the 
greatest  adversities  which  befel  Islamism,  after  its  first  rise,  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Tatars,  under  Jengiz  Kh^,  aroused  a  sudden  interest 
with  the  Circassian  Serasker,  and  the  Turks  immediately  around  him, 
wluch  was  not  easily  quieted.  Further  conversation  was,  however, 
interrupted  by  our  entrance  into  the  town,  and  the  prancing  of  steeds 
through  the  streets  and  bazaars,  too  narrow  to  admit  more  than  one  at 
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a  time.  The  pasha  had  also  to  return  the  salaam  of  the  prostrate 
merchants,  as  they  deposited  their  chibuks  to  make  obeisanoe;  and 
after  we  arrived  at  the  large^  Imt  nonous  pile  of  buiUkig  which,  over* 
looking  the  depths  of  the  Tigris  below,  has  so  long  served  as  palace, 
citadel,  and  prison,  the  ImuhI  pkjed  far  an  hour  or  so ;  visitors  were 
received;  and  it  was  not  till  after  dinner  that  the  pasha  sent  for  some 
of  the  c4d  men  of  the  ci;^,  and  tamed  the  conversntioa  i^on  the 
aabjeet  <^  JaUl  ad  din. 

**  Jal&L  ad  din  Manfcbami,  the  great  God  be  with  him,"  said  one  of 
the  old  men,  adding  his  distinctive  ai^peUation,  ^^  was  one  of  four  aoai 
of  Ala  ad  din  Mohammed  Khwariam-shah  iba  Takadi^  to  him  wis 
given  the  kingdom  of  Ghnani,  and  the  adjoining  parts  ot  India;  but 
he  was  ultimately  driven  to  take  refdge  in  this  cky,  by  Jengiz  Khaa; 
may  the  most  high  GM  corse  himl  And  it  was  from,  hence  that  ha 
applied  in  vain  fiur  assistance  to  the  Elhalif^  and  to  the  Malik  al  Aadih 
of  Mifarikuk" 

"The  heat  ef  the  son  makes  ns  sit  down  in  a  bad  place,"  intermpted 
the  pasha.  "  little  thought  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  that  tU 
khalifat  itself  was  so  soon  to  be  overthrown  by  the  same  imphnraMe 
hosts  under  the  grandson  Hulagu.'' 

^'A  single  w<»d  sometimes  destroys  favour,"  here  thoughtfuQj 
observed  the  kaKb,  or  pasha's  seeretacy.  "When  writing  to  the 
khalif  he  subscribed  himself  in  former  timefl^  hit  moti  kumble  servani 
Mankbami  ;  but  after  he  had  taken  Kalat,  he  subscribed  himaelf  only 
his  servant^  or  brother.  And  a  slipper  is  sometimes  worse  than  a 
naked  foot,  for  when  writing  to  the  princes  of  Mosul  and  of  Mifiwikm, 
he  masaly  need  the  ioaaription, '  Help  is  from  God  alone,'  not  cond^ 
scending  to  make  use  of  hia  name;  and  he  was  himself  s^lei,  Kkor 
dawand  i  Aalam-— ^  Lord  of  the  world.'  "* 

The  Mullah,  an  intelligent  nuddle-aged  man,  here  added,  slowly  and 
reverently,  "  He  who  wears  a  long  skirt  treads  upon  it;  the  Naobat 
was  beaten  for  him  at  the  five  boon  of  prayer,  and  there  were  twen^- 
aeven  drama  of  gold,  and  the  march  of  Dzd  '1  Karnain  '  with  the  two 
homa,'  (Alexander  the  Great,)  was  played  twice,  that  is,  at  sunrise  and 
at  sunset." 

"  The  wrath  oi  the  fi>ol  is  in  words^  and  the  anger  of  the  wise  is  in 
deeds^"  said  the  pasha;  "pity. fur  the  Muslim  that  they  could  not 
agree;  but  caution  is  vain  against  the  decree  of  Grod,  I  have  heard 
that  A14  ad  d£n.  Ins  fibther,  died  on  anialand  in  Tabari8t4n,"(Ca8pian  sea.) 

"  He  fled  befpre  the  Tatars,"  said  our  first  informant,  "  and  en^ 
barked  upon  the  sea  of  Tabari«t4n,  the  Tatars  shooting  their  arrows 
after  him,  and  reached  a  solitary  ishmd,  where  he  was  tidLen  ilL  The 
people  of  Maoanderaa  pitched  him  a  tent,  and  gave  him  provisiona; 
and  this  suUam  who  once  had  thirty  studs  of  honBes,  feh  lonely  with- 
out a  single  steed,  and  said, '  I  wish  I  had  a  horse  which  could  feed 
around  my  tent^  and  they  brought  him  a  bay  horse,  and  in  return  for 
whatever  waa  given  to  him,  hs  gave  his  signature  to  the  gift  of 
countries  and  great  wealth;  and  when  his  son,  Jalal  ad  din,  obtained 

*  I  have  ihewn,  hv  a  curioua  inaeriptioii  copied  from  Saltan  Kbaa,  (**  Travels,* 
&Cn  ToL  L,  p.  1940  tb«t  in  the  jesr  of  the  Bean,  662,  (ajx  1264,)  the  SeQoluTin 
tnltans  took  the  title  of  Amira  i  Mmmnfn,  or  ComiBaaderi  of  the  FaithfhL  I  rest 
for  the  titlw  of  Jalmi  ad  din  oa  the  aothiaiity  of  Aa  Vasavi,  (M  Itan  A  Iba  Al 
Muuhi,)  hii  iccittary,  who  wrote  vader  the  date  of  616, 
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power,  lie  conBmed  aD  tint  his  ftidMr  had  giren  bj  deedsor  bj  seals. 
Bat  ilealh  seised  the  sahan,  and  they  washed  his  corpse,  and  had  no 
wiiidSug-dieety  and  its  pU^e  was  supplied  bj  his  diirt;  mi  he,  whose 
gate  bad  been  the  refbge  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  was  bnried  in  a 
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And  how  cameJaUl  ad  din  to  Dyar-bddr?"  inquired  the  Serask^r. 
Hie  fled  befi>re  Jangic  Khin,**  cootinDed  the  old  man,  ''fix>m 
Grlmaa],  and  thenee  to  the  Indus,  where  the  Khan  overtook  him,  and 
cafitnred  his  son,  a  child  seren  or  eight  years  old,  and  murdered  him 
in  oold  Uood.    And  when  JaUd  ad  £n  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Iiidi]%  he  aaw  his  mother,  but  not  his  son.    And  all  the  females  of  Ins 
hsfem  cried  out,  *  In  the  name  of  God!    Inthenameof  GodI  kill  us, 
or  save  us  from  captivity.'    And  he  commanded,  and  they  were 
drowned.    Tliia  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  affliction,  and  one  of  the 
flMMtOTcrwhebning  of  misfortunes  and  sorrows!    And  Jai4l  ad  din  and 
his  amj  {dunged  into  this  great  river,  and  about  four  thousand  escaped 
to  liie  other  ade  naked  and  shoeless.    And  the  waves  threw  JaUl  ad 
tfiiy  together  with  three  of  his  private  attendants,  on  a  distant  spot; 
and  his  friends  sought  for  him  for  three  days,  and  oontinned  wander- 
ing in  search  of  him,  and  straying  in  the  desert  of  anxiety,  till  JaUil 
ad  din  joined  them.    Then  he  went  forth,  and  there  were  battles 
between  him  and  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  JaUl  ad  din  con- 
qoered,  and  reached  Lahor  in  India.    It  was  after  the  conquest  of 
Kalat,  and  various  successes  and  reverses,  that  he  took  refuge  afe 
Aand,  and  it  happened  that  one  day  he  encamped  near  the  bridge, 
and  druik  the  whole  of  a  night,  and  became  intoxicated;  and  the 
sickness  of  drunkenness  is  swimming  of  the  head  and  weakening  of 
tiie  mind;  and  the  Tatars  sunonnded  him  and  his  armj  in  the  morning. 
**  *  'Us  evening,  and  their  bed  is  of  silk,  and  when  morning  comes 
their  bed  is  the  earth, 

**  ^  And  he  in  whose  hand  is  the  lance,  is  like  him  in  whose  hand  is 
the  paint  for  the  face.' 

**  And  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  surrounded  the  tent  of 
Jtkl  ad  din,  who  was  sleeping  intoxicated,  and  some  of  his  servants 
entered,  and  took  JalM  ad  din  by  the  hand,  and  wakened  him;  and  he 
had  nothing  on  but  a  white  vest;  and  they  placed  him  on  a  horse,  and 
he  rode  to  Amid,  but  could  not  obtain  entrance,  and  thence  he  fled 
by  Ifilarikin  to  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Kurds,  and  they  took 
ham  and  plundered  him,  and  were  about  to  kill  him,  and  he  said  te 
one  of  them, '  I  am  the  suhan;  preserve  my  life,  and  I  will  make  thee 
a  king.*  And  the  Kurd  took  him  to  his  wife,  and  then  went  away  to 
the  mountain,  to  his  companions,  who  were  ^ere;  and  there  came  a 
certain  Kurd,  holding  a  short  spear,  and  he  said  to  the  woman,  *  Why 
do  you  not  kOl  this  IQiw^riamian?'  And  she  said, '  That  would  not  be 
right;  my  husband  has  taken  him  under  protection;'  and  the  Kurd 
replied,  « This  is  the  sultan,  who^  when  at  Kalat,  killed  a  brother  of 
mine,  who  was  a  better  man  than  he;'  and  he  struck  the  sultan  with 
the  spear,  and  killed  him." 

**  Never  think  yourself  safe  from  a  fool  when  he  has  a  sword  in  liis 
hand,^  said  the  pasha;  *'  the  Kurds  are  aO  Izedis,  (worshippers  of  the 
evil  spirit,)  and  will  never  be  brothers  to  the  Muslim.'' 

^  WaOah,  waUah,"  said  the  Mullah;  but  Saleh  ed  din  (Saladin% 
blessed  be  his  memory,  was  a  Kurd!" 
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*'  True,"  said  the  pasha;  then  turning  towards  me^  for  fear  I  should 
feel  hurt  by  the  allusion,  "  The  length  of  the  tongue,"  he  conttniied, 
'^shortens  life;  the  bey  stated  that  the  walls  were  only  repaired  by  |j 

Jal^  ad  <]Qn,  and  built  in  more  ancient  times." 

The  opportunity  thus  afforded  was  taken  advantage  of,  to  mentioa 
that  the  building  of  the  city  is  attributed,  by  the  Armenian  historians,* 
to  Tigranes  Halk,  who  gave  the  city  to  his  sister;  and  that  it  was  in 
the  time  of  another  of  their  kings,  also  Tigranes  by  name;  that  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  under  their  general,  Lucullus. 

The  use  of  this  name  caused  an  interruption,  and  Tarious  attempts 
were  made,  amid  much  hilarity,  to  pronounce  it.  The  Serask^  ako 
put  some  questions,  as  to  the  military  proceedings  and  arms  of  the 
Romans,  which  being  answered,  I  proceeded. 

"  Lucullus,  on  entering  upon  his  campaign  against  the  Armenian 
king,  crossed  the  Fr4t  (Euphrates)  to  the  north  of  the  Maden  Tagh 
(Taurus)  ;  for  when  the  men  wanted  to  stop  and  take  a  fort,  the  Roman 
pasha  pointed  to  the  mountains  before  them,  and  said,  '  Yonder  is  the 
fort  you  are  to  take!'  then,  pushing  his  march,  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  Maden-chai  (Tigris),t  and  approaching  Dyar-bdiir 
(Tigranocerta),  from  which  the  king  had  fled  at  his  approach,  laid 
vigorous  siege  to  the  city. 

Tigranes,  having  received  succours  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
(Gordysea),  descended  from  thence  into  the  plain,  and  Lucullus, 
leaving  Murena  before  the  city,  advanced  to  give  him  battle,  and  en- 
camped on  the  plain  north  of  the  city,  having  the  river  before  him, 
the  Armenians  being  encamped  on  the  east  side.$  The  passage  of  the 
river  was  not  opposed  by  the  Armenian  king,  who  looked  upon  the 
handful  of  Romans  with  contempt,  and  from  the  river  north  of  the 
city  taking  a  westerly  bend,  thought  ^*  that  the  Roman  legions  were  in 
flight.  But  these  redoubtable  warriors  having  crossed  the  river,  and 
ascended  the  opposite  bank,  they  gained  the  level  ground  above,  and 
resolutely  attacking  the  Annenians,  drove  them  before  them  in  every 
direction."§ 

"  He  who  is  content  with  his  own  knowledge,  falls,"  said  the  pasha, 
much  interested  with  these  details.  He  then  inquired  how  such  a 
minute  account  had  been  preserved  for  so  long  time  back;  I  told  him 
that  the  Roman  historians,  like  the  Arab  writers,  were  often  so  careful 
and  minute  in  their  histories,  that  with  a  good  local  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  of  the  territory,  every  movement  of  their  troops  in  any 
celebrated  engagement  might  be  easily  traced.  "  Did  the  Armenian 
kuran,"  said  the  pasha^I  was  about  to  interrupt,  and  daim  the  title 

*  History  of  Armenia,  by  Father  Chamicb,  transhited  by  Avdall.  Calcutta, 
1827.    VoL  L  p.  41. 

t  Sextus  Rnfos  says  that  Lacullos,  by  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta,  obtained 
Madenan,  the  best  region  of  Armenia. 

t  Father  Chamich,  the  Annenian  historian,  says  that  the  king's  troops  broke 
through  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  entered  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  many 
of  the  king's  wives.  But  independently  that  the  Roman  historians  and  Lucullus* 
biograplier,  Plutarch,  are  silent  upon  such  a  circumstance,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Armenians  crossed  the  Tigris  on  their  return. 

§  Some  doubts  have  heen  thrown,  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Classical  Mnseum,** 
agiiinst  my  identification  of  Tigranocerta  with  Dyar-bekir ;  but  independently  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  testimomes  which  I  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
(Travels,  &&,  yoL  ii.  p.  361,  et  seq.)i  positire  proof  o?  the  identity  is  ttSbrded  by 
St  Martin,  who  says  that  all  the  Armenian  historians  admit  this  well-established  fiict. 
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of  shah  for  Tigranes — ^for  the  Armenians  certainly  were  not  rayahs  at 
that  time — ^bnt  I  thought  it  an  unnecoBsarj  punctiliousness)-^''  neyer 
make  head  against  the  B(»nan8  again?" 

*'  Yes ;  he  opposed  him,  but  unsuccessfully,  at  the  Gharzen-su 
(Arsanias.)'* 

'*  Where  was  he  going,  then?"  said  the  pasha. 
To  Artash^t  (Artazata),"  was  the  answer. 
What!"  said  the  pasha,  surprised — ''  through  the  long  and  difficult 
passes  of  the  Ali  Tagh  (Niphates)  ?" 

^'  Oh,  that  was  nothing  to  the  Romans!  One  of  their  emperors — by 
name,  CBQ88r-*made  a  march  without  parallel  in  history,  from  Syria  to 
Zela,  without  a  rest,  and  there,  in  his  own  words,  arrived,  saw,  and 
overcame  his  enemy." 

*'  And  nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  done  by  modem  commanders?" 
and  the  pasha,  inquiringly.  "  Is  it  true,"  he  added,  ''  that  Artash4t 
was  built  by  Hannibal,  when  taking  refuge  with  the  King  of  Armenia?" 
I  said  there  was  an  oriental  tradition  to  that  effect,  and  it  was  supported 
by  Armenian  historians,  but  not  admitted  in  Roman  or  modem  histories. 
The  pasha  now  changed  the  conversation,  by  putting  a  question  at 
once  of  leading  and  captivating  interest  to  those  present.  "  Achmet 
Effendi,"  he  said,  addressing  the  old  man  who  had  been  the  historian 
of  Jalal  ad  din's  misfortunes,  ''  how  and  when  did  Dy&r*bekir  fall 
under  the  Osmanli  power?" 

"  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  glorious  Selim — ^blessed  be  his  memory  I 
—that  the  nation  called  Kar4  £mid  inhabited  this  province,  and  was 
governed  by  Kar4-Kh4n,  *  the  Black  Khan.'  This  nation  had  been  long 
determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  that  chieftain's  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  rule,  and  to  effect  this,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  They 
cansed  a  letter  to  be  brought  to  him,  as  if  from  the  Shah  of  Persia,  in 
which  it  was  written — '  Thou  who  art  K^r&-Kh4n,  the  moment  our 
mandate  shall  reach  thee,  know  that  we  have  resolved  to  send  thee,  with 
thy  whole  army,  against  the  enemies  who  are  about  to  invade  these  parts. 
Wherefore,  with  as  great  preparations  as  possible,  march  out  of  the 
city,  within  five  days,  and  pitch  thy  tents  in  a  place  called  Kavakilda, 
(the  place  of  poplar  trees,)  in  order  to  be  ready,  on  our  second  notice, 
to  go  where  occasion  requires,  or  to  come  to  us  instantly.'  K^&- 
Khin  accordingly  departed  from  the  city,  with  all  his  forces  and  his 
family,  and  encamped  at  the  appointed  place;  at  the  same  time,  the 
citiaens  arose,  and  putting  the  few  soldiers  that  were  left  behind  to  the 
sword,  they  shut  the  gates  upon  the  khan,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Selim,  mentioning  what  was  done,  and  offering  to  surrender  the  city, 
if  he  wotild  appoint  as  their  governor  Mehemet  Bey,  their  country- 
man, who  was  then  in  the  sultan's  court. 

'^  This  proposal  was  very  agreeable  to  Selim,  but  fearing  to  trust  so 
deceitful  a  people,  he  deferred  recognising  them  for  a  whole  year, 
daring  all  which  time,  the  city  was  besieged  by  Kara-Kh4n,  and  fierce 
skirmishes  took  place  frequently,  and  the  lofty,  ancient  walls  of  the 
dty  alone  saved  it  from  being  sacked. 

**  At  length  Saltan  Selim  sent  Mehemet  Bey  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  relief  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  two  amues  appeared  in  sight  of 
one  another,  the  ardour  for  fighting,  if  such  ever  existed,  diminished 
exceedingly,  and  both  parties  remained  in  battle  array. 

'*  At  this  momentous  period,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  great  cloud 
of  batterfiiesi,  which,  fiying  over  the  space  between  tlie  armies,  divided 
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themaelTes  into  two  puiieSy*— 4Jie  wliiie  going  to  the  Qsnanlii,  and 
the  red  to  l&e  FeniiBs.  PrasenlJj  the  wliite  charged  the  red»  and 
after  a  fierce  (butterflj)  conflict^  Tanqnuhed  and  rotfted  IheoL  The 
sword  could  hardly  hsfo  elfiMted  what  these  inaeett  prodnoed  in  the 
mind  of  both  sides.  The  Osmanlis,  inspired  with  courage  \j  the  good 
omen,  fell  bravely  on  the  Peniaas,  and  easily  skw  and  rooted  an  anny 
filled  with  terror,  and  enlirdiy  dispirited  by  the  same  strange  omou 
Aaumg  <he  captiTes  was  Kirk  KhAn,  whose  head  was  ord«ed  to  be 
struck  off  by  Mehemet  Bey.'' 

^  He  who  draws  the  sword  of  injnstioe  shafl  be  kiEed  by  it,*'  said 
the  pasha,  smiling  at  this  acooimt  oi  the  snperstilaKm  of  the  OsaflMBlis 
in  past  ages;  and  I  little  thou^t  at  the  time  that  I  ahonld,  setteel^ 
two  years  afterwards,  on  his  b^g  signally  defeated  in  an  engngeBsenfc 
with  the  Egyptians,  hear  equally  gross  and  absurd  superstitions  mooted 
and  received  as  truths  in  his  venr  presence;  but  misfortune  invariaii^ 
brings  out  the  strong  or  the  weak  points  of  a  man's  character,  aecordt- 
ing  to  whidi  may  be  most  true  to  his  nature. 

<^  Several  of  the  Osraanli  sultans  have  resided  witlun  these  waBs^ 
have  they  not?**  inquired  the  pasha. 

'*  Murad,  the  servant  of  the  Glorified,  wintered  here,  after  the  con- 
qvest  of  Baghd4d,  and  "  The  old  man  was  proceeding  in  his 
relation,  whoi  the  musical  voice  of  the  Muedn  was  heard  prodsiming 
even  prayer  from  the  menarch  of  the  palace.  The  MuHah  Hollowed 
forthwith,  with  sundry  riow,  sonorous  Allahs;  the  servants  departed 
for  the  carpets  for  genuflexion  and  prostration;  and  I  withdrew,  not 
without  promises  bdng  exacted,  to  be  early  in  the  morning  wi^  tbe 
pasha. 


SONG. 

BT  BABMSr  BBALLAOHAV. 

•'Apaasoi 

AnaaselMlie 


Con  1ii&«r,  eose  hither,  and  nt  bj  me, 
Uader  the  fhaie  of  ths  greenwood  tree ; 
Tve  m  seoret,  dearest,  to  marmur  to  thee, 

On  thoee  twin  Ups  dewy  and  tender ; 
And  thus  while  I  nt,  to  thy  bosom  prest, 
Wi&  aU  thy  lowe  in  thy  look  eenfiMt, 
Oil,  wonder  Bot  if  I  feel  mon  bleat 

Than  Idngi  on  their  throoef  of  qden- 
door. 

Thy  foioe  has  a  BiBnB  to  etay  the  hoois, 
Thy  smiles  are  as  sweet  as  those  garden 

bowen^ 

^When  broider*d  by  May  with  the  roaiest 
flowers 

That  somaMr  dde  ever  beam'd  on; 
And  in  Ihoae  eyes*  aa  the  wtaning 

bright, 
Is  sitting  a  Cupid— a  simlike  jfprite— 
Oh,  nerer  haHi  Baid  in  tisiob  of  light, 

A  lovelier  Image  dream'd  eo. 


'-^T.J.  Oirtll«T. 


The  bedks,  tbe  aenes,  I  loved  ao  wdl. 
The  evenntf  walk  in  ite  leafy  dell. 
The  midnytt  planets,  whnae  fadiaat  tfdi 

Coald  cheer  my  aolitnde  only, 
Aze  changed^-and  bo  more  war  jojs 

impart 
When  thoa  att  away,  who  my  Aj^ 
Therestaikds  a  Tenmie  withk  arb 

And  thoa  art  its  lool  oi^. 

APhantom  of  Beaaty, mora  bright  than 

May, 
FlitsnmndBM  like  sanlighi^  and  gilds 

my  way— 
Her  smiles,  her  g]aiioea,whei«ver  I  atray, 

lake  showers  of  roses  ftU  o'er  me ; 
Come  tell  me,  dearest,  come  tell  me  trae, 
The  name  of  &is  Phantom  that 


mr  view, 
Or  need  f  declare ^at  while  sitflngby  yon 
The  Real  of  this  Phantom's  before  me? 


*  This  aneodote  is,  I  believe,  related  of  some  other  battle ;  bat  Achmet  Effendi 
is  supported  by  Cantemlr,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  in  lus  *<  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,**  that  the  tradition  is  atfesched  to  the  contest  in  qnestion. 
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EDnSB  BT  OEOH6E    RATHOVP. 

**  ^^^^r^■^  W|iiuinniiii    Imlliiiii,  puL  xamm." — TVmoe. 


fwyitirtimi  iriiii  Meaars.  lloirisy  WinstoHy*  and  Tahonrdiney 
fiv  tlie  nle  0£  one  moiflij  of  the  Higrmai^eit  property^  and  the  result 

hy  liiMe  gendamen,  gteai^  diBooncerted  the  subject  of 

Affutk  bai  Elliston  been  baffled  ia  his  views  of  pact* 

iienfaip— Batb,  LirerpoQl,  the  HajBiacket !  — -  thrioe  had  he  been 

in  his  besettang  ambitioB;  and  he  now  met  Cdman,  at  the 

of  his  third  and  kst  season  on  the  Hajnuffket  boordi^ 

no  feeHinga  of  cordiality  and  scarcely  the  sentiment  of  good  wilL 

The  cause  -of  the  above  sale  was  ^e  Jieavy  loss  on  the  two  experi- 

ital  seaaonn^  particalarij  the  last,  in  which  Colman  had  made  an 

effinrt  to  rival  his  gigantic  neighbour  the  Opera-house^  encountering 

the  naoBSter  on  its  own  gronndsi  and  atten^>ting  to  wield  those  mighty 

angjuea  fitted  coif  to  -Ae  gnap  of  his  (qiponent.    With  the  courage 

of  David,  but  without  his  judgment^  Gohnan  beheld  the  Groliali  sl^ 

«nhiirt;  and  having  ezfaaosted  Jhis  resources  in  a  vain  attempt  at  the 

oplendonr  and  pageantry  of  boBei,  was  now  compelled  to  take  steps  of 

a  Car  different  fashion,  and  put  up  with  the  more  homely  condition  of 

*^  offdinaij  time"  and  .comnon  sense.     ^  The  EnchMited  Ishmd,* 

vUcfa  he  had  lately  piroduae^  was  an  illusion  in  opposite  effects  to 

those  he  hadantictpated— that  the  money  taeni  like  magic,  there  is  no 

denying  for  the  manager  expended  on  this  ill-judged  experiment  no 

ioH  than  leOCtf^  of  whieh  his  ^'  Enchanted  Island"  did  not  recover 

teUm  one  Aininy. 

EUiston  was  likewise  deprived  of  his  position  as  stage-mani^er,  that 

being  BOW  ^en  to  Winston;  Init  he  still  retained  its  emdu- 

whicht  with  ha  pay  as  actor,  amounted,  ai  the  dose  of  the 

On  the  18th  rf  Jul/,  a  petUe  ^omedie,  written  by  Cherry,  under 
file  title  of  '<  The  YIU^;  or,  The  World's  Epitome,"  was  produced 
at  this  theatre.  ConsidenUe  opposition  attended  the  progress  of  ^e 
piece;  and  in  the  seeond  aet,  EDaton,  under  the  old  impulse,  stepped 
forwsdrd,  begging  earnestly  ^t  the  audience  would  hear  it  to  the 
doae,  which  jrequeat  lie  actually  impveased  on  his  bended  knee;  an 
afpeal  poarcflbd  as  that  of  Lord  Broaghaw  himself^  who  no  doubt  had 

•  Mr.  WSnaloB  didl  en  ^  9fh  of  Jdy  kit,  at  his  home  ia  Charles  BtitH, 
Caveat  Gaidca.  From  this  gentUnnin,  the  eonipiler  of  the  present  memoin 
laomed  the  gmtsr  part  of  the  docameiiti»  letten,  &&,  appertaining  to  the  life  of 
nislon,  and  ibo  mach  tiieatrieal  matter  inddental  to  the  aolort  time.  Ifr. 
Wtttiton  was  renmfcaMe  for  his  aeenrate  informaUon  on  draanlie  affuis  and 
hiitiionic  biompliy  ooaneolad  with  the  last  half  centory,  which,  to  the  lovers  of 
the  stage,  rendeivd  his  ioeiely  highly  agreeable.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  serrioeable  IHends  JBllislon  ever  posMteed. 

in  1S35,  Mr.  Morris  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Haynurket  Theatre  by  pur- 
dissf  of  ^  the  sfaarei. 
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treasured  up  the  effect,  at  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  celebrated 

speech  on  Reform.     The  petition  was  granted — ^but  the  '*  World's 

Epitome,"  unlike  '^  the  whole  bill,"  did  not  pass  into  a  law,  for  it 

was  damned  on  the  first  reading,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  the  y^ 

and  hootings  of  an  indignant  audience.     The  fnnstemeniy  however, 

was  not  confined  to  the  body  of  spectators,  for  a  difference  taking  place 

between  Mathews  and  EUiston,  in  the  couUsseSy  the  former  aocusiiig 

our  hero  of  some  neglect,  EUiston  responded  in  that  peculiar  language 

which  never  fails  ''  to  stir  men's  blood,"  and  a  blow  from  his  irritated 

antagonist  was  the  prompt  rejoinder.  At  the  oonmienoement  of  the  fiuroe, 

EUiston,  under  great  excitement,  made  a  rambling  appeal  to  the 

audience,  but  here  also  he  appeared  to  get  the  worst  rf  it,  although  he 

had  withdrawn  the  play,  at  the  sentence  of  the  house,  which  had  so 

emphatically  pronounced  there  should  be  no  two  bites  at  a  Cherry, 

On  the  following  day,  a  letter  by  Robert  William  appeared  in  tbe 

pubHc  prints. 

^  Haymarket  Theatie^  July  SO,  1805. 

"  Sir, — Some  misrepresentations  having  taken  place  respecting  an 
occurrence  at  this  theatre,  last  night,  in  which  I  was  a  party,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  it  correctly. 

'^  It  is  true  that  a  momentary  altercation  did  arise  between  Mr. 
Mathews  and  myself,  which  was  attended  with  some  warmth  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  '  was  knocked  down  twice,'  nor  indeed 
that  I  was  knocked  down  at  aU.  Nor  is  it  true  that  I  was  placed  in 
any  situation  humiliating  to  the  feelings  of  a  man,  or  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

"  What  the  circumstances  were,  I  wiU  not  intrude  on  the  pnblic 
I  only  explain  what  they  were  not.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  Mr.  Mathews  and  myself  becoming 
friendly  with  each  other;  and  were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  no  one 
more  willing  than  myself  to  acknowledge  his  zeal  at  all  times  for  the 
interests  of  his  profession  and  the  wdfare  of  the  establishment  to 
which  he  might  belong. 

'^  It  has  been  aUeged  that  I  am  extremely  officious  in  addressing 
the  audience  on  many  occasions.  If  to  my  office,  as  stage-manager, 
the  term  officious  be  applied,  I  do  plead  guilty  to  the  performance  of 
my  duty,  but  I  do  not  confess  to  any  less  worthy  signification  of  the 
word.  I  trouble  the  audience  with  observations  only  when  I  may 
deem  it  necessary,  and  always  endeavour  to  do  so  with  respect 

'*  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  W.  Elliston." 

''  Having  been  bystanders  during  the  difierence  which  occurred 
between  Mr.  EUiston  and  Mr.  Mathews,  at  the  Hajrmarket  Theatre^ 
on  Friday  night  last,  we  fed  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  EUiston  having  been  knocked  down  on  that  occasion 
is  totaUy  void  of  truth,  and  that  no  circumstances  took  place  which 
were  in  any  respect  dishonourable  to  that  gentleman,  or,  indeed,  to 
either  of  them.  '^  Robert  Palmer, 

"  Charles  Taylor, 
'<  John  Palmer, 
"  W.  T.  Hatton, 
"  F.  G.  Waldron,  (Prompter.)" 
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Thus  ended  the  aflbir  in  the  theatre  itself,  but  innumerable  were 
the  squibe  let  off  in  the  public  journals  from  the  ashes  of  this  discord. 
Newspaper  letters  on  private  grievances  are  fair  game  to  the  idle 
public,  who  beat  about  for  amusement;  and  although  EOiston  had 
satisfiMStorily  proved  he  had  not  been  <'  knocked  down  by  Mathews," 
jet  he  laid  himself  open  to  so  many  sly  shots  from  quills  in  ambuscade» 
that  it  required  his  whole  armour  of  equanimity  to  preserve  him  from 
being  positively  riddled. 

EUiston*s  reeent  triumph  in  the  part  of  Duhe  Aranza^  at  Drury 
Lane,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  success  at  the  Haymarket  only  less 
bnUiant  from  the  nature  of  the  drama  in  which  he  appeared— -a 
musical  entertainment,  entitled  '^  Three  and  the  Deuce.''  This 
piece  had  been  produced  at  the  same  theatre  ten  years  previous  to 
the  present  event,  the  principal  part  or  parts  having  been  written 
eipiesfily  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Bannister's  versatility  of  genius;  an 
experiment,  however,  which  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 
EDiston,  who  had  heretofore  accomplished  some  triumphs  not  dissimilar 
to  the  present  namely,  a  decided  success  on  Bannister^s  own  ground 
—was  by  no  means  deterred  from  the  trial  by  the  records  of  the 
theatrical  decade.  The  fantastic  triune  impersonation  suited  admirably 
his  fimcy,  whilst  emulation  kept  up  a  state  of  irritabili^  which  could 
only  be  allayed  by  plajring  the  character  without  delay.  The  versa- 
tility of  powers  (if  we  may  venture  so  lofty  a  term)  necessaiy  to 
success  in  the  psrt  of  ''The  Singles"  might  very  reasonably  have 
attracted  public  favour  to  this  "  announcement  in  ^e  bills,"  for  Ellis- 
too  was  both  a  pleasing  singer  and  an  elegant  dancer,  while  his  savair 
/aire  oi  the  mock  heroic  and  perception  of  broad  farce,  all  conspired  to 
the  fidr  promise.  The  piece  was  acted  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the 
trial  was  another  decided  hit;  like  Diana,  the  actor  was  equally  divine 
under  bis  three  phases,  and  the  petUe  comedie  was,  from  this  time^ 
assigned  to  him,  by  legal  conveyance  of  popular  approbation,  his  own 
freehold. 

In  the  course  of  this  season,  another  outbreak  took  place  in  the 
Little  Theatre,  which,  commencing  in  deep  tragedy,  concluded,  very 
properly,  in  downright  farce.  Do wton  had  chosen  for  bis  benefit  Foote's 
burlesque  piece,  entitled  "  The  Tailors,"  or  ''  A  Tragedy  for  Warm 
Weather,"  in  which  the  fraternity  of  the  thimble  were  not  treated  with 
the  respect  which  their  importance  in  all  ages  appears  to  have  ei^oyed, 
and  they  now  resolved,  like  the  Ejiights  of  the  Shoulder  Knot  at 
Bath,  some  years  before,  (on  the  representation  of  "  High  life  Below 
Stairs",)  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  their  order,  and  at  die  same  time 
to  shew  a  spirit.  A  pallid  battalion  of  tailors  occupied  (as  well  they 
might)  the  dress  boxes,  another  operative  line  threaded  the  pit,  whilst 
not  a  lew  were  prepared  for  backing  the  suit  in  the  galleries.  Dowton 
had  advertised  "  The  Tailors,"  but  they  had  resolved  on  '*  Measure  far 
Measured*  Being  well  assured  that  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle, 
Dowton,  on  his  appearance  in  the  part  of  Francisco^  was  assailed  by 
no  less  a  missile  than  a  pair  of  tremendous  shears,  which  would  at  once 
have  cut  the  thread  of  his  existence  had  the  act  been  an  echo  to  the 
wiD.  This  pretty  strong  demonstration  of  hostility  caused  the  im- 
mediate interference  of  the  constables,  and  in  three  minutes,  the  uproar 


cnlated,  flttting^  that  in  oonaeqaenee  of  tlia  Buidem  itkmfmn  of  JIJs. 
XaiMitoii*  ^dbo  was  to  Iwre  peraoDtted  iSir  Hatty  WUdmry  the  coawd^ 
■roaM  luwnoidtkfy  be  defiaredy  md  ^  Siie  S^ioept  to  Conqoer*  ir«e 
the  substitute.  ''  The  Constant  Couple**  not  having  been  acted  ISnr 
some  years  previous  to  this  events  and  public  curiosity  being  consi- 
derahly  eze^ei  in  itespoct  of  the  preaeat  east  of  its  hm^  the  theatre 
was  miwacirrwiniy  attended.  As  to  the  handhillsj  they  of  oourse  had 
net  the  e^e  of  tot  a  SHMill  poartiai  of  die  '^British  puhticy^  aad  Ite 
gneirtierpAitof  tkeandieiMe,  nader  a  aense  of  dJaigyowtMepi;,  iidt  ia» 
dlinediD  "^  take  itoflfc^  (as  d^  aaon^-leiiderB  ezprets  it)  in  sqbm  odier 
arfMsy  and  had  n  row  for  their  »oaey.  Dae  aaliaf action  bemg  paid 
in  diis  manner,  Gddsndth  wns  •entered  ^xyo^*  Faxqdbar,  ao^  die 
whadtntaon  was  permitted  to  prooeed. 

Buton  tbefcMowingdiyone  of  dM)ae  awkward  oanfr^flteii^ 
of  wUdi  we  M«h  to  oon£Bes  we  hate  met  with  mone  examples  dum 
tiie  present,  in  die  eonrae  of  onr  theatrioal  Heading. 

fie  as  but  a  dnft  swain — n  poor,  pkiliil  kwer,  wo  Terily  beliere,  wko 
eannotanticipatedftewhinisyof  hk  mistress  A^^e  the  litde  ei^Hiee  has 
beingwvlkin  her^^one  of  those  instances  M  it,  in  which  efiaets  ai^  al^^ 
^  to  lead  eavBQS.''  And  he  is  but  a  bungling  e^mjoxor — n  ciumsy,  heavy- 
ftigered  jaok«-a-i0nt»  who  eaanot  teU  you  the  very  aoe,  knato,  or  qneen, 
daacing  in  your  thou^ts,  even  h^ote  you  have  made  14)  your  mind 
on  the  coilonr  of  your  card.  But  what  is  permitted  to  the  lover,  or 
lodged  for  in  die  conjuror,  may  perhaps  become  a  queationaUe  quality 
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fai  wiweble  bongs,  wlio  ave  eqiected  to  work  hy  Ae  mpmxe  woi 
nib,  and  not  Bke  tfaofle  wbo,  in  their  vDOMtike  of  coamge^  sttempt  to 
Hafiaj  h  by  aetting  tmUi  at  defiance. 

Noi  to  detain  the  reader  longer  in  onr  di^lajp  of  Bieti^bor ;  on  the 
anhaeqnent  di^,  aa  we  h«ve  aaid,  to  thia  proviaonat  eooiedj  at  Druij 
Lane»  liie  foDovring  eriHqmel  appeared  in  a  joamal,  eaUed  '^The 
Britiah  Neptone:"— "  Theatre  Bo^al  Dnaj  Lane.  Laat  night,  Far^ 
qdhaf^B  aprig^tlj  eomedj,  ^The  Conatant  Conple,'  waa  moat  bar-^ 
barooaty  miwdered  at  tiiia  theatre.  The  Urely  kni^  waa  hr  EDiaton 
ledneed  to  a  doD  piece  of  affeclation*-4t  waa  Tom  JErramdioL  Betm 
CSacikr^a  doihea.  CKndlir  waa  altogether  loot  in  the  httids  of  Ban* 
nif<er  ■  it  approached  Farqnhar  as  nearlj  as  Ihe  firog  resembled  the 
or  in  the  ftiUe.  Ifiaa  Mellon  was  not  Aoronghly  unpleasant  in  her 
lepteaeutatiop  of  AngeHea ;  bat  critioism  has  not  langoage  aerece 
ew>wigh  to  depcecate  the  impcilinenoe  of  Barrjmore  ptwiMwiwg  to  put 
Inmaelf  forwurd  in  the  part  of  Cobmd  Standard.  We  were  scaieelj 
less  oflfended  with  Dowton's  attempt  at  Alderman  Sbat^&r-— it  was 
only  not  abscdately  the  worst  thing  we  ever  saw." 

Socdli  was  the  ''minor^  in  whidi  the  Diuy  Lane  con^Moy— ladies 
and  gentlemen— beheld  their  nnhappy  featores  at  their  toilet  on  the 
IbDowing  morning^-*8anda7.  On  their  swollen  heads,  UadL  eyes,  and 
lacerated  noses,  &ey  gazed  in  dlent  stupefaction.  They  had  dearly 
been  crudlybelaboiffed  byelves— theyictims  of  pawwawing— in  their 
deqs  {^  Saturday  niglits  are  the  Sabbaths  of  witches,)  ai^  acknow- 
ledged the  proridenoe  of  having  esa^wd  with  life  itself. 

Thej  however  determined,  like  the  petulant  beauty,  to  be  re* 
▼enged  upon  their  looking-glsas,  and  with  all  the  vkdenoe  of  the  fidr, 
fctiaten,  Banynore,  IXiwton,  and  Bannister,  commeneed  s  prosecution 
i^gainst  the  old  **  Neptune,*  which  would  inevitably  have  brought  him 
froos  his  ootal  palaee^  on  tiie  dry  floor  of  the  Court  of  ]B3ng^s  Bendi, 
but  for  the  mercy  of  the  very  mortals  themselves  iHiom  he  had  so 
deeply  iigured.  The  prosecution  was  stayed— «  compromifie  waa 
entered  into— the  proprietors  of  the  pi^r  pa^ng  of  course  all  ex« 
penses,  and  a  supplenrantal  fifty  pounds  to  the  Drcvy  Lane  Theatrical 
Fund. 

Whilst  on  the  sulject  of  **  outrages'*  we  must  beg  leave  to  narrate 
an  act  of  surpassing  audad^,  to  the  cost  of  poor  Dowton.  Li  the  old 
Drary  Lane  theatre,  many  of  the  dressing-rooms  were  on  the  level 
of  the  landing  beneath  the  stage.  During  the  representation  of 
some  pieoe,  idieron  Dowton  had  to  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  trap 
through  the  stage,  his  face  beingtomed  towards  the  andienee,  EUistoa 
and  1%  Camp,  who  were  concealed  bdow,  had  provided  themsdvea 
with  smidl  ratan  canes,  and  as  tiieir  brother  actor,  who  was  playing  a 
serious  part,  was  slowly  descending  to  solemn  music,  Aey  iqiplied  their 
stidwsharplyandrapidlyto  the  thinly-dad  calves  of  his  legs.  Poor  Dow- 
ton, whose  duty  it  was  to  hck  as  dignified  and  intrenohant  as  a  riiost» 
amarting  under  the  pain,  could  scarcely  refirain  the  expression  of  it  by 
a  positive  screedi,  wh3st  he  curvetted  with  his  heels,  like  a  horse  in 
Dncrow's  arena.  Choking  with  tage,  he  was  at  length  whoHy  let 
down,  andbeingnowcompletelyoutof  sight  of  the  audioice,  he  looked 
eam^tiy  round  to  discover  the  base  perpetrators  of  the  violence. 
EDiaton  and  his  eompsoiion  had,  of  course,  absconded*-it  was  decamp 
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with  each  of  them;  but  at  this  moment  Charles  Holland,  dresaed  to 
the  very  finish  of  fashion,  worthy  of  Gibber  himsdf,  was  crosaiiig 
&om  one  of  the  rooms.  The  enraged  actor,  mistaking  his  man,  and 
believing,  by  Holland's  imperturbability  of  manner,  he  was  in  fact  the 
real  offender,  seized  a  mop  at  that  moment  immersed  in  most  un- 
-seemly  water,  and  thrusting  it  in  his  face,  utterly  destroyed  wig, 
ruffles,  point  lace,  and  every  particular  of  his  elaborate  attire.  In 
vain  Holland  protested  his  innocence,  and  implored  for  mercy-^liia 
cries  only  whetted  the  iqppetite  of  the  other's  revenge,  and  again  and 
again  the  saturated  mop  was  at  work  over  his  finery.  Some^diat 
appeased  at  last,  Dowton  quitted  his  victim;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
the  pron^ter's  bell  had  announced  the  commencement  of  the  piece  in 
which  Holland  was  to  have  appeared.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
drama  was  proceeding — Holland  already  called  to  the  stage!  aU  was 
confusion  thrice  confounded.  An  apology  for  <'  the  mddtn  mditpoti" 
Hon  of  Mr,  HoUaneT  was  made,  and  the  public  informed  that  De  Camp 
had  *^  kindly  undertaken  to  go  on  for  tkepartP* 

In  April  (1806)  Elliston  applied  for  permission  of  the  Haymarket 
authorities  to  advertise  Colnum's  pleasant  little  comedy,  "  Blue  Devils," 
for  his  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  to  which  he  received  the  foUowing 
direct  answer: — 

**  The  proprietors  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  present  their  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Elliston,  and  acquaint  him  that  past  circumstances  pre- 
vent their  acceding  to  the  request  Mr.  Elliston  has  so  unexpectedly 
done  them  the  honour  of  expressing." 

This  note  was  in  Colman's  own  hand-writing.  Such  was  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  that  sweet  friendship  which  had  been  so  lately 
sealed  in  pledges  of  choice  Madeira,  and  witnessed  in  the  little  ^^  rump- 
parliament  "  at  Waldron's.  "  At  lover's  perjuries,  they  say,  Jove 
laughs,"  but  theatrical  friendships  are  a  joke  much  beyond  them.  An 
April  day  has  greater  certainty,  and  a  fiaah  of  lightning  as  much 

durabiHty— 

^  They  qaarrel  iMat  a  pin  or  feather. 
And  wonder  how  they  came  together." 

xxm. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Elliston  became  first  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman,  who  proved  one  of  his  truest  and  most  valuable 
friends  during  his  professional  career — ^Mr.  Warner  Phipps,  actuary 
of  the  Albion  Assurance  Company — a  man  of  sound  understanding, 
acute  judgment,  and  rare  sincerity.  To  Mr.  Phipps,  Elliston  was 
indebted  for  the  best  advice  in  his  repeated  difiiculties,  and  for  pecu- 
niary aids  which  never  were  denied  when  the  object  appeared  reason- 
able in  itself  and  creditable  to  his  good  name. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  our  hero  was  engaged  principally  in 
Dublin,  to  which  place  his  friend  transmitted  any  London  intelligence 
which  he  deemed  might  be  useful  or  gratifying.  Amongst  his  earliest 
letters  was  the  following: — 

'^  Neither  the  fame  you  have  acquired,  nor  the  wealth  you  ought  to 
be  accumulating,  should  satisfy  your  own  conscience,  as  certainly  they 
cannot  acquit  you  to  yotur  fazoily  for  that  disregard  which  you  shew 
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to  society  as  a  member  of  it.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  fancying 
yoa  are  merely  despising  appearances  by  violating  the  proprieties  of  life. 
Xtue — a  man  may  live  too  servilely  to  tiie  world's  opinion,  but  it  follows 
not  that  he  should  contemn  the  conventions  and  the  decencies  of  the ' 
commonwealth.  I  will  not  offend  you  by  descending  to  particulars, 
I  know  I  am  speaking  to  a  man  of  discernment — I  hope  also  to  one  of 
fortitude.  If  I  have  as  yet  not  said  enough,  I  should  still  fall  short, 
though  I  were  to  write  a  volume. 

^*  I  shall  at  oncCy  therefore,  dismiss  this  part  of  my  letter. 

"You  may  know,  perhaps,  in  what  manner  the  Haymarket  has 
ahnffled  on  since  your  estrangement.  Fawcett  does  not  take  kindly  to 
your  comedy,  and  Kae  positively  burlesques  your  tragedy.  The  former, 
in  his  real  department,  has  imquestionably  great  power,  but  Vapid, 
Megrim,  Bob  Handy,  and  many  others  he  has  lately  meddled  with, 
require  the  touches  of  another  penciL  Rae  is  not^  perhaps,  without 
effects,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  person.  His  form  is  good,  his  counte- 
nance impressive,  and  his  voice  of  considerable  compass;  but  his 
deportment  is  loose,  his  eye  dumb,  and  his  tones  without  variety  or 
modulation.  I  can  say  nothing  of  his  understanding,  for  I  have  not 
been  in  his  company.  As  to  his  Octavian,  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
inflated  piece  of  Jack  Puddingism  in  my  days. 

«<  I  am  convinced  it  should  not  be  your  object  to  play  in  London, 
both  during  winter  and  summer.  In  the  latter  season,  take  your 
Drury  fame  into  the  country — ^you  will  make  more  money,  preserve 
your  health,  and  delight  your  fancy  by  variety  of  scene. 

**  I  enclose  you  a  pasquinade,  which  I  understand  was  uttered  aloud 
from  the  boxes^  the  other  night,  and  which  appeared  in  a  morning  print 
of  yesterday.     What  it  wants  in  wit  is  made  up  in  truth: — 

« « Mr.  Rae— Mr.  Rae— 
Ah !  prithee— go  avay— 
Toa  are  a  sorry  lad, 
And  jou  act  so  very  htd 
That  yoa'U  surely  orire  me  mad. 
If  you  stay_Mr.  Rae ! ' " 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  a  certain  clique  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  Drury  Lane,  in  conjunction  with  sundry  town  wits,  (and  amongst 
them,  Theodore  Hook,  then  a  young  man,)  for  a  revival  of  some  of  the 
London  clubs,  which  had  lately  fallen  into  abeyance.  Elliston  was 
the  very  Monk  of  the  ^'  Restoration." 

Their  immediate  object  was  a  resuscitation  of  the  **  Humbug  Club," 
which  had  originally  been  projected  by  Mr.  Perry,  proprietor  of  the 
**  Morning  Clm>nicie,'*  and  from  whom  the  new  party  received  many 
of  die  old  forms  and  ceremonies.  Mr.  Ferry,  in  fact,  *'  gave  the 
people  a  constitution,'*  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  nominally  placed. 
Colman,  who,  from  foregone  conclusions,  **  was  unable  to  appear," 
was  yet,  like  Ariel,  a  most  potent  agent,  invisible,  and  duly  executed 
the  good  bidding  of  Ferry  the  Prospero,  on  the  enchanted  soil  of  the 
Oxford  Coffee  House,  where  the  roystering  crew  were  fraternized. 

"  The  Humbug" — that  is,  the  "  old  original" — had  been  assembled 
on  the  first  month  of  several  years,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  ^Ir. 
Ferry,  who  was  designated  **Bumbugallo  Rex,^  and  countersigned  by 
his  secretary,  ^'  Screech*^  These  proclamations  were  exceedingly 
humorous,  and  may  be  read  on  the  files  of  the  '^  Chronicle"  of  the 
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foimd  to  do.    When  once  a  d«g  lias  had  his  day,  the  best  voltaic 
battery  will  but  make  him  wag  his  taiL 

• 

In  the  course  of  Efliston's  bvief  visit  to  DuUiii,  he  was  surprised^ 
one  morning,  by  a  viart  fnm  a  dashing  j€ivakg  felUkmy  who,  uncere- 
monioosly  entering  his  room,  grasped  him  by  the  hand  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  vice,  invoking  on  hjm  many  days  of  joy  and  good  fortmie. 
Startled  by  this  amicable  assanlti  EUiskm  in:  vain  cudgelled  his  brains 
to  bring  his  friead  into  court  and  lecdteethm,  and  was,  in  fact,  as 
much  perplexed  as  at  the  onexpeeted  meeting  with  poor  Alice,  three 
years  before. 

Far  more  amused  t&aa  mortified  at  the  comediaa'if  dilemma,  the 
stranger,  in  all  the  exahatioD  of  high  spirits  and  rosy  prosperity, 
bantered  him  for  awhile  on  his  fraS  pledges  of  friendddp^  playing  off,  at 
the  same  time,  a  thousand  bauffintneriesy  which,  if  accounted  by  his 
self-applause,  would  have  thrown  Carliid  or  listoA  into  the  shade* 
Exploding,  at  length,  into  a  rear  of  kragkter,  wkieh  verily  shook  the 
little  quadrangular  chamber  in  which  diey  had  met-— ^  Why,  don't  you 
know  me?  Donald?"  cried  he — "  Donald,  at  Saint  PaoFs? — ^Don't  you 
recollect  Donald--pii^  Donald?  Bobertr  The  veil  immediately 
dropped  from  before  the  ms  of  ear  hens  ^bo  at  once  recaUed  to 
memory  his  truant  schoolfdow,  ^  pug  Donald,"  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
the  many  occasions  on  which  each  being  soundly  whipped  for  their 
common  fault,  the  birch  of  Dr.  Roberts  might  well  be  supposed  to 
have  ^*  twined  their  hearts  in  one!" 

About  the  time  Robert  William  took  flight  from  St  Paul's  to  Bath, 
his  schoohnate,  Donald,  made  an  equally  abrupt  excursion  to  the  sea 
coast— one  for  the  stage,  the  other  on  boiurd  ship.  Doadd  had  secreted 
himself,  like  a  rat,  in  the  hold  of  a  coaster,  which  having  put  to 
sea,  he  crept  from  his  hidSi^-place,  begging,  in  piteous  accents,  the 
mercy  of  the  master,  and  that  he  might  be  received  as  a  cabin  boy. 
His  prayer  was  granted — ^in  £gu^  it  was  too  late  f(»  refusal — and  m 
thb  situation  he  reaMined  fbrfnll  three  years.  Attfaesge  of  eighteen, 
he  was  made  mate  of  a  vessel  saifing  from  North  Britain,  and  there 
being  a  press  on  the  river  just  at  this  time,  Donald  was  illegally  seized 
by  a  man-of-war's  gan^  and  put  on  board  a  tender,  whence  he  was 
shipped  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  Being  a  good  seaman,  he  was  rated 
able,  and  his  exempUuy  conduct  being  noticed  by  the  first  lieutenant, 
he  was  speedily  appointed  quarter-master.  In  a  brush  with  a  French 
frigate,  Donald  behaved  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  quarter-deeky  as  midshipman.  He  had  now  been  gazetted  lieu- 
tenant three  months,  and  having  been  a  week  in  Dublin,  had  disco- 
vered, in  knocking  about  the  town,  the  companion  of  his  early  days,  his 
partner  in  many  a  stolen  afternoon,  and  a  large  shareholder  in  their 
joint-stock  of  flagdiation. 

Elliston  was  immediately  made  known  to  such  of  Donald's  family  who 
were  at  that  time  resident  in  Dublin.  He  passed  several  gala  days  in 
the  society  of  his  friend;  and  their  imaginations  being  so  vividly 
recalled  to  the  scenes  of  youth,  they  conducted  themselves,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  so  much  like  schoolboys,  that  they  were  once  more 
joint  tenants  of  the  same  narrow  apartment,  but  that — ^the  watch-house. 
Donald  of  course  went  to  see  his  friend  act,  and  weU,  indeed,  might  he 
have  been  delighted,  for  this  occasion  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first  on 
which  he  had  ever  entered  the  doors  of  a  playhouse. 
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-^-road  between  Slinderhook  and  the  river  Hudson,  in  the 
Columbia,  State  of  New  York,  stands  a  countiy  "  tavern  and 
uuch  frequented  by  travellers  in  stage-coaches,  gigs,  sulkies, 
wagons,  extras,  exclusive  extras,  and  (in  winter)  bj  sleighs, 
-iiown  by  the  name  of  the  "  Washington's  Horse,"  a  vague  tradi- 
rxisting  that  General  George  Washington,  on  a  journey  to  'York, 
»ured  the  place  by  his  presence,  and  permitted  his  horse  to  have  a 
d  of  chopped  hay,  oatmeal,  and  salt,  in  the  adjoining  stable.  An 
..L-^torical  picture  hangs  over  the  door,  representing,  on  an  extensive 
burface,  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  British  and  German  soldiers, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  flying,  in  most  admired  disorder,  before  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  Americans — ^perhaps  an  advanced  guard — ^who, 
having  discharged  all  their  ammunition,  are  using  the  butt  ends  of 
their  rifles  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which 
loiter  through  lack  of  quick  heels.  General  Washington,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  day  is  all  his  own,  dismounts  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance from  his  neighing  steed— a  gigantic  war-horse,  which  appears 
in  a  straining  anxiety  to  have  a  run  after  the  European  hares.  In  a 
central  and  conspicuous  position  over  this  grand  specimen  of  historic 
art  is  a  lion  in  a  very  exhausted  or  dying  attitude,  with  a  barn-door 
fowl  or  game  cock  (termed  in  the  American  language,  a  he-biddy) 
mounted  at  the  back  of  the  monarch's  mane,  and  crowing  cock-a^doodle" 
dooy  as  plain  as  a  wooden  carving  can  appear  to  be  uttering  that  na- 
tural chant,  so  descriptive  of  the  bird's  pride  and  exultation  at  having 
beaten  the  lion  in  some  unknown  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
not  affront  the  reader's  sagacity  to  observe,  that  the  lion  represents 
John  Bull,  and  the  heroic  bird,  with  its  shrill  doodle-cry,  typifies  no 
less  a  personage  than  Yankee  Doodle,  Esquire. 

The  first  apartment  of  the  '^Washington's  Horse"  is  sufliciently 
oonmodious  to  contain  three  or  four  tables,  besides  a  bar  for  the  land- 
lord. In  this  room  in  winter,  the  parties  who  traverse  the  coimtry  in 
akighs,  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  dancing  in  the  village  inns,  where 
music  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  ''go  their  deaths,"  as  they  term 
those  violent  efibrts  at  saltation,  gyration,  whirling,  and  sliding,  which 
end  in  a  maziness  and  temporary  faintness,  and  induce  a  desire  to 
lean  against  the  wall  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  a  cold  dew  over  the 
countenance.  On  the  wall  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  windows,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  the  following  placard,  three  notes  of  admiration  being 
phued  before  the  first  word,  and  the  same  number  after  the  second:— 


!!!  SAFETY  LINE  ! !  I 

Citixeni  are  respectfhllj  infonned  that  the 
fives  to  and  from  Stavresant  and  Albany  are 
redoeed  to  One  Dollar,  at  which  charge  it 
wonld  not  pay  to  blow  up  the  passengers,  as 
they  do  in  the  high*pnoed,  nigh-pressare 
Steamers,  which  have  been  intmded  on  this 
route. 


TOL.  IV. 
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There  was  another  notification,  which  ran  as  f<dlow6.  It  should  be 
premised,  however,  that  American  nndertakei^  keep  ready-made  coffin 
stores,  containing  all  qualities,  firom  humble  deal  to  aristocratic  satin- 
wood,  and  geneiallj  have  the  handsomest  specimens  at  their  doors,  as 
an  attraction  to  the  passers-by.  Thousands  of  Americans  most  liius 
be  quite  familiar  whh.  the  appearance  of  their  own  oofilns. 


GOING    TO    TKXAS. 

PETES  HIRAM, 
CABnrar  Ann  oomN  maxbb, 

No.  IS,  Fourth  St,  Corner  of  Black  Hairk,Tonken, 

Is  selling  off  at  cost  price. 

Desk  cabinets  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars ; 
Frendi  polished  maple  coffins,  lined  with  velTet, 

twenty  dollars. 

Do  not  omit  tlus  opportunity  I 


At  one  of  the  tables  in  this  room  I  was  seated  one  afternoon,  while 
my  horse  was  at  rest  in  the  stable.  Dull  times  for  the  hmdloird;  he 
had  only  one  customer,  for  although  there  was  a  young  viUager  seated 
at  one  of  the  windows,  yet  his  attraction  to  the  "  Washington's  Horse** 
was  the  landlord's  blooming  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  making 
a  pillow-case,  or  some  article  having  a  similar  ^[ipearance^  which 
seemed  to  afford  a  fund  of  small  talk  to  the  young  gentleman,  wiio  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  landlord's  daughter  smile,  while  the  lady 
strained  her  oount^iance  to  appear  totelly  unoonseious  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  his  allusions.  The  landlord  was  chewing  tobacco^  and 
cleaning  the  bar.  A  wagon  was  driven  up  to  the  door.  '*  Look  out," 
quoth  tihe  landlord  to  his  daughter.  **  Why,  &ther,  if  it  ain't  that  okl 
Kentuck  that  comes  here  once  a  year!"  replied  the  young  lady,  rising 
from  her  seat,  placing  one  hand  on  the  table,  and  loddng  out  of  the 
window,  while  her  village  lover  also  arose,  planted  one  of  his  hands  on 
her  hand — ^by  mistake — and  placed  his  right  cheek  close  to  ker  left,  in 
his  eagerness  to  view  the  characteristics  of  the  Koitack  who  came 
there  once  a  year. 

"  House  a  yoy !  dead  or  aliveP'  shouted  the  man  in  Uie  wagon*  Hie 
landlord  moved  to  the  door,  the  landlord's  daughter  ran  out  to  call  the 
stable-boy,  the  young  gentleman  ran  out  to  be  ready  to  help  the  young 
lady  in  calling  the  8ti3l>le-boy,  if  required,  and  the  old  Kentud^  wIm 
came  there  once  a  year,  jumped  out  of  his  wagon,  and  feelingly  in- 
quired of  the  owner  of  the  *^  Washington's  Horse"  if  he  were  aim  yet? 
To  which  the  landlord  replied,  ^'  Oh,  yaas." 

^<  This  ain't  the  meal  hour^  it  ain't?"  inquiringly  observed  the  annual 
Kentuck. 

"  Oh,  noa!"  replied  tiie  purveyor  of  the  "  Washington's  Horse." 

'<  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  drink  as  sherry  cobler,  mister?" 

'^  Oh,  yaas;  but  we  haven't  any  sherry,  miyor." 

'^  That's  bad:  phool  I  wish  I  had  the  edicating  of  the  man  that 
put  too  much  uMHildy  lickerish  in  this  here  diew  tobacco.  You  airent 
turned  temperate  here,  aire  you?" 
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**  Oh,  noa.  It  wouldn't  pay  on  this  road,  it  wouldn't.  Mrs.  Morfat, 
wbo  died  last  fall  of  the  dropsy ,  tried  it  on,  but  give  it  up.  The 
&nnei8  up  here  wouldn't  take  her  ginger-vengeance  arly  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  eye-openers  and  fog-clearers." 

"/should  think  not  Give  me  a  holdfast,  or  a  timber-doodle;  I 
don't  care  which:  anything  in  the  shape  of  stone-fence  will  suit  my 
ftncy.  The  temperance  movement,  as  they  call  it,  don't  convene  to  a 
man  like  me  .*  it's  rayther  too  slow,  it  is.  I'm  all  brimstone,  and  drive 
the  roughest  rocking-horse  in  any  three  of  these  i7nited  States.  Any 
man  as  don't  predicate  a  whipping,  had  best  not  look  slantendicular  at 
M,  that's  alL  I  don't  thicken  up  without  calculation,  but  when  I  do,, 
it's  gone  goose  with  somebody,  and  that's  not  me.  When  I  fight,  it's 
on  &e  r^ular  kick  and  biting  system — bar  play,  Kentucky  fasliion, 
with  gouging  one  eye  when  you  get  the  enemy  down.  I  can  fight  Uke 
a  panther,  drink  like  a  fish,  and  run  like  il  nature.  That's  all:  it 
ain't  uncommon,  but  very  useful.  The  temperance  movement  dont 
convene  with  my  sentiments:  I  should  spile  if  I  were  not  kivered  up 
in  salt  and  liquid.  Ain't  I  a  spry-looking  middle-aged  man,  young  lady? 
Don't  make  yourself  ugly  about  the  answer,  as  it's  generally  flowed 
if  s  a  fact.    Bos,  have  you  anything  good  to  take  in  the  eating  line?" 

«  Oh,  yaas.     What  will  you  have?" 

**  Why,  Pve  considerable  of  a  ven'son  repitation.  When  Fm  to 
home,  Pm  a  regular  dealer  in  ven'son  for  my  own  eating.  But  I 
guess  you  don't  raise  it  here?" 

«  Oh,  noa." 

"  Then,  prehaps,  Fd  better  take  what  you've  got,  and  spile  my  ap- 
petite in  ^e  easiest  way  you  can  fix." 

The  taUe  was  shortly  spread  with  cold  meat,  pie,  and  cheese,  huge 
knives  and  forks  having  a  kingly  diadem,  and  "  warranted"  engraved  on 
them,  and  large  plates  of  the  universal  willow  pattern,  so  complimentary 
to  the  perfectibiUtv  of  Chinese  design.  But  while  this  was  being  exe- 
cuted, the  Kentuoc  continued  his  discourse,  addressing  himself  to  the 
young  lady  and  slim  gentleman  at  the  window,  and  partly  to  myself. 

**  When  Fm  to  home,  and  go  gunning,  I've  sometimes  had  a  chance 
at  a  finee  deer.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Stephanoff  has  a  piece  of  land  where 
diey  grow  pretty  numerous;  but  he's  mighty  stingy,  he  is,  and  11  take 
the  law  if  you  only  help  yourself  to  a  couple  of  haunches,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  critter  for  his  own  use.  He's  as  proud  as  the  gallows 
mulatto. — ^Here,  bos,  Fve  finished  the  holdfast,  and  shall  want  another 
if  you  don't  make  haste  with  the  dinner,  lliis  daughter  of  youm  is 
so  engaged  in  oongressionals  with  a  young  man,  as  seems  very  disa- 
greeable to  her,  that  she  says  she  can't  help." 

As  a  slight  pause  here  ensued,  by  the  departure  of  the  young  lady 
to  help  her  father,  I  invited  the  Kentuck  to  proceed  in  his  discourse, 
by  inquiring  the  extent  of  pride  appertaining  to  the  '^gallows 
mulatto." 

**  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  loquacious  Kentuck,  **  the  pride  of  the 
gallows  mulatto  remained  with  him  till  death.  He  was  hung,  down 
South,  for  teaching  a  nigger  to  read,  and  a  little  black  fellow,  a  chim- 
ney-sweep, was  hung  at  die  same  time.  *  Keep  further  off,'  says  the 
mulatto  to  the  sweep,  as  they  were  standing  under  a  tree,  waiting  for 
the  sheriff  to  order  them  to  be  hauled  up.    *  A  wont,'  says  the  little 
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black  fellow;  ^  a  hab  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  ooself,  a  ezpec'-^* 
Have  you  anything  dainty  to  come  after  this  oold  coUectiony  bos?" 

"  Oh,  noa;  it  ain't  the  meal  hour." 

"  Haven't  you  never  no  beer?" 

"  Oh,  yaas;  but  not  at  present." 

"  Haven't  you  ever  a  bottle  of  Schuylkill  porter?" 

''  Oh,  yaas;  but  it's  not  up." 

The  young  villager  who  had  helped  the  landlord's  daughter  to  call 
the  stable-boy  at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  house,  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  Kentuck,  requesting  to  be  informed  why  the  Phila- 
delphians  placed  XX  on  their  porter  barrels,  to  which  the  Kentucky 
first  giving  the  inquirer  a  look  of  unequivocal  contempt^  replied, 
"  You're  a  nice  young  man,  I  estimate;  but  not  quite  baked.  Two 
XX  on  a  barrel  of  porter  notify  ioo  good  for  common  and  weak* 
minded  people;  they  notify  that  the  porter*s  so  strong  it  takes  two 
men  to  blow  the  head  off  one  pint.  And  I  calculate  you  don't  know 
who  invented  those  marks,  sergeant?    A  singular  man  he  was." 

"  Who  was  it,  major?" 

<'  Why,  now,  do  you  know  Squire  Bangles,  as  does  the  justice  up 
this  road?" 

Yes,  major." 

Well,  it  wam't  him.  But  do  you  know  a  man  near  here  as  they 
csM  Two-men,  'cause  he's  so  tarnal  mad  when  he  gets  liquorish,  he's  a 
man  besides  himself?** 

"  I  calculate  I  do." 

*'  Well,  and  it  wam't  him.  But  now,  as  we  are  on  this  subject,  do 
you  know  your  next  neighbour.  Lawyer  Dowbiggin,  who,  when  he  was 
an  the  militiee  was  ordered  to  *  charge,'  and  immediately  whipped  oat 
his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  down  a  dollar  and  a  quarter^' 

"  Con-siderable." 

'<  Well,  then,  111  tell  you  a  fact.  It  wam't  Aun,  or  any  one  else  as 
ever  I  knew  as  long  as  I  could  count  two.  Do  you  see  that?  Isn't 
it  curious?  And  it's  as  true  as  the  truest  thing  you  ever  yeard. 
Well  now,  I'm  pretty  near  filled  up,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wish  I  may 
be  lynched  with  peppered  brimstone  and  whittled  porcupine  quills,  if  I 
could  eat  a  pound  more.  I've  piled  the  pie  on  the  meat,  and  I've 
etuck  the  cheese  on  the  top,  so  that  I  only  want  some  more  monon- 
gahela  to  fix  the  entire  into  a  real  jam  dinner.  I  don't  know  as  I've 
had  a  better  appetite  since  I  had  the  sawdust-pudding  at  the  last 
guessing  party." 

'^A  sawdust-pudding  at  a  guessing  party!"  I  almost  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Kentuck. 

"  Perhaps  you  never  yeard  of  a  sawdust-pudding?"  he  inquiringly 
replied.  "  It's  a  capital  fritter,  made  of  the  scrapings  produced  when 
meat  is  so  frozen  as  to  be  separated  into  pieces  by  a  saw.  It's  the 
north  where  they  make  them  kind  of  puddings.  At  that  same  guessing 
party,  one  dollar  a  head        " 

"  What  may  a  guessing  party  be?" 

"  Why,  it  was  for  a  pig.  Him  as  guessed  nearest  the  weight  of  the 
critter,  had  it  for  his  dollar,  and  a  round  of  stone-fence.  At  this 
guessing  party  there  were  a  Yankee  notion-seller  trying  to  clear  him- 
self of  a  dock,  by  swearing  it  was  the  last,  though  he  had  two  dozen 
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in  the  wagon.  He  was  tmcommon  smart  with  the  ladj,  asking  her 
whether  it  wam't  elegantly  Frenchified,  with  its  looking-glass  in  front. 
*No,*  says  the  lady;  ^it  ain't  good-looking  at  all:  it  frightens  me  to 
look  at  it.'  *  Then  I  guess,'  says  the  notion-seller,  *  yoa'd  better  buy 
one  as  aren't  got  never  no  looking-gbiss  for  reflecting  your  counte- 
nance.' '  Why,  that's  the  best  part  of  it,'  says  the  lady;  '  and  now 
you  remind  me  of  that  handsome  reflector,'  sajrs  she,  'I  think  111 
buy  it.'" 

*^Qh,  father!"  exclaimed  the  landlord's  daughter,  rising  from  her 
diair,  **  I  expect  the  cow  is  trjring  to  get  into  the  stable;  something  is 
making  such  a  noise  against  the  door  round  the  comer." 

"  G^  and  lend  the  cow  a  slockdoUager,  then,"  muttered  the  landlord; 
and  thereopon  the  young  lady  ran  round  the  comer,  immediately  fol- 
kiwed  by  her  lover,  who  proposed  to  assist  her  in  the  loan  of  the 
ikx^doUager.     On  their  coming  back,  the  Kentuck  observed  that  "  it 
took  two  to  fix  a  cow  in  those  parts.    I  wur  fixed  with  a  buU  once," 
said  he,  **  pretty  considerable  tightish.     'Twas  on  a  moony  night;  the 
moonlight  made  everything  as  light  as  a  cork.     You  could  see  straight 
before  and  behind  you  without  a  lamp,  and  I  was  going  from  German- 
town  towards  Philadelphia  on  foot.     I  was  in  a  money  consumption, 
and  so  weak  I  couldn't  raise  a  dollar.    My  pocket  had  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  after  lying  out  two  nights  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York,  I 
tried  to  get  into  a  lying-in  hospital,  but  couldn't,  'cause  I  was  too 
bristly  about  the  chin.     So  I  was  walking  along,  and  a  buU  comes 
looking  slantendicular  over  a  hedge,  to  see  for  a  chance  of  something 
to  run  after;  and  when  I  come  up,  the  critter  tossed  his  head  and  poked 
it  through  the  bushes.     *  Fm  not  afraid  of  you/  says  I,  '  for  Fm  a 
ring-taifed  roarer,  /am;'  then  he  got  a  leetle  maddish,  and  up  went 
bis  tail,  and  he  jammed  his  head  in  the  fuz  bushes.     I  laid  hold  of  a 
horn,  and  tickled  him  with  a  stout  hickory  stick,  jist  to  try  my  hand 
at  a  bnll-fight,  as  I  felt  rayther  wolfish.    '  You  are  an  old-homed 
beast,'  says  I,  'yoti  are.    Old  enough  to  be  as  tough  as  Gineral  Jack- 
son;' and  I  hut  him  on  the  nose  jist  for  spite,  agin  our  losing  hist 
election.    *  I  could  make  out  of  an  old  bull,'  says  I, '  like  you,  a  young 
'on,  and  have  enough  left  to  make  a  small  calf.'    This  exia»pirated  him 
so  that  he  took  his  head  right  out  of  my  hand,  and  with  one  leap  got 
into  the  road.    The  infaraal  varmint  roared  like  thunder — ^I  ran  like 
h^tning,  and  getting  over  a  zig-zag,  to  dodge  him  among  some 
timber,  tore  my  trowsers  as  if  heaven  and  earth  wur  coming  together. 
He  couldn't  manage  to  guess  my  location,  so  I  'scaped.    I'm  a  yeUer 
flower  in  the  forest,  /  am.    If  I  had  only  had  a  bowie  knife,  I'd  have 
walked  slick  into  him  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 

As  the  S^ntuck  was  finishing  this  relation,  a  smart  crack  informed 
us  that  a  fowHng-piece  had  been  fljred  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  the 
Toong  lady  imme^tely  bethought  her  of  some  favourite  pheasant  hens, 
which  she  averred  the  sportsman  might  possibly  mistake  for  game; 
and  running  out  of  the  house,  and  round  the  comer,  was  followed 
by  the  young  Jonathan,  with  the  polite  intention  of  assisting  her. 
Ihe  Kentuck  also  arose,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  *^  I  was  out 
Stalling  once,"  observed  he,  **  and  with  one  pull  shot  as  many  hares 
M  if  I  had  fired  at  a  wig.  How  pretty  it  is  to  see  two  lovers!— Old 
loan,  is  your  daughter  going  to  marry  that  slim  paring?" 
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<^  Oh,  noa!    Not  as  I  know  of,"  replied  the  landlord. 

'<  Then,"  rejoined  the  Kentucky  '^  jou  shouldn't  let  them  walk  oat 
so  often  to  get  round  the  comer.  I  see  them  dodging  about  that 
comer  so  that  you  can't  tell  which  side  of  the  house  they're  at." 

*<  Do  you?**  ejaculated  the  landlord.  <*  Jemima,  miss,  what  axe  yoa 
arter?" 

^^  Business,  father.  Here's  little  Jefferson  throwing  rocks  at  tiie 
pigeons,  and  a  swine-drover  requires  to  cash  a  porker." 

*^  TeU  him  I've  no  cash;  and  don't  ought  to  buy  a  porker  when  Fve 
pigs  of  my  own." 

^' And  here's  Simon  Durge's  son  come  to  have  the  barrow  you  lent 
him  repaired,  'cause  he's  broke  it,  and  says  it's  of  no  use  to  him." 

''  Tarnation!  Tell  him  I  want  his  father  to  lend  me  ten  ddlan  tat 
ihree  months." 

^' What  a  varmint  of  a  neighbour,"  observed  the  Kentuck.  '*I 
was  once  out  in  the  western  merchant  line  of  business,  and  had  a  little 
store  at  Cincinnati,  next  door  to  which  I  had  a  varmint  of  a  neighbour 
that  carried  off  almost  all  the  business.  He  was  a  great  rogue,  he  was; 
and  I  went  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  asked  him  what  I  should  put  up 
as  a  sign  that  I  was  honest— -as  time  goes.  Says  he,  ^  You  put  up 
mens  conscia  rectiy  meaning  men  comeieniwudy  rechomed  wUhJ  WeD^ 
I  put  it  up,  and  the  next  day  the  varmint  pinned  a  paper  on  some 
stockings  with  men^s  and  toomen's  conscia  recH  on  it.  Wdl,  we  had  a 
little  fight  about  that,  and  I  sent  him  right  through  his  own  window. 
It  cost  me  considerable  of  hard  Jackson,  though.  But  I  give  it  to  the 
squire  as  fined  me.  *  What  do  you  guess  I  sit  here  for  but  for  justice? 
says  he.  '  Why,  I  calculate  you  sit  there,'  says  I,  '  for  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year.'  He  had  to  take  his  change  out  of  thoL  And  now 
Tm  put  in  mind  of  an  enigmer  I  discovered  in  Cincinnati,  and  put 
in  a  winder — a  nice  little  winder,  as  was  so  small  it  almost  Uxk  two 
persons  to  look  through  it  at  one  time.  I  had  a  likeness  of  mysdf 
painted,  and  right  over  my  heart  I  had  a  small  looking-glass,  and  on 
each  side  a  letter;  F  on  one  side,  X  on  the  other.  Underneath  was 
writ,  '  Any  man  as  can  poke  the  fun  out  of  this  here  enigmer  shall 
have  five  pounds  of  best  American  factoiy  Canton  tea.'  So  there  the 
gonies  kept  crowding  round  the  store,  staring  at  it,  and  coming  in  to 
buy  small  parcels.    But  none  of  'em  ever  found  it  out" 

''  And  what  was  it?"  inquired  the  landlord. 

<<  Why  I  don't  mind  telling  you  notr,  as  Fve  cleared  out  of  that  line 
of  grocery.  I  calculate  there  was  I  myself  in  the  portrait  ^mysel^ 
and  the  letters  F  and  X  with  the  I,  cried  out,  *  FIX.'  Then  if  yoa 
looked  in  the  glass,  in  the  midst  there  you  were,  and  I  myself,  repre* 
sented  by  the  portrait  of  myself,  could  easily  be  guessed  to  be  saying, 
*  You  are  in  a  jixP  It  took  me  to  do  ^t  enigmer,  and  /  could 
bardly.  It  pkgued  the  rogue  next  door  handsom.  I  hard  that,  after 
I  left  Cincinnati,  the  loafer  went  mad,  and  was  put  into  a  \\maMs 
asylum  to  be  cured  of  braying;  he  thort  he  wnr  a  jackass,  and  wera't 
much  mistaken." 

'<  I  say,  miss,"  observed  the  Kentuck  to  the  landlord's  daughter,  as 
that  young  lady,  in  a  very  demure  manner,  entered  the  large  room, 
followed  by  the  sUm  young  gentleman,  <<  whaA  sort  of  an  edication 
^ve  you  had,  or  is  this  young  man  teaching  you?" 
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**  Why,  siTy'*  replied  the  lady,  tossing  her  head;  *'  I  can  tell  you,  sir, 
lliat  I  went  to  school  three  quarters,  and  had  a  diploma.  And  I  waa 
at  Lowell  twoyears,  learning  everything.  I  was  one  of  three  miles  of 
young  ladies  &8neral  Jackson  walked  t^ngh,  all  dressed  in  silk  and 
linen,  and  wearing  summer  silk  stockings  and  parasols,  and  our  winter 
for  boaa  and  muffs,  as  grand  as  Bunker^  Hill." 

"  Welly  now,  I  say,  I  saw  you  two  jist  now  considerable  deep  in 
oongreflflionals.  This  slim  young  man  of  youm  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Tomahawk  Hudson  river  steamer,  snorting  and  trotting  off  like  a 
horse;  all  boiler,  full  of  high  pressure;  hard  work  to  hdd  in  at  the 
wharfs.  When  I  was  a  young  man  like  him,  one  day  the  bos  says  to 
me,  *  You've  been  drinking,'  says  he.  '  No,'  says  I,  '  I  aren't;  but 
yOQ  may  guess  so,  you  may,  'cause  I  saw  another  man  as  was  drinking, 
and  the  sight  of  it  quite  overcame  me.'  Now  Fm  jist  put  in  mind  of 
this^  I  am;  and  if  your  father  was  to  come  to  me  and  say,  '  Tou're 
making  love  to  my  darter,'  I  should  answer,  '  You  may  thu^  so»  you 
may,  'cause  she's  a  right  down  real  handsome  gall;  but  I  aren't,  and  I 
only  dreamt  another  man  uww,  and  it  quite  overcame  me.'  That's  all; 
only  Pd  advise  you  to  get  married,  I  would." 

^  The  times  are  so  bad,"  replied  the  young  man,  ''  that  Jeminm  says 
I  most  wait" 

^  WeD,  then,  why  don't  you  wait  in  good  earnest,  and  keep  away  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles!  But  that's  all  nonsense;  all  times 
are  bad,  and  you're  thin  enough  to  go  through  them.  If  you're  in  the 
way,  the  young  lady,  though  she  has  good  eyes,  could  easily  miss  see- 
ing you.  You  IocSl  as  wiry  as  if  you  had  been  dragged  through  a 
gimlet  hole.  But  don't  be  chicken-hearted:  a  faint-hearted  man  is 
like  a  no-tailed  beaver,  or  a  'coon  with  a  lame  foot." 
Pm  not  afraid  of  work,"  responded  the  young  man. 
Afraid  of  it?  I  should  rayther  think  not.  You  look  rayther  too 
daepj  to  be  afraid  of  it.  You  look  as  if  you  could  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep  by  the  side  of  a  day's  work  as  easy  as  nothing.  Rise  eany  in 
the  morning.  Can  yon  do  that  f  If  you  can't,  don't  marry  till  you've 
learned  how.  And  if  you  can't  rise  any  other  way,  take  a  pint  of 
yeast  the  last  thing  going  to  bed.  Where's  my  horse?  Where's  the 
bos?  Grive  me  another  timber-doodle.  The  lad  had  better  be  sharp, 
for  Fm  a  roarer.  No  ways  slow.  That  horse  I  call  the  fly-wheel;  I 
do  the  steamery  myself  on  the  high-pressure." 

''  Q^utal  beds,"  quoth  the  landlord. 

<«  No,  thankee,"  replied  the  Kentuck,  as  he  paid  his  reckoning,  and 
walked  towards  his  wagon;  **1  don't  understand  ^^r  beds,  I  don't. 
Hie  last  time  asl  slept  here  was  in  winter,  and  the  next  day  Ihad  such 
a  cold  in  my  head  that  it  freezed  the  water  when  I  washed  my  finoe. 
What  a  pil^  of  firing  you  have  here.    Is  it  safe?" 

**  Oh,  yaas." 

*<  Well,  down  where  I  live  when  I'm  to  home,  I  find  the  wood  goes 
farther  when  housed  out  of  doors  than  when  housed  tn.  Some  logs  of 
mine  went  a  mile  in  one  night,  and  fixed  themselves  up  agin  a  neigh« 
boor's  gable  end." 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF  BEECHINGTHOEPE. 

A   TRUE   HISTOBT. 
BY    CHABLES    W.     BBOOKS. 

So  long  as  those  garden  spiders,  the  engineers,  shall  abstain  froxn 
spinning  the  web  transit  lines  they  call  raiboads,  in  the  direction  of  the 
village  of  Beechingthorpe,  so  long  will  that  village  deserve  the  praise 
which  my  friend  Sir  Archibald  Franklin,  its  nearest  magistrate,  awards 
to  it,  when  he  says  that  this  charming,  green,  and  sequestered  spot, 
recalls  a  mingled  memory  of  the  days  of  Eden  and  of  the  Book  of 
Sports.  His  association  of  ideas  may  seem  somewhat  eccentric,  but 
these  are  not  times  for  being  severe  with  a  county  magistrate,  when  lie 
is  Abdiel  enough  to  stand  upon  precedent. 

Beechingthorpe  lies  in  a  tiiickly  wooded  coimty,  where  the  varieties 
of  hill  and  dale  are  rather  more  strongly  marked  than  is  usual  in  that 
part  of  England.  The  village  itself  descends  the  side  of  a  gentle 
eminence  for  about  half  a  mile,  where  a  clear  and  rippling  stream 
crosses  the  principal  street,  and  is  itself  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
for  foot  passengers.  The  banks  of  the  little  river  are  verdant,  and  are 
shaded  by  enormous  trees,  and  masses  of  foliage  are  also  scattered  amid 
the  houses — an  old  trunk  serving  here  as  prop  to  a  leaning  cottage, 
here  as  a  support  to  an  alehouse  seat,  and  in  most  cases  as  a  record  of 
the  loves  and  initials  of  generations  of  epigraphic  rustics.  The  old  and 
very  pretty  church,  standing  back  from  the  street,  is  on  your  right  as 
you  ascend  the  hill;  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  so  distributed 
about  the  churchyard,  that  though  the  dead  may  be  on  a  level,  their 
tombstones  certainly  are  not.  The  houses,  chiefly  old,  are  very  irregu- 
larly built;  the  rectory,  the  only  inn  of  any  pretension,  and  the  doctor's 
house,  would  be  prominent  features  in  the  village,  but  for  the  lofty 
trees  which  partially  conceal  them  all,  and  the  school-house  you  cannot 
see,  imtil  close  upon  the  little  green  which  surrounds  it.  The  spot  is 
peace  itself;  and  the  worthy  magistrate's  recollection  of  Paradise  may, 
peihaps,  be  pardoned  when  I  mention  that  Beechingthorpe  has  but  one 
medical  resident,  (who  is  not  an  article  taken  in  contract  by  the  nearest 
Union,)  and  no  attorney.  And  as  we  all  know  the  result  of  evil  com- 
munications, the  good  manners  of  our  village  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  from  London. 

Why  is  it,  that  when  one  sees  an  unusually  placid  pool,  one  is  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  drop  a  stone  into  it  ?  When  this  is  explained,  we 
shall  be  aided  in  a  conjecture  why  the  Destinies  chose  to  trouble  this 
peaceful  Beechingthorpe  of  ours,  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe. 

One  Satiu^day  afternoon,  in  the  hottest  part  of  last  summer,  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  with  a  fiery  eye  and  a  small  coal-black  mous- 
tache, rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  one  inn  more  hastily  than  he  should 
have  done,  considering  the  weather.  He  was  simply,  but  el^antly 
dressed;  and  as  he  dismounted,  it  was  observed  that  his  stature  ^d  not 
exceed  the  middle  height,  but  that  lus  form,  though  slight,  gave  promise 
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of  oonfiiderable  vigour.  Giving  verj  peremptory  orders  for  the  due 
care  and  covering  of  his  reeking  and  beautiful  horse,  he  entered  the 
Carp  Iniiy  and  announced  that  he  required  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  the 
night.  While  the  former  was  preparing,  he  did  not  saunter,  but 
iralked  quicklj  up  to  the  churcl^  and  made  a  rapid  inspection  of  its 
iTy-sprinkled  architecture.  The  good  young  rector,  who  was  standing 
at  his  window,  meditating  on  his  discourse  for  the  morrow,  observ^ 
the  stranger  gentleman,  and,  with  a  half-smile  at  himself  for  the  act, 
turned  to  his  notes  of  the  intended  sermon,  and  interlined  a  quotation 
from  liucretius,  for  which  he  was  not  afterwards  summoned  before  the 
^oe-diancellor  of  his  University. 

Sunday  came  and  went,— the  stranger  attended  morning  service, 

gave  the  slightest  approving  smile  as  the  line  from  Lucretius  was 

Len.    That  night  he  slept  at  the  Carp.    The  next  day  he  summoned 

the  landlord,  and  informing  him  that  he  had  taken  a  house  in  the 

Tillage,  discharged  his  bill  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  ordered  the  tight 

and  active  Balph,  who  embodied  a  whole   administrations-ostler, 

waiter,  boots,  porter,  and  half-a-dozen  people  beside,  and,  in  fact,  was 

eTeiything  but  the  host  in  himself-*to  follow  him  with  his  doak  and 

tiny  valise.    The  stranger  proceeded  across  the  road,  up  a  green  lane, 

through  a  gate  which,  had  it  ever  been  closed,  would  have  rendered 

the  l^e  "  no  thoroughfare,*'  and  up  to  a  cottage  which  stood  by  the 

ade  of  this  green  path,  divided  from  it  by  a  luxuriant  hedge  and  a 

strip  of  garden.     Even  Ralph,  who  was  usually  held  by  his  admirers 

to  be  more  "  awake"  than  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  village,  stared 

with  surprise  as  he  entered  the  well  known  cottage,  and  found  that  the 

two  rooms  which  it  contained  had  been  cleansed,  whitewashed,  papered, 

and  fitted  up  in  a  s^le  which  was  only  equalled  at  the  rectory.    A 

S0&,   and  a  handsome  and  polished  table  in  the  right-hand  room, 

arreted  Balph's  eyes,  but  a  piano  opened  his  mouth  (pianos  have  a 

pestering  way  of  causing  people's  mouths  to  open,  usually  unneces* 

sarfly);  and  when  he  saw  pictures  upon  the  walls,  and  a  luxuriant 

caipet  upon  the  floor,  where  neither  picture  nor  carpet  had  been  seen 

since  Teniers  or  Turkey  existed,  Balph  felt  that  to  offer  any  verbal  ob- 

aenration,  with  his  present  scanty  stock  of  information,  would  be  both 

premature  and  presumptuous;  so  he  whistled,  not  for  want  of  thought, 

but  for  want  of  words  to  express  it.    He  immediately  received  his 

dismissal  and  a  crown-piece. 

When  Ralph  returned  to  the  wondering  proprietory  of  the  Carp,  he 
had,  of  course,  a  strange  tale  to  tell.  How,  when,  and  by  whom,  all 
these  alterations  in  old  Peggy  Brown's  cottage  had  been  made,  were 
the  wonders  of  himself  and  his  auditory;  the  consideration  who  and 
what  the  stranger  might  be,  coming  in  as  an  after-question.  The 
Beechingthorpians  were,  to  a  man,  Inductives.  In  another  hour 
the  whole  village  was  made  aware  that  its  population  was  certainly 
increaaed,  and,  more  questionably,  its  respectability.  It  was  soon 
agreed  that  Balph,  as  a  near  neighbour  of  the  stranger,  should  be 
appointed  standing  counsel  to  watch  his  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
village,  and  Balph's  master,  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  saw  no  objection 
to  what  he,  perhaps,  considered  would  prove  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment. 
That  very  night  began  the  tempest  to  the  souls  of  Beechingthorpe» 
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No  person  in  the  village  had  been  honoured  with  orders  by  the  new 
settler,  and  there  was  an  idea  afloat^  that  his  necessities  woidd  compel 
his  appearance  at  the  shops  of  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  inhabitants. 
By  no  means.  As  the  afternoon  advanced,  smoke  was  seen  ciuiing 
from  the  chimney  of  the  cottage,  and  the  standing  counaely  who  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  crawling  round  the  house,  reported  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  make  invidious  distinGtions,  but  that  he  had  never  smelft 
anything  at  the  Carp  half  so  savoury  as  what  was  being  cooked  in  the 
mysterious  retreat.  The  landlord  tiiought,  with  Dogberry,  that  com- 
parisons were  odorous. 

But  the  stranger's  horse,  had  he  taken  him  to  the  cottage?  Cer- 
tainly not.  He  had  left  him  in  the  stable  at  the  inn,  having,  befiare 
his  departure,  paid  a  week's  charge  for  the  animal's  board  and  lodging 
and  bound  the  landlord,  by  several  tremendous  voluntary  oaths,  tfaait 
he  should  be  taken  the  utmost  care  of.  A  week!  Well,  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  we  shall,  of  course,  hear  something. 

Much  sooner;  for  a  very  dreadful  thing  happened  that  same  nighL 
Two  days  before,  old  Isaac  Jenkins,  the  sexton,  had  been  consigned  to 
the  earth  into  which  he  had  previously  laid  hdf  the  parish.     Scandal 
said  that  his  illness  had  been  very  short,  and  that  his  son-in-law  and 
successor  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so^  for  it  had  been 
much  too  long  coming.    However,  that  very  night,  three  loud  bangs 
were  heard  at  the  door  of  the  new  sexton,  who,  starting  somewhat 
hurriedly  from  his  slumbers,  opened  the  door,  and  to  his  untranslatable 
horror,  received  into  his  arms  the  corpse  of  his  father-in-law,  Isaa^ 
whom  he  had,  as  he  imagined,  patted  down  very  tightly  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday.    The  sexton  could  not  speak  for  fright,  nor  the 
corpse  for  other  reasons,  but  they  fell  down  together  upon  the 
threshold;  and  when  the  living  man  could  extricate  himself  from  the 
embrace  of  the  dead  one,  and  could  find  courage  to  shriek  out  his 
terror,  ^ose  who  came  to  his  assistance  whispered  among  themselveo^ 
that  scandal,  often  wrong,  must  have  had  some  grounds  for  her  reports 
of  the  unfilial  sexton;  and  Giles  Henderson,  the  churchwarden,  openly 
declared  that  he  did  not  think  a  man  fit  for  his  office,  who  made  graves 
in  which  peo^de  could  not  rest  comfortably.    The  body  was  brought 
into  the  house,  and  a  strong  detachment  went  off,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  to  examine  the  churchyard.    The  new  official,  indignant  at 
the  churdiwarden's  criticism,  led  the  way,  and  they  speedily  arrived  at 
the  gate.    It  was  attained  by  a  flight  of  a  dozen  stone  steps,  steep  and 
somewhat  worn,  up  which  the  party  proceeded  with  great  compactness 
But  as  the  foremost  pushed  the  gate  open,  there  broke  forth  from  a 
tombstone  the  most  horrible  roar  ever  heard  by  man;  and  as  the  de- 
tachment ventured  one  look,  a  skull  darted  up  from  behind  the  stones 
and  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  glaring  with  led  flame,  gaxed  grinning 
at  the  party.    The  next  moment,  that  hideous  roar  resounded  again, 
and  then— Tasso's  knights  did  little  better  in  the  enchanted  wood— 
the  deputation  hastily  retreated;  he  who  tumbled  first  to  the  bottom  of 
the  steps,  rather  congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune  in  beiog 
fiurthest  from  the  fiend.    There  was  no  more  churchyard  work  that 
night.     The  next  day,  the  grave  was  certainly  found  to  have  been 
opened,  and  the  co&i  and  other  i^pointments  of  the  tomb  were 
deposited  in  great  order  by  its  side,  but  there  were  no  other  signs; 
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and  in  due  course,  Ifiiae  again  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Peter,  his 
KMi-iii-Iaw,  dug  in  his  stead.  Of  coarse,  limited  rewards  and  nnlimited 
speenlatiens  were  oflfered  in  promotion  of  a  disoovery  of  the  agents  in 
^is  affiuur,  but  in  vain.  People  who  distarb  the  dead  are  wonderfuUj 
■iDcioiis  not  to  tronble  tlie  living. 

TSro  nights  after  this,  every  window  in  the  chnrch  was  broken  to 

fueces.      Matters  now  became  serions,  and  the  neighbouring  magis- 

txmtes    'vrere  consulted,— among  the  rest,  Sir  Archibald  Fnmklin,  to 

wIkma  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars.    But  the  magistrates  could 

do  notliing,  except  offer  a  lai^e  reward  for  the  conviction  of  the 

oHfender ;  ibe  rector  preached  a  sermon  against  dissent ;  and  shortly 

mitermrwa^  upon  the  windows  of  the  little  meeting-house  at  the  top  cf 

the  Ilin  sharing  the  fate  of  the  others,  ^e  minister  there  preached  a 

sermon  against  establishments.    The  staple  of  each  discourse,  was  the 

negative  duties  of  those  who  live  in  glass  houses. 

An  this  time,  the  stranger  had  remained  in  his  cottage;  but  on  the 

seventli  day,  he  came  over  to  the  Carp,  inspected  his  horse,  and  gave 

directions  as  to  his  being  exercised.     On  hearing  the  particulars  c^  all 

the  terrible  events,  he  merely  smiled,  but  endoeed  five  guineas  to  the 

Teetor,  and  one  guinea  to  the  dissenting  minister,  as  a  stranger^s  mite 

towmrds  the  reparation  of  the  mischief.    Both  gentlemen  cidled  upon 

him,    but  neitiier  could  obtain  admittance.      All  the  calling   and 

knowing  in  which  they  indulged  elicited  no  response;  so  the  rector 

wrote  a  note  of  acknowledgment,  which  his  footman  contrived  to 

eqiieeze  through  the  window;  and  the  minister  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks, 

which  his  clerk  and  deacon  shoved  under  the  door. 

There  was  an  extremely  pretty  young  widow  residing  in  the  village^ 
upon  whom  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  several  of  the  Beechingthorpe 
badidorB  were  set.  Her  husband  had  been  an  exciseman,  who,  in  hia 
great  seal  to  detect  certain  liquors  supposed  to  be  smuggled,  had  in- 
caotiously  swallowed  so  large  a  mouthiful  of  poison,  that  he  fell  dead 
upon  his  gauging-staff,  l&e  Baptista  upon  his  lute.  Annie  Hay 
returned  to  her  native  village,  and  established  herself  as  the  ministering 
angd  of  certain  uncouth  nullinery.  One  morning,  the  stranger  walked 
into  Annie's  little  shop,  and  closed  the  door  after  him.  In  an  hour  he 
re^ypeared,  pretty  Annie  ushering  him  forth  with  many  smiles  and 
curtsies.  Neither  the  eviction  of  the  dead  body,  nor  the  smashing  of 
an  ^e  orthodox  and  schismatic  glass,  caused  half  so  much  discussion 
in  Beechingthorpe.  As  for  pretty  Annie,  she  was  besieged  by  visitors; 
and  the  ^  stranger's  call"  certainly  brought  **  luck"  with  it,  for  the  orders 
which  were  given  her,  as  excuses  for  the  prolonged  cross-examinationa 
to  whidi  she  was  subjected  by  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  the  village 
enriched  her  treasury  to  an  unwonted  extent.  But  little  information 
could  the  good  folks  extract  from  pretty  Annie,  except  that  the  gentle* 
man,  whose  name  she  did  not  even  know,  had  been  a  true  friend  to  her 
dear  departed.  In  disappointment,  people  remarked,  very  inalidouslyy 
that  if  the  dear  departed  were  alive  now,  he  might  think  differ- 
ently. 

Ralph,  the  standing  counsel,  now  began  to  lose  his  credit  with  his 
cHents,  and  to  feel  tlmt  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  some  step  to 
set  himself  right  with  them.  Alter  deliberation  with  himself  in  his 
various  characters  (like  Miss  Kdly,  when,  in  her  inimitable  monopoly- 
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logae,  she  consults  half  a  score  of  her  friends  as  to  the  advisableness 
of  her  going  upon  the  stage),  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  his 
capacity  of  ostler,  he  had  the  best  right  to  approach  itte  mjsterioas 
stranger.  So,  arming  himself  with  an  impromptu  anecdote  touching 
the  existence  of  some  visionary  swelling  in  the  shoulder  of  the  hone^ 
he  proceeded  to  the  cottage,  and  knocked.  He  was  admitted,  and 
tarried  some  minutes— but  when  Ralph  left  that  house,  he  was  an 
altered  man.  Pale  as  ashes,  and  not  daring  to  look  round  him,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  inn,  and  staggering  into  the  bar,  he  reckksaly 
Med  for  himself  a  quart  pot  of  the  very  strongest  and  Meat  ale,  axid 
at  one  mighty  draught,  he  finished  the  liquid.  Alexander,  with  the 
cup  of  Hercules,  is  the  only  parallel  case  on  record.  Then  Ralph,  to 
the  horror  of  his  master  and  mistress,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
admirer,  the  sturdy  maid  of  the  inn,  scrambled  up  the  ladder  into 
the  hayloft,  there  stayed,  sternly  refusing  to  come  down  and  be 
comforted,  or  to  be  comforted  up  there,  for  the  space  of  two  days. 
There  he  remained,  moaning  over  the  trusses,  like  Cobbett  in  his 
letter  to  Coles. 

But  all  this  could  not  last;  and  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of 
Beechingthorpe  felt  that  the  power  of  the  stranger  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  It  was  agreed  that  a  meeting 
should  be  holden,  to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  dear  up 
the  mystery  of  Peggy  Brown's  cottage,  and  such  a  meeting  accordingly 
took  place  in  the  parlour  of  the  Carp  Inn.  It  was  numerously  and 
respectably  attended,  but  there  was  one  drawback  to  its  efficiency— 
namely,  the  absence  of  the  only  person  who  could  afford  the  meeting 
any  information.  This  was  the  standing  counsel,  Ralph,  who,  on 
being  entreated  to  descend  and  give  the  village  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge,  turned  pale,  threw  up  his  brief,  and  drew  up  his  ladd^. 
Upon  this,  the  meeting  was  compelled  to  adjourn,  and  though  Beedi- 
ingthorpe  evidently  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  nobody  seemed 
to  know  what  that  duty  was. 

Such  are  the  moments  when  the  student  of  history  looks  for  a  hero 
to  arise,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any 
philosophical  person,  that  Beechingthorpe  would  have  fomished  her 
^^  one  son  to  wrestle  with  the  ^  stranger'  who'd  enslave  her."  Before 
that  son  could  rise,  however,  other  light  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
mystery.  Upon  the  first  Sunday  after  the  church  windows  had  been 
repaired,  and  when  the  service  was  over,  while  groups  of  viUagers 
lingered  round  the  old  porch,  and  country  lovers,  who  had  come  firom 
their  distant  farm-houses,  were  cramming  into  half  an  hour's  sheepish 
and  hurried  dialogue  the  pent-up  afiection  of  a  week,  the  rector, 
coming  out  from  a  side  door  among  his  parishioners,  cleared  up  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  furnishing  the  cottage,  the  disinterment  of  the 
old  sexton,  die  breaking  of  the  church  windows  (to  those  of  the 
meeting-house  he  did  not  allude,  perhaps  thinking  it  might  be  as  well 
that  people  should  regard  <Aa^  occurrence  as  a  visitation  of  Providence), 
the  secrecy  of  the  widow,  and  the  terror  of  Ralph,  in  half  a  dozen 
words — which  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  record,  but  that  my 
friend.  Sir  Archibald,  has,  with  carelessness  quite  unusual  to  him, 
omitted  to  send  me  up  the  last  page  of  his  narrative. 
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We  propose,  in  running  over  this,  the  completest  and  fullest  of  her 
biographies,  to  pause  at  such  noticeable  passages  only  as  maj  supply 
acceptable  specimens,  whether  of  old  or  new  matter.  The  manner  in 
whidi  the  biographer  uses  her  materials  is  generallj  skilful,  discrimi- 
nating, and  sucoessfuL 

The  insight  afforded  us  commences  even  with  the  domestic  polities 
of  the  nursery  at  Hunsdon,  where  we  find  "  the  royal  infant,"  who,  as 
Shakspere  says, — 


"  ihongh  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  hmd,  a  thousand  thousand  UessingB ;" 

experiencing  the  blessing  of  "  a  great  pain  in  her  great  teeth,**  and, 
observes  Lady  Bryan,  "  they  come  yery  slowly  forth,  which  causeth 
me  to  suffer  her  grace  to  have  her  wUl  more  than  I  would."  Hiea 
there's  the  other  official,  Mr.  Skelton,  who,  related  to  the  Boleyna, 
and  desirous  of  keeping  up  a  royal  state,  pampers  the  infant  with 
bigh-seasoned  fruit  and  mischieyous  dainties,  in  spite  of  opposition. 
So  that  the  very  beginning  was  threatening. 

But  the  discipline  of  education  was  to  succeed  to  this;  and  it  at 
least  made  her  a  scholar,  though  it  did  not  teach  her  those  mond 
restraints  which  in  all  ages  are  better  to  young  ladies  of  fifteen  tiiaa 
Greek  or  Latin.  Thus,  after  her  father's  death,  when  she  had  de- 
clined, as  it  is  said,  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  lord-adminl, 
who  obtained  that  of  her  step-mother,  Katharine  Parr,  instead,  she 
romped  with  him  so  boisterously  as  to  provoke  general  scandal,  and  to 
prompt  a  forced  separation.  Yet  they  met  secretly;  and  after  the 
death  of  Katharine,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  years,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  husband  <^  her 
fiither's  widow,  that  she  would  have  married  him  if  consent  of  council 
could  have  been  obtained. 

**  He  was  the  first,"  thinks  Miss  Strickland,  *^  and  perhaps  the  only 
man  she  ever  loved,  and  for  whom  she  felt  disposed  to  make  a 
sacrifice." 

She  exhibited  extraordinary  self-command,  however,  on  the  day  of 
his  execution — one  of  the  chaises  against  him  relating  to  his  courtship 
of  her — disappointing  the  malignant  curiosity  of  the  official  spies  1^ 
merely  saying,  without  apparent  emotion,  '*  This  day  died  a  man  with 
much  wit  and  very  littie  judgment." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional  levity,  which  she  inhe- 
rited from  her  mother,  appears,  at  this  period  of  her  life,  to  have  been 
her  worst  fault;  and  though,  as  is  here  observed,  "  eJie  afterwards 
acquired  the  art  of  veiliog  this  under  an  affectation  of  extreme 
prudery,  her  natural  inclination  was  perpetually  breaking  out,  and 
betraying  her  into  follies  which  remind  one  of  the  conduct  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  turned  into  a  queen,  but  never  could  resist  her 
native  penchant  for  catching  mice." 

Elizabeth,  at  this  early  age,  wrote  wonderfully  well.  It  is  easy  to 
object  to  her  pedantry  and  pains-taking;  and  her  taste  for  metaphors 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Boger  Ascham;  yet  with  every  fault, 
early  years  allowed  for,  such  letters  as  she  then  wrote  cannot  be  un- 
admired. 

Elizabeth  now  during  her  brother's  reign  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  court-belles,  being  attired  with  peculiar  modesty  and  simplicity 
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Sw  placed  him  near  her  owb  8leq>iiig  chamber  under  the  pretence 
thttl  hk»  whidi  was  below^  was  dan^;  she  admitted  him  to  her  bedside 
aft  all  hooTBy  without,  it  would  seem,  the  ceremonj  of  knocking  at  the 
door;  she  received  from  him  garments  not  ordinarily  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  master  of  the  horse;  she  was  oonsdoiis  that  the  most  treason- 
able rmnours  were  circnlated  and  believed  req^ecting  them ;  she 
^  tickled  his  neck "  playfully,  as  he  bent  to  receive  the  robe  which 
she  placed  npon  his  shoulders;  but  true  to  herself  at  last,  she  was  false 
to  him  in  the  end,  as  to  all  the  rest  whom  she  flirted  witii  and  cooled. 

We  must  here  diverge  from  the  matrimonial  matters,  of  which  aboot 
half  the  life  of  the  spinster-sovereign  consists,  to  others  as  amusing. 

**  One  of  her  ponreyon  having  been  gnihy  of  lome  aboaes,  in  the  county  of  Ken^ 
on  her  maiestys  remove  to  Greenwich,  a  study  ooimtryinan,  watehing  the  time 
when  the  took  her  morning  walk  with  tlie  lords  and  ladies  of  her  hoasehold,  pliMd 
himself  conTeniently  for  catching  the  royal  eye  and  ear,  and  when  he  saw  her 
attention  perfectly  disengaged,  be^ui  to  cfy,  in  a  losd  voice, '  Which  is  the  (jpeen?* 
Whereupon,  as  her  manner  was,  she  tnmed  herself  towards  him,  bat  he  continniag 
lus  chimoroiis  question,  she  herself  answered,  *•  I  am  yoorqueen,  what  wooldst  thoa 
hare  with  me  ?'  *  You,'  rejoined  the  ftrmer,  archly  gazing  npon  her  with  a  look 
of  ineredolity,  not  unmixed  with  admiration — ^'yoa  are  one  of  the  rarest  women  I 
ever  saw,  and  can  eat  no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge,  who  is  thought  the  pro- 
perest  lass  in  our  parish,  though  short  of  yon ;  but  that  Queen  Elisabeth  I  look  lor, 
devours  so  many  of  my  hens,  ducks,  and  capons,  that  I  am  not  able  to  live.'  The 
queen,  who  was  exceedingly  indulgent  to  all  suits,  offered  through  the  medium  of  a 
compliment,  took  this  homely  admonition  in  good  part,  inquired  the  ponreyor^s 
name,  and  finding  that  he  had  acted  with  ^r^at  dishonesty  and  injustice,  caused 
condign  punishment  to  be  inflicted  npon  him ;  indeed,  our  author  adds  that  she 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  his  offence  being  in  violation  of  a  statute-law  against 
such  abuses." 

Hers  were  golden  days,  but  wants  were  nevertheless  amazingly  abun- 
dant— Harwich  appears  to  have  been  an  exception.  Having  stopped 
there  some  days,  ^e  was  so  pleased  that  she  inquired  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation  if  she  could  do  anything  for  them.  They  returned 
humble  thanks,  but  did  not  require  anything  at  that  time.  Where- 
fore, as  the  queen  departed,  she  looked  back  at  Harwich  with  a  smiley 
and  said,  '*  A  pretty  town,  and  wants  nothing!" 

The  experience  of  the  religious  struggles  of  the  last  three  reigns 
(as  Miss  Strickland  remarks)  had  failed  to  teach  Elizabeth  the  fatality 
of  monarchs  attempting  to  make  their  opinions,  on  theological  matters, 
a  rule  for  the  consciences  of  their  subjects.  But  passing  by  her  per- 
secutions of  nonconformists,  we  come  to  a  little  scene  which  she  seems 
to  have  got  up,  to  manifest  her  zeal  against  popery,  before  the  public 
eye.  When  she  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  the  dean  had  been  at  some 
pains  and  great  expense  in  ornamenting  a  prayer-book  with  beautiful 
prints,  illustrative  of  the  liistory  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.  The 
book,  intended  as  a  present,  was  laid  on  the  cushion  for  her  use. 

**  When  she  came  to  her  place,  she  opened  the  book,  but  seeing  the  pictures, 
frowned,  blushed,  and  shut  it  (of  which  several  took  notice),  and  calling  to  the 
verger,  bade  him  *  bring  her  the  book  she  was  accustomed  to  use.'  After  the 
service  was  concluded,  she  went  straight  into  the  vestry,  where  she  asked  the  dean, 
*Uow  tiiat  book  came  to  be  placed  on  her  cushion?^  He  replied,  *  that  he  in- 
truded it  as  a  new  year's  gift  to  her  mijesty.'  '  Yon  never  could  present  me  with 
a  ^^^}l'ti^*  njoined  the  queen.  *  Why  so?*  adced  the  dean.  Her  mijesty,  after  a 
vehement  protestation  of  her  aversion  to  idolatry,  reminded  him  of  her  recent  pro- 
claruation  against  superstitious  pictures  and  images,  and  asked,  '  if  it  had  been 
read  in  his  dvanery.'  The  dean  replied, '  that  it  had ;  but  he  meant  no  harm  in 
cuiuiDj^  the  pviuta  to  be  bound  up  in  the  service-book.*    She  told  him,  *  that  he 
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b«  'verj  ignoiaiit  indeed  to  do  lo,  after  lier  prohibitMm.'    The  poor  dean 

hmmlAj  raBgcfted,  '  that  if  so  her  nugeity  might  the  better  pardon  him.'    The 

qaaen  pray^  'that  God  would  grant  hxm  a  better  spirit  and  more  wisdom  for  the 

Mure  ;*  to  which  royal  petition,  in  his  behaU;  the  dean  meekly  cried,  '  Amen.* 

qwean  aafaed,  '  how  he  eame  by  the  pictures^  and  by  whom  en^yed  ?' 

8Mdv  *  he  bongjit  them  of  a  Gennan;'  and  her  majesty  obeerved,  '  it  is  well  it 

from  a  stranger ;  had  it  been  any  of  oar  subjects  we  should  have  qnestioned 

The  menace  implied  in  tfiis  speech  against  natiire  artists,  who  should 

to  eugiave  plates  ftom  seriptnnd  saljeets,  naturally  deterred  them  fnm. 

imasertal  woriu  of  the  great  Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spaniah  masters, 

chiefly  eoofined  to  theoMS  from  sacred  history  or  saintiy  lore,  and  may 

wdl  expUn  the  otherwise  nnacconntable  fiw^t,  that  the  pictorial  arts  in  England 

retioyaded,  instead  of  improved,  from  the  acoenion  ^of  Elizabeth  till  the  reign  of 

We  can  shew  her  a  Etde  more  worthily  in  earnest^  in  a  suceeeding 
page,  wkere  the  expeditian  seat  oat  to  the  akeres  of  Nonnandy  i»  in 
daager  of  destractioB.  £tizabetii  was  in  sgonj  at  the  poe- 
of  Budi  a  cakmitf,  and  despatched  supplies  to  Warwick,  with 
s  letter  from  her  eounci!,  to  which  she  upended  this  warm  and  honest 


My  dear  Warwick, — ^EP  yonr  honoor  and  my  desire  coold  accord  with  the 
of  the  aeedlhllest  ftoger  I  keep,  God  so  help  me  in  my  utmost  need,  as  I  would 
i^Mly  laae  that  one  joint  fbr  yoor  safh  abode  with  me ;  Imt  since  I  cannot,  that  I 
wn«li»  I  will  dO|  that  I  may  and  will  rather  drink  in  an  ashen  cnp,  than  you  and 
yoma  ahonU  not  be  saeeonred,  both  by  sea  and  hmd,  and  that  witn  all  speed  pos- 
sible; and  let  this  my  seribblittg  hand  witness  it  to  them  all. 

'^  Toots  as  my  own,  £.&.** 

When  Elizabeth  went  to  Cambridge,  the  Master  of  King's  College 
made  his  three  reverences,  kneeling  down  on  the  first  step  of  the  west 
door,  and  then  made  his  oration,  in  length  almost  half  an  hour. 


*  Fim^  he  praised  many  and  singnlar  Tirtaes  set  and  phmted  in  her  majesty, 
which  her  highness  not  aekaowledging,  bit  her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes 
bnke  into  passion,  and  interropted  with  these  woids,  *N(m  ut  verHoBJ  Bat  the 
laiaiBig  Tirginity,  dM  exdaimed,  *  6od*s  Messing  on  thine  heart,  there 


But  die  afterwaxda  retorted  in  a  set  speech  of  her  own,  and  the 
oeenion  shews,  in  a  smaU  degree,  her  love  of  trick  and  humour. 
Being  hnmblf  desired  ^  to  say  somewhat  in  Latin,"  she  (who  had  a 
Latin  oration  conned  by  heart  for  the  occasion)  refused;  but 
that  if  she  might  speak  her  mind  in  English  *'  she  would  not 
stidE  at  the  matter.''  Nothing  but  Latin  could  be  allowed,  and  she 
aoeor^ngly  ooounenced  her  ready-prepared  speech. 

**  Her  speech  begui  thns :  — *  Aldioogh  womanly  shame-fheedness,  most  celebrated 
mieersity,  might  well  determine  me  from  dehvering  this  my  nniaboored  oration 
betoe  so  great  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  yet  the  intexeession  of  my  nobles  and 
say  own  gaod  will  towards  the  nniTecsity,  impel  me  to  say  somewhat 

'**  It  contained  nine  other  sections.  The  fonclasion  was — '  It  ia  time,  then,  that 
yoor  cars,  which  have  been  so  long  detained  by  this  barbarooa  sort  of  an  oration, 
^boald  BOW  be  released  from  the  pain  of  it.* 

**  At  this  speech  of  the  qoeen's^  the  aoditors,  bong  all  marreUeosly  astonished, 
biake  ftrtfa  in  open  voice,  *  Vtrat  Regiaai'  But  the  qneea*s  mi^esty  responded  to 
this  shoot, '  Taeeat  Begmar  and  moreover  wished  *  that  all  those  who  heard  her 
had  drank  of  Lethe.'" 

Li  her  speech  she  raised  expectation  in  the  University  with  respect 
to  some  royal  foundation,  which  was  never  gratified;  but  she  bestowed 
twenty  pounds  upon  a  handsome  student  who  acted  Dido  to  her  satii* 
fiction. 
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The  web  of  the  royal  character  was  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and 
evil;  and  we  cannot  pursue  a  course  of  pleasantries  far,  without  stumb- 
ling on  some  piece  of  hardness  or  barbarity. 

Those  portions  of  the  history  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  are  carefully  written;  ample  information  is  collected, 
and  the  whole  is  considered  in  a  fair  spirit.  A  letter  from  the  original 
French  in  Elizabeth's  hand  is  here  given,  as  casting  peculiar  light  on 
the  apparent  inconsistency  of  her  conduct.  It  was  addressed  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  while  Mary  was  imdergoing  insult  and  indignity  in 
her  confinement  at  Lochleven. 

•*  Oct  16, 1567. 

"  Having  learned  by  ^onr  letter,  madame,  of  which  Blonneor  Paaquier  is  the 
bearer,  yoar  honourable  intention,  and  that  of  the  king,  my  brother,  on  the  part  ctf 
my  desolate  cousin,  the  Qoeen  of  Scots,  I  r^oice  mc  very  mnch  to  see  that  one- 
prinoe  takes  to  heart  the  wrongs  done  to  another,  having  a  hatred  to  that  meta- 
morphosis,  where  the  head  is  removed  to  the  foot,  and  the  heels  hold  the  hi^iest 
place.  I  promise  you,  madune,  that  even  if  my  consangninity  did  not  constrain 
me  to  wish  her  all  honour,  her  example  would  seem  too  terriUe  for  nei^hboun  to 
behold,  and  for  all  princes  to  hear.  These  evils  often  resemble  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  some  balenil  planet,  which,  commencing  in  one  place,  without  the  good 
power,  might  weU  fall  m  another,  not  that  (God  be  thanked)  I  have  any  doubts  ou 
my  put,  wishing  that  neither  the  king  my  good  brother,  nor  any  other  prince  had 
more  cause  to  chastise  their  bad  subjects,  than  I  have  to  aven^  myself  oa  mine, 
which  are  always  as  faithful  to  me  as  I  could  desire ;  notwithstanding  which  I 
never  fkxl  to  condole  with  those  princes  who  have  cause  to  be  angry.  Even  those 
troubles  that  formerly  began  witn  ihe  king  have  vexed  me  before  now. 

<*  Monsieur  Pasquler  (as  I  belieye)  thinks  I  have  no  French,  by  the  passions  of 
Liughter  into  which  he  throws  me,  by  the  formal  precision  with  which  he  speaks, 
and  expresses  himself. 

"  Beseeching  you,  madame,  if  I  can  at  this  time  do  you  any  pleasure,  you  will 
let  me  know,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  as  a  good  friend  on  your  part  In  the 
meantime,  I  cannot  cease  to  pray  the  Creator  to  guard  the  king  and  yourself  from 
your  bad  subjects,  and  to  have  you  always  in  his  holy  care. 

•*  In  haste,  at  Hampton  Court,  this  16th  of  October  (1567). 

**  Your  good  sister  and  cousin,  Euzabeth.** 

The  despatches  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon  have  supplied  many  pleasant 
details  of  the  royal  sayings  and  doings  relative  to  successive  matrimo- 
nial n^otiations.  ^'  Elizabeth/'  says  her  biographer,  *'  had  reached 
that  point  when  in  common  with  every  childless  sovereign  who  is  on 
ill  terms  with  the  successor  to  the  crown,  she  felt  that  her  power  was 
checked  and  her  influence  bounded  within  comparatively  narrow  limits 
by  the  want  of  heirs  of  her  own  person."  She  was  eager  to  talk  with 
La  Motlie  Fenelon  about  the  king's  (Cliarles  IX.)  wedding,  regretting 
that  '^  she  had  not  thought  in  time  about  her  want  of  posterity,  and 
that  if  she  ever  did  take  a  husband,  it  should  be  only  one  of  a  royal 
house  of  suitable  rank  to  her  own. 

"  The  first  time  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French  ambassador,  after  the 
marriage  of  Charles  IX.,  she  asked  him,  *  how  his  master  found  himself  as  a  married 
man  ?*  and  added  many  questions  as  to  the  probability  of  his  being  happy  with  his 
young  queen.  La  Mothe  replied,  *that  his  soTereign  was  the  most  contented 
prince  in  Christendom,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  he  had  was  bein^  in  her  company*' 

'*  Elisabeth  cynically  observed,  *  that  the  record  of  the  gallantnes  of  his  majestjr's 
ftther  and  grandfkther,  Francis  L  and  Henry  II.,  inclined  her  to  fear  that  he  would 
follow  their  example.'  'And  thereupon,'  pursues  the  ambassador,  silly,  to  his 
sovereign,  *  she  revealed  to  me  a  secret  concerning  your  majesty,  which,  sire,  I 
confess  I  had  never  heard  before.' " 

So  much  better  acquainted,  it  is  remarked,  was  our  maiden  queen 
with  the  scandals  of  her  royal  neighbour  than  his  own  ambassadori 
himself  a  notorious  gossip. 
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The  youthful  Duke  of  Anjou  was  proposed  to  the  middle-aged 
queenly  and  the  same  lively  ambassador  says — 

**  The  ooBTemtioii  having  been  led  to  the  snbjeet  of  the  private  OTertures  for 
the  marriage  with  the  Dake  of  A^joo,  the  queen  acknowledged,  '  that  she  objected 
to  nothing  bat  his  age.'  To  which  it  was  replied,  *  that  the  prince  bore  himself 
already  like  a  man/  '  Bat,'  sud  the  queen,  ^  he  caa  never  cease  to  be  yoonger 
than  me.'  '  So  maeh  the  better  for  your  n^^esty,'  rejoined  Leicester,  laughmg,  and 
Elisabeth  took  this  freedom  from  her  master  of  the  horse  in  good  psdrt." 

In  1571,  when  Elizabeth  opened  the  new  Bourse  on  Cornhill,  she 
dined  in  company  witli  Fenelon  at  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's,  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Here,  with  every  costly  dainty,  every  delicious  viand 
that  wealth  and  refined  luxury  could  procure,  her  greatest  feast  appears 
to  have  been  that  which  neither  Stowe,  Holinshed,  or  any  of  our 
pleasant  civic  chroniclers  of  that  day  were  at  all  aware  her  majesty 
enjoyed — ^namely,  the  choice  dose  of  flattery  which  the  insinuating 
French  diplomat  administered. 

"  In  his  private  letter  to  the  Qaeen-mother  of  France,  he  says,  '  the  Qaeen  of 
England  took  pleasare  in  conversing  a  long  time  with  me  after  dinner;  and, 
among  other  thmgs,  she  told  me,  *  that  she  was  determined  to  marry,  not  for  any 
wish  of  her  own,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  subjects ;  and  also  to  put  an  end, 
by  the  aathority  of  a  husband,  or  b^  the  birth  of  offspring,  (if  it  should  please  God 
to  give  them  to  her,)  to  the  enterprises  which  she  felt  would  perpetually  be  made 
against  her  person  and  her  realm,  if  she  became  so  old  a  woman  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  pretence  for  taking  a  husband,  or  hope  that  she  might  have  children.' 

**  She  added, '  that  in  truth,  she  greatly  feared  not  being  loved  by  him,  whom  she 
BJ^  espouse,  which  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  first,  for  it  would  be 
vorae  to  her  than  death,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  reflect  on  such  a  possibility.' 

** '  I  told  her,  in  reply,'  continues  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  *  that  to  snch  prudent 
considerations,  I  had  nothing  to  say,  except,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  she  might 
remedy  aU  tbsdt,  if  before  next  Eiaster  she  would  espouse  some  royal  prince,  the 
ehoiee  of  whom  would  be  easy  for  her  to  make,  as  I  knew  of  one  who  combined  in 
himself  every  virtue,  by  whom  there  was  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  angularly 
beloved  and  greatly  honoured ;  and  then  I  hoped  that  in  due  time  she  would  find 
herself  the  mother  of  a  fiur  son,  and  being  thus  rendered  happy  in  a  consort  and  an 
h«r,  she  would  by  that  means  prevent  any  more  evil  plots  being  devised  against 
her.'  fflie  approved  of  this  very  much,  and  pursued  the  subject  with  joyful  and 
voras  for  a  considerable  time." 


As  they  returned  home  through  the  illuminated  streets,  amidst 
rejoicing  and  enthusiastic  throngs 


**  Her  m^esty  asked  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe,  *  if  this  did  not,  in  a  small  way,  remind 
him  of  the  late  rqoioings  in  Paris,  at  the  •public  entrance  of  the  kinx  his  master?' 
She  then  observed, '  that  it  did  her  heart  good  to  see  herself  so  much  beloved  and 
desired  by  her  subjects  *,'  and  added,  *  that  she  knew  they  had  no  other  cause  for 
regret  than  that  they  knew  her  to  be  mortal,  and  that  they  had  no  certainty  of  a 
snccctsor,  bom  of  her,  to  rei^  over  them  after  her  death.'^  The  courteous  states- 
man replied,  with  an  ontponnng  of  compliments  to  this  pathetic  boast,  *  that  her 
majesty  would  be  without  excuse  to  God  and  the  world,  if  she  deprived  her  subjects 
of  the  fair  posterity  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  provide  for  them.' " 

We  are  tempted  hy  the  ridiculous,  made  richer  hy  its  association 
with  royal^,  to  offer  one  more  extract  iUustrative  of  these  matrimonial 
matters.  The  young  Anjou,  finding  that  his  hride  elect  was  of  mature 
years,  and  afflicted  (as  was  tiie  case  at  that  time)  with  a  diseased  leg, 
was  positively  refractory,  and  at  last  wholly  unmanageahle ;  upon 
which  the  wily  queen-mother  Catherine  wrote  "  an  agitated  letter  ** 
to  M.  de  la  Mothe,  imploring  him  to  prevail  if  possible  upon  Elizaheth 
to  accept  young  Anjou's  younger  brother  instead!     The  prince  had 
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refused  to  many  EiizAbetfa,  haying  heard  so  much  against  her  honoiir, 
and  having  read  such  things  rehdave  to  her  in  the  letters  of  dl  the 
ambassadors  who  had  been  in  England,  that  he  most  have  felt  himself 
degraded  and  dishonoured  in  the  allianoe; — ^but  Catherine  has  ne 
Bcruples  of  delicacj,  and  eagerly  catches  at  the  dishonouring  cozmezian 
for  her  next  son. 

**  *  Now,  MiMisieiir  de  la  Mbthe^'  eoBdnvM  the  royal  matenal  speenlatar,  *ipe 
are  on  the  point  of  losing  snch  a  kingdom  and  grandenr  fat  mj  childTen,  that  I 
shall  fed  great  regret— lee  if  there  be  no  means,  as  I  formerly  asked  yon,  of  xn- 
daeing  her  to  adopt  one  of  her  female  relatiTes  as  her  heiress,  wbon  one  of  my 
aons  oovld  espouse/  The  ignoranoe  betrayed  bv  Gathexine  de  Medids  in  Ita 
modest  saggestion,  is  scarcely  less  laughable  than  her  absuzd  egnrtsm.** 

And  then  that  no  stone  may  be  left  unturned,  Catherine  re- 
members that  she  has  another  son.  '^  Would  she  have  my  son 
Alen^on?  As  for  him,  he  wishes  it.  He  is  turned  of  sixteesip 
though  but  Utile  of  his  age.  I  deem  she  would  make  less  difficulty 
about  it,  if  he  were  of  stately  growth,  Vk»  his  brethren,  then  I  might 
hope  somewhat;  for  he  has  the  understanding,  visage,  and  demeanour 
of  one  much  older  than  he  is;  and  as  to  his  age,  there  are  but  three 
years  between  his  brother  and  him."  And  truly — ^if  the  matronly  and 
migestic  Elizabeth  could  have  persuaded  herself  to  many  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  why  not  one  of  sixteen!  But  to  be  sure,  though  but  three 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  he  happened  to  be  two-and-twenty 
years  yoimger  than  Elizabeth;  and  besides,  his  diminutive,  mean 
figure,  and<prematurely  old  face,  the  dimensions  of  his  mind  were  on 
the  same  inconvenient  scale;  he  was  scarred  with  the  small-pox,  had 
a  nose  disproportioned  even  to  deformity;  and  all  this,  ludicrous 
enough,  '^  was  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
received  the  potent  name  of  Hercules  at  the  b^tismal  font! " 

Here  we  must  suddenly  leave  the  Great  Lady,  and  her  Lovers  great 
and  little,  whose  name  was  Legion — only,  however,  to  encounter  her 
again,  and  in  her  worst  and  darkest  mood,  in  that  most  fearful  tragedy 
which  is  unfolded  in  the  Letters  of  Mary  Stuart,  thus  collected  into 
two  attractive  volumes  by  the  same  writer.  Of  the  unjust,  the  crue^ 
the  detestable  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  sufficient  evidence  exists  even 
upon  the  face  of  the  transactions  in  which  she  was  concerned;  but 
never  before,  perhaps,  could  the  whole  sad  story  of  injustice  and  eu£fer- 
iug,  weakness  and  gtdlt,  shame,  sorrow,  cruelty,  and  death,  be  so  easily 
yet  so  painfully  read;  and  many  readers,  as  they  peruse  these  letters  now 
translated  from  the  old,  and  scarcely  intelligible  French,  gathered  from 
sources  private  as  well  hb  public,  and  arrayed  in  due  order,  accom- 
panied with  lucid  explanations,  and  comment  alike  forcible  and  just, 
will  feel  that  they  are  reading  the  wild,  strange,  terrible,  pathetic 
story  of  Mary  Stuart  for  the  first  time.  In  the  form  in  wluch  her 
letters  are  here  presented,  we  have  much  of  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
nected autobiography.  The  excellent  historical  introduction  opens 
them  with  the  best  ^ect.  Few  who,  recently  perhaps,  deemed  tlkm- 
selves  in  possession  of  all  that  could  or  was  needful  to  be  known,  of 
the  passions,  the  sufferings,  the  character,  and  the  fate,  of  Mary,  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  extraordinary  and  affecting  documents 
without  gratitude  to  the  editor.  No  task  could  have  been  better 
executed. 
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**  Oh  I  what  a  pityP  exdaiined  litde  Lacy  S ^  as  she  read  in  the 

iiew0|Mper  the  other  day  how  Mr.  Grreen,  instead  of  attempting  to 
faUl  his  design  of  crossing  the  Channel  in  his  halloon,  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  adverse  weather,  descended  on  the  coast  of  Sussex; — ''  how 
pfovoloBg!    Vfhj^&dn'thekeepUttpr' 

Lucy  S  is  certainly  one  of  the  Uvdiest  little  ladies  Uvingy  hot 
desperately  hent  npon  running  to  an  extreme,  and  fdarmingly  prepos- 
flessed  by  a  fondness  for  keeping  it  np. 

Ah!  poor  diild,  thought  I  (though  she's  as  old  as  lam,  andwiser^in 
an  things  hut  this  one),  that  pretty,  fair-haired  head  of  thine  will 
torekj  go,  some  of  these  days,  bump  against  the  full  moon.  No  need 
of  a  balloon  to  help  you  to  rise  into  the  air;  and  once  aloft,  you  would 
be  for  keeping  it  up  though  you  were  within  a  mile  of  Mercuiyl 

What  notions,  to  be  sure^  some  people  have  of  keeping  it  up! 
Sqoarer  and  solider  heads  than  Luc/s  are  often  known  to  run  them- 
selves  against  the  same  wall,  though  from  a  different  point;  heads, 
wdl-lined  with  lead,  too^ — ^yet  there  is  no  keeping  them  steady. 

Ke^  it  up  they  will,  like  Lucy  S  at  a  balL  She— the  small, 
afi^t,  fragile  thii^,  apparently  inci^able  of  undergoing  fatigue — is 
nntireable.  Her  delicate  frame  seems  little  formed  for  toil  and  exer- 
tion, eren  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  she  will  wear  out  the  strongest, 
and  lai^h  afterwards  at  the  bare  idea  of  exhaustion.  Fatigue  to  her 
IS  what  fear  must  have  been  to  Nelson,  when  hearing  it  spoken  of,  he 
asked,  ^Whattrfearr 

At  erery  fresh  dance  after  fiye  in  the  morning,  you  would  say 
die  waa  beginning  again,  if  it  could  be  said  that  she  had  ever  left  off 
rinoe  the  first  conunencement  at  ten  in  the  evening.  In  the  full  light 
of  day  she  is  but  in  the  middle  of  her  nighf  s  frolic  The  laws  of 
time,  of  sleep,  of  physical  endurance  are  set  aside— and  she  defies 
haman  nature  to  droop  while  it  can  be  kept  up.  Long  after  the  last 
disi^pointed  sandwich-seeker  has  glided  away,  the  last  uistless  fingerer 
of  the  piano  has  dosed  over  the  keys,  the  last  dangler  of  the  dance  has 
dragged  his  slow  length  down  stairs  to  the  door,  where  a  rush  of 
beauteous  daylight  miSkes  the  reyeDers  of  night  hideous,  will  the  ex- 
damation  rise  for  the  hundredth  time  to  her  lips,  sharp  and  prompt  as 
ever—''  Ccmie,  beg^ — who  are  in  the  next  dance?* 

Small,  delicate^  aerial  Lucy  S !  yes,  one  might  swear  that  she 

eould  no  more  toil  or  spin  than  one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  which  she 
edipses  in  its  native  ^017;  and  yet  there  she  is,  toiling  and  spinning 
through  Ufe  as  though  it  had  no  end;  never  once  wanting  that,  which 
80  many  troubled  and  weary  hearts  are  doomed  to  want  always— rest» 


When  she  has  seen  an  exhibition  in  the  forenoon,  she  is  ready  for 
a  concert  at  one;  and  the  opera  or  a  play  at  night,  admirably  qudifiea 
her  for  her  evening's  pastime  afterward»— her  few  songs,  or  her  qua- 
drille^ or  her  lauglung,  innocent  game  of  romps,  or  an  eager,  axiimated 
dissertation  on  oB  the  new  noveb— oceans  of  tiiem  are  not  too  man^ 
Her  day  is  thirty  hours  long  at  least;  and  when  her  little  wild  hear 
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had  fallen  off,  and  go  on  trymg  to  hoax  stilly  to  the  end  of  life's 
stormy  and  unprofitable  session.  . 

Even  in  their  pastimes,  people  exhibit  the  same  partialities,  with, 
wbere  this  principle  prevails,  the  same  inevitable  tendencies.  The 
professor  of  boating  keeps  it  up  by  rowing  under  a  paddle-wheel,  as 
the  man  of  whist  keeps  it  up  bj  putting  down  double  stakes. 

In  short,  every  man  has  his  kite  to  fiy,  be  it  of  what  shape  it  may, 
and  the  majority  are  led  on  to  constant  but  unreluctant  sacrifice  in  the 
endeavour  to  keep  it  up. 

Of  all  conceivable  forms  in  which  the  false  strain  can  betray  itself, 
tlie  most  pitiful  and  humiliating,  perhaps,  is  that  which  is  commonly 
described  by  the  expression,  **  Keeping  up  appearances."  The  ludi- 
crous,  to  be  sure,  in'  many  cases  here,  prevaUs  over  the  lamentable. 
The  shifts  remind  us  too  forcibly  of  our  farcical  friend  Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  to  carry  with  them  our  graver  sympathies,  or  to  awaken  serious 
resentment. 

We  laugh,  for  example,  at  the  impotent  attempt  to  make  '^plain  BiU** 
look  like  "  die  page  Adolphus;**  and  to  oiir  immense  amusement,  can 
see  clearly  through  the  clever  window-blinds,  carefuDy  newspapered- 
np,  to  publish  the  false  intelligence  that  the  family  are  out  of  town  for 
the  season.  The  display  of  aristocratic  cards  on  the  little  table  in  the 
passive,  and  the  occasional  mention  of  dear  Lord  Somebody,  are  no- 
thing worse  than  a  good  joke;  nor  is  it  worth  while,  save  for  the  sake 
of  fun,  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  bargain,  by  which  the  comfort- 
able fly  is  to  be  made  to  look  as  unhired  as  possible. 

But  if  we  would  see  this  sort  of  "  keeping  it  up  "  in  aU  its  meanness 
and  all  its  misexy,  we  must  step  inside,  become  a  boarder,  and  be  as 
one  of  the  disguised,  the  desperate,  the  forlorn  family.  Then  shall  we 
witness  a  series  of  anxious,  agonizing  struggles,  continued  hour  by 
hour  throughout  the  long  day,  compared  with  which  the  life-and-death 
struggles  of  utter  poverty  itself  are  but  as  sports  and  pastimes  under 
the  wall  of  Paradise. 

Of  all  torture,  none  can  equal  that  which  is  forced  to  hide  the 
natural  expression  of  its  suffering  under  a  look  of  elegant  and  lan- 
guishing repose;  and  of  all  the  pangs  of  poverty,  none  can  equal  the 
anguish  of  a  protracted  and  indeed  endless  effort  to  mask  want  under 
the  appearance  of  ease  and  afiluence.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  miseries 
of  this  condition,  that  every  attempt  to  conceal  the  cruel  need  is  a 
sacrifice  that  adds  to  it — the  guinea  gracefully  rendered  to  the  super- 
fluities, is  actually  stolen  from  the  necessities,  on  purpose  to  shew  that 
they  have  no  existence. 

For  the  ends  of  true  comfort  and  dignity,  not  a  doit  can  be  spared;* 
an,  to  the  very  uttermost  fraction,  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  display  of 
whatever  is  comfortable  and  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  to  the 
increased  stringency  of  the  hidden  want  within  doors.  Most  melan- 
choly, most  degraded,  yet  wide-spread  condition  of  the  civilized  lot! 
It  is  heart-sickening  to  tiiink  how  many  thousands,  in  every  rank  of 
life  except  the  lowest  of  all,  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  false 
law;  and  give  up  their  hearts  to  the  tearing  and  grinding  of  real  suf- 
fering, suffering  unspeakable,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a  hollow, 
laugUng  fiction,  that  after  a  brief  time  imposes  upon  nobody — ^that 
nohodj  cares  a  straw  about  except  in  his  own  case — ^that  excites  neither 
respect  nor  envy,  but  ever  insults  the  misery  it  helps  to  cause. 
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Ib  there  a  tyrant  named  in  any  language  known  to  man— figured 
even  in  horrible  fancy  by  any  mind  existing  since  the  gloomy  and 
portentous  birth-day  of  the  first  Hypocrite,  "  a  long  time  ago  " — that 
ever  held,  or  ever  can  hold,  so  relentless  and  crushing  a  sway  over  all 
that  is  honest  and  naked  in  our  souls,  as  this  detestable  and  deadly 
tyrant,  Appearances — this  masked  Monster,  of  whom  nine*tenths  of 
ti^e  human  race  are  in  some  shape,  and  in  some  degree,  the  alayeSy  the 
worshippers,  and  the  victims! 

A  story  occurs  to  my  recollection,  illustrative  of  another  openitioa 
of  this  variously-acting  principle — keeping  it  up— that  will  be  novel 
to  most  readers,  and  not  uninteresting  to  any.  Many  years  ago  it 
made  its  appearance  where  it  now  perhaps  lies  buried,  amidst  a  maaa 
of  parliamentary  news  and  political  disquisition;*  but  it  is  an  excellent 
atory,  and  is  related  by  a  pen  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects^ 
never  wanted  the  English  Hterary  virtue  of  being  dear,  homely,  and 
expressive.    It  is  as  true  and  direct,  as  Defoe. 

**  I  was  ODce  aecfuunted  with  tijamoits  footer—he  was  a  barrister  of  Pbiladdphia, 

hot  became  Ikr  more  renowned  by  his  gan  than  his  law  cases.    We  spent  aoores  of 

days  together  a  shooting,  and  were  extremely  well  matched ;  I  having  ezoeUent 

dogi.  and  caring  little  about  my  reputation  as  a  shot,  his  dogs  being  good  tat 

nowng,  and  he  caring  more  about  his  reputation  as  a  shot  than  as  a  lawyer.    The 

ftct  which  I  am  gomg  to  relate  respecting  this  ([[enUeman,  ought  to  be  a  warning  to 

yoang  men  how  they  become  enamoured  of  this  species  of  Tanity.    We  had  ^one 

aboat  ten  miles  from  our  home,  to  shoot,  where  partridges  were  said  to  be  plentifbJL 

We  A>and  them  so.    In  the  course  of  a  November  day  he  had,  just  bemre  daik, 

lAiot,  and  sent  to  the  fkrm-house,  or  kept  in  his  ba^,  ninetsf-nme  partridges.    He 

made  some  few  doMe  shots,  and  he  might  have  a  nuss  or  two,  for  he  sometioici 

shot  when  out  of  my  sight,  on  account  of  the  woods.    However,  he  said  that  he 

kiQed  at  every  shot ;  and,  as  he  had  counted  the  birds  when  he  went  to  dinner  at 

the  ftum-honse,  and  when  he  cleaned  his  gun,  he,  just  before  sunset,  knew  that  he 

had  killed  nmetjf-nine  partridges,  every  one  upon  the  wing,  and  a  great  part  of 

them  in  woods  very  thickly  set  with  lairge  trees.    It  was  a  grand  achievement ; 

hot,  nnlbrtunately,  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  hmdredl    The  sun  was  settmgi  and  la 

that  country,  durknees  comes  almost  at  once ;  it  is  more  like  the  going  out  of  a 

oandle  than  that  of  a  fire,  and  I  wanted  to  be  off,  as  we  had  a  very  had  road  to  goy 

gad  as  he,  being  under  strict  petticoat  government,  to  which  he  most  lojalW  and 

dutiftilly  submitted,  was  compelled  to  get  home  tlut  night,  takinjg  me  with  him* 

tiM  vehicle  (horse  and  gig)  being  mine.    I  therefore  pressed  hui  to  come  away, 

tad  moved  on,  in  haste  to  be  offl    No;  he  would  kiU  toe  hmdrtdih  lurdt    In  vam 

did  I  talk  of  ^  bad  road,  and  its  many  dangers  for  want  of  moon.    The  poor 

partridges,  which  we  had  scattered  about,  were  caUing  all  around  us :  and.  Just  at 

Sis  moment,  up  got  one  under  his  feet,  in  a  field  in  which  the  wheat  was  three  or 

fbur  inches  high.    He  shot,  and  missed,    *  That's  it  I'  said  he,  running  as  if  to  pick 

Xthe  bird.  '  What  t*  said  I,  'yon  don't  think  yon  kiUed^  do  yon?  Why,  there  is 
I  bad  now,  not  only  alive,  but  caUmg  in  that  wood ;'  which  was  at  about  a  hun* 
died  vaids  distance.  He,  in  that  fcrm  of  words  usually  employed  in  such  casei^ 
Mterted  that  he  shot  the  bird,  and  saw  it  fall ;  and  I,  in  much  about  the  same  form 
7«Q^  asserted  that  he  had  missed;  and  that  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  saw  the  bud 


TT.  — pwt^  Cieen  sanace,  u  ii>  was  uicre  r  jauwerer,  ae  oegan  lo  wok  aoong 
1  TuT^te.  and  affected  to  jboi  Aim  m  his  search.  Pity  for  his  weakness  got 
??j7^rirS«aof  the  bad  road.  After  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
MndxMt  twenty  yards  square,  with  our  eyes  fixed  to  the  gnraadt 
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lookmg  Ibr  what  both  of  ob  knew  was  not  there,  I  had  poited  hm^  (he  goiog  one 
wmj,  KDd  I  the  other,)  and  I  happened  to  be  toning  ronnd  jost  after  I  had  passed 
ftoin,  when  I  saw  him  patting  his  hand  behind  him,  loAe  a  partridge  out  qfhU  btig^ 
amd leiit fiM iipon  the  grornul!  I  felt  no  temptation  to  detect  him,  but  turned 
awmy  mj  h«sd,  and  kept  looking  about.  Presently  he,  having  retumed  to  the  spot 
wbm  the  bird  was,  called  ont  to  me,  in  a  most  tnomphant  tone, — ^*^ere  /  Here  t 
Come  here !'  I  went  up  to  him,  and  he  pointing  with  his  finger  down  to  the  biid, 
and  kioking  hard  in  my  fiuse,  at  the  same  time,  said, '  Thcare,  I  hope  that  will  be  a 
warmmg  to  yon  nerer  to  be  obstinate  againl'  '  Well,'  said  I,  *oome  along;*  and 
sway  we  went,  as  merry  as  larks.  When  we  got  to  Brown's,  he  told  tiiem  the 
atory,  trinmphed  over  me  most  damoitmsly ;  and  though  he  often  repeated  the 
story  to  my  ace,  I  nerer  had  the  heart  to  let  him  know  that  I  knew  of  the  imposi- 
tion, which  pnenle  fwaitf  had  induced  so  sensible  and  honourable  a  man  to  be 
mean  enoogn  to  practise.'* 


Tbia,  oh  I  sweet  little  Lucy  S  ■,  is  no  uninstructiTe  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  character — if  you  will  but  bow  your  head  quietly 
to  read  it.  This  all  comes  of  the  determinatioD  not  to  give  in — ^in 
other  wordsy  of  that  same  disposition  to  '^  keep  it  up  " — ^whereof  we 
are  discoursing;  and  he  who  permits  himself  to  be  so  carried  awaj  by 
▼anity,  may  perchance  fall  headlong  into  a  deeper  sea  than  the  aeronaut 
whose  madiine  bursts  a  mile  above  the  broad  ocean.  Cobbett's  '*  famous 
shooter "  had  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  but  he  was  at  least  as  expert 
with  the  longbow  as  with  the  gun,  and  could  maintain  a  falsehood  as 
easQy  as  he  could  fire. 

Let  those,  dear  Lucy,  who  are  but  just  beginning  their  course  of 
Hes  in  life,  only  think  for  an  instant,  how  and  by  what  means  sports- 
men of  this  order,  when  they  hare  once  declared  that  they  brought 
down  their  bird,  will  dare  to  keep  up  their  fiction! — ^by  what  means, 
being  wrong  at  first,  they  will  at  all  risks  move  further  from  right, 
mther  than  own  the  error!  What  cloaks  of  falsdiood  (that  become 
as  winding-sheets)  they  will  fling  around  them,  to  conceal  the  first 
flimsy  garb  of  deception  which  vanity  had  prompted  them  to  put  on! 
What  blackness  they  will  dye  their  brows  in,  ratiier  than  be  seen  to 
Uush! 

Ob !  my  Lucy  S ,  never  in  your  own  person  can  you  need  a 

lesson  so  grave  as  this;  but  you  may  require  to  learn  that  people 
should  not  keep  it  up  overmuch,  eyen  when  the  object  is  but  a  shut- 
tleoock.  Some  will  keep  up  their  veiy  jokes,  until  they  are  echoed 
by  sighs  of  pain  instead  of  laughter— their  little  friendly  hoaxes  and 
mystifications,  until  they  become  offences  dire.  Some  cannot  so  much 
as  fall  into  the  humour  of  a  lively  laughing  game  of  frights,  without 
frightening  somebody  else  into  fits;  they  must  keep  it  up.  Be  not 
this  fault  thine. 

But  to  shew  thee  that  every  rule  has  its  exception,  take  this  loving, 
if  stin  needless  hint,  into  thy  gentie  keeping.  When  thou  hast  a  good 
cause  to  uphold — a  cause  just  and  generous,  uphold  it  perseveringly, 
let  it  not  fall :  and  as,  unburdened  by  ill  thoughts  or  ill  deeds,  thy 
conscientious  littie  head,  amidst  the  many  that  hang  down  abashed 
and  afraid,  is  turned,  in  thy  wanderings  upon  earth,  toward  the 
heaven  where  angek  weep  over  the  fantastic  tricks  of  mortala— why,— « 
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SHAK6PESE. 

The  lUuttrated  Shakspere.  Detignt  by  Ktimy  Meadowi,  Memoir  aud 
Essay  by  Barry  CamwaU.  Tyas,  —  The  several  e<fitions  of  Shak^re 
"which  have  been  so  long  in  a  course  of  periodical  publication,  are  dravnng,  or 
have  drawn  by  this  time,  to  a  close.  Each,  doubtless,  has  its  particular  merits ; 
and  the  world,  and  the  &me  of  Shakspere,  are  wide  enough  tor  them  alL 

Custom  can  never  stale  his  infinite  variety ;  nor  can  any  edition  of  his 
works,  if  worthily  produced,  ever  want  purchasers.  ThousancU  and  thousands 
of  new  readers  are  continually  being  bom  unto  him ;  as  civilization,  as  the 
love  of  humanity,  the  true  ends  of  all  rational  life,  as  these  become  more 
Advanced  and  understood,  the  circle  of  his  influence  must  widen;  as  tiie 
English  lanffoage  diffiises  itself  even  more  extensively  than  it  yet  has  done 
over  the  inhabited  globe,  Shakspere*s  humanizing  and  refining  genius  must 
be  diffused  with  it,  as  the  sweetest  and  richest  treasure  it  contiuns ;  and  thus 
new  hands,  multiplied  more  and  more  even  to  the  end  of  time,  must  be  eac^erly 
stretched  forth  to  purchase  endlessly-renewed  editions,  and  to  welcome  eduton 
■and  illustrators  in  rapid  and  prosperous  succession. 

The  present  edition  has,  m  our  judgment,  without  disparaging  the  claims 
of  its  contemporaries,  interests  to  recommend  it  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  wood-engravings,  scattered  over  the 
ample  pages  of  three  volumes  with  a  profusion  hitherto  unequalled,  ''the 
pomp  and  prodigality "  of  art ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  ushered  in  by  a 
memoir  of  the  poet,  and  an  essay  upon  his  genius,  finom  a  pen  which  ever 
•deserves  (though  its  appearances  of  late  years  have  been  scarce)  a  respectful 
and  grateful  welcome ;  which  ever  excites,  and  as  often  rewards,  expectation ; 
and  which,  being  indeed  the  pen  of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic,  can  never  be 
better  entitled  to  attention  in  its  prose  vocation,  than  when  essaying  to  illus- 
trate the  genius  and  character  of  the  Greatest  of  aU  Poets. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  pictorial  illustrations  by  Meadows,  who  has  by  these 
designs  deserved  an  honouring  welcome  from  the  appreciators  of  Shakspere,  we 
shall  linger  as  long  as  our  space  may  permit,  over  the  alluring  pages  of  Barry 
Cornwall. 

Those  who  might  expect  to  find  in  these  records  any  new  light  flung  upon 
the  poef  s  personal  history  and  character,  would  be  disappointed — but  no  one 
else.  Barry  Cornwall  has  devoted  just  as  much  of  his  research  as  vms  needful 
to  the  investigation  of  the  wide  field,  which  surrounds  the  few  certain  and 
authenticated  facts,  relative  to  Shakspere*8  worldly  "  whereabout,**  that  came 
down  to  us  long  since,  or  have  more  recently  been  collected ;  and  of  rumoun 
and  speculations  he  has  made  a  temperate  and  satisfiu^tory  use.  We  must,  as 
he  says,  take  some  things  upon  trust ;  and  the  advantage  here  is,  that  we  have 
a  full  reliance  both  on  the  right  feeling  and  the  sagacious  observation  of  our 
guide.  Without  offering  in  detail  his  reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting  a 
statement,  he  "  adopts  silentiy  those  only  which  appear  to  approach  nearest  to 
the  truth." 

The  biographer  then  gives,  in  simple  arrangement,  and  in  language  that 
renders  whatever  is  related  as  little  orocure  as  possible,  those  details  relative 
to  Shakspere*s  family,  his  education,  his  early  life,  his  marriage,  and  subse- 
quent career  as  player  and  dramatist,  which  will  best  bear  to  be  received  as  a 
credible  and  consistent  bio^praphy.  Many  acute  and  excellent  remarks  are 
intermingled  with  this  narrative ;  out  the  speculation  never  runs  wild ;  nor,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  is  the  writer  in  a  single  instance  betrayed  into  the  vanity 
of  seeking  rather  the  display  of  his  own  ingenuity  than  the  reader^s  enlighten- 
ment and  the  exposition  of  facts  and  probabilities. 

The  same  judicious  course  has  been  taken  in  investigating  the  order  of  the 
poet*s  works,  as  tokens  or  proofs  of  the  progressive  development  of  his  know- 
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ledfle,  experience,  and  genius.  As  no  satbfactory  evidence  was  ever  given  as 
to  toe  precise  time  at  which  any  production  of  Snakspere  was  written,  Barry 
Com  wall  concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  like  the  internal  evidence — no 
psoof  like  the  plays  themselves ;  and  on  this  evidence,  as  offered  by  works  of 
such  opposite  and  ever-varying  qualities,  he  remarks  with  a  just  discrimination. 
The  second  part  of  the  su^ect  brin^  us  to  the  essay  on  the  magnificent 
and  onequallea  genius  of  him,  the  details  of  whose  active  and  astoiushing  life 
—it  terminated  at  fifty  two— have  just  been  supplied  in  such  a  scanty  and 
vnsatisiyiDg  measure.  And  first  let  us  hear  what  a  poet  has  to  say  about 
poetry. 

**  We  do  not  encoortge  the  poet ;  bat  we  encourage  the  chemist  and  the  miner, 
^  capitalist,  the  manufacturer.  We  encourage  voyagers,  who  penetrate  the 
Ibreats  of  Mexico^  the  South  Indian  pampas,  and  the  sterile  tracts  of  Africa,. 
bejood  the  Sfoontains  of  the  Moon.  These  people  tell  ua  of  new  objects  of 
eoauBcree ;  they  bring  us  tidings  of  unknown  lands.  Yet,  what  a  vast  unexplored 
worid  lies  about  us  I  what  a  dominion,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  traveller— beyond 
the  strength  of  the  steam-euffine— nay,  even  beyond  the  power  of  material  light 
itarif  to  penetrate— is  there  to  be  attained  in  that  region  of  the  brain !  Much  have 
the  poets  won,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  that  deep  obscure.  Homer  has  bequeathed 
to  us  hia  discoveries,  and  Dante  alao^  and  our  greater  Shakspere.  They  are  the 
same  now,  as  valuable  now,  as  on  the  day  whereon  they  were  made.  In  our  earth, 
all  ia  for  ever  changing.  One  travdler  visits  a  near  or  a  distant  country ;  he  seea 
trices  (temples  or  monuments)  of  human  power ;  but  unforeseen  events,  earthquake 
or  tempest,  obliterate  tbem ;  or  the  people  who  dwelt  near  them  migrate ;  the 
eternal  forest  grows  round  and  hides  them ;  or  they  are  left  to  perish,  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  artist,  whose  labours  are  effiiced  in  their  turn.  And  so  goes  on  the 
continual  change,  the  continual  decay.  Governments  and  systems  change ;  codes 
of  law,  theories  philasophical,  arts  in  war,  demonstrations  in  physics.  Everything 
ptfriahea  except  Truth,  and  the  worship  of  Truth,  and  poetry,  which  is  its  enduring 
laBgnage." 

After  a  brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  state  of  literature  when  Shakspere 
rose,  comes  an  assertion  of  the  beneficent  and  enduring  infiuence  of  his  power, 
to  which  all  will  gratefully  subscribe. 

**  Such  was  the  state  of  thmgs  when  Shakspere  came ;  the  good  Genius,  who 
brought  health  and  tnihy  and  li^t  and  life,  into  the  English  drama ;  who  extended 
its  limits  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  nay,  into  the  air  itself;  and  peopled  the 
legions  which  be  traverNd,  with  beings  of  every  shape,  and  hue,  and  quality,  Uiat 
experience  or  the  imagination  of  a  great  poet  could  suggest. ....  The  fitB  im- 
portance of  his  writings  to  the  land  he  lived  in,  will  never,  perhaps,  be  generally 
understood.  Their  e^t  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  national  intellect  is 
continually  recurring  to  them  for  renovation  and  increase  of  power — 

'  As  to  tbdr  fsimtain,  other  itan 
RepAixiDff,  in  thdr  golden  urn*  draw  Ugltt.* 

They  are  a  perpetual  preservative  against  false  taste  and  fidse  notions.  Their 
great  author  is  the  true  reformer.  He  stands  midway  between  the  proud  aristo- 
cracy of  rank  and  wealth,  and  that  *  fierce  democratic  which  would  overwhelm  all 
things  in  its  whirl ;  a  true  phUosopher ;  a  magician  more  potent  than  his  own 
Pro^terOf  and  never  otherwise  than  beneficent  and  wise." 

There  is  an  excellent  remark  on  the  form  which  Shakspere*s  genius  happily 
took — ^the  dramatic. 

**  No  vain  man,  and,  as  I  believe,  no  bad  man,  can  ever  become  a  great  dramatist. 
First,  throughout  the  entire  play  he  most  altop;ether  forget  himself.  His  characters 
must  have  no  taint  or  touch  of  ia  own  peculiar  opinions.  He  must  forget  his  own 
homours ;  he  must  forbear  to  manifest  his  own  weaknesses ;  he  must  banish  hia 
own  sentiments  on  every  subject  within  the  range  of  the  play.  He  must  under- 
stand exactly  how  nature  operates  on  every  constitution  of  mind,  and  under  every 
acctdent;  and  let  his  dramtiU  vermma  sp«ik  and  act  accordingly.  And,  secondly, 
he  moat  have  a  heart  capable  of  sympathising  with  all;  with  the  hero  and  the 
coward ;  with  the  jealous  man  and  the  ambitious  man ;  the  lover  and  the  despiser 
of  love ;  with  the  Roman  matron,  the  budding  Italian  girl,  the  tender  and  constant 
English  wife ;  with  people  of  all  ranks,  and  ages,  and  humours,  however  widely 
they  may  differ  from  himself.'' 
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hi  the  infpc  dzanuM,  grand  oombinatioiift  are  sometinies  aimed  at,  where 
eflect  la  difficult ;  bat  moat  of  them  betoken  power ;  and  in  the  airier  and 
move  comic  dramas,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  felicitous  thought  pene- 
timdng  into  the  very  core  of  the  poet*8  meaning,  and  fully  bearing  out  the 
opinioQ  giren  by  Barry  Comwail — that  many  of  Shakspere^s  delkScies  are 
here  delicately  lundled.  Considering  the  immense  number  of  the  cuts,  the  en« 
gianreia,  led  by  Mr.  Onrin  Smith,  have  well  performed  their  protracted  labours. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  not  numerous ;  a  few  worids  are  given  when 
required,  and  only  then.  They  evince  judgment  and  care.  Each  play  has  its 
introdiictory  page,  in  which  tliese  qualities  often  appear,  combined  witn  a  nice 
cridcal  taste,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
pQoita  of  the  performance.  We  have  noticed  many  charming  passa^.  In 
tUs,  as  in  other  respects,  the  labour  has  been — ^what  all  art  and  aU  kterature 
aming  to  illastrBte  Shakspere  must  ever  be,  if  worthy  of  hint— «  Labour  of  Lore. 


HTDBOPATHT. 

The  JDangen  of  the  Water  Cure.  By  Dr.  J.  WiUmandDr.J.M.  OuSy, 
CtamiMgham  and  Mortimer. — ^Hydropathy,  now  vaunted  as  a  novelty,  and  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  science,  is  1^  eldest 
and  most  general  means  of  curing  diseases.  Springs  have,  from  the  most 
remote  periods,  been  reverentially  regarded  in  proportion  as  they  were  clear, 
pure,  and  wholesome.  Paganism,  Mnhammedanism,  and  Christianity,  have 
sanctified  such,  each  in  their  own  way.  The  pellucid  and  often  cavemed 
spfings  of  cold  water,  which  served  as  panaceas  to  all  evils  in  the  Druidical 
mysteries;  the  holy  wells  of  our  own  land,  with  their  trophies  of  hand- 
harrows  and  crutcnes,  and  their  pathways  of  penitence;  tne  consecrated 
Ibantains  of  the  Continent,  with  their  anniversary  garlands  and  candles ;  and  the 
architectural  pomp  of  Oriental  springs,  with  their  wide-spreading  chinars,  are 
aU  existing  attestations  of  a  principle  universally  admitted,  obtaining  from  aU 
times,  and  repeated  throughout  holy  writ,  and  pro&ne  prose  and  verse,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed  upon  mankind. 

We  find  reference  m  the  Scriptures  to  water  possessbg  a  divine  power. 
The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  disputed  whether  the  god  of  fire  or  of  water 
was  the  most  powerful,  and  the  latter  was  declared  victorious,  as  strengthening 
health  and  curing  disease.  The  nations  of  antiquity,  with  one  common  con- 
sent, used  baths  and  ablutions  of  the  whole  person.  The  Spartans  strung  their 
nerves  for  Thermopyke,  by  daily  baths  in  we  Eurotas.  The  current  proyerb 
among  the  Romans  was,  ^^Nec  degere  nee  natare  dedicet.**  Pindar  says, 
ipturrov  luv  v^i^p—**  water  xb  the  best  thing,"  and  it  has  been  recommended  oy 
the  professors  <^  the  curative  art,  as  a  remedial  means,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  It  was  recommended  by  Pythagoras  (530,  b.c.),  and  Hippo- 
crates, the  fiither  of  medicine,  (454,  b.c.;  Asclepiades  acouired  by  his  zetuoua 
championship  of  bathing,  the  name  of  "frvxpoXovrtiQj  cold  bather.  Antonius 
Musa  restored  Augustus  Caesar  and  Horace  to  health  by  the  use  of  cold  water ; 
AWander  the  Great  was,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  killed  by  an  injudicioua 
bath  in  the  Cydnus.  Christianity  sanctioned  the  use  of  river  baths  by  baptism. 
Galen  (131 — ^200)  implied  both  cold  and  warm  water  in  his  practice.  Trom 
these  early  times  to  the  present,  water  has  always  been  more  or  less  used  as  a 
remedial,  as  well  as  a  dietetic  agent  It  was  used  by  the  Arab  physicians, 
Rhases  and  Avioenna,  by  the  Italian  school,  and  the  Germans,  French,  and 
English.  Dr.  Oertel,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Water  Cure,  from  Hebrew  Timee 
down  to  the  Present^  in  German,  enumerates  three  hundred  scientijie  authorities, 
who  haye  practised  the  water  cure,  of  which  no  less  than  fifteen  belong  to  this 
county. 

One  of  the  claims  to  novelty  is  in  the  practical  implication  of  the  water 
cure,  and  here  certainly  the  wet  sheet  and  the  umschLsgs,  or  wet  bandages, 
present  some  claims  as  such ;  but  we  serioiisly  protest  against  such  language 
as  is  used  by  Drs.  Wilson  and  Gully,  who  proclaim  the  whole  profession  to  be 
dishonest,  mr  merely  suggesting  that  the  incautious  use  of  these  means  may 
be  attendied  with  danger  f  The  various  modes  of  general  and  local  bathing 
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TarSy  then,  the  duke  departed,  baffled  and  dissatisfied ;  and  Madame 
de  Maaunn,  when  she  had  ascertained  that  he  was  fairly  on  his  way  to 
the  place  of  his  destination,  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  an  audience 
of  the  king,  to  whose  presence  she  was  conducted  by  the  Princess  of 
Baden,  when  the  justice  of  her  case  appeared  to  Louis  so  unequivocal, 
that  he  consented,  without  hesitation,  to  her  proposal  of  opening  the 
process.  M.  Colbert,  however,  created  such  numerous  delays,  and 
professed  so  much  repugnance  to  the  scandal  which  must  ensue,  from 
the  disclosures  that  would  inevitably  take  place  during  the  progress  of 
the  transaction,  and  for  which  all  Paris  was  agape,  that  Madame  de 
Mazarin,  who  felt  that  she  was  exhausting  her  energies  and  under- 
mining her  health  by  a  personal  participation  in  a  struggle  in  which 
she  could  not  individually  effect  any  good  result,  returned  to  her  con- 
vent, and  left  the  care  of  her  interests  to  her  legal  advisers  and 
relatives. 

The  unfortunate  lady  failed  not,  however,  during  her  audience  of 
the  sovereign,  to  make  him  conscious  of  the  gratuitous  insult  offered 
both  to  herself  and  to  Madame  de  la  Porte,  by  her  removal,  without 
reason,  to  another  religious  house,  after  she  had  been  so  affectionately 
received  and  welcomed  by  the  kinswoman  of  her  husband;  and 
although  Louis  was  so  puncdUous,  where  he  had  once  passed  his  word, 
that  he  would  not  sanction  her  return  to  Chelles  until  the  close  of  the 
duke's  flojonm  in  Brittany,  Monsieur  de  Mazarin  had  no  sooner 
announced  his  immediate  arrival  in  the  capital,  than  the  chivalrous 
monarch  ^spatched  a  couple  of  the  royal  carriages  to  St.  Mary's,  to 
convey  the  duchess  and  her  attendants  once  more  to  the  protection  of 
lfn^<\*«A  de  la  Porte;  thus  by  a  considerate  condescension,  never 
anticipated  by  either  party,  restoring  to  the  abbess  the  honour  of  her 
house,  and  to  Madame  de  Mazarin,  the  comfort  of  a  congenial 
asylum  and  the  society  of  a  valued  and  respected  ftiend,  while  the 
arrangement  was,  moreover,  so  judiciously  timed,  that  the  caleche  of 
the  duke  passed  through  the  gates  of  Paris  precisely  on  the  same  day 
that  those  of  Chelles  once  more  closed  upon  the  duchess. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  subsequent  to  this  event,  and  the  fluttered 
and  flattered  community  were  stUl  busied  in  commenting  among  tliem- 
selves  upon  the  high  honour  which  liad  accrued  to  them,  from  the 
apparition  of  the  royal  carriages  at  their  door,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  noble  inmates,  when  the  three  ladies  were  grouped  together,  as 
already  described,  in  the  parlour  of  the  abbess. 

The  rebuke  which  was  addressed  by  the  holy  superior  to  the 
laughter-loving  Madame  de  Courcelles  was  neither  long  nor  stem;  for 
the  etptegleries  of  the  pretty  countess  never  involved  either  suffering 
or  sorrow,  and  were  dierefore  easily  forgiven;  but  the  duchess  was 
more  than  usually  dejected,  for  she  had  so  thoroughly  habituated  her- 
self to  the  peaceful  monotony  of  the  convent,  that  she  looked  forward 
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^  Was  it  not  enough,''  wept  Madame  de  Mazarin,  as  she  flung  her* 
self  upon  a  seat,  "  that  the  perseverance  of  M.  de  Mazarin,  combined 
with  circumstances  which  controlled  mj  unhappy  destiny,  should  have 
eventuaUy  enabled  him  to  secure  my  hand,  even  af^er  the  cardinal,  my 
uncle,  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  bestow  it  upon  his  valet? 
Was  it  not  enough  that  he  became  at  once  the  master  both  of  myself, 
for  whom  he  had  long  either  felt  or  feigned  a  passion  without  bounds, 
and  of  the  eleven  miUions  which  formed  my  dowry,  but  must  he  still, 
after  Uigfatang  my  youth  and  dissipating  my  fortune,  pursue  me  even 
here  with  his  unielenting  tyranny?  Oh,  madam — smother!  shew  me 
same  method  of  escape  firom  this  monstrous,  this  hateful  vassalage, 
alike  of  body  and  of  spirit,  or  my  heart  will  break!'' 

**  Calm  yourself,  daughter,"  said  the  abbess;  ''  none  enter  here 
Bare  by  my  good  pleasure ;  and  I  forbid  all  ingress  to  the  duke,  your 
husband.  Even  M.  de  Paris  will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  I  owe  this 
refasai  to  my  self-respect,  when  he  learns  that  M.  de  Mazarin  has  ap- 
proached my  threshold  in  the  character  of  a  trooper,  rather  than  in  that 
of  a  noble." 

The  superior  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  second  lay- sister, 
who,  scared  almost  out  of  her  ordinary  respect,  exdaimed,  hiuriedly— • 
**  ffis  highness  the  duke  is  impatient  for  entrance,  holy  mother  ;  he 
BKjs  that  he  will  remain  without  no  longer,  and  has  ordered  sister 
Therese  to  nnbar  the  door!" 

**  Let  sister  Therese  obey  him  at  her  peril!"  said  the  abbess, 
peremptorily.  **  How  now!  have  ye  yet  to  learn  your  duty,  that  ye 
cannot  await  my  good  pleasure  in  all  things?  You  will  ring  in  the 
midnight  mass  for  this  sinful  disrespect,  sister  ClotUde!  and  now  retire, 
and  sdiool  your  spirit  into  the  calm  befitting  your  vocation." 

The  rebuked  and  discomfited  nun  withdrew,  as  she  was  commanded, 
silent  and  abashed,  with  her  hands  meekly  folded  before  her,  and  her 
tjBB  rivetted  to  the  ground,  and  the  abbess,  as  the  door  closed,  drew 
two  ponderous  keys  from  her  girdle  and  held  them  towards  the  duchess. 
'' Kinswoman,"  she  said,  as  composedly  as  though  the  usual 
tranquillity  of  her  existence  had  suffered  no  interruption — '^  here  are 
the  keys  ci  the  holy  Abbey  of  CheQes.  Ton  are  abbess  for  to-day, 
and  none  shall  question  your  authority.  I  exact  only  that  yon  shall 
see  and  expostulate  with  M.  de  Mazarin  at  the  grate." 

The  heart  of  the  duchess  was  too  full  for  thanks,  but  as  she  received 
the  precious  keys,  she  raised  to  her  lips  the  hand  by  which  they  were 
presented,  and  then,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  burning  cheek,  she 
bedconed  to  Madame  de  Courcelles  to  attend  her,  and  left  the  room. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  duke,  when,  on  entering  the  hall 
of  the  convent,  where  he  was  still  separated  from  the  interior  of  the 
building  by  an  iron  grating,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence,  not  of 
his  aunt,  the  abbess,  but  of  his  wife  and  her  friend,  both  of  whom 
were  waiting  to  receive  him  behind  this  impenetrable  screen." 

**  Permit  me,  M.  le  Due,  to  welcome  you  back  from  Brittany,"  said 
the  duchess,  struggling  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  composure 
which  she  was  far  firom  feeling;  and  her  greeting  was  echoed  by  a 
jovous  "  Soyez  le  bien-venu^  M.  le  Duc!^  from  the  clear  voice  of 
Judame  de  Courcelles,  to  whom  the  whole  proceeding  appeared  so 
bizarre  and  original,  that  she  was  rather  amused  than  dismayed. 

t2 
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selfi&lmesSy  jou  taunted  me  with  having  wronged  jou,  and  thus  taught 
me,  in  the  honest,  unsuspecting  dajs  of  my  girlhood,  that  crime  and 
dishonour  could  come  hetween  a  wife  and  him  whom  she  had  vowed  to 
cherish  and  to  love  throughout  existence!  This  was  the  first  wrong 
jDtt  did  me»  duke,  and  it  was  a  bitter  one!  Had  jou  been  a  man,  jou 
would  have  expiated  the  evil  by  a  lifetime  of  devotion  and  high- 
hearted confidence — ^but  you  were  incapable  of  aught  so  noble!  And 
what  has  your  career  since  been?  Have  I  not  seen,  from  year  to  year^ 
the  princ^y  fortune  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  uncle  lavished  upon  the 
bose  and  the  imworthy? — ^menials  elected  into  friends,  and  equals 
treated  as  menials? — ^my  son  robbed  of  his  birthright,  and  myself  even 
of  that  pure  and  and  unsullied  name,  which  was  the  best  dowry  that 
Hortense  Mancini,  wealthy  as  she  was,  could  bring  to  a  man  of 
honour!  Again  I  say,  fie  on  you  sir — ^fie  on  you ! — away !  and 
repent  that  you  should  ever  so  have  fallen  beneath  the  contempt  of  the 
woman  who  had  sworn  and  hoped  to  love  you,  that  you  were  com- 
pelled to  stoop  to  the  ignominy  of  kidnapping  your  own  wife!" 

^  Ten  thousand  thunders!"  shouted  die  duke,  clenching  his  hand, 
and  shaking  it  furiously  at  Madame  de  Mazarin,  as  she  was  preparing 
to  move  away.  ''  Instantly  give  me  entrance,  or  I  will  batter  the 
place  about  your  ears!" 

**  Strike  on!"  was  the  calm  reply;  "  and  meanwhile,  we  will  retire 
and  pray  for  you."  And  leaving  the  duke  stiU  in  the  same  attitude  of 
impotent  fury,  the  duchess  swept  haughtily  through  a  door  which  led 
to  aa  inner  apartment,  and  disappeared,  while  Madame  de  Courcelles, 
awed,  for  once,  into  gravity,  bent  her  head  to  the  infuriated  noble,  and 
ngning  the  cross  upon  her  forehead,  followed  her  in  silence. 


MY    INTIMATE    FRIEND. 

BT   MADAME  DE  CHATELAIN. 

**  Save  me  from  my  friends! "  There  is  wisdom  in  the  exclamation — 
bat  what  are  "  ane^s  friends^  at  large  compared  with  the  one  parti- 
cular individual  who,  under  the  napie  of  friendship,  has  taken  out 
ktters  patent  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  us  all  the  mischief  in 
Ws  power? 

My  intimate  friend  belongs  to  the  same  club  as  myself,  and  manages 
to  get  himself  invited  to  share  my  dinner,  three  times  a  week,  to  say 
the  least;  on  which  occasions  he  shews  his  friendship  by  telling  me 
plainly  that  champagne  is  necessary  to  his  digestion. 

My  intimate  friend  gives  me  a  bad  dinner  whenever  he  entertains 
me  at  his  lodgings,  because,  as  he  says,  between  friends  there  needs 
no  ceremony — and  then  drops  hints  about  *^  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  souL" 

My  intimate  friend  borrows  money  of  me  alone,  because,  as  he 
observes,  he  would  not  hurt  me  by  applying  to  any  one  else;  and 
forgets  the  golden  maxim,  that  *'  short  accounts  make  long  friends." 
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My  intimate  firiend  is  ahrajs  ready  to  be  mj  seocmd  in  a  dod;  and 
is  so  tenacious  of  my  honour,  that  he  will  neyer  hear  of  a  oompramiae^ 
though  older  and  better  men  than  himself  have  professed  themsehFes 
satiflled* 

Mj  intimate  friend  rides  my  horse  instead  of  keeping  one^  becanse 
Orestes  and  F^lades  and  Damon  and  J^thias  were  not  better  friends 
than  we  are,  and  consequently  such  trifles  ought  to  be  common 
between  us. 

My  intimate  friend  would  think  me  very  ill-natured  did  I  not 
present  him  in  all  the  different  drdes  that  I  frequent,  although,  being 
better  favoured  than  I  am,  the  consequence  is  that  he  dances  with  all 
the  handsomest  giris,  and  I  am  employed  to  take  the  dowagers  down  to 
supper. 

My  intimate  friend  is  so  solicitous  about  my  gentlemanlike  appear* 
ance,  that  he  left  me  no  peace  till  I  employed  his  taOor,  his  hatter, 
and  his  shoemaker,  all  of  which  functioharies  supply  him  gratis  far 
the  sake  of  his  good  word  among  his  dear  friends. 

My  intimate  friend  insisted  on  giving  a  bell  at  my  chambers,  b^ 
cause^  he  said,  a  rich  man  like  myself  ought  not  to  receive  so  many 
civilities  without  a  return.  He  would  undertake  all  the  trouble,  and 
writing  all  the  invitations.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  entertained 
all  his  friends  at  my  expense,  and  I  offended  many  for  not  having 
invited  them. 

My  intimate  friend  would  know  all  the  secrets  of  my  heart;  and  I 
confided  to  him  that  I  was  in  love  with  a  charming  girl,  of  whom  I 
gave  a  very  lover-like  description.  He  insisted  on  being  introduced 
to  the  family,  as  he  would  be  delighted  to  forward  my  suit  by  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  My  intimate  friend  soon  made  himsdf  at 
home  in  the  house,  and  held  ^eins  for  Caroline,  while  I  was  talking 
with  her  mother — ^because,  as  he  said,  I  had  better  not  pay  my 
attentions  too  openly,  till  I  was  sure  of  her  parents'  sanction. 

My  intimate  friend  has  a  knack  of  bringing  forward  all  the  subjects 
on  which  I  am  least  informed,  to  shew  off  his  superior  attainments. 
Thus,  after  teasing  me  for  half  an  hour  to  sing,  which  he  assured  my 
friends  I  could  do  capitally,  if  I  chose,  he  got  himself  solicited  to  take 
part  in  a  duet  with  Caroline,  who  was  delighted  with  his  abilities. 

My  intimate  friend  took  charge  of  all  my  letters  to  my  lady  love^ 
which  he  could  easily  give  her  unperceived,  as  nobody  suspected  him 
...all  of  which  he  most  faithfully  consigned  to  the  fire,  assuring  me  that 
my  adored  did  not  dare  answer  them,  though  she  had  read  ti^em  with 
great  satisfaction. 

My  intimate  friend  was  always  at  her  house.  He  rode  with  her 
and  danced  with  her,  all  to  forward  my  interests,  wliile  I  was  enjoined 
to  be  absent,  not  to  spoO  the  whole  plan.  In  short,  he  made  love  for 
ne,  proposed  for  me^  and  finaUv  married  her,  no  doubt,  for  my  sake; 
fl^  to  prove  the  excess  of  his  friendship,  and  being  now  rich  through 
■eans,  and  no  longer  in  want  of  an  intimate  friend,  he  has  for- 
onr  intimacy  and  blotted  my  very  person  from  his  memory— eo 
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VIOLET  AND  VIOLANTE. 

BT  BUSS  SKELT09. 

Tbs  marruge  ceremony  Is  oonduded;  the  bride  has  returned  to  her 
maideD  chamber;  for  the  hist  time,  she  stands  before  the  mirror  which 
had  reflected  her  form  so  long — aa  firom  the  dawning  loveliness  of 
ch3diood  she  had  expanded  into  the  fulness  of  womanl j  perfection— 
hhiahin^  smifingy  trembling  yet  trinmphant.  She  slowly,  and  with 
aome  agitation,  prepares  to  array  herself  for  her  departure  from  her 
paternal  roofl  This  bride,  so  beautiful,  so  brilliant,  is  Violante;  that 
pale  bfideamaid,  motionless  by  her  side,  is  Violet;  cousins  are  they-^* 
sworn  friends  from  infancy-*more  than  sisters  in  affection  and  in 
confidenee.  One  is  indeed  happy!  Why  is  the  other  so  silent  and  so 
tearful?  Violante  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  but  how  much  more  so 
is  the  sad  Violet.  All  must  admire  the  one,  with  those  dear  blue  eyes^ 
and  that  sunbright  hair;  but  none  ever  saw  and,  having  seen,  forgot 
the  wcmdrous  beauty  of  those  dark  orbs  which,  in  the  other,  shine 
with  a  ^kndour  and  a  power  beyond  the  might  of  words.  Both  were 
ridily  dressed;  even  the  bridesmaid,  spite  of  her  apparent  dejection^ 
had  adorned  herself  with  all  that  could  add  and  give  effect  to  her 
eartreme  loveliness;  and  as  she  stood  watching  the  movements  of  the 
bride,  with  deep  emotion  trembling  on  her  parted  lips  and  dimming 
with  unshed  tears  the  dark  glory  of  her  eyes,  few  ever  looked  so  loveljf. 

They  had  been  friends  from  childhood ;  and  Violante  had  hem 
match  surprised  when  Violet  had  refused  to  perform  for  her  the  office 
of  hridfwnaid, — ^refused  at  first  steadily,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
great  determination,— and  afterwards  as  suddenly  had  changed  her 
decision,  and  agreed  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  her  friend  and  cousin; 
but  only  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  quit  the  gay  scene  of  court- 
ifa^  and  marriage-preparation  until  the  moment  of  the  ceremony. 
And  so  she  did.  And  but  that  very  morning  had  Violet  returned; 
and  entering  amid  the  brilliant  group  assembled  on  the  occasion  of 
the  weddings  had  at  once  edipsed  all  by  her  beauty,  her  grace^  and 
her  qilendour  of  costume. 

Violante  was  the  idolized  child  of  wealthy  parents — ^their  proclaimed 
heiress;  to  her  dioeen  lover  she  brought,  not  only  her  great  personal 
cfaanns,  not  onfy  high  expectations,  but  a  dowry  equal  to  these  :  he 
was  a  fixrtunate  man. 

It  mattered  not  that  her  heart  was  cold,  her  disposition  frivolous^ 
her  temper  spoiled  by  flattery  and  indulgence, — it  mattered  not,  that^ 
in  his  own  unutt^bfe  self-contempt,  he  knew  he  loved  her  not  I  She 
had  weahh,  and  he  had  rank;  and  with  wealth  and  rank,  they  must  be 

l^oiet  is  an  orphan,  and  poor— poor,  indeed!  What  has  she?  No 
gdd,  no  lands,  only  all  perfections  of  mind  and  form,  all  perfections 
oif  intellect,  aD  perfections  of  soid,  only  a  heart — a  heart  full  of  love, 
^-hnre,  pure,  deep,  lasting,  even  unto  death.  She  had  been  early  left 
&theries0  and  motherless,  witii  just  sufl&dent  of  worldly  endowmenta 
to  preserve  her  from  the  pain  of  utter  dependence;  she  had  resided 
diidly  under  the  roof  of  the  wealthy  parents  of  Violante,  and  had 


"  He  loves  ro«  jet" 

Tlie  slirickin^  briiie  fobbed  lite  a  chili     The  briJesnmd, 
npcA  her  the  wb.ie  arensih  of  htr  d»ii,  lustrc^ai  er-es.  wiiii  a  Tcii* 
whose  s«>fi,  sweiei  loneii.  were  bmiai  by  pawioo,  told  her  tale, 

*•  Violante,  jrm  know  tb«  I  wm=  •cqoiinted  with  this  mt  lord  for 
some  moniii?  befo>re  Toa  remriKid  b<Mae,  to  m&ke  tLu  ccDque^i  ot  his 
wishes  which  ilii"  day  has  axtwned.  bnt  yoo  taow  no*  the  lenns  on 
which  we  (food.     I  will  tdl  jwi  kU.     Toa  5h*ll  judge  betwixt  bim 

''  Viijknte.  be  caice,  he  f»w  me,  he  professed  LiE-sr-lf  charmed. 
TTa*  it  p.>isiUe  not  to  love  kim  * — so  galUnl,  so  beaaliful — I  here  she 
paai«d  for  s  moment,  then  ber  voice  fsltrred  af  she  ■1id^•d  j — stilL  I  (e«r. 
eo  dear!  I  did  luve  him! — I  save  nivi<-]f  op  to  thai  nxtft  delicious  of 
dreams,  the  dream  trf  lorel  Every  day  was  pa^s~^-d  in  a  round  of  inno- 
cent etij''_\-menis   and   pare  dtrii^LtJ we  were  contiimallT  tost-tlier. 

Each  word  of  his  breaihed  the  mos  inien-e  pafri-.>a,  trmprred  by  the 
prof'JQD'i':-^  reaped; — what  rea5<.>o  had  I  to  doubt  his  hooour — his 
tmtii!  We  were  af  ffme—tjvr  Tery  thoa^bt?  -"eeined  to  rije  fjK'a- 
tan-foiiilj!  and  in  ilie  T<jicekss  tk"iuence  o(  our  eyes,  each  read  the 
fond  secret  of  the  oiher's  htan! 

"  VioUnie,  I  do  [HK  believe  you  can  comprehend  all  that  I  woold 
now  d^-seribe— I  do  not  believe  yon  are  capable  of  feelin::  it ! 

"  We  parted;  he  ciade  no  avowed  prop^isaL  ret  savins  simply.  '  I 
love  vrtu  a^  my  lifcT  C->iild  I  doobi  hi?  laiiL!"  lie  weni.  yet  I  was 
happy! — happy  in  the  conwioniaess  oi  hiri  love — l^ppy  if  the  thouiht 
of  «reiii2  liim  sifju  tzitin — Lappy  in  tiie  strcnjnn  of  my  connding 
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Imii!     I  trusted  him  as  I  did  my  own  soul! — ^I  would  have 

'>tt:<l  the  might  of  Heaven  itself,  but  not  his  truth  I — Well,  then, 
It.'tters,   breathing  every  tender    and    generous    sentiment  —  so 

•  pient,  so  affectionate!— what  bUss  to  receive,  to  read,  to  answer 
r  «iii!     I  was  too  blest! 

''  Yes,  I  have  since  seen  my  error.  I  made  my  own  idol,  and  then 
f'-ll  down  and  worshipped  it! — ^I  took  this  thing  of  clay,  and  clothing  it 
with  the  attributes  of  Divinity,  believed  it  divine  I  But  I  have  been  most 
bitterly  undeceived!  The  veil  is  torn  asunder — ^the  light  and  the 
<rlnry  have  passed  away  for  ever,  and  I  see  the  dust  and  the  dross 
beneath! 

'^  He  returned,  changed  indeed — ^not  loving  me  less,  perhaps,  but  with 
all  other  feelings  changed.  It  was  expedient  for  him,  he  said,  to  wed 
with  wealth.  You  had  been  already  decided  upon  as  his  wife!  I  was 
poor! 

^*But  this  was  not  all — ^he  dared  to  talk  of  love  to  m«— even  while 
he  spoke  of  marriage  with  another!  Shallow-hearted  libertine!  I 
saw  his  eye  quail  beneath  the  deep  contempt  of  mine!  I  left  him  ta 
his  shame! 

^'  Now,  Violante,  you  are  his  wife — ^the  wife  of  one  who  loves  you 
not — ^who  cannot  love!  In  this  lies  my  source  of  vengeance.  I  am 
already  well  avenged!  Remember,  in  moments  when  you  think  your- 
self happy,  that  every  tender  word,  every  affectionate  expression,  has- 
been  poured  from  his  lips  to  my  ear  with  a  passionate  earnestness  of 
utterance  beyond  all  that  you  may  ever  hope  to  hear.  Remember, 
that  the  hand  which  one  brief  hour  past  placed  upon  your  finger  the  ring 
which  binds  you  to  him  for  life,  has  thrilled — ^would  yet  thnll,  beneath 
my  slightest  touch,  unth  a  passion  to  you  unknown. 

*^  And  he  I — ^he  loves  me  yet:  in  that  I  triumph.  This  day  hath 
been  indeed  my  own!  Did  I  not  pass  betwixt  him  and  his  bride,  in 
fM^sage  of  how  for  many  a  long  year  I  shall  rise  between  his  soul  and 
happiness? 

"  And  think  not  I  shall  suffer  long.  No;  in  all  hearts  there  are 
secret  springs  of  comfort.  I  shall  seek  for  peace— nor  seek  in  vain! 
The  dream — ^the  glory,  and  the  lights  are  gone!  But  much  remains 
behind.  And  I  was  made  for  better  things  than  to  wither  beneath 
the  falsehood  of  man !" 

The  bride,  no  longer  weeping,  gazed  fixedly  on  Violet.  She^  her 
eyes  closed,  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  stood  silent  from  emotion; 
then  spoke  again,  but  in  softened  tones. 

^  Ah,  Violante!  I  would  call  in  pride  to  my  aid,  but  I  strive  in 
vain.  I  feel  I  love  him  still !  How  I  have  loved  him,  let  Heaven  be 
my  witness!— Heaven  and  this  agony! 

«« And  now,  farewell;  we  meet  no  more  on  earth.  I  forgive,  alike, 
thy  unconscious  rivalship— Aif  deliberate  wrong!  In  mine  own  folly 
I  have  found  mine  own  punishment." 

So  the  bridesmaid  turned  and  departed,  and  passing  through  the 
gay  throng,  which,  surrounding  the  bridegroom,  awaited  the  bride, 
glided  frmn  their  sight  for  ever,  leaving,  to  the  only  one  amid  the 
group  who  knew  her  secret,  the  long-enduring  memories  of  that  pale 
accusing  brow-^those  dark  reproachful  eyes. 
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cm  uSlf  for  I  met  him  to  the  leeward  of  the  Keys  of  the  Bahamas,  six 
yean  ago,  and  a  jolly  day  we  had  of  it.  Not  to  talk  nonaense,  boys, 
we  an  Imew  what  he  was.  He  was,  and  he  is,  a  pirate— a  robber  on  the 
-Lord  Bandy,  just  as  you,  gentlemen  of  the  ChocoXate  Honae^  aie 


**  Fktfs  the  personality,"  whispered  Bandy,  ^'and  go  on,  Dick." 

^  I  think,"  continned  EBbblethwaite,  **  he  is  a  first-rate  manufactorer 
in  his  way.  He  doesn't  snap  slaves,  not  he ;  my  old  partner  could  not 
at  an  accuse  him  of  that.  No;  he  waits  lying  quiet  about  Cape,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  iz^nred  Afiricans,  by  seizing  the  vessels  in  which 
their  captors  have  confined  them." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Sam.    '^Here's  his  healthl" 

**  And  having  clutched  the  inhuman  villains,  he  treats  them  widi  the 
tender  mercies  of  making  them  walk  the  plank." 

**1  say,  Dick,"  said  Sir  Boger  Saddleworth,  a  huge  squire,  with 
thick  eyebrows,  red  ears,  and  a  mouth  always  open,  '^  what  do  you 
mean  by  walking  the  plank?" 

<«  A  pleasant  operation,"  replied  Dick,  **  something  between  murder 
and  suicide.  They  run  out  a  plank,  about  eight  feet  long,  from  the 
ship's  sde,  taking  the  larboard  for  luck,  and  a  man  is  made  to  walk  up 
to  the  end  of  it,  standing  over  the  sea.  Then  he  is  left  to  his  ficeedom 
of  win,  f<»' just  one  minute,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  dioose,  he  may 
drop  aiDd  tsike  his  chance  of  the  sharks;  or,  if  not,  two  men-at-arms^ 
standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  plank,  fire  at  him,  and  bring  himdown, 
and  no  mistake." 

And  which,"  inquired  Sir  Bobert,  '^is  the  choice  usuaUy  made  ?" ' 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  understand,"  replied  Dick,  ^Mhe  man 
drops  in  the  sea.  He  hopes  for  escape,  however  remote  the  chances, 
and  dings  to  the  hope,  until  the  shark  snaps  him  asunder,  or  the 
gurgling  waves  keep  1dm  down.  The  pirates  ailways  prefer  their 
customers  dropping  in  the  sea,  as  they  think  thereby  the  sin  of  murder 
is  taken  off  their  tender  consciences." 

'^  A  sneaking  end,  after  all,"  said  Lord  Bandy.  ''For  my  part,  Td 
stand  at  the  end  of  tiie  plank,  and  let  them  fire,  if  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  of  bidding  them  go  to  heU !" 

^  Taking  the  message  there  yourself  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Theobald. 
''But  what  sort  of  feHow  is  this  Dick  Hoskins?" 

''Why,  nothing  particular;  not  much  taller  than  myself— 4i  good* 
humoured,  dare-^vil,  hard-drinking  sort  of  feUow,  with  a  foxy  head, 
and  an  eye  that  would  see  firom  here  to  Toik  Castle." 

**Di  amen  avertoiiC  muttered  Sam,  half  asleep.  '*  Hadn't  we  better 
can  for  another  bowl  of  punch;  and  pray,  Gallows  Dick,  don't  talk  of 
ToriL  Castle,  for  our  debts  wiU  bring  us  there  soon  enough,  if  nothing 
dsedoes." 

*'  When  Dick  Hoddns,"  continued  mbblethwai^  **  gathers  a  suiB- 
cient  quantity  of  blacks,  or,  as  they  caU  them  in  the  business,  the 
'  cattle,'  he  nnkes  for  the  Ifisrissippi,  where  he  is  sure  of  a  market." 

**  Whj  not  at  the  plantataons,  and  seU  them  openly  in  Virginia  at 
once?"  said  Sir  Toby.  *' Anundeof  minehasan  estate  on  the  banks 
of  thePotowmae,  on  which  he  hdds  twdve  hundred  slaves  of  his  own^ 
and  he  boys  and  sdls  them  without  reservation." 

''Because,"  said  Dick,  *' there  are  persons  in  the  colonies  catted 
judges  and  juries,  who  make  a  nice  distinction  between  piracy  and 
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slaving;  and  as  they  would  bring  Dick's  profession  under  the  former 
character,  it  is  probable  they  would  suspend  his  labours,  bj  suspend- 
ing himself!  But  the  Greorgia  and  the  Carolina  people  are  not  so  ; 
particular.  As  for  hunting  a  vessel  there,  you  may  as  well  hunt  a 
mouse  upon  Salisbury  plain;  the  Bayons,  as  they  call  them,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  sea  in  hundreds,  and  it  would  take  the  British  navy 
to  follow  a  vessd.  So  Dick  brings  his  goods  there,  and  sells  them  to 
the  planters  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  as  the  colonies  are  new, 
and  hands  wanted,  he  need  never  look  long  for  a  market.** 

''  It  must  be  a  queer  sight,"  said  Sir  Roger  Saddleworth,  ^' to  see 
men  sold  at  a  market.     How  do  they  go?** 

"  By  weight,"  said  Dick;  "  Fve  weighed  a  good  many  of  them." 

*'  How  do  you  sell?"  asked  Sir  Boger. 

*^  Just  as  you  sell  a  beast  in  Tork  Market.  The  &ir  way  is  to  say 
at  once,  *  round  and  sound,  a  dollar  a  pound.' " 

^'  How  much  is  that,  Dick?"  said  Liord  Randy. 

''  About  three  guineas  a  stone,"  was  the  reply.  "  Thirty  to  thirty- 
five  pounds  an  average  man." 

"  A  capital  price,"  said  Sir  Theobald.  **  Let  us  sell  Sam,  he  is 
asleep;  or  as  IMck  is  growing  prosy  in  his  stories,  let  us  enliven  the 
day  by  putting  up  our  relations.     Here  goes  for  Lord  Silverstick!" 

"  You  wont  get  much  for  him,  if  bought  by  the  pound,"  said  Lord 
Randy,  smiling;  '<  he's  too  thin.  I  know  his  weight  well,  for  Fve 
pinched  him  tight  pretty  often;  but,  by  the  bye,  if  you  oould  catch 
him  just  now,  and  sell  him  with  his  coach  and  six,  and  his  little  attorney, 
and  the  bag  of  guineas  he  has  got  imder  the  cushion,  you  would  not 
make  such  a  bad  bargain." 

*^  You  don't  mean  that,"  said  Hibblethwaite,  with  some  vivacity. 

*^  I  do  mean  it,"  said  Lord  Randy.  ''  I  know  that  he  has  at  least  a 
couple  of  thousand  guineas  with  him,  divided  into  those  nice  little 
bags,  labelled  with  the  charming  inscription  of — '  £200'  peeping  out 
of  their  comers." 

^'I  certainly,"  said  Sir  Theobald,  '^  would  like  to  settle  a  few 
accounts  I  owe  Master  Shark." 

*<  And  I,"  said  Sam,  **  would  like  to  settle  some  accounts  I  owe 
many  other  people.     Here's  bad  luck  to  them — ^the  dunning  villains!" 

The  inferior  portion  of  the  company  had,  by  this  time — ^it  had  now 
reached  three  o'clock — ^thinned  graduaUy  away,  overcome  by  beef, 
beer,  and  tobacco;  and  the  parlour  guests  were  almost  alone.  They 
too  had,  under  the  same  influences,  decreased  to  a  small  number,  con- 
ttsting  principally  of  the  gentlemen  already  introduced  to  the  reader. 
Broken-nosed  Bob  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  silence,  ruminating,  in  all 
probability,  on  the  day  he  had  fought  Broughton; — Sam  had  fallen 
asleep  witii  his  glass  in  hand,  empty,  however; — Lord  Randy,  all  life 
and  spirits,  seemed  as  if  he  was  just  beginning  to  spend  the  evening ; 
— Sir  Roger  Saddleworth,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  muddled  with 
aU  he  had  swallowed  and  smoked,  looked,  from  having  turned  his 
peruke  the  wrong  way,  as  if  he  were  about  to  close  it; — Sir  Theobald, 
upon  whom  no  potation  could  by  any  possibility  take  effect,  ready  for 
anything; — ^and  Dick  Hibblethwaite,  who  appeared  to  have  had  a  long 
ride,  and  was  rather  jaded;  but  he  revived  at  the  last  words  of  Lord 
Randy,  and  with  something  like  vivacity,  inquired,  "  What  is  he  going 
to  do  with  all  that  money,  and  that  lawyer.  Randy?    I  hope  it  is  for 
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joiiy  as  that  will  pay  me  part  of  the  eight  hundred  that  are  over 
due." 

*'  I  don't  think  it  will  come  to  me,"  returned  Lord  Bandy.  ''  Dick, 
you  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  vulgarity  of  your  commerciaJ  education. 
The  money  is  for  use;  it  is  to  complete  the  purchase  of  Park  Holme, 
which  I  have  directed  to  be  put  up,  ten  days  hence.  He  thinks  I 
don't  know  who  is  to  be  purchaser,  as  if  I  and  old  Lanty  Latitat,  as 
we  caU  him,  had  no  communication  on  such  subjects.  This  week's  work, 
one  with  another,  including  this  morning,  has  cost  me  more  than  half 
a  thousand  guineas,  and  that,  you  know,  must  be  met." 

^  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Dick,  <'  that  so  much  money  as  that  should  be 
rolling  along  the  road,  ¥rith  so  very  little  care  taken  of  it." 

*'  'Ihat's  the  opinion  of  your  friend,  Dick  Hoskins,"  said  Sir 
Theobald.  "  Faith!  your  ancestors  or  my  own.  Sir  Roger,  would 
have  had  very  little  scruple  in  easing  our  friend's  father  of  the 
reqK>nsibility  of  such  a  charge,  and  taking  it  into  their  own  keeping  in 
a  strong  castle." 

"  Ah,  the  good  old  times!"  said  Dick.  '^  But  they  rob  nowhere 
now,  except  further  up  towards  London,  on  the  road,  and  in  the  ways 
of  business;  in  these  parts,  at  the  Exchange  of  Liverpool,  and  all  other 
exchanges  that  ever  I  was  upon.  But,  seriously,  I  should  like  some 
of  that  money.  Lord  Randy,  as  I  am  very  short,  and  I  have  lost  fifty- 
four  yellow-boys,  to  pay  here, — pay  one  of  the  hundreds  to-morrow?" 

"  Pay  it  yourself,  to  night,  out  of  the  money  that  is  in  the  coach, 
before  it  comes  to  me,"  said  Lord  Randy; "  for  that's  your  only  chance 
of  getting  any  of  it.     How  far  off  did  you  leave  the  earl?" 

**  I  should  say,  by  his  style  of  travelling — five  miles  an  hour,  and 
stopping  at  every  inn-^he  must  now  be  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  off." 

"  Horse  and  away,  then,  my  boys!"  said  Lord  Randy;  ''  you  can't 
do  any  harm  by  frightening  an  old  fellow.  Pll  ride  the  other  way,  for 
I  can't  be  in  it  myself,  as  he  was  my  mother's  husband,  whatever  re- 
lation he  may  be  to  me." 

His  lordship  then  went  to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  up,  said— > 
**  Armstrong,  my  horse!"  then  turning  round  to  Sir  Robert  Saddle* 
worth  and  Sir  Theobald,  added,  with  a  laugh — *'  Gentlemen,  don't  dis- 
grace your  ancestors!  and  Dick,  as  a  matter  of  business,  I  shall  expect 
one  of  the  biUs  back  to-morrow,  cancelled.  Broken-nosed  Bob,  for 
due  value  of  myself,  Samuel  the  Thirsty,  and  other  persecuted 
Christians,  to  your  care  I  entrust  little  Snap,  the  attorney;  give  him 
what  you  bought  of  Broughton,  and  remember  the  glorious  day  you 
fought  the  Bruiser!" 

**  On  that  day ^"  said  Bob. 

*'  No  matter  now,"  cried  Lord  Randy;  "  my  horse  is  at  the  door. 
Dick,  pay  the  bill."  And  thus  saying,  the  volatile  nobleman  emerged 
from  the  q>artment,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards,  the  clattering  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  were  heard  upon  the  Northern  Rood. 

CHAPTER  VUL 

▲  mtcnu  or  cBEtmmsLiK-^x  riohwat  bobbebt  nf  tox  good  ou>  days. 

The  stately  horses  of  the  stately  carriage  of  the  stately  Lord  Silver- 
stick  were  moving  at  a  stately  pace  towards  the  good  town  of  Preston* 
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PreBton  itself,  proud  as  it  is  called^  could  not  hare  been  proud^  tlian 
the  equipage  that  was  moving  towards  it.  The  coach  was  hea^t 
square-cornered  at  the  top^  and  conical  at  ^nd  bottom,  hung  upon  some 
indescribable  frame  for  tormenting  horses,  harnessed  heavilj,  and 
driven  by  a  coachman,  of  whom  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  a  red  nose, 
were  the  chief  characteriatics.  The  party  inside  con^sted  of  a  small, 
dapper,  elegantly  thin,  and  carefully-dr^sed  dderly  gentleman,  Lord 
SiLverstick,  and  his  lordship's  companion,  a  still  smdier  man,  with  a 
very  weasd-ezpressicm  of  face,  whose  name  was  Sm^,  and  whoia 
business  that  of  an  attorney ;  he  was  his  lordship's  man  of  all  work. 
There  was  a  strong  perfume  of  musk  in  the  coach,  and  hia  lord^p 
held  in  his  hand  a  volume  bound  in  blue  paper,  wludi,  we  bdieve^  was 
Dodsley's  last  miscellany. 

^^  As  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  says,"  remarked  Lord  Silver- 
stick,  ^' in  his  truly  sagacious  and  erudite  notes  upon  Shakspeare^ 
*  The  art  of  a  critic,  in  s(»ne  sort,  transcends  the  genius  of  a  poeU* 
So  I,  Mr.  Snap,  in  my  last  conversation  with  my  elegant  friend  Lord 
Chesterfield,  remarked  tiiat  poib,  or  as  you,  unacquainted  .with  the 
language  of  the  refined  world,  mi^  call  it  taste,  shews  itself  at  present 
&r  superior  to  the  false  and  barbarous  notiims  of  a  Hixner,  or  a 
Shakspeare.    The  best  judges  — — " 

&iap,  who,  for  the  kiat  fifteen  miles,  not  understanding  a  word  of 
the  sutject,  had  thought  it  better  to  be  silent,  now  saw  at  last  a  chance^ 
and  chimed  in,—''  Lord  Mansfield,  my  lord,  and         " 

''  Ah,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  observe,"  said  the  earl,  smiling, 
''  as  Mr.  Pope  has  it— 

" '  How  sweet  tn  Grid  was  in  Moiray  lost' 

But  it  was  not  of  those  judges  I  was  speaking,  Mr.  Snap,  but  of  criti- 
cal judges,  whose  opinion  it  is  that  the  Henriade  of  Monsieur  De 
Voltaire,  which  commences  witb— 

**  <  Je  chant  ce  heros  qni  rdgne  but  la  France  ;* 

but  it  is  needless  to  go  on  quoting  a  poem  which  must  be  engraven  on 
the  memory  of  every  man  of  taste.  I  have  just  come  from  Leasowes, 
where  I  left  the  amiable  Mr.  Shenstone.  He  has  put  many  beautiful 
things  on  his  grounds ^* 

''  Three  mortgages,  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Snap. 

''I  did  not  mean,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling  benignly,  ''to  allude 
to  those  temporary  incumbrances,  which  are  the  fate  of  all  men  of 
genius;  but  how  beautiful  are  his  inscriptions.  Dr.  Haid — ^he  is  the 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Mutation,  and  between  you  and  me — but  do  not 
mention  it,  Snap— is  marked  for  a  speedy  bishopric,  as  a  small  recom* 
pence  for  his  talents  in  orthodoxy — ^had  some  connexion  in  ornament- 
ing these  vistas  with  their  characteristic  inscriptions.  Do  you 
remember  the  epitaph  on  Miss  Dolman  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Snap,  "  perfectly  well ;  but  forget  it  at  this  present 
moment. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  said  his  lordship;  "  Lord  Chesterfield  pronounced 
it  sublime.  I  wrote  it — Mr.  Shenstone  he  had  it  printed — and  I  assure 
you  it  is  much  admired." 


'^Hea  quanto  minos  est  cam  aliis  renari  qoam  tai  nemioisse. 


I  n 
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**  Tea,**  said  Sn^  *^  it  is  fine  Latin.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  passage 
is  quoted  in  Coke  iroon  Ljttleton." 

His  lordship  looked  with  con^aasion  npon  his  man  of  business: 
**!!  is  not»"  siud  he,  "in  that  celebroted  l^alwork.  As  I  was  sajring, 
the  Earl  of  Cfaeste^eldy  who  is  the  most  elegant  man  in  London, 
much  admires  Leasowes.    Taste^  my  dear  sir^-taste  is  eyerything." 

^  Of  eonrsey  my  lord,"  said  Snap»  "  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  distinguished  nobleman  of  whom  your  lordship  is  speaking; 
Imt  I  have  heard  that  he  is,  in  some  respects,  a  dissipated  cha- 


**My  dear  sir,"  said  the  earl,  throwing  a  compassionate  look  on  his 
companion,  "you  must  make  allowances  for  the  different  ranks  of  life; 
as  the  bard  of  Avon  ruggedly  expresses  it — 

'^  That  in  the  captain's  bnt  a  eholerie  word* 
'Wbioh  in  the  ioldier  is  flat  blasphemy  *," 

80  refined  gallantry  must  not  be  confounded  with  low  intrigue,  or  the 
amour  of  a  nobleman  with  the  debauchery  of  a  cobbler.  A  degree  of 
refinement  is  now  spreading  itself  through  all  ranks  of  life;  and  the 
fopperies  of  what  is  called  religion,  seems  to  be  pretty  well  understood 
among  those  ranks  tiiat  have  a  right  to  think.  "  If,**  as  my  friend 
Lord  Chesterfield  observes,  "  a  gentleman  brings  superior  skill  or 
e3q>erience  to  bear  upon  basset  or  whist,  such  methods,  whatever  the 
vulgar  may  think  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  purses  of  the  less 
skilful  in  the  less  venturous,  will  not,  by  any  man  trained  in  the 
proper  seminaries  of  elegance  and  refinement,  be  confounded  with  the 


"  Stand  and  deliver!"  said  a  sharp  voice,  accompanied  by  the  music 
of  a  muzzle  of  a  pistol,  dashing  through  the  pane  of  the  window  glass; 
and  a  smart  and  active  figure  galloping  up  on  a  light  sorrel  ni^,  was 
visible  to  the  startled  gaze  of  the  el^ant  Earl  and  Ids  companion,  now 
quite  awakened. 

The  dull  fdl  of  a  postillion  knocked  off  the  leaders;  the  sudden  jerk 
of  the  horses  quickly  pulled  up;  the  rush  of  four  or  five  horses  to  the 
door;  the  instantaneous  fiight  of  the  attendants,  sufficiently  indicated 
that  the  Earl  of  Silverstidc  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Sn^  curled  himself  up  in  an  agony  of  terror;  but  to  do  his  Lordship 
justice^  he  did  not  lose  his  politeness,  and  scarcely  his  elegant  self- 
possession,  even  for  a  moment.  The  door  was  now  thrust  open  by  a  talL 
stout  feUow,  who,  without  another  word,  seized  Snap  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  carriage,  shaking  him  by  the 
neck  and  throwing  him  on  the  ground,  as  you  may  see  a  Newfoundland 
dog  serve  a  cat. 

*'  You  cursed  lawyer,"  said  he,  ''  I  only  wish  the  twelve  judges, 
chancellor  and  all,  were  here  with  you;"  with  which  indignant  speech 
he  flung  Sni^  out  into  the  centre  of  the  road. 

Lord  Silverstick,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  his  companion, 
but  still  with  perfect  self-possession,  drew  his  sword,  but  an  effectual 
pass  was  parried,  or  rather  put  by,  by  the  riding  whip  of  another 
brawny  mfllan,  and  the  light  weapon  taken  instantly  out  of  his  hand, 
lordship  looked  very  pale,  but  still  smiled;  and  endeavoured^ 
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though  somewhat  bunglingly,  to  turn  off  a  fine  sentence  on  the  sur* 
prising  company  by  which  he  was  so  suddenly  surroimded. 

*^  Gentlemen,  your  peculiarity  of  profession  precludes  the  precision 
^f  ^etiquette.'  'lE'ou  want  my  money— 'it  is  under  this  cushion ;  but  for 
Tudeness  i^ere  is.' no  excuse.  Use  your  victory  with  moderation. 
Lord  Chesterfield/ on  the  day  I  met  hun " 

"  That  puts  me  in  mind,**  said  the  man  who  had  torn  his  Bword 
from  him,  "  of  the  day  on  which  I  fought ** 

The  door  on  the  other  side  opened  quickly — "  My  lord,  I  must 
trouble  you  to  step  out,"  said  the  dashing  wight  that  had  first  came  up, 
and  this  invitation  was  enforced  by  the  dick  of  a  pistol-lock.  The  old 
earl  stepped  down  rapidly.  The  money  was  taken  from  the  cushion 
in  a  moment,  postillions  and  coachmen  tied  together  neck  and  heels  on 
the  coach-box,  the  earl  replaced  in  the  carriage  with  much  poUteness, 
and  the  principal  thieves  retired  to  consult,  leaving  the  prisoners  under 
the  guard  of  one  of  their  brotherhood,  who  had  taken  scarcely  any 
share  in  these  proceedings,  apparently  from  a  peculiar  tendency  to  an 
oscillatory  motion,  which  displayed  itself  on  his  advancing.  Some  ^ve 
or  six  minutes  elapsed  before  they  returned,  during  which  period,  in 
his  most  Chesterfieldian  phrases,  the  earl  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
extreme  unpoliteness  of  the  whole  proceeding;  adding,  however, 
epigrammatically,  that  the  rudeness  of  the  principle,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  was  alleviated  by  the  politeness  of  the  performers.  This 
remark  appeared  to  touch  the  mind  of  the  worthy  who  had  been  left 
on  guard. 

**  Have  you  anything  to  drink  in  this  coach,''  he  said,  '^  old  gentle- 
man?'' 

"  I  suppose  my  servants  have  not  neglected  to  place  something  of 
the  kind  under  the  seats;  but,  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  must  confess 
I  am  ignorant." 

<*  What  an  affected  old  jackass,"  thought  the  guard ;  "  I  never 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  I  may  as  well 
try^  and  as  the  servants  are  tied,  I  may  as  well  do  butler  myself." 
Fumbling  about  the  coach  he  soon  found  what  he  wanted.  *^  Here's 
your  health,"  said  he,  "  Old  Silverstick ;  don't  be  down-hearted.  Toss 
off  this  yourself." 

'*  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  me,"  said  the  earl,  politely 
declining  the  offered  draught;  "  I  never  touch  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  'Tis  that  that  makes  you  so  white,  and  so  thin,"  said  the  other. 
**  Drinking 's  the  only  cure  " 

**  Touch  not  the  accursed  thing,"  said  a  beautifully  loud  voice  at 
the  coach  window ;  "  wine  is  a  mocker — strong  drink  is  raging." 
And  here  a  violent  hiccup  broke  short  the  quotation.  Not  a  word 
more  passed ;  but  Lord  Silverstick's  guardian  discharged  the  contents 
of  a  pistol  at  the  voice  with  an  aim,  which,  luckily  tor  the  quoter  of 
King  Solomon,  was  very  remarkably  unsteady.  It  served,  however,  to 
change  the  interruption  from  a  sermon  to  a  cry  for  mercy,  which, 
with  the  effects  of  the  shot,  brought  the  others  of  the  party  inune- 
diately  round  the  coach.  The  custas  of  the  party  jumped  out  with 
the  discharged  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  the  bottle  in  the  other.  A 
single  crack  of  the  whip  from  the  more  active  of  the  party,  sent  the 
already  frightened  interloper  fiying  at  the  best  of  his  speed. 


ailjr  tti-y.tiiu-!^  itf  (lilinit. 
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**  JEtatem  aliam,  aliud  factum  convexut^'^'FLAUTUB. 

In  rainy  ireather,  wear  yoar  Macintosh ; 
When  the  glass  rises,  waterproof  is  bosk. 

It  18  a  tiying  thing  for  a  Dew  peer  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House, 
of  which  he  is  of  necessity  the  last  and  meanest  fraction. 
But  at  least,  his  place  is  definite.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  knows  him  to  be  the  last  created  peer;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, knows  also  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  elevation ; 
-* whether  borough  interest,  or  professional  merit,  or  the  exercise 
of  adroit  politiciu  scavengery,  or  the  personal  partiality  of  the 
soTereign. 

But  a  peer  who  has  established  his  claim  to  an  ancient  barony, 
18  in  a  different  position. — His  assumption  of  a  right  having  dis- 
{daced  otheiB  who  fimded  themselves  firmly  seated  in  their 

I  daces,  every  junior  peer  is  the  loser  by  his  gain;  and  his 
ordship's  precedence  being  a  stab  to  the  pride  of  many,  he 
«  compelled  to  take  up  a  position  among  those  who  regard 
him  as  an  intruder. 

For,  after  all,  whv  has  any  peerage  been  suffered  to  lie  dor* 
mant  ? — ^Because  the  family  entitled  to  its  honours  wanted 
money,  consequence,  or  spirit,  to  prosecute  the  claim. — There 
must  have  been  a  grievous  deficiency  of  one  kind  or  other ;  and 
those  personages,  who,  like  the  young  cyclings  in  the  fairy  tale, 
have  been  sleeping  all  their  life  long  with  their  coronets  upon 
their  heads,  feel  entitled  to  look  down  upon  heads  so  long  con- 
tented with  a  simple  nightcap. — The  new  peer  is  consequently  in 
a  &l8e  position;  and  like  most  people  so  circumstanced,  his 
manners  are  unfavourably  influenced  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  out  of  place ; — either  he  is  sneakingly  humble,  or  affects  a 
careless  eflrontery  to  cover  his  embarrassment 

Never  had  Howardson  stood  more  in  awe  of  the  alligator  than 
on  first  assuming  his  robes ! — Never  had  he  felt  so  little,  as  when 
invested  with  unaccustomed  ffreatness.  The  man  who  has  held 
his  own  in  White's  beau-winaow, — the  man  to  whom  the  House 
of  Commons  has  listened  with  deference,  is  entitled  to  keep  the 
crown  of  the  causeway,  in  whatever  position  he  may  find  nim- 
self.    But  when,  in  one  of  those  thin  attendances  of  the  Lords,  just 

vou  IV.  u 
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sufficient  to  make  a  House,  which  causes  every  individual  present 
to  stand  isolated  and  distinct,  as  a  king  upon  a  throne,  Lioid 
Buckhurst  first  assumed  his  place  on  the  ministerial  side^  with 
easy  and  well-bred  assurance,  to  c<»ifront  the  inquiring  fiices 
of  the  opposition, — an  involuntary  effort  to  clear  his  throat  ap- 
prised him  of  a  certain  uneasy  consciousness  of  being  in  presence 
of  the  elect  of  the  land ; — ^tnose  chartered  magnats  of  England 
by  whom,  far  more  than  by  the  people,  its  throne  mav  be  taken 
by  the  beard  I — ^He  found  himself  looked  down  upon  by  those  to 
whom  he  was  forced  to  look  up  in  return.  No  buffoonery  thert^ 
— ^no  vulgar  finery, — ^no  affectation  of  fiutidiousness.  Nothmg  but 
the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  manner  and  tone  could  enable 
him  even  to  pass  muster  among  them.  To  distinguish  himself 
above  them,  even  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  sj[>ilities  would 
scarcely  suffice. 

He  saw  before  him  the  shrewd  eye  and  sarcastic  smile  (tf  the 
ennobled  lawyer, — ^the  reflective,  careworn  brow  of  the  ennobled 
statesman, — the  sturdv  squareness  of  the  rural  suzerain, — ^the 
authoritative  gravity  of  the  spiritual  lord ; — ^but  in  greater  number 
than  all  these  united,  the  slouching  persons  and  inexpressive 
countenances  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  spite 
of  moral  and  physical  insignificance,  derive  an  otherwise  unat- 
tainable stamp  of  personal  distinction,  fix>m  the  habit  of  bein^ 
firom  their  cradle  upwards,  a  mark  for  deference  and  considera- 
tion*— However  unwillingly,  (for  the  uprii  de  corps  was  still 
dormant  within  him,  and  he  stood  **  among  them,  but  not  of 
them,")  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  porticm  of  '^  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king,**  extends  its  powers  of  fiecination  to 
the  Order  next  succeeding  in  degree. 

It  was  mortifying  enough  to  Lord  Buckhurst  to  feel  himself 
so  thoroughly  out  of  his  element. — In  attaining  his  peerage,  he 
had  considered  only  the  consequence  it  would  confer; — tue  in- 
significance, was  a  sensation  tat  which  he  was  unprepared. — 
He  had  anticipated  with  delight  a  riddance  finom  Jack  Honey* 
field's  nightly  salutation  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
*'  Well,  oM  chap !— do  you  mean  to  come  it  strong  over  us  to- 
night?— Are  you  going  to  drown  our  faculties  with  another 
{rard  and  a  half  of  pump-water  ?**  But  he  found  that  the  vague 
ooks  of  inquiry  directed  towards  him  by  his  new  colleagues, — 
the  air  of  ncm-recognition  with  which  they  regarded  a  man  so 
much  less  well-known  than  comports  with  a  condition  that 
bestows  the  consequence  of  a  poUic  man  on  a  peer's  eldest  son 
fixym  the  moment  he  is  breeched, — ^were  almost  harder  to  bear 
than  the  coarse  fiuniliarity  of  a  Sir  John  HoneyfieU ! — 

Nothing  but  the  niceness  of  tact  derived  firom  a  life  of  club- 
hood,  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  rise  and 
defy  them  by  an  astounding  specimen  of  eloquence,  on  the 
first  occasion  that  presented  itself! — But  Lord  buckhurst  had 
served  too  severe  an  apprenticeship  to  the  quizzery  of  Whitens 
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to  be  unaware  that  predfntation  would  be  damnatoir; — that 
it  is  only  a  law  lord  who  is  entitled  to  make  himself  heard, 
withovit  previous  probation ; — and  that  it  was  his  business  to  win 
his  way  to  toleratKm,  and  from  toleration  to  consideration,  by 
patient  attendance, — ^by  working  hard  on  committees, — by  af- 
mcted  indifference  to  his  distinctions; — and  when  at  length  he 
did  permit  himself  to  speak,  carefully  avoiding  all  nretence  to 
cxslory;  but  addressing  his  limited  and  select  audience  as  a 
aentlcrman  addresses,  in  private  life,  a  party  of  friends  whom  he 
does  not  pretend  to  astonish,  but  to  whom  he  wishes  to  impart 
iiifi)niiati<m  a  ekarge  de  revafiche. 

All  this  he  fully  knew  and  wisely  practised ;  whereas  certain 
of  the  on-ennobled,  less  cognizant  of  the  conventional  exigencies 
of  Imposition,  who  saw  in  Lord  Buckhurst  only  the  brilliant 
Howaidson  of  the  Conmions  promoted  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
action,  felt  surprised  that  month  after  month  should  pass  away, 
and  the  only  notice  of  his  parliamentary  career  in  the  news- 
papers^ consist  in  the  words,  "  Yesterday,  Lord  Buckhurst  took 
the  oaths  and  his  seat."     TYi^  had  expected  to  find  him  Chat- 
limntmig  before  fbnr-and-twenty  hours  were  over  his  coronet  I 
These  certain  persons,  however,  consisted  of  the  only  two  really 
ioteiested  in  the  success  of  the  new  peer ; — namely.  Mauley  and 
Gcrtmde  Montresor. — Lady  Rachel  was  so  embittered  against 
him,  as  tojflake  no  part  in  his  triumphs ;  and  as  to  the  poor  Q;irl 
at  the  Ursulines,  she  was  solicitous  for  his  eternal  salvation  rather 
than  fiyr  his  senatorial  distinctions. — It  was  only  his  mother's 
ezecotor  whom  he  had  saved  out  of  the  fish-pond,   and  the 
l»Dken««pirited  woman  over  whose  destinies  he  had  passed  like 
the  withering  simoom  of  the  desert,  who  persisted  in  examining 
the  papers  day  after  day,  to  look  for  tne  '^  one  loved  name, ' 
anong  those  brief  records  of  lordly  legislation,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  epicureans  by  patent, — ^the  stewards'  room  of 
the  statcy — leave  the  dirty  work  of  the  kingdom  to  be  done  by 
their  subs,  of  the  servants'  hall,  or  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Bockhurst's  determination  during  the  first  hour  he  spent 
under  the  authority  of  the  mace  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
black  rod  of  the  Usher— (the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  House 
of  Lords) — ^was  never  to  return  there  more. 

^  Except  for  a  call  of  the  House,  or  some  remarkable  debate, 
I  wifl  not  expose  myself  again  to  ibis  insolent  scrutiny !"  mused 
he. 

Something,  however,  in  the  quiet,  easy,  slip-shod  fashion  of 
the  debate,  aa  compared  with  the  uproanous,  scufiling,  bustling 
schoolboy  restlessness  of  die  House  of  Commons,  proved  sin^- 
brly  congenial  with  his  taste* — ^The  undemonstrative  despotism 
of  the  Lords, — ^the  quiet  exercise  of  power, — delighted  him. — 
It  was  as  the  ^  Fiat  lux  I "  compared  with  one  of  HuUah's 
nproaiB  fer  the  million. — 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  he  returned  once  or  twice ;  and  after 

u2 
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a  week's  experience,  felt  that  to  descend  from  this  polished 
simplicitj  of  potentiality  to  the  clamour  of  an  assemblage  like 
the  Commons, — lond,  laborious,  dirty,  and  oppressive  as  the 
mechanism  of  a  steam-engine, — ^would  have  been  indeed  a  work 
of  derogation! 

By  degrees,  he  began  to  experience  an  interest  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  body  whose  modes  of  despatch  were  so  new  to  him. 
He  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  committee-man.  His  services 
were  eageriy  solicited  by  ministers ;  and  when,  at  lenj?th,  he 
was  tempted  to  speak,  so  thoroughly  had  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  tone  appropriate  to  his  new  audience,  that  the  careless 
grace  of  his  oiction  afforded  a  valuable  lesson  to  those  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  many. — ^Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  that 
calculating  machine  called  Government,  in  which  a  colossal 
rapacity  seems  engendered  by  perpetual  contemplation  of  the 
proportions  of  the  National  Debt,  admitted  that  his  lordship  had 
discharged  with  interest  his  amount  of  obligadons.  He  was 
consequently  seated  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  the  back  of  the 
alligator;  the  faces  of  the  opposition  benches  having  converted 
their  sneers  of  sarcasm  into  a  stare  of  wonder  and  consternation* 

The  various  ascendancies  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  attempted 
to  cajole  him  into  their  subdivisions.  The  pious  faction,  wnich 
calls  itself  the  religious  party, — the  pedagogical  faction  which 
calls  itself  the  progress  party, — ^the  retrogressive  fiiction,  which, 
plus  aristocrate  cue  raristocratte,  devotes  itself  to  the  rigid  main- 
tenance of  the  Order, — the  oilcake  faction,  or  agrarian  party, — 
all  in  succession  did  their  utmost  to  increase  their  consequence 
in  the  estimation  of  ministers  by  obtaining  his  eloquent  inter* 
mediation  for  their  pet  measures. — Lord  Buckhurst,  however, 
was  on  his  guard  against  incurring  the  stigma  of  oflBciousness  or 
importunity. — Like  the  sibyl,  by  burning  a  portion  of  his  books, 
he  noped  to  increase  the  vtdue  of  the  rest — ^It  did  not  become 
Aim  to  be  a  speaker  of  all  work,  like  a  Frederick  Howardson,  or 
a  Mauley. — 

Moreover,  a  new  species  of  clairvoyance  was  perplexing  his 
mind. — He  was  beginning  to  surmise  that  the  motive  which  had 
deterred  his  sire  and  grandsire  frx)m  prosecuting  their  claim  to 
the  Buckhurst  peerage,  was  a  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of 
their  means  to  sustain  its  dignity ; — for  he  found  that  the  estate 
which  had  made  Howardson  of  Greyoke  rich,  left  Lord  Buck- 
hurst of  Greyoke  poor.  So  far  from  nis  hereditary  precedence 
over  the  stuccoed  portico  assigning  him  greater  weight  in  the 
county  than  Lord  Lansley,  who  had  hadced  and  hewed  his 
way  into  the  peerage  with  a  golden  hatchet,  he  found  that,  in 
the  subscriptions  to  county  charities,  the  name  of  Lord  Buck- 
hurst, hoisted  above  that  of  his  wealthy  neighbour  in  connexion 
with  SL  5s^,  and  in  opposition  to  the  105/.  of  the  Lansleys, 
looked  fifty  times  more  insignificant  than  when  figuring  soberly 
uiiioug  the  esquires. 
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Under  the  dawnine  sense  of  this  want  of  consequence,  Grey- 
oke, — noble,  beautiful,  unblemished  Greyoke, — became  distaste- 
fbl  to  him.  The  old  family  seat,  of  which  scarcely  another  man 
in  Elngland  would  have  taken  possession  without  a  sentiment  of 
pride  and  accession  of  worth  irom  such  a  patrimony,  he  de* 
spised  as  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  barony  of  the  four- 
teenth century ; — and  had  serious  thoughts  of  expending  a  portion 
of  the  five^nd-twenty  thousand  pounds  still  remaining  to  him 
of  the  prudent  economies  of  his  mother,  (which  she  had  mentally 
dedicated  to  the  formation  of  a  suitable  establishment  in  town, 
and  future  settlements  for  younger  children,)  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  wing,  containing  a  dining-room  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  keep  head  and  front  in  dinner-giving  with  the  stuccoed 
portico. — Contemptible  rivalship, — ^miserable  competition ! — 

Meanwhile,  the  county  contained  one  individual  to  whom 
Howardson's  accession  to  the  peerage  afforded  perhaps  as  much 
aatisfiiction  as  to  himself.  The  1^1  of  Crohampton,  father  to 
the  Lady  Lucy  and  Lady  Caroline  adverted  to  as  our  hero's 
partners  in  the  course  oi  his  first  season  in  town,  rejoiced  to 
welcome  to  his  side  a  man  be  considered  worthy  of  participating 
in  the  great  blessings  of  his  Order ;  a  man  who  had  not  bought 
his  way  to  distinction  either  with  money  or  merit,  but  was 
entitled  to  cap  himself  with  velvet  and  gold  at  a  coronation, 
because  his  grand&ther,  twenty  times  removed,  had  shared,  with 
the  infiunous  Gaveston,  the  favour  of  a  worthless  sovereign.  This 
was  eveiTthing  to  the  Earl  of  Crohampton. — ^This  was  nobility 
as  he  understood  the  term. — This  was  an  aristocratism  that  rose 
superior  to  the  stuccoed  portico  by  somewhat  more  than  *^  the 
altitude  of  a  chioppine." — 

Ikititling  himself  to  the  friendship  of  the  new  Lord  Buckhurst 
in  consideratioA  of  the  acquaintanceship  formerly  vouchsafed  to 
Howaidson  of  Gireyoke, — he  seemed  as  proud  of  having  at  length 
a  kindred  lord  in  his  county,  as  though  one  of  the  kings  of 
Brentford  could  have  witnessed  in  his  latter  days  the  accession 
of  his  brother  monarch. — ^It  was  '*  Buckhurst,  Buckhurst,  Buck- 
burst  T  with  him,  in  all  times  and  places. — He  could  be  no 
longer  certain  whether  Swedes  were  a  safer  cultivation  for  his 
neighbourhood  than  mangel-wurzel,  unless  Buckhurst  supported 
him  in  his  presidency  at  agricultural  meetings;  and  the  grand 
question  oi  Poor's  "Rates  escaped  his  comprehension,  unless 
simplified  by  the  luminous  exjxxsition  of  the  Lord  of  Greyoke. — 

l4ow,  in  earlier  life,  the  vicinity  of  Crohampton  Castle  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  frequency  of  Howardson's 
visits  to  Grreyoke. — ^From  his  boyhood  upwards,  he  had  regarded 
the  Earl  as  a  bore  of  the  first  mamitude, — a  of  the  constellation 
Comes. — Lady  Lucy  and  Lady  Caroline  too  had  been  impedi- 
ments.— As  he  occasionally  permitted  himself  to  say  amons  his 
fnend^  "Such  faces  are  only  ornamental  when  attached  to 
the  water-spouts  of  a  cathedra)."  —  Even  when   Lady  Lucy 
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became  the  wife  of  a  widowed  doke, — (one  of  those  square 
masBOB  of  passive  eonsequenoe  which  had  overawed  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  widi  the  dignity  that  invests  even  a  fragment 
of  stooe  when  we  know  it  to  be  of  Dniidical  orig^ — )  he  had 
not  felt  himself  safe  in  submitting  to  the  civiiities  of  the 
fiunily. — Ladj  Caroline  was  still  grmilj  in  wait  for'  him,  like 
the  spectre  of  some  withered  ancestress  of  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  1— 

But,  Strang  to  tell,  once  enwrapt  in  his  peers'  robes,  he 
beheld  all  this  with  a  different  eye.  Once  enrolled  in  the  aame 
feudal  corps  with  the  Crohampton  tribe,  and  entitled  like  them 
to  regard  the  sons  of  the  soil  merelv  as  enfianchised  serfr 
attached  to  the  glebe, — a  subaltern  portion  of  the  human  race, — 
the  narrow-sightedness  of  the  Earl  seemed  suddenly  converted 
into  a  loftier  view  of  human  rights ;  and  the  diy  seu-possearacm 
of  die  passionless  Lady  Caroline,  into  an  '*  air  of  disUncdon  T — 
There  were  strong  grounds  of  sympathy  between  them.  Thej 
were  alike  entitled  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  devefepments  m 
social  life ; — and  profess  meir  national  religion  of  love  of  Liberty 
in  the  same  mocufied  and  contracted  sense  they  practised  mt 
equalizing  humilities  of  Christianity: — their  int^retation  of 
both  fiuths,  the  human  and  divine,  being  derived  from  the  reve* 
lations  of  the  Heralds'  CoUe^. 

The  early  habits  of  Lord  jBuckhurst  classed  him  among  those 
who  regard  their  litde  native  island  as  a  sortof  badielor-Iodpn^ 
for  which  Italy  supplies  a  garden,  France  a  drawing-room,  and 
Germany  a  library  and  bath. — ^But  now  that,  bv  promodon,  he 
had  acquired  rights  of  lordly  proprietorship  in  the  tenement,  he 
fencied  that  to  see  the  little  lodging  kept  in  repair,  and  swept 
and  garnished,  was  a  duty  that  acquired  dignity  at  his  hands 
and  was  only  appreciable  by  those  similarly  privileged. 

One  of  the  witdest  modem  writers  of  Germany,  Hemy  Heine, 
has  observed  that  the  En^ish  love  Liberty  like  a  lawful  wife, — 
the  French  like  a  mistress, — and  the  Germans  like  a  grand- 
mother ; — that  the  English,  with  all  their  pretended  domestic 
affection,  occasionally  thrash  their  loving  spouse  or  sell  her  at 
Smithfield; — ^while  the  French  commit  a  thousand  extravaganoes 
for  the  object  of  their  illicit  love,  whom  they  asf^yxiate  with 
charcoal  if  unable  to  enjoy  her  society  in  their  own  way. 
Whereas  the  sober-suited  Germans,  who  indolffe  in  no  ecstasies 
in  honour  of  their  grandmother,  treat  her  wim  habitual  defixy 
ence ;  and,  rich  or  poor,  secure  her  a  comfortable  place  for  life 
in  their  chimney-comer  1 — 

To  this  classification,  the  moral  philosoc^er  ought  to  have 
added,  that  it  is  only  the  brutal  order  of  Enfflidmian  who  cudgels 
his  wife  or  sells  her  in  a  halter,  that  ever  &vishes  upon  her  the 
vital  warmth  of  an  ardent  heart ;  the  cultivated  Englishman, 
privileged  to  have  griffins  or  sea-horses  painted  on  his  chariot- 
panels!  —  and  monsters  in  stone  set  up  over  his  lordly  gate- 
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posli^  treats  her  with  cafan  uiiMuiily, — sends  her  to  court  with  a 
diamond  necklace  loand  her  neck, — prefers  the  painted  smiles 
of  some  actiesB^ — and  when  she  is  in  peril  of  her  me,  lays  down 
atraw  before  her  door  and  goes  to  the  opera. — 

Sodi  was  the  conioml  tenderness  experienced  by  the  Lords 
Cvohampton  and  tf  nckhmat  towards  the  national  liberty  they 
were  pledged  to  We  and  comfort  in  sickness  and  in  health, — 
worship  with  their  bodies  and  endow  with  their  worldly  sub- 
fltance; — and,  from  this  fellow-feeling^  arose  between  them 
a  camaradme  soch  as  forms  the  nearest  substitute  for  friend- 
ahro — ^the  pinchbeck  of  an  ostentatious  poverty  of  nature. 

For  witn  the  Crohampton  family.  Lord  Buckhurst  felt  no 
oocasion  to  dissemble  the  dawning  pride  which,  at  White's  and 
in  the  wider  world,  he  buttoned  as  carefully  under  his  frock-coat 
aa  though  it  were  the  trace  of  the  branding-iron. — ^The  thing  of 
whidi  he  stood  most  in  fear  was  to  incur  a  suspicion  in  the  World 
of  attaching  importance  to  his  new  honours;  and  he  laboured  to 
be  at  ease  in  them,  as  a  mechanic  to  seem  accustomed  to  his 
Sunday  dothes. — 

^  K>wardson  untd  to  be  a  very  pleasant  fellow  I**  was  the 
oommentarv  of  White's^  on  the  gratuitous  efforts  he  was  making ; 
— **  he  will  probably  be  so  again  when  he  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  Lord  Buckhurst." — 

For  tfaowh  London  is  the  metropolis  of  modem  Europe 
where  nobiuty  exercises  the  greatest  influence — ^an  influence 
more  extensive  than  was  ever  attained  by  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
whose  privileges  were  only  in  proportion  to  the  despotism  of  the 
throne, — it  is  also  the  city  where  the  hypocrisy  of  independence 
most  prevails.  The  badges  of  cluvalry  are  seldbm  assumed  unless 
when  the  wearer  is  stretched  upon  tlie  rack  of  a  royal  presence ; 
and  the  rainbow-ebow  of  ribbons  gracing  the  button-holes  of  the 
Continent,  is  widi  us  confined  to  the  U)imet8  of  our  wives  and 
winkeiB  of  our  horses. — ^The  only  outprard  and  ^visible  sign  of 
aristocratic  distinction  in  London  consists  in  the  motley  array  of 
the  servants' halL  But  our  pride  is  not  the  less  existent,  because, 
like  the  secret  cuiraas  of  Cromwell,  worn  under  our  garments. 

The  affected  fwnehalance  of  the  aristocracy,  assumed  in  the 
fint  instance  to  deprecate  the  jealousy  of  the  middle  classes,  is, 
however,  thorou^y  thrown  away. — ^The  policy  good  for  France 
or  Spain,  is  no  more  applicable  to  the  use  of  our  constitutionai 
ooontxy,  than  the  /wrnauief  and  Venetian  blinds  to  which  we 
pretend  as  if  we  knew  the  meaning  of  sunshine.  The  freedom 
of  the  subject  is  with  us  too  well  established,  and  we  possess  too 
oomplete  an  equality  before  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  make  the 
exhinition  of  an  embroidered  garter  a  matter  of  envy. — ^The 
people  are  Coo  strong  in  their  li^ts  to  be  tempted  into  settii^ 
up  a  guUhtine  because  certain  classes  of  the  community  dress 
their  treneher-ecraperB  in  purple  or  crimson,  or  are  entitled  to  tie 
a  blue  ribbon  across  their  shoulders  on  appearing  at  the  boM  of 
thdr  sovereign  (— 
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Castle  concealed  sinister  designs,  (like  the  '^  Hail,  Caesar  I "  of 
the  assassins  who  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Julius  only  to  secure  access  for  their  daggers  to  his  heart,) 
he  began  secretly  to  expatiate  on  the  baseness  of  human  nature, 
which  is  incapable  of  affording  its  hospitality  to  a  neighbour  or 
making  him  free  of  house  and  home,  without  premeditating  the 
injury  of  tying  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  in  the  form  of  a 
snperannuated  daughter. — 

Tor  though  enrolment  in  the  pages  of  Burke  and  Lodge  so 
far  influenced  the  principles  of  Lord  Buckhurst  as  to  make  him 
fancy  it  possible  for  a  wife  of  his  own  to  be  as  endurable  as  he 
bad  hitherto  found  the  wives  of  his  friends,  he  had  thoroughly 
made  up  his  mind  if  he  did  marry,  to  do  himself  the  amplest 
justice.  A  peer  of  the  realm  with  a  fortune  of  only  seven  thou- 
sand per  annum,  is  not  in  a  situation  to  marry  for  love ;  still  less 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  love  he  may  happen  to  inspire. — 
Above  all,  a  man  whose  heart  is  set  on  aaoin^  a  wing  to  his 
&mily  mansion,  is  forced  to  convert  the  quiver  of  Cupid  into  a 
hod,  and  his  arrows  into  a  troweL — The  £ord  of  Greyoke  had 
consequently  decided  to  remain  single,  or  double  his  fortune  in 
doubling  his  condition. 

The  weakness  (almost  amounting  to  a  vice)  of  tuft-huntino, 
is  doubdess,  contemptible  enough,  and  sufficiendy  prevalent  in 
the  world,  to  prove  that  the  world  abounds  in  sneaks.  The 
chance  of  havme  been  italicised  by  an  apt  and  specific  name, 
has  served  indeed  to  endow  a  very  common  English  failing  with 
very  uncommon  notoriety. — For  the  character  of  a  tuft-hunter  is 
one  the  odiousness  of  which  is  easily  attributable  to  any  indivi- 
dual of  inferior  rank  addressing  courtesies  to  one  of  a  higher,  let 
the  deference  emanate  from  whatever  source  or  origin ;  and  tufl- 
hunting  being  necessarily  the  vice  of  people  of  Tow  degree,  it 
cannot  be  too  foully  stigmatized. 

But  to  how  many  persons  of  high  degree  would  the  infamy 
extend,  if  an  equally  explicit  desiffnation  pointed  out  to  shame 
the  highborn  pubse-huntebs,  who  court  the  company  of  the 
rich  ! — ^the  pitiful  nobles  who  vouchsafe  neither  their  love  nor 
friendship  under  a  certidn  ratio  of  remuneration; — ^but [scruple 
not  to  dip  in  the  dish  with  the  millionary  Jew,  or  wed  with  the 
heiress  of  one  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  gaming-table ! — By 
comparison  with  the  needy  honourables  who  dispose  of  the  favour 
of  their  company  for  the  price  of  a  dinner,  the  paltry  tuft- 
hunters  are  deddedly  in  the  minority  I — 

The  best  thin^  Ix>rd  Buckhurst  found  to  do  with  the  coronet 
(a  right  and  tiue  to  which  he  fancied  had  ennobled  the  blood 
of  his  ancestors  through  a  dozen  ffenerations)  was  to  put  it  up  to 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  ^ile  pretending  to  exercise  a 
fair  free  choice  in  the  election  of  his  partner  for  life.  Hence- 
forward, he  hoped  to  be  two  to  one  against  the  alligator,  and 
complete  its  suojuffation  by  placing  a  golden  curb  and  snaffle 
between  its  fearful  jaws. — 


peoded  to  the  heel  of  so  fiseUe  a  kn^fat,  the 

^[uently,  laid  him  sptftwIiBg  in  the  dost,  and  made  off  to  Adter 

m  a  pmer  elemeoL 

For  five  long  jean  did  the  diaoomfited  Boddumt  waste  his 
time  in  these  onprofitaUe  pnnoitB; — now,  arrayed  in  ifae  lion's 
akin  of  pride,  now  in  die  monkey's  skin  dT  damiyismy — in  both 
an  animal  of  small  account — ^He  who  had  bithorto  enioTed  his 

fied  Djr  moense,  laboored  m  pnrBint  of  matrimonial  cnndunent  as 
miremittii^y  as  a  gaUey-dare  in  a  mine;  ^ther  flattering 
amoi^  the  wooden  botteiflies  of  finhion,  or  parading  die 
hoDoms  of  his  caste  in  the  si^t  of  some  ▼nlnrian  m  aH  die  stiff 
emblazonment  <^  a  beraU's  tabard. — ^Bnt  anke  in  vain  I — Never 
had  cantioDS  seifidmess  so  ovendipt  the  maik. 

^At  ten  years  old,"  says  a  sament  jdukac^ber,  ^a  man  is 
inflnenoed  by  cakesi^ — at  twenty,  by  the  smiles  of  woman^ — at 
thirty,  by  the  cogencies  of  Ixk^ — ^at  fivty,  by  the  gands  of  am> 
Intion, — at  fifty,  tiy  the  ^tter  of  goULP— J3e  it  amnised  bow  &r 
Lord  Bockhmst  liad  progressed  alone  the  road  of  life,  that  his 
beart  and  sool  were  now  abscnbed  in  Uie  counting  of  coin! — 

**!  am  going  to  dine  with  the  Attomey-XSeneral,"  said  he, 
one  day,  in  answertoan  invitation  to  dinner  firom  Lord  Crobamp- 
ton; — ^  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  viiio  has  turned  bis  abilities 
to  some  account ; — fiir  vrith  a  patrimony  of  only  a  few  tbouaand 
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pounds,  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
a-year." — 

*^  Which  no  doubt  he  knew  much  better  how  to  gain  than 
to  spend !" — retorted  the  EarL — ^^  What  jovocr  vivre  can  a  man 
possibly  attain  in  Westminster  Hall?" 

**  Sir  Thomas  Mauley  attained  there  a  certain  saoair  jimir, 
which,  as  &r  as  himself  is  concerned,  comes  to  the  same  thing," 
replied  Lord  Buckhurst,  firactiondy.  "  The  savoir  vivre  b  an 
exeidse  of  one's  Tanity — ^the  active  principle  of  one's  sentient 
enjoyment" — 

**  You  would  have  met  at  my  house,"  said  the  Earl,  **  another 
old  sdiool-ftllow  of  youiB,-*a  capital  fellow,— Jack  Honeyfield 
of  Gronington  Park."— 

**  I  always  found  him  a  sad  beast,"  said  Buckhuist,  shrug^i^ 
his  shoulders, — ^  noisy  and  unpolished  to  the  last  degree." — 

<<The  mere  rusticity  of  a  sportsman!"  replied  Ixnd  Crohamp* 
ton,  widi  a  smile  of  indul^nce.  **  Besides,  all  the  merit  want- 
ing in  Honeyfield  is  supplied  by  that  of  his  oook. — ^Honeyfield 
came  into  his  uncle's  fine  fortune  a  year  ago ;  and  spends  it  not 
as  oar  neighbours,  those  dieadfid  Langleys  do^  in  brocaded  cuj> 
tains  and  seivices  of  plate, — ^but  like  a  rational  being,  in  keeping 
the  best  table  in  London  ! — ^I  admit  diat  people  are  beginning  to 
call  it  'Hooeyfield's  ordinary!' — But  what  then? — One  meets 
die  beat  society  there. — ^Hoo^rfield  evidently  wanted  to  persuade 
Caroline  to  take  the  head  A  his  house;— but  the  fodish  girl 
would  not  hear  of  it." 

Loid  Buckfaurst,  awave  that  the  Earl  had  asserted  the  same 
dung  of  himself,  knew  what  weight  to  attach  to  the  stcny.  But 
he  oodd  not  ibibear observing — **!  always  understood  that  Sir 
John  Honeyfield  was  to  many  a  fiur  cousin  of  his,  of  the  name 
of  Hunt?"— 

<<Yc8^ — ^there  was  an  engagement  between  diem — a  fiunily 
arrangement,  in  which  the  ioclinadons  of  neither  were  con- 
«ulte£  But  when  the  young  lady  came  of  ape,  and  into  the 
enjoyment  of  her  fortune,  she  declared  off,  and  took  the  veil,  I 
fimev,  or  aomedunj;  of  that  sort" 

I&ving  said  his  say.  Lord  Crohamjiton  stepped  into  his 
hroogham  and  drove  home  to  dress  finr  dinner ;  litue  suspecdng 
that  ne  had  accomplidbed  one  of  die  purposes  of  Providence,  as 
nnwitdngly  as  die  tmtteifiy  conveys  fiK>m  flower  to  flower  the 
fertilizing  fiuina  it  has  bninied  wim  its  careless  wmss,  or  as  the 
bird  transfers  to  a  distant  region  the  seed  it  has  pilfered  for  its 
own  sustenance. — Unintendonally,  indeed,  had  he  acquainted  his 
intended  son-in-law  with  a  fact  it  gready  concerned  him  to 
know  I — 

For  Apolkmia  Hont,  suigle,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  ei^ty 
thousand  pounds,  was  a  verv  different  person  to  Lord  fiuck- 
hmrst  in  search  of  a  wife,  som  pretty  litde  Apol4)lo8som,  a 
minor,  to  die  lisdess  Howardson  of  the  dubs.  She  was  now 
really  worth  '*  inquiring  after !" — 


at  ODce  a  bureau  (Tesprit  and  bureau  de poStiyue; — and  the  ad- 
hesion of  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Upper  House  and 
most  eminent  judges  of  the  tribunal  of  fine  taste, — wta  duly 
appreciated : — ^the  great  artists  finequenting  her  sode^  assigning 
as  much  authori^  to  his  ^tse  dixity  as  the  nunisters  to  lus  ayes  ana 
noes. — Even  the  celebrated  commander,  of  whom  a  forei^ 
writer  has  bitteriy  observed,  that  ^  Fortune  raised  him  aloft  m 
triumph  on  the  buckler  of  Victory,  only  to  make  manifisst  the 
meanness  of  his  proportions,"  appearecl  to  value  the  voice  of 
Buckhurst  of  Greyoke  fiur  more  highly  than  the  heiresses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  valued  his  hand* 

So  it  was,  therefore,  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
Lord  Buckhurst  dined  once  a-week  with  Mayonnaise,  the  cook 
of  the  ^^  sad  beast"  Sir  John  Honeyfield ;  and  once  a-week,  with 
the  godmother  of  the  Boman-catholic  heiress. 

Of  the  object  of  the  latter  concession,  as  yet,  he  said  not  a 
word ;  dreamng  that  precipitation  in  his  inquiries  might  place 
Lad^  Rachel  on  her  guard,  or  at  least  ^ve  her  an  opportumty  of 
placmg  Apollonia  on  hers.  It  was  essential  to  his  attempt  to 
nnd  the  fortress  ungarrisoned. 

Amid  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  our  tumultuous  Babylon, 
(the  only  metropolis  of  Europe  where  the  swallows  find  neither  clay 
nor  quiet  for  their  nests,)  people  are  oftener  off  their  guard  than 
elsewhere ;  as  the  march  of  a  coming  enemy  is  most  audible  and 
visible  across  the  stillness  of  the  plains.  One  night,  therefore,  when 


^i 
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Lady  Rachel  Lawrance  was  busied  in  looking  over  the  fantastic 
sketch-book  of  Flightington  the  academician,  and  listening  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  to  a  new  capriccio  of  Thalberg,  and  a 
new  theory  on  comets  from  Dr.  Sehensternus  the  Prussian  astro- 
nomer, while  waiting  the  announcement  of  the  carriage  that  was 
to  convey  her  to  a  ducal  ball.  Lord  Buckhurst  observed,  (as  he 
stood  examining  the  sketches  over  her  shoulder,)  pointing  the 
while,  in  a  fanciful  illustration  of  one  of  Uhland's  ballacb,  to 
a  figiue  that  exhibited  some  slight  analogy  with  that  of  Apol- 
blossom, — "  By  the  way,  vonder  sea-nymph  reminds  one  a  httle 
of  that  little  iloman-catnolic  friend  of  yours.  —  I  forget  what 
became  of  her. — Did  she  die— or  marry  Honeyfield — or  what? 
But  no  I  now  I  think  of  it,  the  ^  man  of  whacks,'  as  we  used  to 
call  Honeyfield  at  college,  is  still  a  bachelor." 

'*  A  bachelor,  because,  instead  of  becoming  his  wife,  ApoUonia 
Hurst  on  coming  of  age  was  idiot  enough  to  enter  a  bi^- 
Quinager  observed  Ladv  Rachel,  continuing  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  sketch-book, — the  rustling  of  \mich,  rendering  her 
words  partly  inaudible,  was  to  her  eager  auditor  as  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Book  of  Fate  ! — 

<<  I  should  have  thought,"  observed  he,  coolly,  *^  that  her 
&ther's  house  might  have  afforded  a  pleasanter  alternative." 

"Her  father's  house  is  the  grave!" — replied  Lady  Rachel, 
carelessly  fastening  the  clasp  of  one  of  her  rich  bracelets. — ^^  My 
poor  old  cousin  dia  not  long  survive  the  flurry  occasioned  in  his 

2uiet  existence  by  ApoPs  whims  and  caprices. — ^Instead  of  af- 
»rding  him  pleasure,  his  daughter's  arrival  in  England  was  like  a 
ray  of  light  suddenly  penetrating  into  a  cavern,  to  scare  with  its 
brightness  some  bird  of  night  long  habituated  to  the  gloom. — The 
consequence  was,  that,  on  attaining  her  majority  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  five  thousand  a  year,  the  foolish  ^irl  had  neither  home  to 
receive  her  nor  friend  to  advise  her  agamst  seeking  so  desolate 
a  retreat  as  the  obscurity  of  a  biguinage.^^ — 

The  carriage  was  just  then  luckihr  announced:  for  though 
Lord  Buckhurst  was  far  from  one  of  those  the  text  of  whose 
heart  is  printed  in  their  face.  Lady  Rachel  could  scarcely  have 
ffuled  to  notice  his  air  of  vexation  on  learning  that  he  had  allowed 
so  rich  a  prize  to  slip  through  his  fingers. — 

Aware,  however,  that  the  vows  of  a  biaume  are  not  of  the 
binding  nature  of  other  religious  orders,  already  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  an  essay  whether  the  heart  of  the  humble  virgin  of 
the  Ursulines  were  as  placable  as  that  of  the  highflying  dame  so 
knowing  in  the  whereabout  of  comets.  But  not  faiefore  the  end 
of  the  season  I  To  a  London  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment, the  season  is  a  species  of  Sabbatical  year,  in  which  no  busi- 
ness can  be  done. 

Moreover,  as  frequent  disappointment  and  long  suspense 
renders  apathetic  natures  more  patient,  though  tending  to  in- 
crease the  irritability  of  the  excitable,  he  said  to  himself  while 
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which  the  cackle  of  the  parrot  was  substituted  for  the  solemn 
hooting  of  the  owl; — ^and  he  began  to  loathe  the  noisy,  unmeaning, 
ungraceful  peeeant  of  London  life,  as  we  do  an  often-seen  panto- 
mime, with  whose  tricks  we  are  &miliar,  and  whose  spangles  and 
foUs  have  become  tarnished. — Leaving  his  proxy,  therefore,  with 
minislerB,  without  hinting  to  friend  or  foe  the  object  or  destination 
of  his  journey,  he  took  ms  departure  for  the  Netherlands. — 

Now  if  there  be  a  spot  on  earth  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
Ixvin^  breathing  movement  and  enterprise  of  London,  it  is  Flan- 
ders:— that  m^dering  corpse  of  departed  ereatness,  whereof 
Charles  V.  was  the  Prometheus;  but  which,  naving  sufiPered  its 
vital  spark  to  evaporate,  lies  extended  in  its  nook  on  the  sur- 
&oe  or  Europe,  like  a  body  preserved  from  corruption  in  cer- 
tain churchyards,  by  conversion  into  adipose  matter.  Colossal 
cities,  decimated  of  their  population, — ancient  institutions,  from 
which  the  waves  of  human  life  have  receded, — exhibit  on  all 
sides  a  torpor  of  nature  arising  from  a  sluggish  circulation  of  the 
blood,  ana  unexcitable  nervous  system.-~3l<ord  Buckhurst  had 
not  spent  fi>ur-and-twenty  hours  in  the  land,  before  he  felt  be- 
nighted; and  began  to  listen  for  the  striking  of  the  clocks,  and 
fed  a  sort  of  mildew  overspreading  his  frame. — 

^'  No  wonder,  poor  child,  she  should  have  taken  refuge  in  a 
cloister  against  tne  innutritions  dreariness  of  such  a  clime !" — 
mused  he. — ''I  remember  once  seeing  a  picture  by  Albert 
Durer  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, — and  such  a  picture  I — I  can 
understand  now  why  Flanders  is  the  most  catholic  of  countries. 
— It  is  ooly  by  keeping  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Heaven,  thac 
the  Flemisn  are  enabled  to  overlook  the  monotony  of  their  earthly 


Meanwhile,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  interview,  he 
besan  to  understand  the  arduousness  of  his  undertaking,  and 
fed  overpowered  by  the  idea  of  confronting  a  relisious  commu- 
nity. Tne  quietude  of  such  a  spot, — the  veiy  rusUe  of  its  robes, 
— recurred  to  his  recollection  like  an  omen ! — 

Li  earlier  years  he  had,  of  course,  as  became  a  young  English- 
man, of  birth  and  fortune,  scampered  through  his  grand  tour  on 
quitting  college.  But  being  just  then  possessed  by  the  devil  of 
mx  hunting,  so  as  to  have  only  from  April  till  October  at  his 
disposal,  he  had  made  a  two  days'  mouthful  of  Flanders ;  and  all 
he  knew  of  B^uines  or  Beguignages,  was  that  Hiaving  thought 
right  to  veri^  on  the  spot  the  reminiscences  ol  Corporal  Tnm 
and  my  Uncle  Toby,  anent  what  the  former  calls  '^  the  young 
begging  nuns,'')  he  had  learnt  from  his  Flemish  valet  de  place 
that  Beghynages  were  uncloistered  convents,  instituted  by  a 
certain  Countess  Joan  of  Constantinople,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tmy,  in  Brussels,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Mechlin ; — little  walled 
ocmimunities,  several  streets  in  extent,  subjected  like  other 
convents  to  a  superioress  and  rigid  rule  of  life ;  but  without 
compulsory  seclusion  or  irrevocabmty  of  vow. 
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Thither,  therefore,  did  Lord  Buckhurst  betake  himseii^  and 
the  emotioD  of  awe  we  have  described  laid  an  iron  grasp  upon 
his  heart  as  he  approached  the  quaint  old  citv  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  Arteveldes ; — which  for  ?tim  contained  no  monument  of 
greater  interest  than  the  Beghynage  which  in  their  time  passed 
for  an  antiquity. 

A  question  or  two  addressed  to  the  ra/rf  de  place  of  the  hotel 
where  he  set  up  his  rest  with  the  view  of  intimating  his  arrival 
to  the  fairest  of  Apol-blossoms,  having  sufficed  to  betray  his 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  Beghvnages,  he  was  informed  there 
v/as  no  better  occasion  of  viewing  the  communitv  than  when 
assembled  for  evening  service,  to  w  hich  strangers  are  admitted 
withf/ut  reserve. 

Thoucrh  much  relieved  by  finding  himself  able  to  reach  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lady  of  his  speculations  without  exciting  imperti- 
nent surmises,  it  was  a  severe  trial  to  rise  from  table  for  the 
purpose,  with  his  dinner  half  digested-  Neverthele^  at  the  ap- 
pf>inted  hour,  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  provided  for  him,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Begh\Tiage. 

The  dav  had  been  snowerv ;  increasins:  the  humid  exhalations 
of  the  amphibious  city,  which  broods  hke  some  aquatic  bird  over 
the  channels  of  the  four  rivers  at  whose  confluence  it  is  moored. 
3Iists  were  rising  in  all  directions  from  the  canals, — Changing 
upon  the  quaint  old  Flemish  frontages  of  the  quays,  and  impart- 
ing mystery  to  the  opening  vistas  of  those  aquatic  gangways. 
Here  and  there,  a  fisherman  was  lowering  his  net  into  the  muddv 
str--  ^ncemedly  as  though  the  barracks,  hospitals,  and 
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monasteries  bathing  their  loathsome  feet  in  its  waters,  were  so 
many  Terdant  avenues  of  alders.  The  whirring  &ctories  of  the 
hnsY  city  were  still, — the  glow  of  its  furnaces  eztmguished  for  the 
nignt;  and  all  he  heard  was,  from  the  Beghynage  afar,  the 


''sqnilla  di  lontano 


Che  {Mja  il  giomo  pianger  che  si  mnore." 

There  was  something  mysterious  and  depressing  in  the  misti- 
ness of  the  scene ; — ^where,  among  the  passing  multitudes,  no 
single  soul  was  cognizant'  of  his  name  or  race.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  inspiration  which  fostered  the  eloquence  of  his 
maiden  speech, — (u  e.  a  bottle  of  excellent  Neierstein  with  which 
he  had  armed  his  courage, — )  Lord  Buckhurst  was  in  gay  or 
XEther  in  wanton  spirits. 

'^The  pretty  eirl  of  eighteen  must  have  expanded  into  a 
lovely  woman  of  tnree-and-twenty  T' — ^mused  he,  by  the  road. — 
*'  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  recognise  her  again,  or  she  me  f — 
Troth  to  say,  we  took  pretty  accurate  measure  of  each  other's 
personal  merits.  What  hours  I  used  to  spend  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  her  hazel  eyes,  (sweet  eyes  the  colour  of  tarnished 
silver,  or  rather  the  colour  which  no  words  can  describe !)  in 
order  to  £eiscinate  her  into  an  equally  deliberate  survey  of  my 
own ! — ^After  all,  I  see  no  cause  to  despair  of  bringing  her  to 
reason.  She  was  unquestionably  much  attached  to  me ;  and 
though  Lady  Rachel  maliciously  contrived  to  send  her  out  of 
my  way,  what  has  been,  may  be  asain.  By  this  time  she  must 
be  tired  to  death  of  her  dungeon  \—*  Better  a  linnet  in  a  bush, 
than  an  eagle  in  a  cage,'  quoth  the  proverb ; — and  poor  Apol- 
bloasom  will  most  likely  be  full  of  gratitude  to  any  one  who 
affords  her  sufficient  excuse  for  setting  the  wires  of  hers  at  de- 
fiance T— 

As  his  lordship  muttered  these  self-encouragements,  he  was 
passing  through  tne  pointed  archway  of  a  veneraole  gatehouse  of 
orick-work,  into  an  extensive  area  divided  by  streets  and  struc- 
tures with  high  pointed  gables,  resembling  the  olden  colleges  of 
Cambridge,  or  alms-houses  of  our  cathedral  towns.  Strips  and 
patches  of  turf  ornamented  the  central  courts; — ^in  the  midst  of 
which,  predominant  over  the  other  buildings  with  which  its 
aspect  was  strictlv  in  accordance,  stood  the  church ; — the  light 
streaming  throu^li  the  illuminated  windows  of  which,  and  the 
pealing  organ  fiimtly  heard  within,  afforded  the  sole  interruption 
to  the  stillness  and  dimness  of  the  scene. 

For  at  that  hour,  not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  Besh^nage ! — 
Not  a  light  to  be  seen  throughout  the  windows  of  cither  the 
convents  or  detached  houses ! — Not  a  sister  moving  in  the  de- 
serted streets ! — ^According  to  the  rule  of  the  order,  all  were  as- 
sembled for  evening  prayer,  in  the  old  church  into  which  Lord 
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)us  shrines,  he  could  not  divest 
notion    by  which  he  had    been 

cnses  accustomed  themselyes  to 'the 

atmosphere  of  the  spot ;  and  as  a 

ihe  oi^gan,  pealing  among  the  groined 

the  pnest  uplifted  the  Host  and  hun- 

d  heads  depressed  themselves  yet  more 

i^ord  Buckhurst  was  moved  by  a  strong 

lith  environed  by  so  many  sootning  attri- 

iching  illusions, — enhanced  to  the  enervated 

iind  fragrance, — must  exercise  a  doubly  con- 

.   over  the  spirits  of  those  holy  women,  who 

:i  the  world  to  renounce  or  repent  its  wilder 

ell  understand  the  rapture  with  which  the  ears 
trom  pleasurable  words,  must  listen  to  those  exalted 
.  strains.     He  could  appreciate  the  ecstasy  produced 
wildering  fumes,  purporting  to  typify  the  emanations 
grace  uprising,  in  grateful  tenderness,  to  the  footstool 
[nighty  1 — 

Icctric  chain  of  ideas  which  we  call  the  soul,  was  touched 
him,  connecting  him  by  unseen  links  with  a  more  ex- 
i  scale  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature ; — 

**  And  lie  who  came  to  looff,  remain*d  to  pray !" 


II 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PHEASANT;  OR,  EVERY 

MAN  HIS  OWN  THIEF. 

A    TALE    OF    OXFORD.       BT    LUNETTE. 
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I  SAT,  Simmons,  who  stole  the  President's  pheasant  7"  said  Robert 
Augustas  Short,  bedmaker  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oxford,  to  the  deputy 
under  sub-cook's  assistant  of  the  same  college. 

"  Oh,  no  'an,  o'  cos,"  was  Simmons's  reply.  "  No  'an." 
What  an  unfortanate  fellow  is  that  poor  No-one,  alias  Nobody,  says 
some  philosophical  moralist ;  he  seems  to  have  come  in  for  everyone's 
faults  and  punishments,  from  the  time  when  Ulysses  poked  out  the 
Cyclop's  eye— do  but  think  what  he  has  to  set  off  against  this  misfor- 
tune. True  it  is,  he  has  to  bear  many  faults.  Everyone,  from  Ulysses 
to  the  truant  schoolboy,  requires  die  aid  of  Nobody,  as  well  as  of 
Somebody.  He,  too,  alone,  comes  into  the  world  free  from  the  pri- 
nueval  curse  :  Nemo  sive  vitiis  natcUur,  Remember,  too,  how  happy 
his  life  is — Nemo  canientus  vivai — the  old  wine-bibbing  Falemian  knew 
what  life  was.  "  Nobody,"  sings  he,  "  lives  in  contentment."  That  he 
was  a  gourmand,  we  have  equally  good  authority.  Grave  old  .£schylus 
tells  how  like  Nobody  (they  called  him  oudeis  in  those  days,  <Nily 
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.  at  being  so  outwitted  was  in  the  very  act 
.-  rap  at  the  door  introduced  Simmons. 
the  deputy's  deputy,  in  a  humble  tone. 
I  Berkeley, 
-ident  sent  for  the  longtail,  soon  after  he  come 


:ster  Tompkins  wants  to  know  what  you'll  have  for 

oared  Berkeley,  with  a  rush  towards  the  door  that 
■  lown  stairs  at  a  railroad  pace. 

/'  growled  Berkeley,  as  he  stamped  about  his  room — 
being  outwitted  by  that  fool,  old  Dennis." 
A  so  cleverly  too— asked  you  to  dine  off  your  own  bird— 
.  enjoy  it,  Berkeley!"  said  Montague,  with  a  smile. 
•y  it — ril  have  a  cold — ^the  measles — ^the  small-pox — any- 
— ril  not  go— I  swear — ^yes,  that  I  do." 

I  am  fully  aware  that  you  swear,  Berkeley,"  rejoined  Monson  ; 
'  I  pretty  lustily  too ;  but  swearing  wont  help  the  longtail  or  my 
■i»cr." 

"  I  swear  I  wont  eat  any  supper  until  I  see  that  longtail  on  my 
table  cooked  and  carved.    Wont  you  join,  Montague  ?" 

*'  Put  in  a  clause,  not  this*  term — ^friendship  wont  carry  me  fur- 
ther," replied  his  friend.     "  What  say  you,  Monson  ?" 
**  Say  for  a  week,  and  111  make  one  of  the  conspiracy." 
^'  Wen,  well,  as  you  like,"  said  Berkeley  ;  '*  but  now  to  get  the 
bird— ^rst  let  us  see  where  he  hangs.     Come,  Montague,  come  and 
reconnoitre.    C^me  along,  do!" 

Fm  coming,  as  the  rheumatbm  said  to  the  teetotaller." 
He  is  in  the  pantry,  John,"  said  Berkeley,  as  they  crossed  the 
small  court  into  which  his  rooms  looked,  and  approached  a  grated 
window  by  the  side  of  a  green  door  in  the  opposite  wall,  respectively  the 
air-lude  and  entrance  to  the  back  way  to  the  President's  house  through 
the  stone  passage  and  pantiy. 

^*  There  he  is,  Charley,"  replied  Montague,  peering  in  at  the 
window.  **  Caught  a  glimpse  of  his  appendage — ^that's  him— respice 
Jbum — ^look  at  his  tail." 

Satisfied  with  their  reconnoitre,  the  two  fiiends  returned  to  their 
council-chamber ;  and,  after  a  good  many  pro's  and  cons,  decided  on 
the  plot  for  the  recovery  of  the  bird.  Dr.  Dionysius  Tardy,  alias 
Slow  Dennis,  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  as  his  recapture  of  Berkeley's 
pheasant  shewed;  but  he  had  his  peculiarity— he  hated  to  hurry 
matters.  "  Wait  a  day  or  two,"  he  would  say  ;  "  perhaps  to-morrow 
.  will  do  better."  He  believed  in  the  power  of  delay.  It  had  once  saved 
his  life — he  had  been  challenged— his  antagonist  wanted  to  fight  di- 
rectly. "Stay,"  said  Dennis,  "periiaps  to-morrow  will  do  better."  That 
nighty  his  murderous  friend  got  very  drunk,  rode  homewards  on  a 
tricky  horse,  and  was  found  in  a  ditch  on  the  morrow,  not  the  better 
for  a  dislocation  of  the  vertebne  of  the  neck.  His  wife  was  frightened 
with  her  first  offspring— curious  coincidence,  they  are  seldom  fright- 
ened with  any  but  the  first— and,  in  consequence.  Miss  Tardy  arrived 
at  the  seventh  month. 

"  Pity  it  wasn't  a  boy,  Dennis,"  said  an  old  friend. 
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*'  Yes/'  replied  Dennis  ;  **  never  knew  any  good  oome  of  being  in 
a  hurrj  ;  perhaps  if  she  had  waited,  it  might  have  been  a  boj." 

It  was  midnight — ^the  college  clock  chimed  twelve;  and  Dennis, 
closing  a  heavy  folio,  prepared  to  retire  to  his  solitary  coudi — for 
Mrs.  D.  T.  was  with  her  mother  in  Wales — no  one  was  alive  in  the 
house  but  Dennis.  '^  Better  wait  a  little,'*  he  murmured,  as  he 
wrapped  his  dressing-gown  round  him,  wheeled  his  arm-chair  to  the  Bre, 
and,  placing  a  slippered  foot  on  each  hob,  began  teasing  the  fire  with 
the  small  poker. 

Bat-tat,  rat-tat,  went  the  knocker  on  the  garden  door. 

Dennis  rose — down  he  sat — **  better  wait  a  little,"  said  he. 

Rat-tat-rata-tat-tat,  went  the  knocker. 

Dennis  rose,  and  candle  in  hand,  descended  the  stairs,  crossed  tiie 
servant's  hall,  along  the  stone  passage  to  the  door. 

**  Who's  there  ?'  said  Dennis.  No  answer  was  returned ;  so,  after 
a  short  delay,  Dennis  opened  the  door,  and  found  nothing.  He  re- 
turned to  his  room,  and  once  more  teased  the  fire. 

Again  the  knocker  began  to  make  a  xioise. 

**  Hum,**  muttered  Dennis — **  some  of  those  foolish  boys — better 
in  bed — lutim — go  down,  wont  catch  them — ^go  to  the  porter,  and  set 
him  to  watch." 

With  this  determination,  Dennis  once  more  deaoended,  candle  in 
hand — for  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  college  lights  were  gone 
to  bed — ^he  opened  the  door,  and,  of  course,  as  he  expected,  found  no- 
thing. Drawing  it  to  gently,  so  as  not  to  close  itquite— for  he  had  not 
got  his  pass  key — ^the  Doctor  proceeded  across  the  small  court  to  the 
archway  that  led  into  the  outer  quadrangle,  where  the  porter  lodged; 
he  had  hardly  entered  the  passage,  before  his  candle  was  knocked  over, 
and  a  voice  shouted — **  Here's  tiie  thief  1 — after  him,  Montague!" 

Away  went  the  Doctor,  all  legs  and  wings,  out  of  tibe  passage,  across 
the  great  quad,  through  tiie  bishop's  arch,  round  the  inner  quad,  under 
the  colonnade,  round  this  pillar,  by  that,  back  again  through  the  arch, 
over  the  great  quad,  through  the  kitchen  passage  towards  his  own  bade 
door.  Close  at  his  heels  came  Montague,  always  near,  but  never  doae^ 
calling  out,  **  Stop  thief  1  stop  thief!"  at  the  top  of  Ids  voice.  Many 
anight-capped  head  looked  out  of  window;  and  even  the  porter  thoogfal 
of  getting  up. 

At  length  the  archway  to  the  third  quad  was  gained  by  the  panting 
Doctor,  and  home  was  in  sighL 

*<  I  see  him  !"  shouted  a  voice  firom  above.  **  Pll  teach  you  to  rob^ 
you  rascal — take  that!" 

Down  came  a  bucket  full  of  water  on  the  poor  Doctor,  who,  drendied 
to  the  skin,  rushed,  half  blinded,  across  the  court,  and  flew  into  bis 
passage,  dosing  the  door  with  a  hearty  bang. 

**  Have  you  got  him,  Charley?"  asked  Montague,  in  a  low  tone. 
^  Ay,  ay,  dipt  in,  and  unhooked  the  beauty  in  a  ji^." 

**  Now,  then,  for  the  second  act — ^Monson,  I  shall  want  yon,"  re- 
nlied  Montague,  as  his  friend  came  down  the  stairs^  and  waU^ed  widi 
1dm  to  the  garden  door. 

Bang,  bimg,  went  the  knocker,  and  ring,  ting,  the  bell,  most  &• 
rioudy ;  up  came  the  aroused  porter  at  last,  and  also  the  senior  tutor. 

«^  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Montague?"  said  the  tutor. 

^*  A  thief,  sir,  just  leapt  the  garden  wall,"  replied  John,  still  knocking. 
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At  last  the  door  was  opened :  first  appeared  Dennis,  very  cold  firom 
tlie  water,  and  not  slightlj  cross ;  then  the  blueman,  in  very  question- 
able skin  covers ;  and  lastly  the  females  of  the  household  in  white 
array  and  white  faces. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Dennis. 

^*  A  thief !"  exclaimed  Montague,  the  porter,  and  the  tutor,  una 


**  Where?^  asked  tiie  Doctor,  with  a  slight  shiver — the  night  was 
cold,  and  so  was  the  water. 

**  Saw  a  fellow  come  out  of  this  door  with  a  light,  run  after  him 
round  the  quads,  under  the  colonnade,  back  again  through  the  but- 
tery archway,  and,  just  aa  I  was  laying  hands  on  him,  he  bounced  in 
here — he  got  a  rare  ducking  first  from  Berkeley,  who  saw  him  coming.** 

"  In  here  ?"  muttered  ^e  Doctor — "  good  ducking — ^hah !  hah ! — 
very  good  ;"  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  his  wet  clothes  would  not  let  him. 

*^  In  here?^  whispered  the  blueman,  looking  behind  him. 

<<  In  here  7*  shrieked  the  females  of  the  household—*^'  we  shall  all 
be  murdered! — Oh— oh— oh!" 

**  SuH  we  search  the  house,  Mr.  Ftesident  ?"  asked  Montague, 
**  I  should  like  to  pav  the  fellow  out  for  the  dance  he  led  meiT 

''  No— no,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Montague  ;  doubtless,  he  ran  through 
the  kitchen  into  the  garden,  and  by  this  time  is  over  the  walls — ^better 
wait  till  to-morrow.    Most  likely  he's  got  nothing." 

'*  Oh,  but  he  had,  sir — ^it  was  some  bird  or  o&er— it  looked  like  a 
pheasant,  Mr.  President,"  replied  Montague,  most  seriously. 

*^  £h— eh,"  muttered  the  Doctor — **  he'd  better  have  waited  till  it 
was  drest." 

**  Please,  sir,  the  pheasant  is  gone,"  said  the  blueman,  with  a  queer 
ioc^  half  smile,  half  squint. 

''Well — ^well,  can't  be  helped — thank  you,  gentlemen — good  night 
— ^we  must  bear  the  loss — ^better  wait  till  to-morrow,"  replied  Doctor 
Tardy,  as  he  closed  the  green  door,  and  retired  to  his  bed. 


^  Tompkins,"  said  Berkeley,  about  noon  on  the  following  day,  as 
he  entered  the  sanctum  of  the  dief  de  cuisine  of  St.  Mary's  College. 
Yes,  Mr.  Berkeley,"  replied  Tompkins,  saluting  military  fashion. 
Let  me  have  this  pheasant  for  supper  to-night,  with  a  dish  of 
scolloped  oysters— at  nine,  as  usual." 

**  Certainly,  Mr.  Berkdey,"  replied  the  chef,  laying  the  bird  down 
on  the  counter. 

**  Wdl,"  Maculated  Simmons,  as  he  saw  Berkeley  well  out  of  the 
prednets— -''  I  never — ^no,  I  never  see'd  sich  a  likeness  afore." 
Likeness,  Simmons?"  said  his  superior. 
''  Ay,  likeness,  Muster  T.,  'atween  that  there  bird  as  was  prigged 
by  the  Doctor,  md  that  there  'un  as  Muster  Barklyehas  now  a  brought 
in  to  be  drest" 

*'  Pooh,  pooh,  Simmons — merdy  a  family  likeness." 
**  May  be,  may  be — there's  a  pair  on  'em,  as  the  devil  facetiously 
observed  to  his  thumbs — ^family  likeness— well,  I  never— I  vender 
who  stole  the  Doctoi^s  longtaU  ? — eh,  Muster  Tompkins?" 
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I3r  ▲  8EBXE8  or  TEBT  tAXOJLLtL  PAPEBS,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  NICE  TOUNO  MEN 

OF  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  HANDLET  CROSS:  OE,  THE  SPA  HUNT." 

•*  Oh,  what  a  world  of  yile,  ill-ftYour'd  faults. 
Looks  handsome  in  three  thousand  pounds  a-jear." 

S] 


"  I  own  I  cannot  felicitate  anybody  that  marries  for  love.'' — Horace  Walpole. 

Fbteb  Beckford  wrote  a  large  book  upon  Fox-hunting — ^poor  Nim- 
rod  wrote  treatises  without  end  on  Sporting — ^we  have  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  horse  and  the  hound — ^the  chase  of  the  stag, 
the  fox,  and  the  hare,  but  never  a  word,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on 
Fortune-hunting.  Fortune-hunting! — ^that  dear  delightful  will-o'-the- 
wisp  pursuit! — ^that  pleasantest  of  all  pleasant  delusions! — ^that  most 
exciting  of  all  exhilarating,  soul-stirring,  heart-bursting  ropreations! — 
that  bi^ant  and  irresistible  torch  at  which  so  many  gaj  moths  and 
butterflies  flicker,  flutter,  and  bum  their  wings— never  has  Fortune- 
hunting  been  treated  of  as  it  ought. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  parties  are  unwilling  to  renew  their  disap- 
pointments, or  whether  the  success  of  the  successful  makes  them 
indifierent  for  after  concerns,  or  whether  the  chase  is  so  precari- 
ous, capricious,  and  uncertain,  as  to  defy  all  rules  and  regulations, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  for  the  silence  we  know  not,  but  in 
these  days  of  tmiversal  inkshed,  it  does  seem  somewhat  surprising  that 
no  one  ^ould  have  attempted  to  bring  a  subject  so  popular,  so  com- 
prehensive, and  so  widely  alluring,  down  to  something  like  rules. 
Not  only  doea  it  embrace  the  schemes  and  subtlety  of  the  hunter,  but 
the  wiles,  the  wariness,  the  watchiulness  of  the  hunted. 

The  same  hand  that  trimmed  the  hook,  spread  the  net,  and  set  the 
snare,  can  tell  how  near  the  victim  took  the  bait,  entered  the  meshes, 
or  grazed  the  noose.  Better  far  than  the  fox-htmter  can  he  tell  to 
what  point  he  ran  with  a  breast-high  scent,  when  the  ardour  began 
to  slacken,  and  how  the  game  was  ultimately  lost.  Lord!  a  good  run, 
beginning  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  parties,  the  manoeuvrings  of 
a  mother,  the  innocence  of  the  father,  the  calculations  of  the  gentle- 
man, the  deductions  of  the  lady,  the  eggings-on  of  the  aunt,  the 
interrogatories  of  "  the  friend,"  the  cross-purposings  of  both — above 
all,  the  plaudits  of  the  lookers-on, — and  then  the  cold  blowings  when 
the  engagement  is  announced,  with  the  eagerness  with  which  former 
promoters  assist  the  "break-off,"  would  furnish  a  whole  Encyclopaedia 
of  instruction  for  the  young,  and  entertainment  for  our  popular  friend 
—the  Million! 

It  certainly  is  an  extraordinary  attribute  of  women-kind,  that  some 
have  quite  as  much  pleasure  in  breaking-off  a  match  as  they  have  in 
promoting  one — ^nay,  more;  we  verily  believe  they  like  it  tetter,  and 
promote  many  hopeless  ones  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  mortifica- 
tions, bewailings,  and  complainings  of  the  parties.  To  be  sure,  there 
may  be  something  favourable  in  the  position;  for  a  man  just  weU 
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•  ionce"  as  anj  of  those  that  are  taught 

Tor  manj  a  proficient  in  mathematics 

.1  sorry  figure  cramming  a  pupil  for  its 
at  ions  are,  plenty  of  impudence^  and  a 
•  — a  knowledge  generally  widely  i^mrt 
.<.     Moreover,  it's  a  peculiar  branch  of 
"^  \\  oman,  as  somebody  has  said«  is  a  separate 

>n  whether  Solomon  Skinfiint^  with  all  his 
Knowledge  of  the  usury  laws,  could  have  made 
liiiong  the  girls.     Between  ourselves  we  tbkik 
•i  that  was  the  reason  he  jjmferred  talking  to 
<;et  on  with  our  snljeci—^^  fortune-hunting.'' 
What  a  ehamiing  name  it  is;  but  oh,  how  many 
(1  to  the  tmiam  of  the  difficulty  of  achiering  an 
-It  started  in  the  pursuit  with  the  fullest  confidence 
ity  of  moustache,  and  big  calves-— dreadful  sight  to 
•  young  men**  supplanted  by  lank-haired,  weazel-eyed, 
'  mongrels,  who  happen  to  have  been  bom  first,  or 
•  1  r  ses  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  their  persons  I    Odious 
^  we  hate  all  rich  men! — all  at  least,  except  our  imde 

nd  we  might  as  well  hate  him  for  any  good  we  shall  get 
,s^  <(ut,  confound  it!  there  we  are  digressing  again! 

'line-hunting  the  order  of  nature  is  reversed,  and  the  male 
*«I^  most  in  need  of  our  council  and  consideration.    To  them, 
"f'  purpose  offering  the  first  fruits  of  our  observation,  without 
ring  further  with  the  fair  sex  at  present  than  as  they  are  neces- 
"  interwoven  with  the  web  of  our  subject.    When  we  have  steered 
youthful  bark  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  fortune- 
siting  life,  we  may,  perhaps,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  service  of 
•  gentler  craft,  not  that  we  think  they  stand  much  in  need  of  any- 
.  'ling  oi  the  sort,  for,  to  teU  the  truth,  we  never  saw  a  monied  woman 
vet  that  did  not  know  uncommonly  well  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 
And  here  we  may  explain  that  by  ''  monied  woman "  we  mean  the 
wcHnan  with  money  in  her  own  right — in  absolute  possession— '^^dowdf 
myae,**  as  the  lawyers  say — at  once  the  noblest,  the  finest,  moet 
inqniiting  game  of  alL    Bj  heavens !  we  fancy  we  see  the  miyestic 
creature  I — the  buxom  widow  of  yesterday  I— childless,  and  well- 
jointuredl    She  moves  like  the  antl^ed  monarch  of  the  forest!    Her 
eye  beams  radiant!    There  is  a  soft  confidence  in  her  look;  and  her 
fiMvtman  and  fat  carriage-horses  seem  as  if  they  lived  for  no  other 
poxpose  than  eating.    Widows,  without  doubt,  are  the  noblest  and  the 
wildest  game,  but,  like  the  coursed  hare,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to 
eirtch.    They  know  what  they  are  after;  and  perhaps  former  ^aap^ 
pointments  make  them  more  cautious  now.    Boys,  however,  must  not 
enter  for  widows;  and  the  hackneyed  man  of  the  world  knows  how  to 
go  about  his  w<^  quite  as  well  as  we  can  direct  him.    No;  our 
instruction  is  for  youtii.    Delightful  task!  to  teach  the  young  idea  to 
fortune^hunt!    We  take  it,  there  is  not  one  of  our  usual  abominable 
overgrown  English  families  without  some  member  of  it,  too  good- 
k)oking  to  work,  who  must  therefore  go  into  the  army  and  marry  an 
heiress.    The  cqiture  of  an  heiress  is  a  sort  of  tadt  condition  annexed 
to  the  purchase  of  a  commission.     "  A  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow 
that  can  marry  anybody  he  likes!"  says  an  indisoeet  fioCDd  in 
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his  hearing ;  and  forthwith  our  hero  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  "propose."  Luckless  youth!  did  he  but  know  the 
horror  all  steady-going  drab-gaitered  papas  have  of  tall  young  subs, 
he  would  use  less  Macassar  and  practise  less  before  the  glass. 

We  believe  we  may  say  there  is  not  one  rich  father  in  a  thousand, 
sufficiently  reasonable  in  his  expectations  to  allow  of  his  daughters 
marrying  in  his  life-time,  we  will  not,  therefore,  consider  the  bearings 
of  so  unusual  a  case.  If  we  could  fancy  such  a  thing,  as  an  affluent 
father  complaisant  enough  to  take  his  departure  to  the  other  world 
before  his  daughters  got  musty,  we  would  say  they  were  the  grandest 
chance  for  a  nice  young  man;  but  such  things  sdidom  are.  We  had 
almost  forgotten  to  say — ^what  perhaps  is  necessary  to  tell  youth, 
though  quite  superfluous  for  age— that  real  fortunes — Solomon  Skin- 
flint sort  of  fortunes — are  only  to  be  found  among  merchants  and  City 
people,  three  per  cent,  to  the  day  men,  government  security;  four4>er 
cent,  on  parchment;  ten  per  cent,  on  paper.  Land  is  well  enough  to 
look  at,  but  it  doesn't  "  cut  up "  half  so  comfortable  or  convenient 
as  money;  besides  which,  your  great  landowners  get  absurd  notions 
of  their  importance;  and  if  they  have  not  eldest  sons  to  whom  the 
land  all  goes,  they  think  nothing  under  coronets  will  do  for  the  girls. 
Landowners  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  look  as  much  at  a 
pound  as  a  merchant  does  at  a  hundred — Solomon  Skinflint  excepted. 

As  we  have  undertaken  to  pilot  youth  in  this  all-dangerous,  but 
exciting  and  popular  pursuit,  we  perhaps  had  best  b^n  with  the 
cavertSy  or  likdiest  places  for  flnding  his  game;  then,  Mrs.  Glass-like, 
let  him  catch,  or  try  to  catch,  his  dear,  for,  like  Grantley  Berkeley's 
stag-hoppleing  match,  it's  easier  attempted  than  done. 

First,  of  the  coverts: — ^These,  like  the  fox-hunters,  may  be  divided 
into  natural  and  artificial :  the  natural  coverts  are  the  hon^houses, 
where  a  man  is  known  and  valued  (for  what  he  has,*.orcourse); 
the  artificial  ones,  are  your  Brightens,  Leamingtons,  Cheltenhams^ 
Hastings,  the  whole  squad  of  bathing-places,  and  spas.  The  home- 
coverts  certainly  are  the  safest,  but  yet  the  most  difficult  to  draw. 
We  hardly  know,  if  we  were  carrying  the  war  into  one  of  these 
almost  impracticable  fortresses,  whether  we  would  prefer  having 
both  father  and  mother  on  guard,  or  only  a  father,  or  only  a  mother. 
Let  us  see :  a  father  and  mother  place  delightful  reality  a  good  way 
in  the  distance;  few  old  gentlemen  put  off  their  shoes  before  they  are 
quite  done  with  them  themselves.  And  here,  let  us  caution  nice 
young  men  against  the  absurd  stories  constantly  afloat  about  disin- 
terested papas  giving  up  three-fourths  of  their  income  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  amiable  and  beloved  daughter  happy  by  marrying  her 
to  one  of  our  nice,  penniless  pupils.  There  is  no  such  reality  in  life ! 
Lideed,  it  looks  almost  absurd  refuting  such  stories,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  in  constant  circulation,  and  doubtless  gain  credence  from 
some— that  "  some  **  most  likely  being  "  some "  of  our  nice  young 
men,  whose  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  makes  them  live  in  hopes 
of  similar  luck.  Reader,  if  you  are  one  of  this  class,  we  wiU  tell  you 
a  secret — You  never  see  one  of  these  matches  come  off! 

Hark  back  to  the  "  old  uns."  Question  proposed:  Whether  it  is 
better  to  have  to  deal  with  a  father  and  mother,  or  only  a  father,  or 
only  a  mother  ? 

"  Ton  honour!"  it's  a  difficult  point.     We  really  think,  as  old 
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women  go,  we  would  rather  encounter  a  girl  with  a  father  alone.    But 
then,  'od-rot  it!  he  may  many  again  and  destroy  aU  our  calculations. 

Let  us  try  the  old  girl  bj  herself.  She  is  safe  from  that  sin,  at  all 
events ;  if  she  does  many  again,  she  can't  do  us  much  harm ;  but, 
confound  them !  they've  no  sense  of  decency,  and  will  throw  a  ''  nice 
young  man  "  over  at  the  last  moment  just  as  soon  as  the  first. 

In  these  days  of  universal  promotion  and  prize-giving,  we  really 
think  it  would  be  worth  offering  a  premium  for  the  most  impudent 
style  of  examining  a  nice  young  man  as  to  his  means — ^male  or  female, 
which  could  do  it  coolest. 

Talk  of  sweating  a  jockey  or  a  sovereign !  We  know  of  no  process 
e<|ual  to  that  of  sweating  a  nice  young  man ! 

What  a  shock  '^  love's  young  dream "  sustains,  the  first  good 
£.  s.  d.  overhauling  it  gets!  How  the  blissful  bowers,  the  perfumed 
walks  consecrated  by  love's  impassioned  lips — ^the  long  vista  of  cloud- 
less, sunbright  days,  vanish  before  old  Plutus'  touch — ^the  fatal  inquiry 
— *'  What  have  you  got  f — and  what  will  you  do  ?  "  dispels  them  all. 

It  is  an  awful  question!  It  is  like  the  bill  after  a  white-bait  dinner. 
"What  have  you  got? — ^and  what  will  you  do?"  Horrid  inquiries! 
We  reckon  the  author  of  "  Cecil "  the  cleverest  man  at  gold-beating 
an  idea  we  know  of ;  and  we  recommend  a  course  of  six  volumes  or 
nine,  with  that  sentence  for  a  thesis.  Fancy  a  penniless  nice  young 
man,  tete-ct-teteing  it  with  an  old,  drab-goitered  papa,  just  opening 
with  that  ominous  inquiry.  We  only  know  one  situation  to  compare 
to  it — sitting  down  in  friend  Nasmyth's  easy-chair  to  get  one's  eye- 
teeth  taken  out. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  we  would  rather  imdergo  an  overhauling 
by  an  old  papa,  were  it  not  for  the  objection  already  mentioned  of  the 
possibility  of  a  second  marriage.  Against  that  contingency,  no 
calcttlatllDs can  be  made;  for— oh,  nice  young  men!  we  blush  to  write 
it — ^there  are  lasses  tliat  would  marry  old  Nick !  Nothing  but  a 
wooden  turtout  makes  you  safe  against  that.  However,  putting  that 
consideration  aside,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  already  expressed — that 
we  would  rather  be  overhauled  by  a  loyal  father,  thiem  a  mother.  In 
the  first  place,  they  generally  do  it  in  a  more  business-like  way;  and 
not  having  the  feminine  passion  for  parading  a  triumph,  can  afford  to 
take  you  up  short  at  the  first  check,  and  so  save  you  and  themselves 
an  infinity  of  trouble.  The  old  women,  lord  love  them  !  have  no 
feeling  of  that  sort.  Their  first  object  is  to  secure  admiration  for 
their  daughters,  conscious  that  admiration  is  the  best  way  of  producing 
competition.  This  is  a  feeling  we  all  understand;  it  is  the  same  with 
bipeds  as  quadrupeds.  A  dealer  always  has  another  ^'  genlman " 
waiting  ^'  to  take  the  oss  if  you  don't." 

Old  sportsmen,  we  read,  used  to  enter  their  fox-hounds  at  hares, 
martin-casts,  badgers — all  sorts  of  vermin,  in  fact — ^and  then  steady 
them  off,  hj,  dint  of  rating  and  whip-cord,  to  the  animal  they  were 
de:<t]ned  to  hunt.  Some  old  women  pursue  a  similar  course  with  their 
daughters,  and  run  them  at  anything  that  comes  in  the  way — ^foot- 
tK>ldlers,  curates,  sucking  la^vycrs — detrimentals^  as  they  call  them,  of 
all  sorts — just  for  the  gratification  of  the  pergonal  vanity  of  seeing  them 
^  admired,  and  in  hopes  of  starting  better  game  in  the  chase — as  fanners 
run  hares  with  their  trencher-fed  hounds,  in  hopes  of  starting  a  fox. 
Women  like  to  make  a  show  of  a  man,  to  parade  him,  as  they  call  it, 
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assist  their  daughters  in  stringing  together  ofiers,  just  as  idle  bojs 
string  bird's  eggs,  with  the  exception  that  the  lady's  "  biggest  ^gg" 
is  generally  the  last  on  the  string.     7%e  egg,  in  fact. 

Men  and  women  argue  differently  on  the  point  of  offers.  We  have 
heard  many  ^  nice  young  men  "  exclaiming  against  the  injniy  arising 
to  girls  firom  indiscriminate  flirtations ;  but  as  offers  cannot  well  be 
had  without  flirtations  of  some  sort,  and  as  offers  are  considered  the 
criterion  of  merit — ^the  victim's  brush,  in  fact — ^we  may  infer  that,  like 
charitable  donatione^  *'  the  smallest  dSkst  is  thankfully  receiyed.**  Nay» 
we  believe  we  may  go  further,  and  say  among  ladiesi,  letting  a  man 
escape  without  bringing  him  to  ^'book,"  is  very  like  loedng  a  fox  after 
digging  him  out.  Their  principle  is— either  to  bag  him,  or  aooomit 
for  him.  Now,  from  this  species  of  coquetry,  old  papas  are  free;  they 
are  generally  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  nice  young  men,  and  think 
a  girl  none  the  better  for  handling :  papa's  object  is  to  get  an  eligible 
offer,  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  They  must  therefore  necessarily 
be  on  the  look  out,  and  where  such  an  anomaly  in  the  country  tuma 
up,  as  an  unappraised  unappropriated  follower,  the  sooner  thej  bring 
him  to  book,  with  "What  have  you  got? — and  what  will  you  do?" 
the  sooner  they  get  rid  of  his  troublesome  company,  or  dose  the 
bargain.  We  don't  know  a  greater  bore,  than  to  have  a  fellow  con- 
stantly hanging  about  one's  house  "  spooning,"  as  they  call  it,  on  the 
girls. 

Mammas,  however,  think  otherwise,  and  go  on  quite  a  differ^t 
tack.  To  them  (if  they  have  nothing  better  in  view)  all  nice  young 
men  are  equally  dear;  th^  don't  want  money!  Bless  you,  they'd 
rather  have  a  man  without!  To  be  sure,  there  is  generally  a  lititle 
mental  reservation  contained  in  a  muttering  something  about  compe- 
tence, with  not  unfrequently  a  playful,  point-blank  inquiry,  '*  What 
have  you  got?"  but  in  no  one  instance,  within  the  range  of  t>ur  expe- 
rience do  we  know  of  an  old  lady  closing  a  negotiation  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  deficiency  of  what  tradespeople  csdl  "assets."  They 
know  better  what  to  do  with  a  man — ^how  to  use  him  in  fact.  They 
"  hold  him  on,"  as  a  huntsman  does  his  hounds  with  a  weak  scent; 
there  is  none  of  the  "  you  won't  do"  style  about  them;  for  let  the 
youth  have  nothing  but  his  many  virtues  to  settle,  they  always  profess, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  But  in  those 
cases,  their  daughters  are  generally  too  young  to  marry  just  then. 
Let  the  nice  young  man  wait  a  little,  till  Jemima  knows  her  own  mind — 
that  is,  till  Jemima  starts  something  better,  or  runs  somebody  in  hand 
down  with  our  friend,  when  they  turn  him  over  on  his  back,  as  cooUj 
as  a  fisherman  turns  a  trout.  Some  Englishmen,  especiaUy  those  with 
high-stool,  mercantile  minds,  (which  by  the  way  are  generally  the  best 
specs,)  are  oftentimes  uncommonly  slow  at  coming  "  to  book,"  and 
monstrous  anxious  times  the  old  women  have  with  them.  These  men 
do  everything  by  rule.  When  the  funds  are  at  ninety-three  and  a-half 
—when  the  Great  Western  shares  are  rising,  or  Spanish  Bonds 
quotable,  they  begin  to  think  of  making  love,  and  the  quicksilver  of 
their  ardour  keeps  rising  and  falling  according  to  the  vagaries  of  their 
stock.  They  are  dry,  hard,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  men — ^men  that 
would  just  as  soon  marry  by  sample  as  see  the  whole  piece,  provided  a. 
substantial  broker  would  pass  his  word  for  its  equality;  but  they  are 
what  bankers  and  old  women  call,  monstrous  rkspectable. 
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There's  where  old  women  uae  a  ^*  nice  young  man"  to  advantage— 
we  mean,  to  their  own  advantage.  The  golden  age  then  returns: 
monej  is  a  disqualification — affection  and  competence  is  all  they  seek, 
and  under  the  pleasing  delusion  of  being  the  preferred  object,  our 
**  nice  young  man"  is  hurried  into  an  offer,  which  acts  like  an  extin- 
guisher on  a  candle,  by  putting  him  out.    John  Plutus  then  walks  in. 

We  know  an  old  girl  in  the  suburbs  who  kept  ''the  spare  bed" 
aired  a  whole  winter,  by  a  couple  of  suitors  of  this  sort.  First,  came 
John  Plutus — John  was  slow,  calculating,  dense,  backward  in  coming, 
—funds  were  down  in  fact — ^no  offer.  He  came  and  left,  and  came  and 
left,  and  came  and  left,  again,  and  again,  and  again, — they  tried  him  in 
all  shapes  and  ways,  and  with  all  sorts  of  dresses,  but  they  never  could 
get  him  into  anything  beyond  brother  and  sistering.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  '^  nice  young  man"  was  called  in.  At  it  he  went,  like  a 
house  on  fire — such  kissing! — such  squeezing! — ^such  love  in  a cottage- 
ing! — such  determined  indifference  for  everything  but  their  own  two 
elegant  selves!  The  old  woman  was  all  smiles  and  benevolence.  She 
di&'t  wish  for  money  I — ^not  she!  She  never  liked  John  Plutus  after 
she  heard  he  was  so  rich.  "Tim  Dapper  was  the  man!"  and  Tim 
thought  so  too.  In  due  course  he  came  with  a  most  flattering  pro- 
posal, unadulterated  ardour,  and  adoration  in  presenH  and  concen- 
trated essence  of  affection  infiUuro  ;  but,  devil  a  word  about  tin.  The 
old  girl  smirked,  and  smiled,  and  stuck  out  her  bustle,  declared  she 
was  most  flatteringly  oveijoyed — competence  was  aU  she  sought,  and 
she  could  not  wish  Matilda  greater  happiness  than  wedding  into  the 
Di^iper  family,  who  she  made  no  doubt  were  highly  respectable. 
Urn  thought  he'd  "  lit  on  his  l^s,"  and  forthwith  oiideied  a  new  blue 
coat  with  a  Genoa  velvet  collar,  and  bright  buttons,  and  unmention- 
ables  to  match;  but  lo  and  behold  I  when  he  came  to  exhibit  himself 
in  them,  he  found  John  Plutus  had  the  bed. 

Now  John  had  been  standing  on  three  events,  as  they  say  on  the 
turf:  first,  that  the  funds  would  rise  to  ninety-two  ex-dividend;  se- 
condly, that  Berbice  coffee  would  average  seventy-five  shillings  a  cask; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  would  win  the  Derby.  Now  the 
first  two  events  had  taken  place,  and  John's  quicksilver,  or  ^iiotr-silver, 
had  risen  proportionately,  when  he  received  an  anonymous  twopenny, 
(for  we  needn't  say  the  "  De/s  year"  was  before  the  penny-postage 
was  contrived,)  saying  that  Miss  Matilda  Dodger  was  about  to  marry 
Mr.  Timothy  Dapper,  an  exceedingfy  ''nice  young  man." 

Now  John,  though  he  wasn't  a  sharp  chap,  still  had  a  something 
about  his  carroty  head  that  did  the  work  of  an  idea;  and  he  recollected 
having  seen  a  portmanteau  in  the  passage,  addressed  to  "  Timothy 
Dapper,  Esq.,  High-street,  Islington,"  the  last  time  he  ''was  down," 
and  though  no  great  believer  in  witchcraft  and  anonymous  letters,  he 
thought  there  might  be  "  something  in  it."  Wel^  John  bored  and 
blundered,  and  considering  the  unaccommodatiug  tenets  of  our  ecde- 
siastical  law,  which  prevents  a  man  taking  a  woman  off  another's 
hands,  as  one  would  a  horse  at  TattersaU's,  by  a  mere  transfer  in  the 
boG^  John  saw,  if  he  didn't  get  Tilley  then,  he  couldn't  get  her 
after;  and  having  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect  in  his  own  mind, 
he  next  determined  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  lose  his  cliancc;  so  at  last  he 
came  to  the  resolution,  that  though  he  was  not  exactly  in  the  situation 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  for  purchasing  Miss  Matilda  Dodger's  affec- 


leaving  the  old  girl  to  settle  the  matter  with  her  daughter  as  she  liked; 
and  before  Tim  had  got  himself  well  into  his  blues,  John  had  taken 
possession  of  the  bed,  whicli  is  just  the  point  we  threw  up  at 

Tim  arrived,  wanted  the  bed,  and  John  had  it. 

Tim  was  shewn  into  the  usual  love-making  room,  where  sat  John 
Plutus  alone  on  the  sofa,  though  a  critical  eye  might  have  detected  a 
certain  something  like  a  swelling  seat-mark  rising  up  beside  him.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  hare  had  left  her  form — no  Tilley. 

Each  looked  at  t'other,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I  pitt/  i/ou/*  and 
Timothy  took  a  chair,  and  cocked  up  the  toe  of  his  nice  shiny  leather 
green-legged  boot,  as  if  he  was  looking  to  see  that  it  was  all  ready  for 
kicking.  John  presently  creaked  away  in  his  great  double-soles,  and 
then  Mrs.  Dodger  came,  and  took  Timothy  Dapper  through  hands. 

Having  smoothed  down  her  apron,  and  given  two  or  three  prepa- 
ratory hems,  she  said,  *<  She  trusted  she  need  not  assure  Tim  what 
unmitigated  pleasure  his  society  had  afforded  Miss  Matilda  and  her. 
She  might  safely  say,  that  no  young  man  had  ever  bored  such  a  hole  in 
her  daughter's  heart  as  he  had — a  regular  Thames  Tunnel — and  she 
looked  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  union  of  the  Dodger 
and  Dapper  families;  that  union  she  trusted  would  involve  tlie  pro- 
duction of  a  score  or  two  of  little  Dappers,  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  she  wanted  to  know,  *  What  he  had  got ^  and  wJuU  he  would  do  T  " 

Tim  stared  with  astonishment;  for  ever  since  he  had  made  Miss 
Matilda's  acquaintance  at  a  ball  at  the  Horns,  at  Kennington  Common, 
he  conceived  he  was  taken  up  by  an  heiress,  solely  for  his  looks  and 
accomplishments — ^hair-curling,  dancing,  flute-playing,  poetry-repeat- 
ing* eye-languishing  propensities,  and  now  to  be  thrown  on  his  back— 


'^  t 
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new  blue  and  all,  with  "  What  have  jou  got,  and  what  will  you  do?** 
was  more  than  his  philosophy  reckoned  upon. 

Oar  readers,  we  dare  say,  will  anticipate  the  result.  Tim  talked 
about  "  competence,"  and  that  Miss  Matilda  had  it.  Mrs.  Dodger 
retorted  that  competence  meant  a  carriage;  competence,  carriage — 
carriage,  competence;  just  as  poor  old  Mathews  used  to  reiterate  the 
Oxford  joke  of  "  pint  of  wine,  and  candle" — "  candle,  and  pint  of 
wine.*** 

In  vain  Tim  talked  of  his  unimpeachable  character — ^his  passionate 
adoration ;  vowed  the  strongest  chain-cable  vows  that  ever  were 
riveted;  called  upon  Venus,  Juno,  all  the  softer  matrimonial  sisters 
to  witness  the  truth  of  his  assertions;  hut  old  Mother  Dodger  was  a 
true  line-hunting  old  woman;  she  let  Tim  have  his  fling,  but  always 
brought  him  back  to  the  old  point,  "  What  have  you  got?— •and  what 
will  you  do?" 

Oar  readers,  we  dare  say,  can  again  anticipate  the  answer — '^  Nil " 
— "  No  effects." 

In  vain  Tim  urged  that  the  flame  of  his  love  was  unquenchable — 
that  his  mother  never  would  forgive  him.  Mrs.  Dodger  didn't  care  a 
"  dump  "  if  she  didn't.  At  last,  heart-broken,  distracted,  and  reckless, 
Tim  took  his  departure,  "  bags  and  all,"  and  shortly  after  married  the 
barmaid  of  the  Peacock,  at  Islington. 

Poor  Tim!  we  knew  him  well;  he  was  a  rising  man  among  the 
genteel  young  people  in  Swan  and  Edgar's  large  establishment;  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  rencontre  at  the  ball  at  the  Horns,  at  Ken- 
nington  Common,  with  Tilley  Dodger's  (now  Tilley  Plutus')  dark  eyes, 
might  have  been  a  great  gun  in  the  hosiery  line.  As  it  was,  he  threw 
away  his  chance,  turned  sot  and  sloven,  and  has  never  been  good  for 
anything  since.  Had  he  but  said,  "  better  luck  next  time,"  and  tried 
his  hand  again,  there  is  no  saying  how  past  experience  might  have 
profited  him. 

A  man's  never  regularly  done  till  he's  married.  So  said  our  uncle, 
Solomon  Skinflint.  But  Tim's  wrongs  have  led  us  wide  of  our  sub- 
ject— a  consideration,  **  whether  it  is  better  to  have  to  deal  with  *  Pa' 
or  with 'Ma?'" 

Oh,  we  decidedly  '^  opinionate,"  as  the  Americans  say,  that  papas 
are  better  to  deal  with  than  mammas.  A  man  has  no  chance  with  an 
old  woman;  they  lie,  they  shuffle,  they  juggle,  they  stick  at  nothing 
to  carry  their  points.  We  laugh  at  the  French  for  their  manner  of 
conducting  matrimonial  matters,  by  the  mutual  arrangement  of  parents; 
but  we  reaUy  think  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  English,  and  must 
save  the  recording  angel  in  Heaven's  high  chancery,  that  old  Sterne 
talks  about,  an  infinite  deal  of  ink  and  trouble  in  registering  all  the 
lies  that  are  told  on  such  occasions.  Now  in  England  we  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  the  French,  with  the  hypocritical  appearance  of  free 

^  3lathew8  being  at  the  Angel,  called  for  a  pint  of  i^ine — a  roost  uncoUegiate 
order — ^as  the  waiter  denoted,  by  accompanying  it  ^vith  a  single  candle.  Mathews 
made  some  observation,  about  the  stingy ness  of  it,  to  which  the  knight  of  the 
napkin  replied,  **  Pint  of  wine,  sir,  and  a  candle— candle,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  sir.'* 
ThereapoD,  Mathews  ordered  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  as  many  Oxonions 
as  he  could  think  of,  inviting  them  to  wine  with  him,  ordering  a  pint  of  wine  for 
each  as  he  arrived,  insisting  u]>on  its  bein^  accompanied  by  a  candle.  **  Pint  of 
wine,  and  a  candle—candle,  and  a  pint  of  wine,"  said  he,  till  the  disconcerted  waiter 
had  placed  all  the  candles  in  the  house  on  Mathews's  table. 
VOU  IV.  Y 
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ehoioe.  We  all  ksow,  that  with  the  exoeption  of  the  daughters  of 
labourers^  and  those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  all  pA,  at 
least  all  girls  worth  catching,  are  regularlj  drilled  and  tntorad  upon 
the  snlject  of  matrimony.  No  home-bred  girl  ever  gets  an  ofer 
without  expecting  it — at  least,  nothing  that  a  woman  would  think  of 
accepting.  Our  volatile  neighbours  of  the  Emerald  Ue,  to  be  sore, 
sometimes  pop  the  question  after  a  danoe;  but  that  is  more  a  watering- 
place  (artificial  cover)  proceeding,  and  one  which  we  wiU  treat  of  in  its 
proper  (^ace.  Your  steady,  regular-goii^  fiunily  coadiesy  are  never 
taken  by  surprise  ihat  way,  especially  in  the  covntry,  where  eveiy 
Biarkets}^  man's  pretensions  are  weighed  and  considered  as  soon  as 
he  is  bom.  Frc»n  this  clause  soldiers  should  be  excepted,  and  in  the 
extreme  of  country  retirement,  they  perhaps  constitute  the  st^ile  of 
anonjrmous  flirtations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cousin-marryii^ — 
quid  pro  quo-ing — ordinary  business-like  routine  of  family  arrange- 
ments. 

Indeed,  we  often  feel  for  soldiers,  foot  ones  particular^;  and  num- 
bering, as  we  make  no  doubt  we  shall,  many  nice  young  men  in  the 
army  among  our  pupils,  we  will  devote  a  few  words  to  the  hardsiiqis 
and  pecuUarity  of  their  situation. 

They  are  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Lord  Byron's  critio— they 


it 


Stand,  soldiers — hated,  yet  caress'd  * 


hated  by  fathers,  as  being  unlicensed  and  most  notorious  poachers  <m 
their  (daughters')  preserves, — feted  by  mothers,  on  account  of  their 
conversation,  and  lace-bedaubed  coats.  The  consequence  is,  old  Mr. 
Curmudgeon  is  driven  to  scattering  his  cards  down  the  mess-table,  or 
picking  out  names  in  the  army  list,  to  write  on  his  pasteboards,  and 
then  comes  the  usual  invitation  to  dinner,  which  we  understand  in 
country  quarters  involves  (in  honour  at  least)  the  invited's  appearance 
at  Mrs.  Curmudgeon's  tea  and  turn-out,  or  little  carpet  dance,  when- 
ever she  chooses  to  give  it.  Now  we  would  put  it  to  any  senrible, 
practical,  matter-of-factical  man,  what  a  jolly  young  sub.  can  conader 
he's  invited  to  old  Mr.  Curmudgeon's  for,  but  to  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  the  Miss  Curmudgeons.  Can  the  invitation,  we  ask,  admit  of  any 
other  construction?  If  we  were  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  charg- 
ing a  jury — ^a  special  one,  even — ^we  would  lay  that  down  as  stnught  as 
a  railway.  Well  then,  d — ^n  me  (God  forgive  us  for  swearing),  what 
right  has  old  Mr.  Curmudgeon  to  express  his  surprise  when  he  comes 
to  the  first  question  in  papa's  catechism — "  What  have  you  got?" — to 
be  told,  "Nothing  but  my  pay;"  or,  "Nothing  but  my  pay,"  and  the 
usual  "  Great  expectations  from  an  uncle"?  What  right,  we  ask,  has 
old  Mr.  Curmudgeon  to  be  angry,  seeing  that  the  grievance  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  seeking?  Wouldn't  the  young  gentleman  have  de- 
served to  be  broke  if  he  hadn't  done  exactly  as  he  did — ^made  fierce 
love  to  the  lady?    Assuredly  he  would. 

Add  to  Curmudgeon's  audacity,  Mrs.  Curmudgeon's  mendacity,  in 
"  holding  a  young  man  on"  under  such  circumstances,  and  we  have  a 
mass  of  depi'avity  and  wickedness  too  great  for  calm  consideration — 
our  honest  indignation  boils  over.  We  adjourn  the  subject  to  another 
month. 
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A    GERMAN    STJNDAY. 

BT  CAPTAIN   MBDWIN. 

IVS  0TDimT  AKD  "HIB  IKXI — A  BSBFECTABLE  ACQUAHCTAKCB— BB-UKXON  OF 
TBE  CIinB»-*BBB0B8  OF  THB  BEABD-— A  QUIET  VAXtt. 


It  was  one  afternoon  in  August,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  15th— ^I  like  to 
be  exact  in  my  dates-^that,  in  one  of  those  caleches,  conunon  in 
G^rmonj,  alight,  crazy,  rattling,  ill-calculated  to  resist  wind  or 
weather,  and  yet  the  only  ones  in  which  the  natives  travel,— I  en* 
tered  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Jena,  .and  wound  through  its  narrow, 
shabby,  crooked,  ill-paved  streets.  It  was  Sunday— «  fete-day,  and 
the  population  had  resorted  to  the  numerous  villages  within  a  walk, 
in  order  to  indulge  in  ample  potations  of  the  favourite,  almost  sole 
beverage  of  the  Jenese-nfor  the  wine  is  ndserabel^^hrown^  or  rather 
stFsw-ooloured,  ale. 

But  if  the  streets  were  deserted,  the  Markt-platz  was  swarming  with 
life  and  motion.  It  is  the  grand  resort  of  the  Musensohnen — ^their 
point  of  reunion,  as  the  forum  was  to  the  Komans,  at  all  hours,  and  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  Here,  then,  were  they  assembled,  and  pre- 
sented a  novel,  gay,  and  motley  scene,  which,  to  a  painter,  who  would 
have  been  struck  with  their  varied  dresses  and  caps  of  all  colours,  had 
seemed  a  picturesque  one.  Some  were  lounging  on  the  steps  of  the 
houses,  or  under  the  portico  of  the  Rath^hause;  nor  were  tables 
wanting,  beneath  the  free  air  of  heaven,  where  those  seated  round 
them  might  be  seen  to  sip  their  coffee,  or  slake  their  insaiiable  thirst 
with  the  classical  and  accustomed  cooling,  or  rather  well  cooled, 
LabuKffsirank,  out  of  white  wooden  cans,  or  long  glasses ;  or  rattle 
dice,  or  play  at  dominoes.  Some  were  disputing  with  animated 
gestures,  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on  the  argument ;  others  were 
fixing  when  their  friends  should  go  "  2t>f," — ^that  is,  when  such  and 
such  duels  should  come  off — settling  the  weapons — ^number  of  rounds 
-—time  and  place,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  a  circle  was 
formed  about  two  athletes,  who  were  having  a  set-to  with  foils ;  and 
the  clashing  of  steel,  the  buzz  of  voices,  the  humming  of  tunes,  were 
mingled  with  the  barking  of  dogs  in  every  gradation  cf  tone,  from  the 
treble  of  the  turnspit  to  the  deep  bass  of  the  hound.  There  was  a 
vacant  chair  in  the  shade,  that  looked  inviting  to  me  ;  for  beside  it 
I  marked  a  student,  with  whom  I  hoped  to  hodt  in  a  conversa- 
tion, and  learn  something  about  Jena.  He  was  quietly  smoking 
his  long  pipe,  ornamented  with  silk  tassels,  containing  the  same 
colours  as  his  cap  ;  and  on  the  seat  which  I  was  anxious  to  oc- 
cupy lay  his  mappe  (portfolio),  and  rapier^  without  which  it  is  not 
the  fiishion  to  appear  even  at  Lecture,  in  this  University.  Divining 
my  thoughts,  and  seeing  that  I  was  a  stranger,  he  placed  them  on  the 
ground,  and  in  liis  own  language  welcomed  me  to  Jena.  I  filled  the 
vacant  chair ;  and  taking  out  my  cigar  case,  extracted  therefrom  one, 
that  though  made  at  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  was  not  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with  a  real  Havannah,  possessing  also  this  advantage,  that  it 
cost  the  smallest  current  coin  in  the  Briti^  dominions  ;  my  neighbour 
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accommodated  me  with  fire,  and  as  I  inhaled  and  exhaled  the  inoense 
of  the  aromatic  weed,  I  narrowlj  observed  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  who  in  no  crowd,  would  have  passed  without 
observation.  Shakspeare  says,  that  the  dandies  of  his  day  were  bearded 
like  pards.  It  would  have  given  no  idea  of  the  beard  I  was  contem- 
plating. It  was  indeed  a  beard  !  such  a  beard !  the  envy  and  despair 
of  Fuchses  (fresh-men),  and  the  terror  of  Knoiens  (apprentices).  It 
was  sui  generis — admitted  of  no  denomination — had  nothing  either 
simUe  atU  secundum  to  it — ^was  a  perfect  forest — a  wild  jangle  of  stiff 
and  bristly  hair,  that  covered  thickly,  and  without  culture,  the  lips, 
chin,  neck,  and  ears  of  its  fortunate  possessor.  The  only  parts  of  his 
face  untenanted  by  this  exuberant  excrescence,  were  his  nose  and 
cheek-bones,  the  first  of  which  had  been  split  in  two  in  some  en- 
counter, and  injured  in  its  fair  proportions  by  a  schlager  hieb,  that 
had  not  stopped  there,  but  severed  the  upper  lip,  somewhat  contracted 
and  drawn  up  in  healing ;  and  immediately  under  the  eye  the  me- 
morial of  a  wound  received  at  Heidelberg,  where  the  best  JPaukert  are 
seen  to  find  their  level,  was  an  indentation  or  trench,  where  might  be 
buried  one's  little  finger.  I  foigot  to  say  that  his  beard  was  of  a  fiery 
red,  and  visible  in  its  full  disproportions  by  his  open  shirt-odkr,  that, 
innocent  of  starch,  and  not  of  spotless  whiteness,  lay  unbuttoned  over 
his  shoulders,  which,  like  those  of  most  of  his  fellow-students,  were 
a/ yre^co— coats  and  waistcoats  seeming  to  be  considered  as  imne- 
cessary  restraints,  or  vain  superfluities.  Small  grey  eyes,  but  of 
much  fire,  and  intelligence,  twinkled  beneath  his  bushy  brows  from 
out  of  the  wells  or  caverns  in  which  they  were  embedded,  the  latter 
betraying  by  their  depth  great  and  early  dissipation.  To  render  the 
picture  completely  characteristic,  at  his  feet  was  lying  an  enormous 
wolf-dog,  of  a  breed  not  unconunon  in  the  Pyrenees. 

There  is  nothing  sets  one  so  completely  at  ease  with  others,  and 
satisfied  with  one's  self,  as  smoking.  The  dog  furnished  me  with 
subject  matter  for  remarks.  I  admired  his  long  grizzly  hair,  his  great 
height,  his  muscular  limbs,  broad  head,  and  sharp  ears,  and  ended 
by  saying,  "  You  have  got  a  fine  animal,  Mein  Herr." 

*'  That  dog,"  replied  he  of  the  beard,  '*  owns  no  one  as  a  master  ; 
he  was  left  at  Jena  by  a  French  student,  and  has  continued  for  some 
years  to  frequent  our  Kneipe.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  that 
great  hostility  exists  here  between  the  Burscnenschaft  and  Landsmaun- 
schaft,  not  only  so,  but  between  the  different  Verbindungs;  and 
Hector,  strange  to  say,  adopts  the  sentiments  of  his  club,  and  lives  on 
the  very  worst  terms  with  the  dogs  of  our  antagonists — indeed,  with 
our  antagonists  themselves.  He  knows  instinctively  a  Frank  from  a 
Marker ;  and  has  the  finest  nose  in  the  world  for  a  dun.  Many  a  one 
has  he  sent  scampering  away  from  my  door  by  a  single  growl.  Have 
not  you,  my  good  Hector  ?" 

"  I  like,"  after  a  pause,  added  he,"  your  nation — ^which  by  your  accent 
I  at  once  detected — especially  the  male  part.  Your  women  are  hand- 
some, it  is  true,  but  haughty :  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  pride,  and 
its  fidl.  When  I  was  a  gay  fellow  at  Heidelberg,  I  used  to  dandify  to 
the  cost  of  the  tailors,  be  it  spoken,  and  frequented  the  Museum  balls. 
Formal  introductions  to  partners  are  not  required  at  them  :  there  I  saw 
a  pretty  girl — an  Englishwoman,  and  obtained  her  promise  to  waltz  ; 
but  to  my  surprise,  when  the  cotillon  was  over,  and  I  claimed  her  hand. 
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she  declined  it,  in  consequence,  as  I  found  out,  of  her  having  heard 
from  her  last  beau,  that  I  was  neither  a  count  nor  a  baron.  A  young 
friend  of  mine  was  selected  bj  me  to  revenge  the  insult ;  he  engaged 
her  to  dance,  and  then  excused  himself,  telling  her  that  he  never 
danced  with  anj  young  ladies  that  were  not  noble." 

**  Tou  must  not  ju^e  of  our  fair  ones  by  this  specimen.  Germany 
(especially  the  small  towns)  is  full  of  vulgar  EngUsh,  who  have  never 
been  in  decent  society  at  home,  and  do  not  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  abroad.  Your  lex  talionis  proved,  I  hope,  a  salutary  lesson 
to  XDj  countrywoman,  whom  I  should  wish  to  disown." 

Whilst  we  were  thus  chatting,  my  neighbour  rose,  and  said — "  This 
evening  we  have  an  AUgememey  a  general  reunion  of  the  clubs,  and  if 
you  are  disposed  to  see  the  humours  of  it,  though  strangers  are  not 
generally  admitted,  you  shall  be  my  guest." 

The  invitation  was  too  tempting  a  one  to  be  declined :  I  accepted  it 
aft  <mce,  and,  accompanied  by  Hector,  who  led  the  way,  and  knew  as 
well  as  bis  friend,  the  day  and  place  of  assembly,  we  entered,   arm* 
in-ann,  an  hotel,  the  name  of  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  though  it 
ended  with  muhierei.    The  local  appropriated  to  the  scene  I  am  about 
to  describe  was  ornamented  with  evergreens  for  the  occasion,  the 
garlands  being  disposed  with  that  taste  for  which  the  German  gardeners 
are  remarkable  :  on  the  wall,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  initials  of 
the   different  Landsmaufuchqfts  were  designed,  by  dahlias,  in   the 
colours  of  the  corps,  and  above  them  were  interlaced  their  flags.     The 
chair  had  already  been  taken,  and  the  room  was  fast  filling.     A  shout 
of  "  Skreikenbeiyer !  Pauhhahn!  Beerhahn!  Boch-Bochr  saluted 
my  companion  in  a  voUey,  who,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  compliment,  brought  me  straight  up  to  the  president :  a  vacant 
chair  had  been  reserved  for  him  on  his  right;  and  seeing  there  was 
noae  for  me,  he  bluntly  desired  a  Bursch,  who  wore  the  same  tri* 
coloured  band  as  himself,  green-white-red,  to  make  room  for  the 
stranger.     Behold  me,  then,  one  of  the  chairman's  supporters,  at  an 
Ah$ekied's  CommerSy  so  called,  from  its  being  held  on  the  eve  of  the 
vacation — a  parting  meeting.     The  company  might  amount  to  three 
hundred;  not  that  the  corps  themselves  contained  half  that  number  of 
regular  members,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  i?cfumi;e«— candidates 
on  trial  for  the  honour  of  the  band — FuchseSy  and  MUkne^nten.  *  No 
Cameei  WUdty  or  Finkey  was  of  course  admitted ;  and  the  BurscheU" 
Mckqft  kept  aloof^  holding  all  other  associations  but  their  own  in  utter 
contempt.   At  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Jena,  this  freemasonry,  which 
afterwflurds  made  so  much  noise  in  Germany,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  so 
many  noble  youths  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  had  passed  its  zenith. 
What  political  convulsions  could  arise  out  of  the  banding  together,  and 
that  oidy  for  a  very  short  time,  of  a  parcel  of  raw,  mad-cap  youths,  is 
best  known  to  those  who  persecuted  them  to  imprisonment  and  death. 
Even  then,  a  train  had  been  laid,  and  the  engines  of  despotism  were  in 
activity  to  overthrow  the  Burschemchafi,    Traitors  had  slipped  into 
their  ranks  ;  spies,  who,  in  order  to  shew  their  activity  to  their  em- 
ployers, exaggerated  the  danger  of  the  institution,  and  misinterpreted 
the  motives  and  tenets  of  its  adherents.     Nor  were  they  uniform  in 
their  ways  of  thinking,  or  bound  together  by  one  common  league  ; 
revolutionists  there  undoubtedly  were,  who  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  all  governments ;  republicans,  who  were  for  murdering  all  kings 
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and  acistocrale — the  spawa  of  the-FrencLreirolntiQa ;  cons 
who  weie  for  bringing  Gerxnanj.  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch  ;  and 
othera»  who  howled  to  the  woLves.  This  want  of  umt7 — this  daaJungp 
of  heterogeneous  opiniona,  waa  albna  a  sufficient  safeguard  against; 
revolution ;  for  the  consequence  was,  diasenaoni-Hiisputes-^CGmni* 
nation — hoatilitj,  and  fitting  among  the  members  themselves* 

It  is  time.  I  should  retnm  to-  my  seat  at  tiie  Cotnmert^  In  a 
SanDer  paper  I  have  called  the  East  the  Land  of  Beards,  but  I 
must  correct,  myself.  There,  one  universal  monotemona  standard 
prevails;  but  fiere — ^whether  I  loeioed  to  right  or  lefb — a  perfbcf 
GALLEiur  09  BBABDS  presented  itselE  Let  me  b^gin  with  tfae 
Schmur  hart — ^the  incipient  and  budding  line  of  down;  next  peo> 
ceed  to  the  Baehefh  bart — ^tlke  simple  wJddffira;;  the  SSinaub'  ia§$> 
or  snout  beard;  ^e  Imperial:«^-die  Bidiens^  bend,  aa  he  has  diiwia 
himself  in  his  celebrated  portrait  witii  his  second  wi£s — ^mudi  in 
fiiahioa  at  Halle--4mtiL  we  come  to  the  fCngliah  axiatocradc  bear^ 
which  I  have  heard  profiEinely  termed  tlie  baboon  beasd;  file  Gnstaviv 
Adolphus  beard^  such  as  he  wore  at  Ibe  Batde  of  Lutaen;  the  Wal- 
lenatein  beard— a  single  pointed-  tu£b  pendrait  &om  tiie  chin;  the  beard 
k  la  Henri  lY.,  that  needa  no  description;  our  Gharles's  beard^  immoi^ 
taliaed  by  Vandyke;*— -and  after  so  widli^a  range^  above  alV  and  thrown 
mg  all  others  into  shads,  lett  me  eome-  back,  afbra  tiiis  aiti«-climBz,  to- 
Ihe  non  plus  ttUrcu — the  beaid^  patrexc^benee,  of  my  distinguished  boat 
andcondttctor^  the  pride:  and  glory  of  the'^rafiGonatziiiv  ^reikenbergoE:. 
What  a  glorious  consteUation  ofbearda  did  the  broAer  Stmdioe  difidkr 

tive  insigmfieancB.  I  waa  half  adiamed  of  it  Hoxmonioua  meeting! 
tiiought  I — fine  fiellows  tiiese  Jsneae!  Where,  was  tiie  diaoord  lliat  I 
had  be^i:  led  to  anticipate?  I  saw  cheerful  countenances  beaming  de- 
light and  reflectiBg  it  on  all  aides.  The  members  of  die  different 
corps  sate  together^  it  is  tniey — boir  they  took  beer  with  each  other, 
talked,  jested,  joked,,  laughed,  and  seemed  on.  the  most  friendly  teBH^ 
and  in  the  best  humour  imaginable.  The  band«— Muein&  hhmmi 
(wind  instvumentsy-played,  in  the  meanwhile,  f«ronrita  Kne^  time& 
I  admired  liie  perfect  obedinftce  of  the  assembly  to  the  chairmaa— his 
every  word  waa  law.  At  hia  oommand  theylimndered  forth  in  ehoraa 
that  stirring  and  noble  anthem,  "  Gendeamos  igitur^  juvenea  dom^ 
amnus;?'  thenihe  different  Verbimdmngs  were  ordered  in  tnxn  to  finniah 
a  songy.  the  burthen  of  which  was  JEAr^  Freikeiiy  and  VeOerkuid,  My 
new  acquaintance^  the  Beerhahn,  who  seemed  cock  of  the  walk,waB  in  bia 
psoper  element,  and  during  the  pauses  of  the  strains  set  those  aboot  hma 
in  a  loar  with  tiie  account  of  hie  advaitore&  One  of  these  appeased 
particulariy  to  amuse,  and  eineulated  about  Ihe  tables^  I  will  en- 
deavour to  relate  it  in  his  own.  words,  which  were  addressed  tome:— 
^^  The*  day  before  yesterday,  I  waa  at  the  &ir  of  Amerbadi.  Yon 
mnat  know,  sir,  that,  German  Hke,  I  have  a  strong^  predilection  ftr 
aanaages — a  particular  sort,  eapeeiaii^,  that  is  add  ttere.  Emtn  nmu^ 
I  had  neither  a  groschen  in  my  pocket  for  a  wiireif  nor  three  j^tm 
wge  for  a  weike,  to  eat  it  with;  but  as  good  luck  would  have  it^  who 
should  pass  by  me  but  a  sturdy  peasant^  who^  with  undisguised  loa^ 
ing  and  keen  appetite^  waa  eyeing  a  hissing  hot  sausage  and  a  white 
aunel  that  he  had  just  porchaaed.      <  Friaad,'  said  I,  '  how  much 
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night  jou  pay  for  the  sausage  ?'  *  A  ffrosehen,  HerrschenJ  '  A 
gwmekemf  I  replied.  *  Shameful ! — abonunaUe !  This  is  the  wi^ 
good  folks  are  always  duped.  Sansi^es  are  Mien  in  prices— diej  only 
cost  nine  .'pfennings  a-piece  !  And  how  maeb  did  joa  gire  lor  the 
snail  loaf?  *  A  dreir.*  '  A  drevy  indeed  !'  I  ^(claimedy  indig- 
nantlj — ^  rascallj  cheat !  Whj,  the  tar^  is  only  two  pfennings. 
Come,  man,  give  me  the  wursi  and  the  aemmd,  V\k  make  die  rogues 
pretty  aoon  refund.  Fm  Wursi  Inspector, *  The  good  easy  fool  readily 
pat  into  my  hands  the  tit-lnts,  and  followed  in  my  wake  through  the 
czowded  fiur.  I  kept  him  at  full  stretch,  vutil  I  reached  a  spot  wh^re 
seTerai  rows  of  shops  branched  off  in  diffierent  directions.     Here  I 

re  my  friend  the  slip,  and  bolted  into  the  Ei^e,  where  I  had  pwmp 
[tiek^  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  Erlangen,  to  give  a  jest  to  the  hon 
Itckerbitdny  as  he  called  it.  The  boor  hnnted  and  hunted 
all  through  the  fair  in  search  of  the  Wurst  Inspector.  Distrust  i& 
his  soul,  he  also^  at  last,  entered  the  Adkr^  where  he  had  put  up  hia 
waggon,  moralizing,  in  a  philosophic  mood,  on  the  rascality  of  the  world.. 
To  be  in  a  minute  twice  robbed — doubly  taken  in — ^was  ever  man  so 
unfortunate?  He  had  not  been  in  the  Public  half  a  minute  before  he 
perceived  me — who  had  not  yet  done  with  the  loaf  and  sausage,  but 
was  still  discussing  their  merits  with  great  gout  over  my  ale.  He 
approached  sheepi^y,  and  looked  unutterable  things — staring  first  at 
his  property,  then  at  me.  Doubts  assailed  him.  I  was  certainly  drest 
like  the  Herr  Inspector,  but  then  my  features  were  not  the  same; 
for,  be  it  told,  that  I  can  distort  my  phiz  (here  he  made  a  face  worthy 
of  Liston  or  John  Reeve),  so  that  my  oldest 'friend  shall  not  recognise 
me.  This  old  trick  of  mine  I  put  in  practice.  The  boor  at  length  gave 
vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings;  and  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  *  Well,  if  it  was  not  for  his  ugly  miigy  I  could  have  sworn  he 
was  the  Herr  Wurst  Inspector  V  " 

This  anecdote,  whidi  shews  tiuit  Shreikenberger  made  no  very  nice 
distinctions  between  meum  and  tuum — ^was  followed  up  by  a  song  of 
his  own  composition  that  excited  general  applause.  It  described  the 
vain  dunning  of  his  creditors.  But  the  scene  soon  dianged: — the 
sea,  erewhile,  so  smiling  and  placid,  became  unquiet  and  troubled. 
Different  songs  were  sung  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  different 
corps  :  some  endeavoured  to  drown  the  others'  voices  by  bellowing  out 
of  tune — ^the  president  called  the  refractory  to  order  in  vain  ;  next 
came  altercations  and  bandying  of  words,  commonly  ending  with  the 
rrfrain — *'  Du  hUt  ein  dummer  jung^^^tk  greenhorn  or  siUy  fellow; 
then  followed  from  the  offended  party  a  repetition  of  the  injury,  im* 
plying  a  demand  of  satisfaction — some  got  on  the  tables,  and  bawled 
with  cartels,  right  and  left,  with  wild  gestures;  others  ran  backwards 
and  forwards ;  and  cries  of  **^9  naeh  ismehe  !^-mo  naek  tauehe  /*'— 
meaning,  that  the  challenge  once  accepted,  further  dispute  was  inad- 
missiblo— echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  hall — 

"  When  bevdt  wagged  aU"^ 

save  and  except  the  renowned  Paukhakns,  He,  during  all  this  row 
and  uproar,  sate  as  though  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  larum;  he 
took  no  part  in  these  disputes — smoked  his  pipe  with  perfect  noncha- 

lavtAA  orii^  iirt/t/\n/tAvn  •    Ti/\^Kin4»   ooomAil  fumolilA  f\f  miHina  f^Mk  oArpniHr 
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of  his  soul.  Hector,  too,  whose  huge  jowl  now  and  then  peeped  forth 
from  between  his  Mend's  and  the  president's  chairs,  and  who,  like  many 
of  the  Kniepe  dogs,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  ale,  in  which  he  was  from 
time  to  time  indulged  from  the  beakers  of  both,  took  as  little  notice  as 
Shreikenberger  of  the  howling  and  growling  and  barking  and  baying 
of  the  dogs---«lmost  every  student  had  one — that  formed  a  fitting  ac- 
companiment to  the  vocal  concert  of  their  masters,  continually  rising  to 
fortissimo.  Hogarth  has  drawn  a  fine  moral  picture  of  an  electioneer- 
ing dinner;  but  the  orgies  he  depicts  fell  far  short  of  those  of 
Hockschulers.  Uncoated,  unwaistcoated,  with  their  chests  bare,  and 
sleeves  tucked  up,  they  reminded  me  of  butchers  or  helots:  drunken- 
ness here  assumed  all  forms— each  more  disgusting  than  the  last— over 
which  I  shall  draw  a  veil;  and  only  say,  that,  befbre  I  left  the  party, 
not  a  few  of  them  had  been  carried  into  the  Todten-kammer,  the  dead 
chamber,  by  the  Todten  fuhrman^  the  dead-cfrunA-bearer,  a  functionary 
i^pointed  for  that  purpose,  and  there  laid  upon  straw,  where,  wal- 
lowing side  by  side,  friends  and  foes,  in  like  insensibility,  I  shall 
leave  them. 


I 


RUINS. 

BT   CATUEBINE   PARB. 


O  BUIN8  are  lovely  when  o'er  them  is  cast 

The  green  veil  of  ivy  to  shadow  the  past  \ 

When  the  rent  and  the  chasm  that  fearftiUy  yawn*d, 

By  the  moss  of  the  lichens  are  sweetly  adorn'd, 

"When  long  grass  doth  carpet  the  desolate  halls. 

And  trees  have  sprung  up  in  the  whitening  walls, 

And  woven  a  curtain  of  liveliest  green, 

VThere  once  the  rich  folds  of  the  damask  were  seen. 

Alas !  for  the  sorrow  some  heart  majr  have  felt, 
When^«/  the  rude  blow  of  destruction  was  dealt. 
When  first  the  thrice-hallow'd  hearth-stone  was  o*ertum*d. 
And  its  embers  were  scattered  as  brightly  they  bnm'd ; 
And  e>n  though  insidious  time  may  nave  given 
The  stroke  whence  the  loved  home  of  childhood  was  riven, 
Alas  1  for  their  sorrow,  who /r«t  traced  in  gloom. 
Decay's  fearfUl  hand  on  their  bei^tifiil  home. 

But  such  thoughts  are  unheeded  when  idly  we  gaze 

On  Uie desolate  srandeur  of  eariier  days; 

'Tis  the  wreck  that  is  lovely,  the  wider  the  rent— 

The  fUUer  a  view  of  the  landscape  is  lent. 

The  wind  that  now  sighs  throogh  the  tenantless  halls 

No  thoughts  of  loved  voices  to  memory  recalls ; 

Oh,  ruins  are  lovely  when  o*er  them  is  cast 

The  green  veil  of  ivy  to  shadow  the  past  I 

And  how  like  the  shatter*d  but  iyy^lad  tower, 
Must  the  heart  of  man  seem  at  his  life's  evening  hour ! 
IWp  chasms  are  there,  which  the  lost  ones  have  left — 
The  wreck  of  hope  blighted,  and  misery's  cleft; 
But  tlm«k  like  the  tvy,  his  mantle  hath  cast, 
And  the  outline  of  sorrow  is  soften'd  at  last. 
And  s^v>et  with  the  mind's  eye,  it  seemeth  to  gate 
On  the  overpast  sorrows  of  eariier  days. 
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EDITED   BT   OEOBQE   RAYMOND. 


'*  Jarvis,  Your  ancle  died  last  night. 
"  Beverhf.  Fame  says  I  am  rich,  then." 

The  Gajissteb. 

XXIV. 

The  timely  success  which  had  attended  the  production  of  ^^The 
Honeymoon,''  induced  the  directors  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  to  apply 
again  to  their  piles  of  neglected  MSS.,  and,  like  other  coquettes,  to 
turn  their  second  thoughts  towards  some  of  those  offers  they  had  too 
unceremoniously  slighted  in  past  seasons.  Rejected  comedies,  mouldy 
by  despair,  and  we  may  truly  say,  torn  by  rough  usage,  were  ogled 
from  tibeir  obscurity;  and  as  the  frail  managers  contemplated  the 
ddeful  ditty — 

'^  Any  one  of  these,  which  I  slighted  hefore, 
Will  do  ▼ery  well  for  me," 

they  fortunately  fixed  on  a  second  of  the  Tobin  family,  and  the 
"  Carfew"  became,  at  once,  the  reigning  favourite. 

This  drama  having  been  forthwith  put  into  rehearsal,  was  adver- 
tised for  representation  for  the  14th  of  February  (1807);  two  days 
previous  to  which,  it  was  announced  as  indefinitdy  postponed,  owing 
to  the  sudden  absence  of  Mr.  EUiston,  who  was  to  have  performed  the 
principal  character. 

The  master  of  Sidney  College  (Dr.  EUiston)  had  been  for  some 
weeks  in  declining  health,  and  his  illness  having  now  become  alarm- 
ing, his  nephew  receiv^  intelligence  which  induced  him  at  once 
to  proceed  to  Cambridge.  Elliston  found  his  uncle  rapidly  sinking, 
and  with  no  hope  of  recovery.  He  was  received  with  great  affection 
by  his  venerable  relative,  who,  in  pardoning  his  offences,  had  no  slight 
cat^ory  to  remit,  whilst  the  exhortation  he  gave  him  to  honourable 
conduct  testified  the  sincerity  with  which  he  forgave  him. 

The  Doctor  did  not  survive  this  interview  many  days.  He  died 
full  of  honour — ^in  the  respect  of  all  men  who  had  value  for  integrity 
and  well-directed  talents. 

Elliston,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  says, — ^*  Mj  unde^my  best  iriend, 
expired  this  morning,  and  God  will  bless  him.  These  are  moments 
to  awaken  the  coldest  spirit  to  expressions  of  fervid  gratitude,  and  to  a 
foil  sense  of  departed  goodness — ^they  are  too  common — and  little 
respect  is  therefore  due  to  feelings  of  so  ordinary  a  nature  as  mine; 
but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pray  for  him,  and  believe  he  wUl 
be  happy. 

"  Two  days  before  my  uncle  died,  he  put  a  passage  from  Dr.  John- 
son into  my  hands,  which  out  of  veneration  to  both  I  transcribe  to 
you: — '  Many  things  necessary  are  omitted,  because  we  vainly  imagine 
they  may  be  always  performed;  and  what  cannot  be  done  without  pain 
will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time  for  doing  it  be  left  unsettled.  No 
corruption  is  great  but  by  long  negligence,  which  can  scarcely  prevail 
in  a  mind  regularly  and  frequently  awakened  by  periodical  remorse. 
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He  that  thus  breaks  his  life  into  parts,  will  find  in  himself  a  desire  to 
distinguish  every  stage  of  his  existence  by  some  improvement,  and 
delight  himself  with  the  approach  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as  of  the 
time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  series  of  virtue  and  felicity.' " 

The  Doctor*  directed  by  will  600/.  to  be  divided  equally  between 
his  nephews,  B.  W.  EUiston  and  the  son  of  Professor  Mi^tyn.  To 
each  of  his  grandchildren,  of  which  there  were  twenty,  he  Idt  lOOL, 
to  be  paid  with  aocomulation,  as  they  severally  attained  their  twenty- 
first  year.  As  residuary  legatees,  EUiston  and  his  cousin  Martyn 
received  1700/.  each. 

Oat  of  the  late  occurrence^  some  of  those  wild  reports,  whidi  Hke 
the  rank,  fat  weed,  find  root  in  the  thinnest  soil,  were  presently  qpiesd 
through  the  dramatic  cirdes  of  the  metropolis; — first,  tiut  EUiston 
had  been  bequeathed  20,000/^  and  an  estate  in  Huntingdonshire^  on 
condition  of  his  quitting  the  stage;  secondly,  that  he  had  repudiated 
the  Muses,  and  emtaloed  the  Fathers — Thalia  for  St.  Chryaoetom — 
the  Green-room  for  the  Clobter;  and  a  third  rumour,  that  he  was  about 
to  found  a  dramatic  coUege,  of  which  he  was  to  be  nominated  provos^ 
with  power,  under  a  charter,  for  admitting  licentiates,  and  conferring 
histrionic  degrees!  Certainly  he  returned  to  London  bearing  on  hu 
brow  the  vety  stamp  of  an  epoch — ^his  very  step  was  eventful,  and  he 
bore  around  him  an  atmosphere  of  fate.  On  the  19th,  however,  the 
misty  conglomeration  of  surmises  vanished  from  the  puUic  mind,  and 
Tobin's  ''  Curfew^  was  produced,  EUiston  having  resumed  his  duties 
at  Drury  Lane,  by  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  that  drama.  The 
**  Curfew"  was  repeated  for  fifteen  consecutive  ni^ta^  and  on  a  £ew 
additional  occasicms  in  the  season.  TViumphs  are  not  met  with  in 
coveys — ^the  plumsge  which  distinguished  the  "  Honeymoon,"  did  not 
clothe  this  second  flight  of  the  poet;  but  the  "  Curfew"  was  at  least 
successful,  and  brought  money  to  the  treasuiy. 

For  his  benefit,  EUiston  played  Fopte^  Vapoury  and  Don  Juan-^ 
the  receipts  being  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds! 

jBlliston  being  known  to  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  having  figured 
at  dne  or  two  df  her  private  dramatical  entertainments,  flfiplied  to  her, 
on  the  part  of  a  friend,  about  to  pubtish  a  Hieatrical  Tour,  for  per- 
mission to  introduce  a  notice  of  her  tasteful  SaUe  Dramaiiquey  at 
Brandenberg  House,  into  the  work — ^to  which  her  highness  repUes,— 

"  So, — In  answer  to  y'  request,  I  inform  you  that  there  is  likewise 
a  Theatre  in  my  Wood  here  of  a  Construction  so  peculiarly  pretty,  thai 
it  would  pcrhjqis  be  y*  most  interesting  Description  in  -f  friend's  Tour. 
I  shaU  write  to  my  Housekeeper  at  B.  House^  to  let  him  see  tiie 
Theatre  there;  but  I  wish  him  not  to  print  anything  ab'  me  or  iny 
EstaUishments,  without  first  letting  me  see  what  he  intends  wnt^-  I 
have  been  much  assaUed  by  printed  Falsehoods — ^the  Newspi^pefB 
m>pear  to  say  what  they  please,  and  pa^  Stories  as  some  people  do 
the  Cards,  for  the  Heasure  of  cheating,  without  any  prospect  of  Grain. 

**  BoabaoH  t^  Newbuy,  Berka."  *'  Elizabeth.' 


» 


•  Dr.  Williaa  EQistom  Matter  of  SMMy  Colkfe.  Caaibridge,  and  Rector  of 
Keyiton,  HaatiagdMi^re— ia  the  (ift  of  Eari  FitswUUam— died  1 1th  FeK  1S07, 
ia  hk  75tk  year. 
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The  Margsanrine'a  private  theatricalff  excited  quite  a  sensaldoii  at 
Hob  period,  and  &  tatte  ia  some  fashionable  eeteries  fbr  thia  kind  of 
amuseafeoit.  Ok  aevezal;  of  these  occaoonsy  EHiston  waa  Ae  ver^ 
Coryphaeas  of  the  rout — pavtieiilarLy  on  one  event,  wbrein  UtefO 
vaa  aa  equal  pQvtkm  of  the  antic  with  the  alrida — and  ndieve  there  was 
eertualjr  no  deficiencj  of  amnaement,  for  the  lau^  whieh  wit  aright 
hav%  fiuled  to  cxcile,  ahauiditj  was  pvetty  sore  to  elkit.  Sbr  Jriui 
Ganv  who  had  lately  been  knighted  by  the  Lord*Lieatenaat  of  Irehuid, 
took  a  patNmamg  lead  ia  thia  inatmce,  and  appeared  so  highly  gra** 
tified  both  with  himself  and  everytiiiiig  oonnected  with  the  eyeung, 
liiat  Hook,  wh»  waa  present^  declared  the- play  conid  be  performed  but 
ihr  one  kmigki  enly»  ^  Ah!  we  shall  n8T«r  see  sueh  another,"  repKed 
Sir  Join,  aiiiia  k  savoir^ 

OfeL  ^er  16lh  ef  Macch^  Elliston  signed  articles  of  engagement  wil& 
T.  Sheridan,  and  other  proprietors  of  Druxy  Lane  theatre^  for 
Ave  yearsy  at  28/;.  per  week. 

in  tiie  summer,  Elliston  being  at  Lirerpo^  he  reeetved  the  follow-> 
ing  letter  from  his  friend  Mr.  Warner  Phipps,  whidh  we  insert,  ar 
espedence  haa  aoffieiently  prored  ihe  acensacy  of  his  judgment  and 
the  folfiimeniL  of  hia  anticipatians:  it  respeets  fte  merits  of  Mr. 
Toang>— 

^  Mr  imAB  Ellibtoit, — Tou  know  the  perpetual  state  of  occupa- 
tion in  which  I  Mv^  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  apologize  for  not 
writing  to  you  earlier.  Tou  have  now  nine  Albion  shftfes — the  last 
leren  hare  cost  SSi.  eadi,  transfer  stamps  included. 

**  Mr.  RundaH  paid  for  three  ef  these  ....    ^165 
**  And  Mr.  Jimes  for  the  remaining  four  .    .    .       220 

£38o 
^I  hove  lost  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Young.  In  would  be 
oibiisife  to  friende^p,  were  I  to  pander  to  any  ranity  you  may  hare, 
by  underrating  a  man  whom  I  look  on  in  one  branch  ef  his  profession, 
to  be  ft  most  formidable  rival  to  yon.  In  tragedy,  Mr.  Young  haa 
■mde  a  very  strong,  and,  I  think,  a  weU-deserved  impresnon  on  the 
pnblfic  mind.  He  has  fiiiriy  won  tile  favour  he  etQoys.  His  Hamiei 
containa  beauties  of  a  very  high>  or^r,  and  Ids  acting  in  the  Siranffer 
is  powerfully,  irrewtibly  impressive.  As  a  tragic  actor,  he  cannot 
fut  sooeeed;  but  in  light  comedy,  it  is  aa  clear  he  must  inevitably  faiL 
Hia  Ah»  FeXse  is  a  very  volume  of  fhiltores — and  his  actmg  as  mucli 
out  of  character  as  an  undertaker's  scarf  on  a  bridal  attire.  Nature 
has  thrown  such  a  solemnity  about  his  form  and  aspect,  that  Thaifiai 
will  neither  yield  to  hia  entreaties  nor  be  forced  into  his  embraces — so 
much  for  the  stage ;  but  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  is  sHU  a 
vein  of  fun  running  through  his  constitution,  which  to  his  friends  at 
home  ia  rich  and  yielding.  I  do  not  doubt  his  perceptions  of  comedy 
— they  may  be  aa  foie  as  of  that  branch  in  which  he  certainly  excels; 
but  he  can  never  be  a  eomedian. 

**  He  haa  a  good  figure,  but  net  an  heioic  form.  His  voice,  by  art,  I 
apprehend,  has  become  of  the  good  quality  we  find  it.  He  has  a  kiad 
of  chanting  intonation,  which  however  it  may  first  strike  the  ear,  ia 
soon  grateful  to  it;  I  foncy  it  has  been  acquired  in  diligent  attempts 
to  overcome  defect  of  articulation.  Mr.  Young  frequently  sheds  over 
his  text  a  brifliant  lustre— there  is  a  bold  honesty  in  his  manner  w^ ' 
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persuades  he  is  right — ^you  believe  him  in  all  he  says  and  does.  In 
tenderness  he  is  deficient — ^he  can  vindicate  female  honour,  but  he  can- 
not condole  with  the  sufferer — ^he  can  championize  the  dignity  of 
blood,  but  he  cannot  mingle  tears  with  tears. 

'*  Graham  and  Tom  Sheridan  have  been  watching  him  nightly,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Drury  Lane  merchants  are  speculating  on  thia 
new  commodity.  Sheridan  saw  him  last  night  in  Hamlet,  and  went 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  The  Haymarket  has 
produced  so  good  a  specimen  in  yourself,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  credit  given  to  its  young  actors.* 

"  I  went,  two  days  agoy  with  Mr.  Rundall,  to  look  at  the  house  he 
proposed  for  you  in  Stratford  Place.  The  terms  are  certainly  not 
high,  but  I  hesitate  in  respect  of  the  situation.  You  are  the  best 
judge  whether  so  great  a  distance  from  the  theatre  would  not  be 
fatiguing  and  expensive  to  you,  and  whether  your  views  also,  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Elhston,  would  be  promoted  by  a  residence  on  this 
spot.  I  think  there  would  be  a  discretion  in  your  not  taking  the 
exact  ground  with  families  of  rank  and  title.  The  very  people  who 
might  become  patrons  of  yourself  and  wife,  would  look  coldly,  disdain- 
fully on  you,  as  next-door  neighbours.  The  great  world  may  be 
pleased  in  being  followed,  but  will  not  forgive  being  encroached  on; 
in  plain  Engli^,  you  have  no  business  in  Stratfcnrd  Place:  every 
house,  I  believe,  in  this  street,  is  occupied  by  rank  or  wealth;  and 
though  no  law  forbids  Mr.  Elliston  taking  up  his  abode  here,  yet  his 
good  sense  should  prevent  it. 

<' Remember  Lord  £rskine's  advice  on  your  Lincoln's-inn-fields 
project,  and  take  that  to  be  a  pretty  correct  view  of  this  similar  pro- 
position. As  an  actor  and  a  gentleman,  you  are  entitled  to  respect, 
but  as  an  aristocrat  or  a  man  of  fashion,  you  would  be  laughed  at. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  your  next-door  neighbour,  might  gratify 
your  vanity  for  a  day,  but  if  you  have  any  feeling,  he  would  be  a 
thorn  in  your  side  for  many.  Garrick  with  all  his  Sune,  sought  and 
courted  as  he  was,  did  not  presume  to  place  himself  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  nobility,  though  his  fortune  was  equal  to  a  handsome  resi- 
dence, which  he,  in  fact,  had  in  the  Adelphi  Terrace;  and  Kemble 
does  not  venture  beyond  the  bourne  of  Bloomsbuiy.  I  would  suggest 
Bedford  Place  to  you — ^the  houses  are  spacious  and  convenient — 
admirably  suited  to  Mrs.  £Iliston  and  her  academy.  But  for  Grod's 
sake  do  not  let  any  duke  overhear  the  fiddle  of  a  dancing  school,  or 
your  neighbour  the  countess,  observe  the  actor  stepping  into  a  hackney- 
coach.  The  very  principle  of  the  ridiculous  is  in  things  being  out  of 
place. 

"  Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 


*  Mr.  Yoimg*8  first  appearance  in  London  iraa  at  the  Haymarket,  June  22, 1807. 
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Being  at  liverpool,  EUiston  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  his  two 
accommodating  friends,  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  **  Star ;"  such 
defection  indeed  would  have  been  the  basest  ingratitude,  for  he  had 
received  on  the  last  Christmas  a  ''  very  duck  of  a  turket^  (as  his  cook 
had  expressed  it)  from  this  good  easy  pair,  accompanied  by  a  practical 
joke  at  the  hands  of  the  laughter-loving  landlady,  who  had  also  en- 
dosed  him  a  black  bottle,  superscribed  "  Dantzic,"  which  on  being 
opened  proved  to  be  the  translucent  produce  of  the  Liver — ^pool. 

EUiston  had  arrived  in  this  city  at  about  the  usual  hour  of  the 
family  dinner  within  the  bar,  and  having  deposited  his  luggage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  presented  himself  suddenly,  as  the  well-remembered 
party  were  seated  at  table.  The  lady,  who  was  operatively  engaged 
on  a  broiled  whiting  at  the  very  moment,  no  sooner  had  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  apparition  before  her,  than  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream, 
when  her  terrified  husband,  unconscious  of  the  real  cause,  and  believ- 
ing but  in  the  possibility  of  one  alone — ^namely,  a  fish-bone  in  the 
pharynx,  jumped  from  his  chair,  and  began  to  belabour  the  broad  back 
of  his  helpless  spouse,  as  though  he  were  gratifying  some  other  feeling 
than  the  mere  desire  of  giving  relief. 

Two  screams  being,  however,  explained,  (for  with  a  woman  a  scream 
is  the  indiscriminate  index  of  pain  or  pleasure,  as  ^'  No  "  is  sometimes 
preferred  to  express  assent,)  Elliston  was  received  with  raptures  by 
his  hostess,  to  which  he  was  made  welcome  by  TaW'wause  himself, 
with  the  same  sense  of  hospitality,  as  to  the  first  cut  of  the  shoulder 
of  mutton.  But  certain  impressions  had  now  seized  our  hero,  which 
had  the  effect  of  taking  away  his  appetite  without  satisfying  his 
hunger.  Time  works  in  various  ways.  The  lady,  who  four  years 
since,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  had  "  promised  to  be  fat,"  was  now 
discovered  no  less  than  her  word;  she  had,  in  fact,  increased  (or  as  we 
believe  the  term  is,  '^spread")  to  a  most  unsymmetrical  extent,  so  that 
she  who  had  hitherto  been  only  her  good  man's  better  half,  was  now 
become,  in  the  predial  sense,  a  positive  *'  prize." 

Elliston,  however,  had  far  too  much  generosity  to  betray  his  peine 
ftespriiy  but,  like  an  experienced  actor,  '^  played  the  agreeable"  so  well, 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  fair  companion, 
which  in  point  of  fact  had  kept  excellent  pace  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  her  person.  Nay,  it  is  a  doubt  whether  she  were  not  more  gratified 
than  in  past  days;  for  fearing  he  might  be  guilty  of  coldness,  Elliston, 
in  all  probability,  a  little  overacted  his  part,  iUustrating  that  scene  of 
Fielding,  (or  if  not  Fielding,  so  very  like  him,)  in  whicli  a  certain 
lady  observes — "  Your  love,  I  fear,  is  not  sincere;"  to  which  replies 
her  suitor, — **  Ah,  Madam!  if  you  did  but  know  how  incomparably 
the  imitation  surpasses  the  reality,  you  would  never  desire  the 
insipidity  of  a  true  lover  again." 

The  "  Star"  menage  was  much  as  usual.  ToW'Wouse  moved  off 
with  the  cloth,  having  first  placed  two  tumblers,  the  spirit-stand,  and 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  at  the  disposal  of  his  '^  comfortable"  mistress 
and  her  visitor. 

Elliston  having  expressed  his  thanks  over  and  over  again  for  the 
Christmas  turkey,  and  laughed  as  frecjueutly  at  the  bottle  of  transpa- 
rent "  Dantzic,"  felt  he  could  really  return  no  longer  to  that  subject, 
and  now  looked  about  for  some  fresh  matter  of  belle  parolle^  for  whi(*h 
at  other  times  he  would  have  needed  no  prompting.     The  liquor  wr 
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oertaUy  a  good  relbge^  ivinoli  eadb  time  he  sipped,  si^gestsd  mme 
fivelj  saUj.  T9ie  hit  at  backgammon  was  not  forgotten  •gain  wat 
he  at  l&e  cheeviiil  iiaard,  wlien  tiie  lady  saddeoalj  exdiaiMing,  ^  Ike 
atakee  as  usuall"  he  was  seized  with  tJ^  sect  of  aensatian  winch  is 
generally  prodnoed  by  a  faai*d  crost,  or  pediaps  a  pcAible,  ooeoiiig  ia 
contact  with  an  angry  tooth,  if  once  he  bad  plaj«d  for  kisses^  he 
fain  now  would  have  pkyed  for  ^  lore" — ^he  was  at  least  deteraoinedta 
play  l&e  a  man  of  honoon  To  it  they  went,  catiiled  were  liie  dieey 
repeated  was  the  sly  equiToque,  imd  liioi^h  hu  arm  coold  describe 
but  a  sorry  segment  of  Jmio's  zone,  yet  he  pressed  :&e  apRm-atriags 
of  his  fak  antagonist,  and  paid  hisdebts  in  the  old  coin,  thongh,  Heavot 
help  him,  with  aboat  the  same  good-wilL  he  woidd  have  satisfied  da- 
mages in  the  ShenfTs  Court 

There  was,  however,  no  coquetting  with  the  *^  Daotzic"— all  tiiere 
was  puse  devotion;  and  wh^,  on  mingling  the  third  rmnawr,  cpor 
ammated  guest  apostropkuaed  the  bottle,  '*  Shrunk  to  this  little  mea- 
sure!" his  eye  twinkled  again  in  its  own  peculiar  humour,  as  it  fell  on 
the  expansive  equator  which  girded  ihe  merry  planet  at  his  side.  But 
by  degrees  this  garconnerie  underwent  considerable  ^ondeBsation — a 
certaiu  offuscatian  crept  ov^er  ihe  imaginatian  of  our  hero,  and  his 
spherical  friend  having  fallen  into  a  comfortable  doae,  £3iEston,  who 
was  ever  grand  and  sententious  when  under  the  Thyrsus  of  **•  the  god,* 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  sunmonong  the  landlord  into  the  room,  com- 
menced, in  a  true  Areopagite  style,  to  read  him  so  tremendous  a  lecture 
on  the  duties  of  hospitaHly,  that  long  before  he  had  finished,  poor 
Tow'wonte  was  perfectly  convinced  ElHston  had  been  the  most  misused 
guest  Ikad  had  ever  entered  his  house!  Fain  would  we  drop  a  curtain 
on  the  shame  of  our  hero— a  shame  to  whidi  only  chanticleer  recalled 
him,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  eight  hours  afterwards,  in  a  back  parlour, 
overlooking  the  stable-yard  of  ^e  '^  Star**  at  Liverpool. 

XXV. 

Eluston'^  theatrical  reception  at  Liverpool  was  flattering,  and  he 
pli^ed  his  round  of  characters  in  far  better  spirit  than  might  have 
be^  expected  on  those  boards  which  he  had  so  recently  desired  to 
tread  as  prq)rietor.  But  ElHston's  was  not  a  temper  to  be  affected 
with  malaise ;  on  the  contrary,  discomfitted  in  one  j^ect,  he  was 
only  hurried  en  to  another,  and  defeat  to  him  was  tlw  v^y  assay  of 
has  energies. 

Having  concluded  his  short  engagement  at  this  city,  he  made  a  aort 
of  detour  on  his  return  to  London,  taking  Buxton  on  his  ciromt,  at 
which  place  he  acted  for  a  few  nights.  The  theatre  here  was  one  of 
those  wretched  little  buildings,  resembling  nearly  the  '^  Globe "  of 
Jonson's  day,  "  open  to  the  sky,"  wherein  the  modem  idler  has  too 
frequently  been  found  to  cull  his  own  pastime  from  the  misery  of 
others,  and  glorify  his  self-esteem  by  the  greater  humility  he  witnesses. 
Sport  is  it  to  him  which  is  death  to  them ;  and  irresistibly  ridiculous 
as  are  sometimes  the  hard  shifts  of  the  poor  players,  he  should 
remember  that  the  price  of  his  momentary  liuigh  may  be  a  pang  by 
no  means  as  fleeting  from  the  hearts  of  others,  and  the  hollow  pleasure 
he  has  reaped  to-day,  had  been  sown  in  the  long  privations  of  those 
whose  claims  on  Providence  were  perhaps  fully  equal  to  his  own. 
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Tlie  spirit  of  the  ridiculous,  however,  is  a  moral  combustible,  which^ 
like  gunpowder,  will  force  the  seals  of  its  prison,  and  so  long  as  the 
^linters  wound  not,  we  must  be  content  that  it  explode.  Of  its 
component  parts,  there  are  no  richer  beds  than  country  theatricai% 
though  we  presume  not  to  offer  the  following  bj  any  means  as  an 
extraordinary  example. 

Miserable  was  the  theatre,  and  the  actors  ^*  Iro  pauperioresJ^  The 
capabilities  of  the  former  consisted  of  two  scenes,  which,  like  Master 
Solomon's  waistcoat,  had  been  turned  for  many  occasions,  and  from 
thdr  state  of  near  obliteration  had  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  utility  as 
to  pass  for  anything.  A  few  stage  "  foot-lamps"  illumed  the  whole 
house,  throwing  a  dim  meligious  light  upon  the  fresco  brick  wall, 
ivhich  support^  both  the  roof  of  the  buUding  and  the  back  of  the 
spectator.  The  pit  floor  was  composed  of  a  line  of  hurdles,  which 
kept  the  feet  of  Uie  groundlings  at  some  distance  from  that  only  over- 
flow which  good  fortune  ever  permitted,  but  which,  owing  to  the  low 
position  of  the  building,  never  failed  in  the  rainy  season.  The  scant 
wardrobe,  to  the  last  thread  and  button,  was,  it  is  true,  employed  in 
every  pieces  but  which,  being  a  contribution  of  all  costumes  under  the 
sun,  was  at  least,  in  some  single  character,  like  the  child's  sham  watch, 
light  once  during  the  evening.  The  company  was  numerically  small, 
unless  the  numericals  had  reference  to  their  sum  of  years,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  two  urchins,  who  had  but  one  hat  between  them,  there 
was  not  an  actor  or  actress  much  under  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  entertainment  on  the  night  of  EUiston's  arrival  at  Buxton  was 
the  "  Castle  Spectre."  In  the  course  of  this  play,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected. Earl  Percy  is  detained  prisoner  in  Lord  Osmonds  tower, 
whose  movements  are  overwatched  by  MtHey  and  Saiby  two  of 
Osmonds  black  slaves.  Whilst  these  Africans  are  playing  at  dice  in 
front  of  the  stage,  and  the  Earl  feigning  sleep  on  his  couch,  fishermen 
without  the  walls  of  the  castle  sing  a  chorus,  which  gives  the  Earl 
a  cue  for  his  escape  ;  this  he  accomplishes  by  climbing  a  window, 
unseen  by  the  blacks,  and  dropping  into  the  boat  supposed  to  be 
floating  under  the  casement.  On  this  night,  however,  the  said  scene 
was  thus  acted,  or  rather  the  progress  of  it  thus  inauspidously  inter- 
rupted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  slaves  were  represented  by  one  actor— 
"  doubled,**  as  it  is  called,  (two  and  double,  however,  are  much  the 
same  thing,)  and  the  diak^e  he  carried  on  with  himself,  supposing 
the  presence  of  the  second  person — "  Hark!  music!" — ^here  the  first 
strain  of  the  distant  chorus  is  understood,  but  as  there  was  not  one  in 
the  company  who  could  express  a  note  but  himself,  the  actor  turned 
his  head  over  his  shoulders  and  slyly  chanted  it,  Percy  still  feigning 
sleep.  The  bkck  continues — "  111  see  what  it  is ! " — ^he  now,  by 
means  of  a  taUe,  ascended  to  the  casement,  and  thrusting  his  head  and 
shoulders  through  the  same,  a  fiddle  from  behind  was  handed  up  to 
him,  on  which,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  he  worked  his  elbows, 
singing  and  playing — 

••  Sleep  you  or  wake  you,  lady  bright, 
Siog  Megen  ob !  oh !  Megen  Ee!" 


Concealing,  then,  his  instrument,  and  withdrawing  his  head,  he  turned 
to  the  audience^ 
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"  Surely  I  know  that  voice.  Still  my  prisoner  sleeps.  Ill  listen 
again." 

Once  again,  head  and  shoulders  through  the  window,  the  fiddle 
raised  to  his  hands,  on  he  went — 

**  To  spring  below  then  never  dread. 
Oar  arms  to  catch  yoa  shall  be  spread ; 
A  boat  now  waits  to  set  yon  free. 
Sing  Megen  oh  I  oh !  Megen  £e  I " 

But,  alas!  just  at  this  moment,  when  in  act  of  a  second  time  pulling 
in  his  body  from  the  narrow  aperture,  the  exertion  necessary  to  the 
operation,  together  with  the  fragile  state  of  the  antique  scenery,  pro- 
duced a  most  awful  crash — the  whole  side  of  Osmonds  castle  wall, 
with  Muley  sticking  in  the  window-frame,  like  a  rat  caught  by  his 
neck,  fell  inwards  on  the  stage,  disclosing  at  one  view  an  heterogeneous 
state  of  things  beyond,  beggaring  all  powers  of  description.  Hogarth's 
*^  Strollers  Dressing  in  a  Barn,"  is  not  more  fantastically  conceived 
— ^pipkins  and  helmets,  wigs  and  smallclothes,  paint  and  petticoats, 
bread  and  cheese,  and  thunder  and  lightning — ^ladies  and  gentlemen, 
fuU-dressed,  half-dressed,  undressed,  in  all  the  various  stages  of  hurried 
interchange  of  joint-stock  attire — ^love  and  discord,  fondling  and 
fighting — chalk,  tallow,  poison,  Cupids,  and  brickbats — ^hips,  beards, 
bosoms,  bottles,  glue-pots,  and  broken-headed  drums — ^garlands,  galli- 
pots, ghosts,  moonbeams,  play-books,  and  brimstone !  It  was  an  '*  Art- 
Union"  which  no  recent  days  have  been  able  to  parallel;  but  the 
consternation  was  that  of  an  earthquake!  As  to  the  '^  double  "  black, 
still  in  his  state  of  pillory,  and  who  yet  lay  sprawling  on  the  stage, 
we  might  indeed  repeat — 

**  Now  Fear,  his  hand  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

But  such  is  the  horizon  in  which  the  London  '^  star  '*  is  occasionally 
to  be  witnessed,  and  theatrical  astronomers  will  calculate  their  return, 
with  Newtonian  accuracy,  to  the  same  quarter.  On  the  night  foUow- 
ing  the  above  disaster,  Elliston  played  at  the  same  theatre  his  favourite 
Aranza.  Extraordinary  efibrts  were  of  course  made  to  render  the 
play  worthy  the  patronage  expected — ^in  fact,  a  honeymoon  had  become 
a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  place,  and  favours  were  not  wanting  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  house  had  an  overflow,  though  a  dry  night; 
and  matters  went  for  a  time  swimmingly,  as  it  is  called — ^there  was 
neither  break  down  in  scenery  nor  acting.  Juliana  (in  the  costume 
of  Fatima!)  was,  it  is  true,  as  imperfect  in  her  part  as  person; 
yet,  had  she  retained  every  syllable  of  her  author,  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  more  distinct,  for  she  had  lost  every  tooth  in  her  head, 
which  rendered  her  articulation  so  obscure,  that  default  of  precise 
words  was  of  little  detriment  to  the  scene,  so  long  as  she  filled  up  a 
stated  time  and  shewed  a  spirit.  All  went  on  amazingly  well,  until 
the  scene  with  the  Mock  Duke,  in  the  fourth  act.  Here  Jaques  is 
discovered  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  which,  to  give  it  dignity,  had 
been  covered  over  with  an  old  curtain  hanging.  On  rising  from  his 
seat,  the  hilt  of  the  Mock  Duke^s  sword  most  inopportunely  was 
entangled  in  one  of  the  sundry  holes  of  the  loose  coverlid,  wliich,  on 
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the  actor's  walking  towards  the  front  of  the  stage, 

"  Like  a  wounded  nuke,  dng^'d  iu  slow  leogtb  along." 

This  certainly  provoked  something  more  than  a  smile ;  but  it  so 
h^pened,  that  the  chair  in  question,  had  been  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
uon,  from  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  being  originallj  fashioned  for  the 
incidental  purposes  of  a  sick  chamber,  its  available  conversion,  was  so 
palpably  disclosed  to  the  whole  body  of  spectators,  that  the  roar  pro- 
duced was  far  more  resembling  thunder  than  any  paltry  imitation  ever 
before  witnessed  in  a  theatre.  The  people  absolutely  screamed  with 
merriment — in  fact,  they  laughed  for  a  whole  week  afterwards. 

Of  the  acting-company  at  Buxton,  the  greater  part,  as  we  have 
observed,  though  low  in  gold,  were  at  least  rich  in  those  "silver  hairs 
which  purchase  good  opinion;"  and  amongst  them,  a  Mr.  Ladbroke, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  infirmity,  not  altogether  through  years,  of 
forgetting  the  words  of  parts  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  playing. 
Of  this,  there  are  many  instances  on  record.  "When  Tom  'Walker 
was  performing  Maektath  for  the  seventieth  time,  he  was  a  little 
imperfect,  which  Bieh  observing,  said,  "  Hollo!  Mister!  your  memory 
ought  to  be  pretty  good  by  this  time !" — '■  And  so  it  is,"  repli^ 
Walker;  "but  zounds!  it  cannot  last  for  ever!"  Mr.  Ladbroke, 
however,  was  generally  perfect  at  rehearsals,  but  his  mystification  at 
night  arose  probably  from  this  cause^his  roU  was  always  the  old 
men;  and  these,  whether  Sir  A.  Absolute,  Don  Lopez,  Foresight,  or 
Adam  Winterton,  he  acted  in  the  same  suit  of  clothes,  so  that  when 
he  gazed  on  his  own  figure,  ready  dressed  for  any  particular 
one  of  these,  all  Bell's  Edition  crowded  to  the  threshold  of  bis 
memory,  which  not  unnaturally  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  interior. 
Thus,  for  instance,  would  he  proceed,  on  making  his  l»w  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle, 

"  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife  ....  Ah  I  you 
pretty  rogue,  you  shall  outshine  the  queen's  box  on  an  opera  night 
....  Bis  Pogod,  his  Foluphlosboio,  his  Monsieur  Musphonos, 
and  his  devil  knows  what  ....  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened 
my  wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I 
popped  my  bald  head  in  Mrt.  Frizzle't  face — "  so  that,  here  «e  had  a 
compound  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  Periwinkle,  and 
old  Hardcaslle ;  all  delightful  when  taken  "neat,"  but  as  httle  relished 
in  the  admixture,  as  old  Burgundy,  whisky  punch,  dry  t^herry,  and 
Staffordshire  ale,  in  aUquot  ports,  for  an  afWnoon's  draught. 

On  his  third  night,  Elliston  played  Archer  in  the  "  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem;"* a  stratagem,  we  doubt  not,  far  inferior  to  tliat  by  nhicli  the 
comedy  was  got  over.  He  concluded  with  "Tag"— the  —  — ' 
bobtail  were  ready  to  answer  for  themselves. 

*  Farqahar  vu  not  only  a  dranittiit  of  great  wit,  but  a  CMopanion 
boiooar.  WiUu  relate*,  that  when  Farqahar  wai  in  Trioily  CoUese, 
mhI  to  a  triead  to  borrow  Burnet'i  "  RittoTj  of  Ibe  RefonnalioD,"  Du 
replied  he  aever  lent  any  book  onl  of  hit  chamhcr,  bat  if  he  would  con 
migbl  make  tue  of  il  aa  loog  ai  he  pleaied.  Some  time  after,  the  01 
book  MDt  to  borrow  Farqubar'i  bellow) — the  dramatist  returned  m 
DCTcr  leot  hit  bellowi  out  of  hi*  cbunber,  but  if  his  neighbour  wooli 
come  there  be  nugbl  make  nie  of  Ihem  ai  long  ta  he  plnara. 
VOL.  IV.  z 
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During  this  short  sojourn,  Elliston  made  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
Poole's  Cavern.  Here  he  fell  in  with  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his 
two  daughters,  one  a  little  riante  Bacchante,  and  the  other  of  a  graTer 
cast^  bearing  about  the  same  character  to  each  other  as  a  Novd  to  a 
Romance.  Elliston  made  himself  at  once  agreeable.  Being  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  he  exerted  his  inventive  powers  in  telling  historical  facts ; 
narrating  a  whole  volume  of  legendarj  exploits  of  the  daring  outlaw 
(Poole),  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  the  ^*  Gresta  Bomanorum"  and 
monkish  superstitions  ever  recorded. 

"  That,"  said  he,  addressing  the  jounger  of  the  Minerva  Preu^ 
and  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  one  of  the  many  fantastic  forms 
of  lime-stone  within  the  cavern — "  that  is  the  petrifaction  of  the 
renowned  '  Lady  of  the  Land,'  who  remained  a  dragoness  because  no 
one  had  the  hardihood  to  kiss  her  lips  and  disenchant  her."  But  not 
even  here  had  Nature  anything  so  sublime  as  himself — a  point  on 
which  he  employed  all  the  sugar  and  nutmeg  of  his  eloquence.  The 
same  lady  venturing,  some  time  afterwards,  to  ask  him  to  whom  they 
were  obliged,  and  laughingly  to  demand  what  he  was — 

"  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  madam,"  replied  our  hero,  "  I  am  a  usurer. 
I  lay  out  my  happiness  to  exorbitant  interest,  for,  in  contributing  to 
your  pleasure,  which  I  flatter  myself  I  do,  I  receive  at  least  one 
hundred  per  cent. ! "  Things  went  trippingly  on  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  when  deliberately,  and  with  no  small  exhibition  of  humour, 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  countenance  vitreous  and  polished  as  the 
surrounding  spa,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  Buxton  play-bill,  and  exuh- 
ingly  pointing  to  the  same,  cried  out,  '*  Ah,  ah!  here  we  have  you 
again  to  night — but  we  cannot  see  too  much  of  you,  ElUstxm  I " — a 
plaisanterie^  at  which  our  actor  himself  had  the  good  sense  to  laugh 
immoderately. 

Elliston  had  driven  over  to  Poole's  Cavern  with  a  friend,  in  a  gig, 
and  on  his  return  to  Buxton,  was  strolling  on  foot  leisurely  up  one  c^ 
the  hills,  (his  companion  having  the  reins  of  the  horse,)  when  a  figure 
approached  him  from  the  hedge-side,  the  most  wretched,  the  most 
emaciated  of  beings  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  man  was  evidently 
dying  of  hunger  and  exhaustion.  The  object  which  presented  himself 
was  a  poor  Frenchman,  who,  having  escaped  from  one  of  the  prisons, 
had  wandered  about  a  country  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  for  four 
days  and  nights,  with  no  money,  no  means  of  assuaging  the  cravings 
of  nature,  but  rather  avoiding  every  one,  notwithstanding  his  destitu- 
tion, from  the  dread  that  the  succour  he  might  seek  would  presently 
be  converted  into  severer  penalties  than  he  had  yet  experienced. 

Commiserating  the  poor  creature  as  he  did,  Elliston  knew  not  how  to 
proceed,  or  into  what  serious  dilemma  he  might  bring  himself  by 
sheltering  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war.  He  at  least  determined  not  to 
abuse  the  rights  of  confidence — ^in  other  words,  to  maintain  strictly 
the  rules  of  dramatic  justice,  and  entitle  himself  to  the  applause  of  his 
own  conscience.  Desiring  the  poor  Frenchman  to  lie  snug  in  the 
field  from  which  he  had  just  crawled,  (like  the  great  Monmouth,  with 
a  iii\f  peas  only  in  his  pocket,)  Elliston  and  his  friend  drove  back  to 
Castletoli,  where,  purchasing  a  couple  of  loaves,  a  little  bacon,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  famishing  foreigner 
lay  concealed.     The  wretched  creature,  (who,  in  his  days  of  plumage 
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woold  ficarcelj  have  been  a  match  for  '^  Captain  Weaseij")  haying 
lon^  sinoe  given  himself  up  for  lost,  now  began  to  blabber  in  tears  ^ 
gratitude,  and  express  his  baUements  du  eceur  in  as  much  pantomime 
as  bid  weakness  would  permit.     The  evening  was  fast  dosmg  in,  but 
the   weather  warm  and  lovely,  and  £^ston,  teeming  with  melo- 
drmmatic  fervour,  hurried  the  trembling  refugee  to  a  low  copse  below 
the  brow  of  a  contiguous  dell,  and  boxing  him  snugly  in  a  heap  of 
fvne,  completely  obscured  from  Ihe  public  eye,  spread  before  him  the 
restoratives  he  had  just  obtained.      The  little  Frendmian's  head 
peeping  from  his  priddy  nest — the  bread  and  bacon— the  bottle  of 
**  neat  wine,"  and  the  true  stage  importance  in  which,  no  doubt,  Ellis* 
ton  bad  fully  invested  himself,  must  have  represented  a  most  charac- 
teristic picture.     Elliston,  of  course,  delivered  a  speech  or  two,  more 
apposite  to  the  occasion  ^an  intdligible  to  his  listener,  and  dropping, 
at  tlie  same  time,  a  small  sum  of  money  into  the  lap  of  the  nidulated 
man  of  war^  commended  him  to  the  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  some- 
times, when  in  a  pleasant  mood,  exerts  herself  in  extraordinary  means 
for  the  benefit  of  the  most  insignificant  of  her  votaries. 


THE  EMPEBOR  OF  HAYTI  AND  THE  SKIPPER. 

BT   BENSON   HILL. 

The  good  ship  Cadberine,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  out  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  was  some  years  ago  commanded  by  a  young  man  named 
Baker,  who  was  also  part  owner.  On  one  of  his  many  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  found  himself  suddenly  obliged  to  lay  to,  from  stress 
of  weather,  off  that  part  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  which  had 
thrown  off  the  European  ydce.  The  skipper-— or,  as  in  courtesy  we 
win  call  him,  the  captain — kept  his  craft  in  first-rate  order,  and  not 
knowing  what  sort  of  customers  might  inhabit  the  shore,  his  ten  or  a 
doaen  small  pieces  of  ordnance  were  furbished  up  in  fighting  trim. 
He  was  weH  provisioned  and  watered,  but  had  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  take  in  as  much  fruit  as  the  ship's  crew  would  like  to  purchase, 
should  such  come  off  from  the  land. 

Very  early  on  ^e  morning  after  the  captain  had  thus  anchored,  a 
boat  came  alongside,  containing  four  stout  black  fellows,  their  only 
covering  being  loose  canvas  trowsers,  and  broad-brimmed  straw  hats; 
they  hailed,  and  asked  leave  to  come  aboard.  •  The  mate  gave  them 
the  desired  permission,  and  the  niggers  expressed  great  delight  at  the 
beavdful  condition  in  which  they  found  everything  that  met  their 
gaae;  they  spoke  English  with  considerable  fluency,  and  as  they  ap- 
peared so  pleased  with  what  they  saw,  the  mate  determined  on  taking 
them  below,  and  exhibiting  all  that  could  be  shown  of  the  craft  in 
which  he  so  much  prided. 

Captain  Baker  coming  on  deck  soon  learnt  the  arrival  of  his  sable 
viators,  and  desired  to  see  them;  he  listened  with  great  complacency 
to  the  enccmiiums  bestowed  on  his  ship,  in  language  very  far  above 
the  common  colloquy  of  black  men.  One  of  the  party,  a  tall,  well- 
IbroMd  figure,  with  features  not  strictly  African,  appeared  to  take 
greater  interest  in  all  he  saw  than  his  companions.     They  were 
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invited  into  the  cabin,  where  the  captain's  breakfast  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  asked  to  partake  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  steaming  on  the 
board;  apparently  much  flattered  by  this  marked  attention,  they 
shared  the  repast,  and  after  a  profusion  of  thanks,  took  their  leaves. 

As  they  were  making  their  way  to  the  ship's  side,  the  captain, 
struck  with  the  fine  muscular  development  of  the  man  who  had  i^- 
peared  most  gratified  with  his  visit,  said  to  the  mate, — ^^'What  a 
d— d  fine  fellow  that  is!  I  should  like  to  have  him  on  a  Vendu  table; 
he'd  fetch  a  good  lot  of  dollars." 

To  this  the  mate  assented.  Blackies  got  into  their  boat,  and  away 
they  rowed. 

The  wind  was  dead  calm,  and  Baker  only  awaited  the  springing  up 
of  a  breeze  to  take  his  departure.  Before  mid-day  another  boat  was 
descried  coming  towards  the  Catherine;  this  was  pulled  by  a  dozen 
rowers,  and  had  a  handsome  awning  astern.  The  captain,  judging 
that  it  might  convey  some  official  personage,  stood  at  the  gangway  to 
receive  the  new  visitor. 

A  negro,  attired  in  a  magnificent  uniform,  profusely  covered  with 
lace,  and  wearing  more  than  one  decoration,  stepped  on  board.  He 
lifted  his  huge  cocked-hat,  surmounted  by  a  feather  of  immense  length, 
and  with  considerable  dignity  desired  to  speak  to  "  Massa  Cap-pun." 
Baker  advanced  to  the  ebony  chevalier,  and  learnt  that  his  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Hayti  commanded  to  see  him  and  his  firet  ofiicer,  at 
the  Palace  of  Sans  Sauci;  that  no  apprehension  need  arise,  the 
object  of  the  emperor  being  solely  to  learn  any  news  the  captain 
might  be  able  to  communicate.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  military 
man  had  received  orders  to  convey  them  both  on  shore,  as  soon  as 
they  could  conveniently  leave  the  slup. 

Though  this  arrangement  was  as  unwelcome  as  unlooked-for.  Baker 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate;  so 
ushering  the  bedizened  messenger  into  the  cabin,  he  left  him  to  amuse 
himself  whilst  some  necessary  alterations  at  the  toilet  were  made.  Being 
a  mercliant  sailor  only,  he  did  not  feel  quite  authorized  in  wearing  side- 
arms,  yet  deemed  it  as  well  to  put  a  brace  of  small  pistols  into  his 
pocket,  and  direct  the  mate  to  provide  himself  with  similar  weapons. 

The  rowers  soon  pulled  the  trio  to  the  beach,  and  the  guard  upon 
the  wharf  saluted  their  conductor,  proving  that  the  Englishmen  were 
under  the  guidance  of  a  man  of  consequence.  A  carriage  was  in 
waiting,  the  military  man  mounted  a  handsomely  caparisoned  charger, 
and  rode  by  their  side.  After  ascending  a  precipitous  road  for  some 
time,  they  reached  the  outward  walls  of  the  palace,  their  guide's  pre- 
sence insuring  them  a  ready  passport  through  the  various  gates  in 
advance  of  the  royal  residence.  On  reaching  it,  they  were  conducted 
through  a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  in  a  fashion  befitting  the  climate, 
though  the  colours  of  the  materials  were  of  a  gaudy  character.  In  an 
ante-room  the  officer  left  them,  whilst  he  announced  their  arrival  to  his 
majesty.  The  captain  took  this  opportunity  of  observing  to  his  com- 
panion— "  Well,  here  we  are  in  a  tolerably  strong  trap,  out  of  which 
we  could  never  hope  to  get  with  our  lives,  considering  the  number  of 
troops  at  the  different  gates;  but,  should  things  come  to  the  worst, 
they  shan't  put  an  end  to  me  without  the  discharge  of  a  brace  of 
bullets  at  the  head  of  the  first  nigger  that  lays  his  flipper  upon  me;  to 
that  Fve  made  up  my  mind." 
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I  shall  follow  jour  example,  as  in  duty  bound,"  rejoined  the  mate. 

The  black  master  of  the  ceremonies  now  re-appeared,  to  usher 

tbem  into  the  presence-chamber;  they  found  it  occupied  bj  one  person 

only,  and  in  him  thej  instantly  recognised  the  intelligent  negro  who 

had  been  their  morning  visitor. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  loose  silk  dressing-gown,  and  listlessly  reclin- 
ing upon  a  cane  settle,  with  the  air  of  one  habituated  to  a  life  of  idle 
repose.  The  Englishmen  bowed  respectfully.  His  emperor-ship,  for 
it  was  no  less  a  personage,  addressed  them  in  cordial  tones,  "  Cap'tin, 
you  really  so  good-naturd  to  shew  me  all  your  clever  ship,  and  give 
me  part  of  your  breakfast,  though  you  think  me  only  poor  black  sailor 
man,  I  'termined  to  ask  you  and  kind  mister  there,  to  dine  with  me 
in  return.  The  Emp'ror  of  Hayti  has  much  good  will  to  Englishmen; 
he  like  them  as  he  no  like  Spaniard-men,  'cause  them  set  of  cruel 
devils.  Frenchy-men  and  'Merican-men  not  much  better.  Hope  the 
Marquis  Glauva  pay  you  all  civility  as  you  come  long  ?" 

They  bowed  assent.  At  the  sound  of  a  small  silver  hand-bell, 
another  highly-dressed  officer  entered. 

**  Ck>ant  Marmalade,  let  the  dinner  be  served  directly;  these  gentle- 
men may  wish  to  go  a-board  afore  it  dark." 

Saying  this  his  majesty  retired,  leaving  the  sailors  to  express  their 
mrprise  at  the  oddity  of  the  adventure.  A  short  period  only  elapsed 
when  their  former  ciceroney  the  marquis,  signified  that  they  were 
expected  in  the  salle  a  manger. 

Entering  a  superbly  furnished  apartment,  they  perceived  that  their 
host  had  attired  himself  in  a  splendid  costume,  glittering  with  diamonds, 
and  profusely  embroidered.  He  placed  the  captain  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  mate  on  the  opposite  side;  the  banquet  was  composed  of  ex- 
quisite viands,  the  wines  of  the  choicest  character,  and  the  magnifi- 
cently dressed  persons  who  occupied  the  table,  amounting  to  some  ten 
or  twelve,  included  the  three  other  partakers  of  the  captain's  cocoa. 

Every  one  present  vied  with  each  other  in  shewing  the  strangers 
attention.  Time  passed  rapidly.  Baker  began  to  cast  longing  looks 
towards  the  sea,  and  as  he  perceived  the  glassy  surface  break  into 
gentle  ripples,  heartily  wished  himself  on  board  the  Catherine,  and 
taking  due  advantage  of  the  breeze. 

The  emperor  observing  the  direction  of  the  sailor's  gazei,  anticipated 
his  wishes  before  they  were  expressed,  giving  orders  that  the  calash 
abould  be  prepared  directly,  adding,  with  extreme  good-humour, — 
^  You  will  not  find  the  road  half  so  long  in  returning,  it  is  all  down 
hill;  you  will  reach  your  ship  in  very  good  time." 

The  carriage  was  announced,  the  Englishmen  rose  and  expressed, 
after  their  own  fashion,  their  d«ep  and  grateful  sense  of  the  signal 
honour  his  majesty  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  were  retiring  from 
the  imperial  presence,  when  the  emperor  separating  himself  from  his 
courtiers,  stepped  forward,  shook  them  both  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
in  a  low  tone,  but  with  great  quaintness  of  manner,  demanded  of 
Baker,  '*  Don't  you  think  with  all  these  jewels  on  my  person,  I  should 
fetch  a  few  more  dollars  on  a  Vendu  table  f** 

He  smOed  as  he  finished  his  question,  and  then  resuming  his  dignity 
bowed  out  his  visitors,  who  were  so  completely  "  taken  aback,"  that 
they  scarcely  exchanged  even  a  monosyllable,  till  they  found  them- 
selves safe  on  the  deck  of  the  Catherine— such  effect  had  the  parting 
query  of  the  emperor  taken  on  both  of  them. 


ing  to  AmmiRniia,  tiie  nistonan  ot  tiuiians  exploits^  toe  cnannei  uj 
wkich  the  Roman  legkxis,  under  Trajan  and  Serems,  as  wdl  as  those 
of  the  Eastern  anpire,  under  the  apostate  emperor,  invaded  the  Greek 
ook>n  J  and  its  opposite  rival,  the  city  of  the  Pkuihians. 

Aj^  fording  this  canal,  we  entered  the  precincts  of  Selenda, 
by  a  gi^  in  the  long  ridge  of  crumbling  soil  whidi,  thinlj  streaked 
with  scraggy  thorn,  marks  out  the  ancient  walla  <^  the  city.  A 
few  low  mounds  of  rubbish,  with  fragments  of  potteij,  is  aU  that 
now  remains  of  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  whidi  re- 
tained, according  to  Gibbon,  many  years  after  the  fall  of  their 
empire,  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a  Greek  cokniy  —  '^  arte^ 
military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom" — ^but  sacked  and  burnt  by 
the  Romans,  and  enfeebled  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  too  poweiiul 
rival;  it  was  already  a  ruin  in  the  time  of  JnUan;  at  which  time  there 
was  near  to  it  a  hunting-park  of  the  Persian  kings,  r^ete  with  iong- 
maned  lions,  boars,  and  bears.  But  while  only  low  mounds  of  earitk 
and  bride  remain  to  attest  the  former  magnificence  of  Sdevda,  there 
still  arises  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the  tall  arch  and  loftj 
fragment  of  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  Sassanian  kings. 

We  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  these  now  naked  plains, 
once  the  home  of  two  renowned  and  rival  populations,  to  proceed 
across  Babylonia,  coasting  an  extensive  inundaticm,  such  as  is  men- 
tioned to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Julian,  and  tho&ce  gaining 
barren  and  sandy  plains,  whose  only  vegetation  was  the  ever-abundant 
camd-thom,  enlivened  here  and  there  by  the  showy  Uoom  of  the 
caper-plant.  On  our  progress,  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  Persians 
returning  from  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Ali.  There  were  many 
ladies,  as  usual,  carefully  endosed  in  curtained  recesses,  and  many 
pilgrims  of  the  poorer  classes  followed  the  caravan  painfully  on  foot 
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Shortlj  after  this,  when  the  plain  was  so  level  that  scarcely  an  undn- 
ktion  was  to  be  perceived  for  miles  around,  on  looking  for  the  donkey 
iriiich  was  under  charge  ci  an  Arab,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  us  was  a  small  encampment  of  Bedwinsi  a 
hone  picketed,  and  a  Uack  tasselled  spear  erect  before  each  tent ;  so 
a  SjiwasB,  attadied  to  the  residency,  who  was  with  us,  started  in 
that  direction,  while  another  galloped  away  to  scour  the  plain  to  the 
aouth*  The  sun  was  now  so  powerful  as  almost  to  bum  the  skin 
when  esqpoaed  to  it ;  so^  pendant  the  search  for  the  money-bags,  we 
got  off  our  horses,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  some 
ahdter  by  lying  beneath  the  caper-bushes.  In  a  few  minutes 
our  Kawass  was  seen  tearing  down  full  speed  across  the  plain, 
a  mounted  Arab  behind  him  galloping,  as  if  in  full  pursuit,  with  his 
^lear  bent  upon  the  flying  Turk.  I  was  a  novice  at  that  time  in 
Oriental  manners,  and  mounting  my  Kochanli,  a  beautiful  creature 
lw^*^*"g*"g  to  Colonel  Taylor,  took  a  pistol  from  the  holsters,  and  sped 
away  to  intercept  the  Arab ;  but  I  only  made  a  fool  of  myself;  for, 
obsoring  this  movement,  both  parties  drew  up,  indicating  that  their 
^nestrian  evolutions  were  only  by  way  of  pastime.  Shortly  after  thia^ 
Ibe  donkey  was  brought  up,  from  the  southward;  it  had  been  going, 
aoeording  to  tiie  driver's  report,  the  most  direct  course,  and  had  be^ 
fiir  the  time,  hid  behind  a  gentle  sandy  undulation,  such  as  arecommoa 
«n  the  plain,  and  behind  whidi,  slight  as  th^  are,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  an  unpractised  eye,  a  party  of  Arabs  will  hide  themselves, 
where  no  living  thing  is  thought  to  be  moving  in  the  horizon.  We 
now  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  past  a  spot  where  the  sand-grouse 
were  nestling.  The  ^gs  were  laid  in  slight  cavities  in  the  sand, 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  ride  without  destooying  some.  Towards  evening  we  came  to  a 
pathway ;  much  burrowed  by  the  bee-eater,  which  Hves  in  colonies; 
but  although  the  poor  creature  selects  the  trodden  ground,  as  more 
difficult  for  the  jackaU,  to  dig  in  pursuit  of  its  nest,  many  of  these 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  dug  up,  and  the  elegant  wings  of  this 
beaotifiil  l»rd  were  plentifully  streweid  around.  Tliis  pathway  led  us 
in  a  short  time  to  Alexander's  Khan,  where  tradition  says  the  Mace- 
dcmian  hero  was  buried.  Tradition  and  history  are,  however,  at  dis- 
count here;  but  if  the  body  of  Alexander  was  really  removed  from 
Babylon  to  Alexandria,  is  it  not  curious  that  Severus  is  described  as 
inm^diately  on  his  arrival  at  the  former  dty  Mealing  up  the  hero's 
tomb^  whidh  had  been  impiously  broken  open  by  the  Barbarians?  We 
spent  the  early  part  of  the  night  within  the  walls  of  the  khan,  reposing 
upon  the  stone-work  raised  in  its  centre  for  the  Muhammedans  to 
pray  upon,  by  which  we  avoided  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
ahdtored  and  dirty  alcoves. 

We  started  again  at  early  dawn,  and  passing  a  canal,  came  to  the 
mounds  of  Toheib&h,  by  some  considered  as  constituting  the  north-east 
boundary  of  ancient  Ballon.  Beyond  this,  we  stopped  for  breakfast 
at  KhkBL  Nassariyeh,  where  was  a  village  amid  a  grove  of  date  trees^ 
and  thence  passing  another  khan  and  canal,  we  came  upon  a  great 
mound  of  sun-dried  bricks,  designated  as  that  of  Babel,  by  the  natives 
<»a  name  which,  according  to  Buckingham,  is  also  s<»netimes  given  to 
the  mound  of  the  K4sr,  or  palace.  It  is  also  sometimes  caUed  Mu- 
kalib,  "  the  overthrown,  or  overturned." 

The  sensation  experienced  in  findii^  myself  on  the  summit  of  the 
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first  of  the  gigantic  mounds  of  ancient  Babylon,  from  whence  I  could 
discern  nothing  around  me,  but  a  succession  of  similar  masses  of  every 
shape  and  size,  ruins  of  a  city  which  has  now  only  a  home  in  the  ima- 
gination, were  of  a  very  mixed  character.  Whatever  had  been  my  pre- 
vious expectations,  I  more  than  found  them  realized,  bj  the  size  and  so- 
lidity and  the  immensity  of  labour,  contained  in  these  great  piles  and 
platforms  thus  artificially  raised  upon  the  plain;  yet,  I  could  not  Iwlp 
mingling  with  this  feeling  some  disappointment,  at  there  not  being 
some  more  perfect  traces  of  the  principal  structures  of  this  once 
mighty  city. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  great  mounds,  loftier,  better  defined,  and 
somewhat  more  insulated  than  the  others,  if  they  do  not  indicate  the 
extent  of  ancient  Babylon,  may  at  least  be  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  its  more  distingtushed  portions,  and  to  be  the  remains  of  the  palaces 
and  temples  so  renowned  in  antiquity;  but  these  were  by  no  means 
really  so  insulated  and  distinct  as  I  had  been  led  to  opine  from  pre- 
vious descriptions,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  around  was  covered 
with  vestiges  of  buildings,  and  with  such  a  number  of  mounds  of  rub- 
bish of  indeterminate  figures,  variety,  and  extent,  as  to  involve  the  per- 
son who  begins  to  theorize,  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  shapeless 
heaps  on  which  the  traveller  gazes,  cannot  suggest  in  any  degree  either 
the  nature  or  object  of  the  structures  of  which  they  are  the  relics,  and 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  no  two  authors,  as  Rich  and  Porter,  who 
after  long  toil  and  trouble  have  ventured  upon  a  description  of  these 
mounds,  have  agreed  in  their  account  of  their  dimensions,  or  in  the 
more  simple  facts  of  their  co-relation. 

*  The  first  or  most  northerly  mound  would  by  its  name,  be  one  o£ 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Babylonian  ruins.     Where  all  is  hypo- 
thesis and  mere  speculation,  it  may  just  as  well  lay  daim  to  being  the 
remnant  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Bel, 
as  any  other  mound,  especially  if  so  indicated  by  tradition. 

This  mound  has  indeed  already  been  considered  by  Pietro  delis 
Valle  and  Bennell,  as  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Bel;  a  theory,  how- 
ever, which  is  combated  by  both  Rich  and  Porter,  who  identify  that 
temple  with  the  Bir's  Nimrud,  although  fifteen  miles  from  the  mound, 
designated  as  that  of  BabeL 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  illustrative  of  the  Arabian  name  of  MukaZits 
or  the  overthrown,  sometimes  given  to  the  mound  of  Babel,  and 
according  to  Rich,  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  K&sr,  or  palace,  that 
although  such  a  catastrophe  is  not  fdluded  to  in  Holy  Writ,  that  the 
profane  historian  Josephus,  relates  upon  the  testimony  of  a  sibyl 
(which  Rollin  remarks,  must  have  been  very  ancient,  and  whose 
fictions  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  any  Christians) 
that  the  gods  threw  down  the  tower  of  Babel  by  an  impetuous  wind  or 
a  violent  hurricane.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  temple  of  Bel,  which  rose 
upon  the  same  mound,  it  is  related  by  Newton  from  Yitringa,  that  it  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  Parthians;  and  the  surface  of  the  mound  of 
Babel  is  covered  with  scoriae,  burnt  bricks,  bricks  vitrified  with 
bitumen,  and  glazed  by  fusion  with  the  same,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Bir's  Nimrud  present  every  appearance  of 
having  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  A  temple  of  Bel  may,  however, 
also  have  existed  at  Birs,  or  Bursif,  (the  Borsippa  of  the  Romans,)  and 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Babylon;  for  Pliny  mentions 
that  there  existed  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  long  after  the  destruction 
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<kf  Babylon,  and  which  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  Seleucia;  a 
statement  which  led  the  learned  commentators  on  Pliny,  in  Pancoucke's 
edition,  to  assume  that  the  latter  temple  existed  at  B41is,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, altogether  inconsistent  with  the  distance  given  of  that  temple 
from  Seleucia  by  the  Roman  historian. 

The  argument  most  dwelt  on,  by  those  who  identify  the  Bir's  Nim- 
rud  with  the  temple  of  Bel,  of  Babylon,  and  not  of  Bursif,  is,  that  the 
mound  of  Babel  is  formed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whereas  the  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  constructed  of  burnt  bricks;  but  the  mound  as  now 
existing,  can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  great  platform,  like  that 
of  Persepolis,  as  indeed  it  is  viewed  by  Sir  R.  Keir  Porter,  on  which 
the  other  building  or  buildings  stood.  We  know  from  the  historian 
Arrian,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  Alexander 
employed  10,000  men  to  remove  the  ruins,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  do  after  two  months  labour,  such  was  their  extent. 

Another  and  less  plausible  theory  which  has  been  advanced  upon 
the  northerly  great  mound  of  Babylon  is  founded  upon  its  Arab  ety- 
mology, which  is  sometimes  given  as  Mujalib,  plural  of  Jalib-— 
*'a  slave;"  and  expressive,  when  adjectively  used  in  Mujalibah,  as 
the  *'  home  of  the  captives;"  and  whence  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  some  great  dwelling  appropriated  to  the  captive 
Israelites.  This  theory  is  rather  curiously  illustrated  by  another 
name,  also  given  by  the  natives  to  the  same  mound — ^viz.,  that  of 
Harut  and  Marut,  from  a  tradition,  as  narrated  by  D'Herbelot,  that 
near  the  foot  of  the  ruin  there  is  an  invisible  pit,  where  the  rebeUious 
people  are  hung  with  their  heels  upwards  until  the  day  of  judgment.* 

About  a  mile  from  the  mound  of  Babel  is  another  set  of  mounds, 
connected  together  by  a  broad  ridge,  like  a  causeway,  and  also  flanked 
by  an  embankment  along  the  river.  The  same  mounds  are  embraced 
to  the  eastward  by  a  low  series  of  mounds,  extending  from  a  point 
about  two  miles  north  of  Hilldh,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles 
towards  the  south-east  comer  of  Babel.  The  direction  of  these 
numndfl  is,  however,  so  indefinite,  that  they  have  been  looked  upon  by 
Bich  as  circularly  disposed,  and  by  Porter  as  two  straight  lines  con- 
Terging  to  an  angle.  We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  Bucking- 
bam  does,  as  embracing  the  space  and  buildings  which,  according  to 
Diodoms  and  Strabo,  were  surrounded  by  three  walls,  of  which  the 
external  was  sixty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  in  circuit. 

There  are  two  great  massive  mounds  contained  within  this  space; 
the  northerly  one  is  about  700  yards  in  width  and  breadth,  and  has,  from 
a  ruin  on  its  summit,  been  designated  the  K^r,  or  palace.  This  moimd 
15  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Babylonian  ruins,  from  the  apparently 
superior  character  of  its  buildings.  The  bricks  were  moulded,  burned^ 
and  ornamented  with  inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  alabaster  vessels, 
fine  earthenware,  marble,  beautifully  varnished  tiles,  sepulchral  luns, 
and  even  sculptures  have  been  found  there.     On  its  summit  is  a  pile 

*  There  if  itill  another  Babylonian  stmcture  which  the  Mukalib  might  repre- 
sent, and  which  has  not  yet  been  suggested  by  trayellers.  This  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Bel,  variously  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  Nimrod,  and  as  Mimrod  himself.  It  is 
well  known  that  Darius  L  overthrew  that  structure  in  his  stratagem  to  gain  the 
city,  and  this  mound  stands  at  the  very  point  where  the  Euphrates  would  have 
pasted  the  walls  to  flow  between  the  two  palaces.  It  was  a  structure  of  much  pre- 
tension, and  Strabo  calls  it  "  an  admirable  work."  Mr.  Rich's  researches  teod  to 
shew,  that  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  this  huge  mound  was  also  a  sepulchral  mo- 
anment. 
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rentlj  nerer  nad  anj  buildings  in  it. 

AILtraTeilen  have  reoognised  in  these  ruins  the  probable  remains 
of  some  of  the  pahM^es  of  Babylon;  bat  a  difficnltjr  aioee  from  the 
recorded  £bm^  that  the  two  palaces  renowned  in  antiquitj,  stood  upon 
Of^Kwite  sides  of  the  river.  This  difficuhj  would  be  obviated  if  we 
admitted  with  Bennell  that  the  Eu^^irates  was  brought  to  flow  b^ween 
the  two  moundsy  when  the  Kdsr  would  represent  the  western,  and  the 
Amr^  the  eastern  palace— the  one  the  old,  the  other  the  new  palace^ 
to  whidi  were  attached  the  hanging  gardens.  Porter,  probablj  from 
the  connecting  mound,  which,  as  previouslj  observed,  maj  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fallen  bridge,  considers  this  idea  of  the  river's  course  as 
totally  chimericaL  Tbere  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour; 
and  besides  that  it  is  supported  by  actual  appearances,  it  would  serve 
to  ea^ftbdn  many  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  si^es  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  disposition  of  its  ruins. 

Besides  the  ruins  here  described,  there  are  several  other  lofty 
mounds  which  rise  up  and  around  upon  the  plain  of  Babylon.  The 
two  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  the  mound 
called  Al  Heim4r,  both  having  on  their  summits  the  usual  structures 
of  brick-worfc,  like  the  Akka  K^,  probably  the  local  temples  of  Baby- 
lonian cities  long  gone  by.  The  Birs  Nimrud  has  been  looked  upon 
by  many  as  the  r^  BabeL  It  is  a  venerable  ruin,  which  seen  against 
the  clear  sky,  never  fails  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  awe,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  its  utter  loneliness.  By  the  name,  which  is  not  Arabic, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  distance  of  the  Birs  from  the  Baby- 
lonian mounds,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  identified  this  ruin  with 
the  temple  of  Borsif  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo, 
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who  places  it  fifteen  miles  from  Babylon;*  and  where  Nabonnedus 
flying  from  Cyrus  shut  himself  up,  or  was  imprisoned.  It  was  a 
famous  manufacturing  town  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  it  was  from  the 
Biraasan  looms  that  were  obtained  the  richest  clothes  used  in  Babylon, 
and  dyed  in  l^rrian  purple.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Frazer, 
who  has  discussed  the  various  theories  and  hypotheses  which  have 
been  advaneed  regarding  the  ruins  at  Babylon,  without  bias  or  any 
wish  to  dogmatize  upon  what  will  probably  never  be  satisfiictorily 
determined,  has  nevertheless  inclined  towards  this  view  of  the  subject. 
**  The  distttice,"  he  says,  ^<  which  we  find  between  the  Birs  and  the 
K4sr,  can  never  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  which  would  appear 
to  have  existed  between  these  celebrated  edifices  according  to  every 
description  of  Babylon  that  has  reached  our  times."  If  we  admit  the 
mound  of  Al  Hdm&r,  as  is  done  by  many,  as  among  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  the  obstacles  to  including  the  Birs  among  the  same  ruins  are 
increased;  the  only  difficulty  Mr.  Fraser  could  not  get  over  was,  "  if 
the  Birs  be  pronounced  a  relic  of  Borsippa,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  temple  of  Belus?"  this  has  been  hypotheticaUy  answered  in  the 
previous  details. 

A  peculiarity  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  traveller,  when 
roaming  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  is  the  very  remarkable  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction,  that  it  should  become  the  home  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert,  and  that  doleful  creatures  should  take  up  their  abode  there. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  cave  or  hollow  at  wluch  the  traveUer  is 
not  repelled  at  the  entrance  by  the  stench  of  wild  beasts.  At  sunset, 
the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  neighbourhood  is  broke  upon  by  the 
piteous  and  unpleasant  calls  of  hyaenas,  wolves,  and  jackalls.  The 
robbish  everywhere  reveals  liaards,  scorpions,  and  centipedes ;  porcu* 
pines  live  in  the  r^its  and  fissures,  bats  ding  to  the  crumbling  walls, 
and  owls  sit  moping  all  day  long  on  the  same  ruined  fragment.  Ridi 
further  mentions  ti^t  the  Arabs  told  him  of  the  existence  of  satyrs 
(no  doubt  maokejB\  which  they  hunted  with  dogs,  and  eat  the  lower 
part,  abataining  from  the  upper  portion,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  human  figure. 

HiU^  is  a  large  Arab  town,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
bacaars  being  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  castellated  mansion  of  the 
Turkish  governor,  with  the  large  portion  of  habitations  on  the  right. 
The  population,  I  should  think,  exceeds  15,000;  being  chiefly  Arab^ 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Christian  and  Jewish  traders  and  Turk  officials. 
The  two  towns  are  united  by  a  bridge,  and  the  steamer  was  brought 
to  in  front  of  the  governor's  residence.  The  Arabs  of  ffiU4h,  although 
residing  in  a  town,  were  many  of  them  Bedwins  from  the  desert,  and 
they  hiBd  shewn  much  jealousy  at  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  there : 
ihm  anger  venting  itself  against  our  Arab  pUot,  without  whose 
assistance  they  thought  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  find  our 
way  so  far.  The  poor  man  was  accordingly  kept  out  of  the  way  till 
the  morning  of  our  departure,  when  he  was  to  go  ashore,  as  previously 
arranged,  under  the  protection  of  the  governor,  llie  revengeful 
Arabs  had,  however,  watched  their  opportunity ;  and  one  of  them 
rushed  at  him,  in  the  transit  between  the  vessel  and  the  castle,  and 
neatly  killed  him  with  a  blow  of  his  war-hatchet.  Luckily  for  us, 
the  steam  was  just  up;  and  such  was  the  indignation  felt  at  this  gross 

*  Researches,  &e.  p.  167. 
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outrage,  that  every  one  prepared  himself  for  active  retaliation.  We 
had  left  on  shore  Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Baghdad  residency,  who  had 
accompanied  our  party  from  that  city,  and  he  came  alongside  the  ship, 
to  inform  Colonel  Chesney  that  the  Arabs  were  arming,  which,  indeed, 
was  easily  visible,  for  the  dense  crowd  that  lined  the  shore  had  disap- 
peared; and  only  here  and  there  the  Arabs  were  seen  in  their  dusty 
cloaks,  skulking  from  house  to  house,  or  taking  up  a  position  behind 
some  crumbling  wall,  or  fence  of  date-branches.  The  governor  had 
ordered  the  bridge  to  be  thrown  open,  so  that  there  was  no  communi- 
cation except  in  their  circular  little  gopher-boats,  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  town. 

Quitting  the  banks,  where  our  position  was  most  unfavourable  to 
dictate  terms,  or  to  engage,  if  necessary,  the  steamer  sped  its  way 
down  the  channel,  and  passed  through  the  bridge.  Observing  this, 
and  thinking  that  we  were  going  away,  the  Arabs  came  out  of  their 
vantage  position,  and  lined  ^e  banks,  forming  a  dense  body  of  mus- 
keteers, several  thousands  in  number,  and  extending  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  river.  Their  triumphant  shouts  of  defiance  rang  throng 
the  date-groves,  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  broad  Euphrates.  ^*  There 
are  a  good  many  of  them,''  I  quietly  remarked  to  the  Colonel,  who 
was  standing  near  me,  on  the  quarter-deck.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
word  that  had  been  spoken  since  we  left  the  bank,  for  every  one  was 
too  intent  on  his  duty  to  find  time  for  conversation.  "  The  more 
we  shall  have  to  kill,"  answered  the  Colonel;  a  rare  mode  of  speech 
with  him,  who  was  always  so  favourable  to  the  Arabs,  and  most  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  quarrelling  or  fighting  with  them ;  bat  perhi^s  he 
did  it,  as  he  thought,  to  keep  up  my  spirits.  Orders  to  bring  the 
steamer  about,  and  turn  her  head  up  the  stream,  were  now  given;  and 
to  our  great  satisfaction,  and  to  tiie  infinite  surprise  of  the  dusky 
warriors  who  lined  the  baoiks,  the  black  (Eblis)  looking  ship,  now  took 
her  way  up  against  the  current,  with  almost  the  same  facility  that  she 
had  gone  down  the  stream,  and  again  passing  the  bridge,  took  up  a 
commanding  position  in  mid-waters  between  the  hostile  parties.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  moments  that  had  occurred  during  the 
2iavigation  of  the  river;  we  had  never  been  opposed  to  such  a  number, 
and  that  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  we  waited  in  intense  anxiety  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  But  the  Arabs  had  triumphed  too  soon; 
they  saw  the  advantage  of  our  position ;  they  had  been  drawn,  by 
ignorance  of  the  steamer's  power  to  stem  the  current,  from  out  q£ 
their  cover;  they  knew  that  we  had  great  guns  on  board,  and  not  a 
musket  was  lifted  against  us.  So,  after  a  short  pause,  the  ship  was 
steered  up  to  the  castle,  and  Colonel  Estcourt  and  Mr.  Bassam  started 
on  the  rather  dangerous  mission  of  going  ashore  in  a  boat,  but  th^ 
landed  in  safety ;  and  gaining  the  governor's  presence,  assured  them- 
sdves,  first,  that  the  guilty  parties  had  been  made  prisoners  of;  and 
secondly,  that  they  should  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad, 
so  that  justice  would  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  British  authorities. 
This  was  most  positively  engaged  to  be  done  by  the  Turkish  governor; 
and  we  then  quitted  the  city,  where,  previous  to  this  untowi^  event, 
much  friendly  intercommunication  had  existed  between  the  ship's  crews 
and  the  natives,  more  especially  the  Christian  and  Jewish  traders ; 
and  a  good  feeling  had  been  established,  which  happily*  from  after 
experience,  we  foimd  that  the  savage  conduct  of  a  few  Bedwins  was 
not  able  to  destroy. 
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BT   MISS    SKELTON. 

Ik  Raby  Hall  sits  the  heiress  of  the  lands  of  Rabj,  with  the  sunlight 
utreaming  through  the  latticed-windows  upon  a  brow  and  cheek, 
which,  from  that  rich  glow,  take  all  thej  own  of  colour.  Pale  is  that 
cheek — ^pale  with  thought  and  care!  Sad  is  that  brow — sad  with  the 
sickness  of  the  heart!  The  heiress  of  Raby  is  young,  and  beautiful, 
and  rich;  her  home  is  fair;  her  wide  domains  are  such  as  might  dower 
a  princess. 

Noble  is  the  hall  of  Raby ;  the  lofty  ceiling  is  rich  with  costly 
painting;  the  carving  of  the  oaken  cornice  is  wondrous  to  behold;  the 
sunlight  gleams  upon  its  burnished  gilding;  the  gay  compartments  of 
the  walls  are  traced  by  wreaths  of  carved  and  gilded  flowers;  in  each 
recess  some  mirror  dazzles,  or  some  matchless  picture  charms  the  eye; 
— the  wealth  of  ages  is  lavished  upon  that  room.  In  the  centre  of 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  the  huge  flre-place  was  bright  with  polished 
marble ;  the  mantel-piece  was  surrounded  with  flowers  and  figures, 
carved,  and  standing  forth  in  high  relief — the  compartments  being  filled 
up  witlx  exquisite  paintings — ^this  mantel-piece  was  loaded  with  splendid 
porcelain,  while  above  it,  smiling  from  the  massive  frame,  shone  the 
sweet  face  of  a  Madonnar---each  tint,  each  touch,  telling  of  the  hand  of 
RaphaeL  The  whole  apartment  was  surrounded  with  evidences  of 
taste  and  wealth;  the  furniture  was  rich  with  velvet,  burning  with 
gold;  the  carpet,  soft  as  softest  turf,  painted  of  a  thousand  colours, 
admitted  not  the  sound  of  a  footfall;  luxurious  couches,  massive  tables, 
all  that  was  requisite  for  comfort,  and  all  that  could  add  to  eflect, 
were  crowded  into  this  gay  chamber.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the 
fire-place,  rose  to  the  ceiling  four  stately  windows,  in  deep  recesses, 
the  stained  glass  latticed-paned.  Through  these  the  sunbeams  shone; 
through  these  came  that  warm  sunset  glow,  touching,  with  heaven- 
bom  tints,  the  sweet  face  of  the  Madonna,  tinging  the  sad,  upturned 
brow,  tinging  the  white  hollow  cheek  of  the  one  who  owned  all  this. 

Gazing  forth  from  these  stately  windows,  she  looked  into  the  beauty 
and  the  pomp  of  her  own  broad  domains,  her  weU-trimmed  gardens, 
her  sweeping  lawns,  her  noble  woods  waving  in  the  distance,  the 
shining  oif  tbe  rolling  river,  the  glory  of  the  far-off  sea!  Her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears;  she  saw  not  the  beauty  and  the  pomp  before 
her;  for  her  no  sunbeams  shone;  for  her  purple  lights  were  dim — the 
glory  had  departed! 

llie  orphan-heiress  loved,  and  he  she  loved  was  far  away.  Away, 
she  knew  not  where.  Danger  was  around  his  path.  Danger,  and  the 
dread  of  death — ^proscribed — an  outlawed  man!  Wilfred  de  Winston 
lurked  in  secret  places — a  price  upon  his  head!  For  he  had  joined 
the  followers  of  the  rash  and  misguided  Monmouth,  in  whose  short- 
lived success  he  had  shared,  with  whom  he  had  suffered  defeat,  with 
whom  he  liad  fled,  and  whose  fate  of  captivity  he  had  narrowly  escaped! 
Monmouth  went  to  a  shameful  death — the  doom  of  a  traitor ;  and 
Wilfred,  with  money  offered  for  his  blood,  was  hiding  in  woods  and 
caves,  in  the  hourly  dread  of  detection!  Wonder  not  that  Isabel  was 
sad,  and  pale,  and  tearful,  for  weeks  had  passed,  and  she  knew  not 
aught  of  Wilfred.    The  grief  that  knows*-assured,  inevitable— strikes 
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at  the  very  roots  of  life  and  hiqppiness — ^is  scarcely  worse  to  bear  than 
that  suspense  which  holds  the  heart  upon  a  constant  radc  of  torture 
and  of  doubt.  Compared  to  this  suspense,  the  certainly  of  ill  is  almost 
repose.  Dreadful  may  be  the  blow;  but  at  least,  the  worst  is  known. 
So  with  Isabella;  the  torments  of  hope  deferred — ^the  anguish  of  well- 
founded  fear, — ^these  ate  into  her  yery  soul,  stealing,  day  by  day,  her 
beauty  and  her  bloom  away.  For  she  was  beautiM  indeed.  And 
even  nowy  with  that  white  cheek  and  trembling  lip,  that  clouded  brow, 
and  those  tear*laden  eyes,  is  she  not  most  lovdy? 

The  sunlight  fades,  the  twilight  comes  apace,  the  purple  mists  are 
on  the  river,  the  streak  of  light  grows  faint  upon  the  sea,  the  gkxnn 
is  gathering  round  her  brow,  is  deep  within  her  heart.  Suddenly,  die 
rises  to  her  feet — her  quick  ear  has  canght  the  distant  somid  of 
coming  hoofs;  the  clatter  of  a  flying  steed  grows  nearer  and  more  near; 
she  hears  it  in  the  windings  of  the  road — now  rising  with  the  rising 
wind — ^now  sinking  with  the  sinking  blast — ^now  loud  across  the  open 
heath — ^now  lost  and  deadened  amid  the  thick  trees  of  the  park.  Nearer 
and  more  near  it  comes.  How  wildly  beats  her  heart.  It  dies  from  the 
hard  road ;  it  is  again  renewed  upon  the  softer  gravel  of  the  avenue  to 
Raby  HalL  The  horseman  rides  for  Raby,  and  rides  in  haste.  He  may 
bring  her  tidings  of  her  lover.     Nay,  her  lover  may  himself  be  near. 

"  Lights!  lights!"  she  cries;  and  lights  are  brought.  **  Open  the 
door!— open!  and  that  soon!  One  comes  in  haste!  and  he  may  bring 
me  tidings!  Throw  wide  the  gate,  and  let  the  stranger  enter!"  And 
the  stranger  entered.  Springing  from  his  weary  steed,  he  rushed  into 
the  hall — another  moment,  Isabella  was  in  his  arms!  No  stranger, 
but  Wilfred  de  Winston! 

The  first  warm  greetings  over,  Wilfred  seated  himself  by  her  side; 
he  took  her  hand  in  his;  he  gazed  upon  her  face,  that  face  which  to 
him  had  been  the  star  of  happier  years,  and  which,  in  waning  lustre, 
still  looked  with  unchanged  truth  upon  his  waning  fortunes. 

Wilfred  was  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  face  most 
beautiful  in  feature  and  in  hues,  but  wearing  a  wild  recklessness  of 
expression  meet  for  one  of  sudi  desperate  fortunes,  such  blighted 
hopes  and  efforts.  JVbfr,  his  face  was  pale  and  wan,  but  his  eye  was  full 
of  fire  unquenched — ^full,  as  it  turned  upon  her,  of  an  undiminished  love. 

"  I  have  come,  Isabd,  to  say  farewell.  I  go  upon  a  journey,  from 
which  there  is  no  returning.  Long  is  the  way— dark,  and  untrodden; 
tmd  I  must  go  alone, — and  ere  I  go,  I  would  say  farewelL" 

**  Nay,  Wilfred,  thou  goest  not  alone.  Whither  thou  fleest,  there 
tit^  I  also.  We  have  been  parted;  but  it  shall  be  for  the  last  time. 
W  0  iMurt  no  more." 

^*  It  must  be  so,  Isabella.  Listen  to  my  tale — ^brief  the  space  I  have 
^^  «|Huro — but  those  last  moments  shall  be  given  to  thee.  listen  to 
»*»>  itUo: — 

'*  Ki^  long  weeks  have  I  hidden  amid  woods  and  rocks,  looking 

uu4Ak\  utly  for  capture  or  death.     A  price  is  on  my  head ;  and  the 

vuivhciM  fiu*  blood  have  been  unwearied  in  their  efforts.    Many  a 

unw  \i.K\\\  \  8oen  them  pass  the  spots  where  I  have  been  concealed,  so 

>  Iv  V .  \ ,  \Um  \  might  have  touched  them,  often  dragging  in  their  bonds 

'I    Wicwhtnl  i'omrade  of  mine,  who  had  been  less  fortunate  than 

..n      I   Hi  hu  ohoioti  of  hiding-place.     And  often  have  I  longed  for 

.>>  yii  ihca^  hunters  after  men  to  cross  my  path,  that,  hand  to 
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hand,  fighting  braveij,  I  might  cast  away  the  life  of  which  I  was 
weary.  WeU,  but  sickening  of  this  miserable  existence,  I  resolved  to 
make  one  effort  for  liberty,  for  hope,  for  happiness.  I  haye  east  all 
npon  the  die,  and  I  have  lost!  £^tering  tiie  town  of  Somerton  by 
nighty  I  proceeded  to  a  house  where  I  believed  I  should  be  safe.  I 
procured  this  dress — ^the  costume  of  a  plain  country  gentleman.  I 
remained  concealed  until  towards  the  dose  of  day.  I  t^en  purchased 
a  horse  of  my  landlord,  and  rode  boldly  from  the  town.  So  calm  and 
unconcerned  was  my  bearing,  that  the  few  soldiers  of  the  king's  army 
remaining  in  the  town  did  not  dare  to  stop  me,  taking  me,  no 
doubt,  for  some  loyal  adherent  of  the  government  riding  towards 
Bridgewater  on  business  with  the  court  then  sitting.  I  had  but  one 
intent  in  this  conduct— it  was  to  visit  ihee.  I  hoped  we  might  have 
fled  together  to  the  sea'^soast,  and  thence  found  shipping  fbr  some 
distant  knd.  But  all  is  in  vain :  I  was  discovered.  I  believe^ 
betrayed  by  my  entertainer  in  Somerton.  The  heU-hounds  of  the  chase 
are  on  my  track.     Another  hour,  and  we  shall  be  for  ever  parted!" 

Isabella  started  to  her  feet.  ''  Fly,  Wilfred  !-*-fly!  At  least,  con- 
ceal thyself.  They  will  not  seek  thee  here.  Or  let  us  fly  into  the 
woods.  Stay  not  thus,  in  the  very  face  of  danger ! "  And  she  glanced 
towards  the  windows,  through  which,  still  enclosed,  the  trembling 
moonbeams  streamed  upon  the  floor,  mingling  with  the  yellow  light  of 
the  tapers  around  the  room. 

**  Tis  too  late,  the  house  is  already  surrounded.  I  saw  the  men 
bdiind  me  defiling  into  the  park  and  towards  the  shrubberies,  as  I 
dashed  into  the  avenue.  They  are  on  foot,  and  come  but  slowly. 
But  they  are  sure  of  their  prey.  They  know  I  cannot  leave  thy  lands 
without  falling  among  the  dragoons  now  on  the  patrol.  I  am  in  a  trap 
-—caught  at  last.  Concealment — ^flight — ^might  delay,  cannot  now  pre- 
vent, the  fate  that  must  be  mine.  Let  me  with  thee  linger  to  the  last. 
Oh! "  he  added,  springing  from  his  seat,  and  flinging  his  arm  wildly 
upwards — *'  Oh!  to  die  thus — thuty  in  the  very  dawn  of  life — ^with  so 
much  happiness  within  my  grasp — ^so  beloved — so  full  of  love — ^to  lose 
ail!  'Tis  indeed  bitter!  Would  that  I  had  never  been! — would  that 
we  had  never  met!  Oh,  Isabella!  I  fear  thou  wilt  suffer  much  for  me 
— ^thou  wilt  not  soon  forget  thy  Wilfred!  Would  to  God,  for  thy 
sake,  dearest,  we  had  never  met! " 

Motionless  as  a  statue,  pale — ^pale  as  marble— with  clasped  hands, 
and  wild,  staring  eyes,  she  gazed  upon  him.  Only  did  she  murmur— 
**  Is  there  no  resource?  "    And  all  he  said  was — '^  There  is  none." 

But  other  sounds  came  upon  the  night  air  which  moans  so  sadly 
round  the  Hall  of  Baby;  and  that  white  streak  of  moonlight  which 
trembles  on  the  floor  is  dieurkened  by  a  shadow  crossing  it  from  with« 
out.  Twice  did  the  shadow  pass.  Both  saw  it  as  it  swept  in  silence 
by — ^the  herald  of  a  coming  doom!  Then  rose  the  storm,  shrieks, 
and  shouts,  and  imprecations,  loud  demands  for  admittance— threats, 
damours^  violence.  No  admittance  was  afforded  them;  the  terrified 
domestics  awaited  the  orders  of  their  mistress;  and  she  seemed  turned 
to  stone.  But  the  iron  bolts  gave  way,  the  heavy  staples  yield,  the 
ponderous  door  falls  inward  with  a  crash. 

The  soldiers  of  the  king  are  in  the  hall  and  passages— are  in  that 
noble  room — arms  and  uniforms  are  glittering  in  the  mingled  lights — 
scarlet,  steel,  and  gold.    Through  the  window  streams  the  moonlight, 
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touching  crest  and  corslet,  drawn  sword,  and  gleaming  helm.  From 
the  golden  lamps,  from  the  waxen  tapers,  nearer  beams  are  shed, 
lighting  each  war-worn  visage,  each  remorseless  brow,  while  crest 
and  corslet,  drawn  sword  and  gleaming  helm,  dark  face  and  war-worn 
brow,  flash  back  from  countless  mirrors,  each  shape  a  hundred  times 
repeated.  Loud  were  their  voices  as  they  entered  the  room ;  but  in  a 
moment,  all  is  hushed  in  wonderment  and  pitj.  No  fierce  rebel  waits 
with  weapon  bared  to  fight  for  life  and  libertj,— onlj  two  lovers, 
clasped  in  mute  embrace,  kneel  on  the  painted  fioor. 

The  leader  advances.  "  Yield  thyself,  De  Winston!  In  the  king^s 
name  we  make  thee  prisoner! " 

Up  rises  Isabella,  bursting  from  her  lover^s  arms.  ^'  Spare  him — 
spare  him!    Let  him  go  froe,  and  all  I  have  is  thine!" 

£agerly  she  turns  towards  the  commander — turns  from  De  Winston 
— ^who,  still  upon  his  knees,  heeds  not  aught.  "  Spare  him — spare 
him!    Let  us  go  hence  in  peace,  and  all  I  have  is  thine!" 

Sadly  that  stem  leader  gazed  in  her  face.  He  lays  his  hand  upon 
her  arm.  "  Lady,  'tis  too  late."  He  draws  her  on  one  side,  he  points 
to  the  floor — there  the  life-blood  is  already  red;  and  as  she  turns,  her 
lover,  who  had  fallen  upon  his  sword,  rolls  lifeless  to  her  feet! — no, 
not  lifeless,  sense  and  feeling  yet  remain,  though  both  are  ebbing  fast 
away.  Still,  as  she  kneels,  in  anguish  by  his  side,  he  Hfls  his  eyes  to  hen 
— still,  by  mute  gesture,  or  by  broken  murmurs,  shews  forth  his  dying 
love.  His  head  is  on  her  breast — ^with  his  passing  breath,  her  heavy 
sighs  are  mingled.  His  eyes,  death-swimming,  speak  deeper  anguish 
as  they  meet  the  anguish  in  the  eyes  above.  Vainly  she  strives  to 
stanch  the  gushing  life-blood — ^her  long  dark  hair  is  dabbled  in  the 
crimson  stream.  But  the  death-swinmiing  eyes  grow  fixed  and  glassy 
— the  blood  more  slowly  flows — ^the  hand,  so  cold  and  damp,  relaxes  m 
its  rigid  grasp— -the  breath  is  ceasing — ^now,  hath  wholly  ceased!  Down 
rolls  that  heavy  weight  upon  the  floor — down  sinks  Isabella,  her  face 
upon  his  breast.  Then  they  raise  them:  they  bear  her  to  her  couch, 
— ^they  bear  him  to  his  grave! 

Through  the  long  nig^t — ^the  long,  long,  weary  night — ^rose  her  loud, 
fearful  cries;  the  weeping  maidens  gather  round  their  mistress;  those 
sounds  bring  thought  and  sadness  even  to  that  rude  band  of  soldiers; 
they  thrill  with  horror  the  pale  watchers  by  the  dead! 

But  for  that  spirit's  agony  there  cometh  a  rest  at  last — ^the  struggle 
and  the  conflict  shall  soon  be  over — soon  shall  cease  those  bitter  sobs 
— ^those  heart-rending  shrieks.  Faint  grow  the  shrieks,  moro  low  the 
heavy  sighs;  now  the  faint  shrieks  aro  over;  hushed  the  heavy  sighs. 
And  she  is  dying — she  is  dead!  So  rest — so  rest  at  last,  poor  broken 
heart! 

O'er  his  neglected  grave  the  summer  grass  waves  thickly — ^the  winter 
snow  lies  deep.  Over  her  stately  rest,  the  groined  roof  is  dim  in 
awful  height.  Princes  and  nobles  are  beside  her  in  her  slumbers. 
Where  she  lieth  alone  in  death,  morning  and  night,  that  mighty  fane 
tills  with  the  voice  of  prayer.  Morning  and  night  its  echoing  aisles 
«^  to  rkh  choral  music.  But  he,  with  nothing  o'er  him  but  &e  sky, 
^^la  »Me  beside  him  but  the  poor  and  lowly,  with  no  sound  near 
>  A  >ut  t^  rushing  of  the  storm,  or  the  low  singing  of  the  mourning 
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liAJfXiiT  not  for  the  TaniBh'd !    Earth  to  him 
It  now  a  fidterin^  itar,  fiir  off  and  dim. 
And  Life  a  spectre,  yoIatUe  and  grim. 

Weep  not,  j%  moomers,  for  the  great  one  lost  I 
Rich  sonshme  lies  beyond  this  night  of  frost— 
Our  troubles  are  not  worth  the  tears  Uiey  cost    • 

Give  forth  the  song  of  lore,  the  stead&st  tow — 
"So  tear  I — ^for  Deaw  and  He  are  parted  now. 
And  life  dts  throndd  on  his  consdons  brow. 

Oh,  mourn  not !    Tet  remember  what  has  been — 
How  buoyantly  he  trod  this  troubled  scene, 
The  pathways  of  his  spirit  always  green ! 

He  taught  the  cheerfulness  that  still  is  ours, 

The  sweetness  that  still  lurks  in  human  powers ; — 

If  heaven  be  full  of  stars,  the  earth  has  flowers ! 

His  was  the  searching  thought,  the  glowing  mind ; 
The  gentle  will  to  others'  soon  resign'd ; 
But  more  than  all,  the  feeling  just  and  kind. 

His  pleasures  were  as  melodies  from  reeds- 
Sweet  books,  deep  music,  and  unselfish  deeds, 
lading  immortal  flowers  in  hunum  weeds. 

His  soul  was  a  vast  sea,  wide,  clear,  serene, 

Deep  in  whose  breast  the  mirrored  Heaven  was  seen, 

Tet  picturing  Earth,  and  all  her  valleys  green. 

Fancy  was  his,  and  learning,  and  fine  sense ; — 
Were  these  the  secret  of  his  power  intense  ? 
No,  it  was  Love  that  gave  him  eloquence. 

Sweet  were  bis  words ;  the  lark's  song  high  above 
They  rivalled  now,  and  now  the  fbrest-dove ; 
The  various  tones  had  one  inspirer — Love ! 

His  brow,  illumined  with  the  sage's  fire. 
His  voice,  out-ringing  like  a  poet's  lyre — 
The  aged  heard  a  friend,  the  child  a  sire. 

True  to  his  kind,  nor  of  himself  afraid. 
He  deem'd  that  love  of  God  was  best  array'd 
In  love  of  all  the  things  that  God  has  made. 

He  deem'd  man's  life  no  feverish  dream  of  care, 

But  a  hi^h  pathway  into  freer  air, 

lit  up  with  golden  hopes  and  dutiet  fidr. 

He  shew'd  how  wisdom  turns  its  hours  to  years. 
Feeding  the  heart  on  joys  instead  of  fears. 
And  worships  God  in  smiles,  and  not  in  tears. 

His  thoughts  were  as  a  pyramid  up-piled. 

On  whose  ftir  top  an  Angel  stood  and  smiled^- 

Yet,  in  bis  heart,  was  he  a  simple  Child. 

▲  a2 
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A   TBADITION   OF   TEMPLE-BAR. 

BY   CHABLES   OLLIEB,  AUTHOR   OF   ^'  FERRERS." 

"  Looewit.  When  saw  yon  him  ? 
Neiglibour,  We  saw  mm  not  this  month.    Pray  God,  he  he  not  made  away. 
Looewit  Ha  t    It's  no  time  to  question  then. 

Neighbour.  Ahout  three  weeks  since,  I  heard  a  dolefhl  cry,  as  I  sate  up. 
LooewiL  'Tis  strange  that  none  will  answer.    What  trade  art  thou  ? 
Naghbour,  A  smith,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Lofitwit,  Theif  lend  me  thy  help  to  get  this  door  open." — Ben  Jokson. 

'^  London  is  once  again  before  mel"  soliloquized  a  trayel-wom  young 
man,  as  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Highgate  Hill,  a  little  after  dawn, 
on  a  dear  September  day,  in  the  year  1746,  and  looked  towards  the 
metropolis,  of  which  the  form  and  extent  were  sharply  defined  in  early 
transparent  light.  The  morning  mists,  frequent  in  Autumn,  had 
been  cleared  away  by  the  uprising  sun's  horizontal  beams;  and  these, 
striking  against  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  revealed,  with  singular  beauty 
of  effect,  the  grace  and  majesty  belonging  to  this  portion  of  Wren's 
masterpiece. 

*'  How  noble,  how  holy,"  thought  our  traveller,  "  does  that  mighty 
cathedral  look  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  houses  at  its  foot — ^towering 
over  them  as  if  in  protection!  From  the  serenity  which  wraps  the 
vast  city  at  present,  one  would  little  expect  that  in  another  hour  its 
million  chimneys  will  send  up  into  the  clear  air  their  columns  of  black 
smoke,  under  whose  canopy  countless  men  will  wake  to  the  turmoil  of 
business,  or  the  riot  of  dissipation,  or  the  pangs  of  want.  Alas!  how 
different  are  the  thoughts  that  distract  me  now,  from  those  by  which  I 
was  animated  in  my  former  long  visit  to  the  capital!  Let  me  not, 
however,  think  of  that;  but  nerve  myself  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  stem 
and  ghastly  purpose." 

Having  rested  awhile — ^for,  wishing  to  be  alone  on  the  road,  he 
had  journeyed  all  night  on  foot,  and  was  weary — ^the  young  man 
resumed  his  course  towards  London,  which  he  entered  by  Gray's  Lm 
Lane;  when,  crossing  Hdbom,  and  passing  down  Chancery-lane,  he 
reached  Temple  Bar.  Here  he  stopped,  and  pressed  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  terror.  At  length, 
recovering  himself,  and  summoning  a  kind  of  convulsive  resolution, 
he  gazed  up  shudderingly  to  the  horrible  spectacle  on  the  summit  of 
the  gate — a  row  of  three  heads  on  iron  poles,  which  had  been  severed 
from  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  Manchester  rebels,  executed  at  Ken- 
nington,  on  the  30th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  which  we  write.  James 
Dawson,  whose  fate  furnished  Shenstone  with  the  subject  of  a  ballad, 
suffered  at  the  same  time. 

The  young  man  groaned  in  bitterness  of  heart,  as  he  surveyed  this 
grisly  prospect.  Seeing  several  people  about  with  spy-glasses,  which 
they  let  out  to  gratify  the  strange  curiosity  of  those  who  wished  to 
scan  such  horrid  relics,*  he  hired  one  of  the  telescopes,  and,  having 

*  See  an  tllosion  to  this  prsctice,  in  Horace  Walpole*s  Letter  to  George 
Montagu,  Esq..  dated  Ang.  16, 1746. 
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looked  intently  through  it  for  some  time^  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  had  gathered  in  his  eye%  returned  the  glass,  paid 
the  itinerant  speculator,  and  struck  up  one  of  the  narrow  lanes,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Temple  Bar.  Here  he  engaged  a  furnished 
^Mirtment,  and  procured  food  and  repose — such  repose,  at  least,  as  the 
excited  state  of  his  heart  and  soul  would  permit 

His  landlord,  a  venerable  personage,  insisted  oh  waiting  on  him ; 
and  he  was  much  pleased  by  the  unremitting  attentions  of  this  indi- 
vidaal,  though  to  others,  perhaps,  such  assiduities  might  have  seemed 
like  prying.  On  his  host  demanding  the  name  of  his  lodger,  the 
young  man  called  himself  Andrew  lidiard;  and,  in  return,  the  former 
designated  himself  as  Glervas  Estridge.  Our  new  acquaintances  soon 
became  intimate;  and  for  the  first  few  days,  conversed  with  each 
other,  hour  after  hour. 

But  a  change  ensued  in  the  manner  of  their  intercourse.  Persons 
of  the  same  religious  persuasion  soon  detect  each  other's  faith;  and 
none  are  readier  in  this  kind  of  recognition  than  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  expressions,  tenour  of  thought,  allusions,  adjurations,  &c.y 
speedily  make  them  known  to  their  brethren.  Thus  it  was  with  our 
landloid  and  his  lodger;  and  no  small  comfort  was  afforded  to  the 
latter  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  located  in  the  house  of  a  popish 
priest.  This  complacency,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  reverend 
personage  himself;  who,  instead  of  assodafting  more  tiian  ever  with 
his  inmate,  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  learning  his  faith,  grew 
strange  to  him,  ^ough  the  young  man  was  never  absent  from  home 
except  after  night-fall. 

'^  I  like  not  this  papistical  lodger  of  mine,"  ruminated  Estridge, 
one  wild  and  boisterous  night,  about  a  fortnight  after  Lidiard  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  London;  "  it  behoved  me  to  keep  clear  of 
Boman  Catholics.  Would  he  had  never  come  hither!  The  extrava* 
gant  price  I  asked  for  my  rooms,  I  hoped  would  deter  any  one  from 
taking  them.  Lidiard,  however,  made  no  question  about  terms;  but 
paid  me  at  once,  absurdly  large  as  the  sum  was,  a  month's  rent  in 
advance.  He  must  have  some  strong  motive  for  coming  to  this  spot. 
Would  the  month  was  up!  Ill  then  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  not  safe 
company.  Can  he  be  here  in  disguise?  His  manner  and  his  dress 
are  not  consistent.  I  fear  him.  Shall  I  leave  my  house?  No! 
Twould  be  madness!  No  other  dwelling  in  London  contains  such 
■  Ah!  is  not  that  his  footstep  on  the  stairs?" 

A  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  room  door.  '^  Come  in!"  said 
Estridge. 

The  person  who  entered  was  not  lidiard,  as  the  priest  expected, 
but  a  female  servant  who,  since  her  girlhood,  had  lived  with  Father 
Estridge.  She  was  now  about  three-and-twenty  years  of  age — a 
lumpish,  half-idiotic  sort  of  womaq,  whom  incessant  watchfulness  and 
perpetual  scheming  had  gifted  with  cunning. 

"  So,  Hachael,"  said  Estridge,  "you  are  come  home  at  last.  I  am 
sorry,  my  girl,  you  should  have  been  out  in  such  weather.  I'm  right 
glad  to  see  you  back.     Tell  me  everything." 

"  You'd  a'  seen  me  afore,  master,  had  there  been  any  danger,'' 
returned  the  girl,  running  her  front  finger  along  the  edge  of  her 
bonnet  to  throw  off  the  rain-drops  that  hung  there. 

"  I  know  it,  good  Rachad,"  rejoined  Estridge. 


weMher.  1  he  tempest  is  increasing;  tne  rain  comes  down  in  torrents;, 
die  lightning  grows  more  quick,  more  dazzling,  more  perilous;  and, 
liark!  the  dreadful  thunder  smites  our  roof,  as  though  it  would  hammer 
it  to  fragments.  It  is  very  late.  Lidiard  must  be  in  his  room.  I 
will  even  now  go  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  fathom  his  secret. 

With  this  view,  Father  Estridge  repaired  to  lidiard's  apartment* 
Having  knodced,  and  received  no  answer,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
walked  in.  No  one  was  there.  The  terrors  of  the  night  had  not 
kept  the  young  man  in  door.  ^  I  will  sit  up  for  him,"  ejaculated 
Estridge,  **  though  he  has  the  means  of  admitting  himself.  If  possible, 
I  will  tempt  him  to  repose  confidence  in  me." 

Estridge  accordingly  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hoar  on  the 
watch,  when  hearing  the  outer  door  opened,  he  presented  himself  in 
the  passage,  and  kindly  aocosted  Lidiard  as  he  entered,  enveloped 
in  his  cloak.  The  young  man  fell  back  for  a  moment  as  he  saw  his 
host;  but,  soon  recovering  ccHnposure,  he  passed  along  the  passage, 
and  woidd  have  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  own  chamb^,  had  he  not 
been  stopped  by  his  landlord. 

^' What,  not  a  single  word  of  greeting,  and  on  such  a  night,  tool" 
exolaimed  Estridge.  '^  As  I  knew  you  were  out  in  this  oommotioD  of 
the  elements,  I  have  remained  up  to  receive  you,  and  to  administer  to 
your  comforts." 

^'  Thank  you,"  replied  the  young  man;  ^'  but  aU  I  want  to-night  is 
my  bed." 

**  Tou  have  not  supped,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Estridge;  **£c^  you 
look  pale  and  exhausted.  I  am  sure  you  need  refreshment.  Cimt 
to  my  room;  you  will  there  find  food  and  a  fire." 
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^  I  do  not  need  titem,*'  said  Lidiard.    '^Let  me  pass,  I  b^." 

**  Comey*  punned  the  priest^  laying  hia  hmd  on  Lizard's  arm,  '^  do 
not  thus  cast  oflTtheweU-meont  offices  of  a  friend  Depend  on  it,  yon 
win  sleep  the  better  after  being  refreshed  with  meat  and  drink." 

''Let  me  pass,  I  say^  thundered  the  young  man,  impatiently 
poahing  his  host  aside,  and  rushing  up  the  stairs  to  his  own  room, 
festridge  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  he  heard  the  door  of  his 
lodger's  ehamber  locked* 

«<  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  ihisr  thought  Estridge.  "*  His 
abaence  till  such  an  hour  on  such  a  night— his  perturbation — his  de* 
termination  to  be  akme^  are  all  unacootmtable;  and  the  roughness  of 
Ids  manner  to  me  personaHy,  bodes  no  good.  I  am  all  impatience^- 
aH  apprehension.  But  I  must  endeavour  to  lull  my  disquietude  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night." 

Wiih  this  reflectioDy  the  priest  retired  to  his  bed,  though  not  to 
deep. 

In  the  morning,  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Temple  Bar  was  in 
eommoticm.  One  of  the  heads  on  the  gate  was  missing,  and  conjee* 
tore  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  disappearance.  That  it  should  be 
di^teoed,  could  not  be  attributed  to  ^e  turbulence  of  the  preceding 
ni^t;  for  the  yiolent  thunder  and  lightning  had  been  accompanied  by 
very  little  wind,  and  neither  of  the  other  heads  were  in  the  least  slulken 
from  their  positicm.  Besides,  they  had  only  recently  been  fixed  on 
llie  qi^ikes,  and  were  so  firmly  placed  as  not  to  be  easily  dislodged. 
Kiquiry  was  made  in  every  dnection;  but  no  information  could  be 
gamed.  One  of  the  neighbours,  indeed,  a  drunken  fellow,  pretended 
that  as  he  was  returning  home  at  a  late  hour,  he  had  seen,  or  imagined 
he  had  seen,  during  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  taO,  dim  figure  on  the 
summit  of  the  gate;  but  the  gleam  was  only  momentary,  and  the 
quickfy-sucoeeding  darkness  v^ed  the  olgect  from  his  view.  This 
story  was  not  believed,  especially  as  the  au^ority  was  so  doubtful;  it 
was  held  to  be  one  of  those  marvellous  relations  incident  to  every  un* 
aooonntaUe  event.  How,  indeed,  could  any  person  scale  such  a  place 
as  iJie  Bar  without  bidders?  and  had  ladders  been  used,  the  watchmen 
mnst  have  seen  them.  That  the  head  could  nowhere  be  founds  was 
certain;  but  the  ghostly  story  of  the  tall,  dim  figure  on  the  summit  of 
the  gate,  obtained  no  credence.  It  was  evidently  the  morning  dream 
of  a  drunkard.  Young  Lidiard  appeared  as  busy  as  others  in  endea- 
Tooring  to  fathom  the  mystery;  but  investigation  was  fruitless. 

The  drcumstancet,  however,  in  a  few  days  was  almost  forgotten, 
except  by  Estridge^  to  whom  it  caused  considerable  alarm.  £Qs  un- 
easineas  visibly  increased,  and  he  estranged  himself  more  and  more 
from  his  lodger.  This  was  attributed  by  Lidiard  to  resentment  atthe 
impetuons  conduct  he  had  shewn  to  his  host  on  the  night  of  the  storm, 
when  exhaustion  and  weariness  had  overcome  his  usual  good  manners; 
and  he  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  make  some  apokigy  for  hia 
ndeness.  But  all  his  applications  for  an  interview  were  met  by 
excuses  that  the  priest  was  engaged  in  s^nritnal  matters^  or  was  not  at 
home.  Lidiard,  therefore,  trusted  that  dianoe  would  famish  the 
means  of  reconcilement. 

One  afternoon,  while  taking  his  dinner  at  a  tavern,  the  young  man, 
who  was  now  more  frequently  abroad  during  day-lame^  saw  in  the 
Gazette  a  reward  offered  for  the  i^rehension  of  a  man  who  had  com- 
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mitted  felony.  The  minute  description  of  the  delinquent's  person  and 
age  (thirty-five  years)  arrested  Lidiard's  attentionj  and  it  was  more- 
over stated,  that  the  accused  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  either  in 
London,  or  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  objects  which  drew  Lidiard  to 
town  was  to  himt  out  a  man  whose  personal  characteristics,  as  they 
had  been  stated  to  him,  were  identical  with  those  in  the  advertise' 
ment.  It  was  not,  however,  in  reference  to  this  felony  that  Lidiard 
desired  to  find  the  person  in  question;  afar  different  motive  instigated 
him;  and  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  see  the  fugitive  before  he 
should  be  captured  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  But  what  measures 
could  he  adopt  to  approach  an  individual  so  closely  concealed? 

"  Shall  I  consult  my  landlord?"  thought  Lidiard.  "  He  is  a  man 
who,  from  his  advanced  age,  must  have  seen  much  of  the  worid. 
As  the  fugitive  is  of  our  own  religion,  Estridge  may  be  the  mtens  of 
bringing  us  together,  m  try  him;  that  is,  if  hell  give  me  an  inter- 
view, which  his  late  reserved  and  distant  conduct  almost  forbids  me 
to  hope." 

Resolving,  however,  to  make  the  attempt,  Lidiard  procnred  a  copy 
of  the  Gazette,  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  having  sent  a  pressing 
request  to  Estridge,  was,  after  a  time,  summoned  by  Rachael  to  the 
priest's  sitting-room. 

"  I  have  intruded  on  you,  reverend  Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he 
went  into  the  priest's  presence,  "  to  ask  your  counsel  on  a  matter 
touching  which  I  feel  great  anxiety.  But  first,  let  me  crave  pardon 
for  my  rudeness  on  the  night  when  yon  were  so  good  as  to  sit  up  for 
me,  and  when  your  profiered  civilities  were  uncourteoualy  repelled. 
Your  charitj,  I  hope,  will  find  some  palliation  for  my  conduct  in  the 
fatigue  I  then  suffered,  and  in  my  long  exposure  to  the  roughest 
weather  I  was  ever  out  in.     Forgive  me,  I  pray," 

"  Enough,"  replied  the  priest,  extending  his  hand,  which  the  other 
grasped.  "  Let  us  not  again  advert  to  the  subject.  In  what  way  can 
I  now  serve  you?" 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  noticed,"  pursued  Lidiard,  "  that  I  am  a 
stranger  in  London,  and  that  I  pass  my  time  solitarily.  Perhaps,  yon 
may  have  wondered  what  brings  me  hither.  I  will  tell  you.  I  have 
an  anxious  and  pressing  motive  to  trace  out  an  individual,  who  I 
believe  is  lurking  somewhere  in  this  great  wilderness  of  houses.  Like 
you  and  I,  he  is  of  the  Bomish  church;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that,  in  your  priestly  character,  you  may  have  a  much  wider  circle  of 
acquaintance  among  the  limited  number  of  adherents  to  our  persecuted 
faith  at  present  in  London,  than  a  mere  layman  can  boast." 

"  Very  likely,"  responded  Estridge.  "  But  who  is  the  man  of 
whom  you  are  in  search?" 

"  Wby,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Lis  fame  is  not  very  good  at  present," 
rejdied  Lidiard.  "  In  this  paper,"  he  continued,  handing  the  Gazette 
to  Estridge,  "  you  will  see  not  only  the  offence  he  is  charged  with, 
and  that  he  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Brabant,  bat  a  statement  of  hia 
religion,  and  a  d^cription  of  his  person." 

Estridge  took  the  paper,  and  read  the  advertisement  two  or  three 
times  attentively,  as  if  he  would  get  it  by  heart  "  I  know  this  man," 
said  he.     "  For  what  purpose  do  you  require  to  see  him?" 

Lidiard  paused  for  some  little  time.  At  length  he  said  in  rather  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  Why,  it  seems  that  he  has  been  hunted  from  placa 
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to  place,  perhaps  by  protestant  malignitj.  The  charge  of  felony  may 
be  tramped  up  against  him.  The  persecution  of  bigotry  is  without 
limit,     I  would  bring  him  rest." 

The  priest  scanned  his  lodger's  features  as  though  he  would  look  into 
his  very  souL  "  Good!"  said  he.  *^  You  shall  see  Brabant  to-morrow 
evening  at  this  time." 

"  Where?"  eagerly  demanded  Lidiard. 

"  Here,"  replied  the  priest  **  That  Brabant  is  unhappy,  I  have 
long  perceived;  though  I  cannot  believe  he  has  sinned  so  deeply  as 
this  paper  states.  I  will  bring  him  to  confession.  Whatever  may  be 
his  guilt,  much  or  little,  he  must  not  want  for  spiritual  comfort;  after 
which,  you  may,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  fulfil  your  views  by  insuring 
his  secular  repose." 

^*  Leave  that  to  me,  good  father,"  rejoined  Lidiard.  ^'  K  you  send 
him  to  my  room  after  your  sacred  ministrations  are  over,  it  will  be 
enough." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Estridge.  "  You  'will  now,  my  good 
fnend,  excuse  me  if  I  say,  that  business  of  an  urgent  nature  requires 
me  to  be  alone." 

**  Do  not  let  me  be  a  trespasser,"  said  the  young  man,  retiring. 

Then  I  shall  see  you  and  Brabant  to-morrow  evening?" 
Yes;  good  night" 

Lidiard  returned  to  his  own  room,  not  a  little  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  London  was  so  near  fruition.  He 
Mt  some  time  in  meditation.  It  grew  late.  The  house  was  perfectly 
quiet  He  lay  down  in  his  bed;  but  without  offering  up  his  usual 
prayers.  The  night  passed  without  bringing  him  sleep;  and  he  was 
glad  when  morning  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  him  to  rise.  Rachael 
placed  his  breakfast  before  him,  but  he  could  not  eat;  and  though  the 
girl  watched  him  narrowly,  his  mind  was  too  much  pre-occupied  to 
permit  his  noticing  her  keen  scrutiny.  Mid-day  passed,  and  evening 
drew  nigh.  Lidiard  sat  at  his  window  to  watdi  for  the  approach  of 
him  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  expect.  But  np  one  came,  nor  did 
he  see  anything  of  Estridge.  At  length,  tormented  with  suspense,  he 
rang  his  bell,  and  brought  Rachael  to  his  room« 

**  Can  I  see  your  master?"  inquired  he. 

"Master!"  echoed  the  girl.  "Why,  bless  you.  Sir,  master  took 
and  went  out  of  town — ^a  matter  of  ten  miles  off— very  early  this 
morning.     Didn't  you  know  it?"  * 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Lidiard.  "  He  is  gone  for  Brabant,"  thought 
he  to  himself.  Then  addressing  Rachael,  he  said,  "  You  expect  him 
back  every  moment,  don't  you?" 

"Dear  me,  no!"  was  the  reply.  "He  is  very  poorly — ^very  bad; 
and  is  gone  into  the  country  for  change  of  air.  He  won't  come  home 
for  a  matter  of  three  weeks." 

Lidiard  could  hardly  beUeve  his  ears.  "Why,"  said  he,  "your 
master  made  an  appointment  with  me  for  this  very  evening.  Strange 
that  he  should  c^part  without  any  explanation!  Did  he  leave  no 
message  for  me?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  girl. 

"I  fear  I  have  acted  unwisely,"  said  Lidiard  to  himself,  when 
Rachael  had  left  the  room.  "  I  have  played  into  Brabant's  hands. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  Estridge  has  gone  to  put  his  man  on  the  alert 
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What  foDjry  what  madness,  could  hare  possessed  me  to  disdoee  mj 
wish  to  any  one?    Chirse  on  mj  stupidity!    I  have  foiled  mys^!" 

In  such  bitter  reflections  and  self-upbraidings^  the  joung  man 
passed  the  fame  till  after  midnight.  He  thought  not  of  going  to  bed» 
weary  as  the  preceding  night's  sleeplessness  had  made  him*  As  he 
sat  wrapped  in  painful  meditations,  he  heard  a  key  turned  stealthily 
in  the  street-door,  followed  by  cautious  footsteps  along  the  passage, 
and  down  the  kitchen  stairs.  **  Who  can  this  be  at  such  an  hour?^ 
thought  the  young  man.  '<  Estridge?  No.  Why  should  he  enter 
his  own  house  like  a  night-thief?  And  yet  let  me  not  be  too  hasty 
in  conclusions.  He  has  played  me  falsely,  that's  evident.  A  man 
who  commits  <me  deception,  will  practise  another.  Who  is  this 
Estridge?  A  priest?  I  begin  to  doubt  it.  The  maimer  of  his  file 
difiers  from  that  of  eveiy  clergyman  I  have  known.  The  story  of  his 
haying  gone  into  the  country  may  be  a  lie  of  that  sinister-looking 
wench.  If  I  thought  it  was  he  who  had  just  entered  the  house,  I 
would  confront  him  at  all  hazards,  and  rebuke  his  duplicity.  Ay,  and 
I  wiil  go  down,  come  what,  come  may,"  continued  he^  starting  on  his 
feet  "My  ear  traced  the  steps  to  the  kitchen.  Better  anything 
than  this  bewildering  suspense  I  If  the  stealthy  visitant  be  indeed 
Estridge,  I  will  never  leave  him  till  he  has  put  Brabant  in  my  power.* 

Lddiard  now  took  off  his  shoes,  and  descended  the  stairs  on  tip-toe, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  kitchen-door.  Had  it  been  locked,  he  was  pre- 
pared, in  the  frenxy  of  his  excitement,  to  burst  it  open*  On  turning 
the  handle,  however,  the  door  gave  way,  and  he  entered.  Estridge 
was,  indeed,  there;  but  though  his  aspect  differed  from  that  which  he 
usually  had,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  recognising  him.  A  tem- 
porary bed  was  at  his  side;  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  off;  and  a  wig 
of  grey  hair  lay  on  the  table.  Estridge,  moreover,  looked  consider- 
ably younger  than  lidiard  had  ever  seen  him. 

Confounded  as  the  man  was,  he  sought  to  mask,  by  an  indignant 
manner,  the  effect  of  his  surprise  at  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  iatm- 
aicm.  "  How  dare  you,  sir,"  vociferated  he  to  Lidiard,  in  a  tone  veiT 
different  from  what  he  had  before  assumed — "  how  dare  yon  breiK 
in  on  my  privacy  in  this  way?" 

"  Mr.  Estridge,"  said  Lidiard,  with  forced  calmness,  between  his 
set  teeth,  **  you  have  deceived  me  in  two  things.  Firstly,  by  pro- 
mising I  should  meet  you  and  Brabant  this  evening;  and  secondly,  by 
instructing  your  servatit  to  say  you  had  gone  to  the  country  for  three 
weeks.  Sir,  you  are  a  liar — a  mean  liar! — your  assumption  of  priest- 
hood is  also  a  lie.  Nay,  do  not  start,  nor  attempt  to  bully  me,  §at 
worse  sounds  are  yet  to  ring  in  your  ears.  Yillainl  I  suspect,  fivra 
your  present  appearance,  that  you  are  Brabant  himself— though  even 
that  name  is  a  ^u£9ing  alias!" 

"  Mr.  Lidiard,"  returned  Estridge,  in  a  trembling  and  broken  voices 
<<  you  talk  wildly — you  know  not  what  you  say." 

"  It  is  just  possible,  sir,"  responded  the  young  man,  ^  that  I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  sumuse.  If  so^  I  will  make  a  humble  atonement, 
craving  pardon  at  your  very  feet;  for  I  am  sadly  bewildered  with 
long  suflering,  and  may  be  rash — very  rash.  God  help  me!  But  the 
matter  may  be  tested,  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  my  room." 

''  I  will  not  be  disturbed  at  my  hour  of  rest,"  said  Estridge.  ''  Leave 
me,  sir.    I  refuse  to  go  with  you." 
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**  TbeHf  bj  the  heaven  above  us!  I  will  drag  yon  thither  by  the 
hair  of  yoor  head!  Mark  me!  I  am  desperate.  If  you  would  avoid 
the  &tid  acts  of  one  goaded  ahnost  to  madness — ^if  you  love  your  life, 
and  are  conscious  diat  I  accuse  you  wrongly-*come  with  me,  and  do 
not  tempt  me  to  Strang  you  thm  where  you  sit." 

^Tou  hector  in  brave  style,"  said  Estridge,  faintly;  ''but  you 
foffget  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another." 

**  Wretch!"  vociferated  Lidiard,  seizing  the  other  by  the  throat, 
aPod  lifting  him  from  his  chair  with  almost  superhuman  strength-!- 

you  must,  you  skaliy  come  with  me!" 
Loose  your  grasp,  sir,  and  I  will  follow." 

Nay,  you  sbdl  go  before  me.     Out  of  my  sight  yon  do  not  pass, 
tifl  you  and  I  have  had  fiirther  discourse." 

As  the  two  men  ascended  the  stairs,  Bachael,  who  had  overheard 
dwir  loud  altercation,  fc^owed  them  at  a  distance,  and,  on  their  enter- 
ing Lidiard*s  room,  planted  herself  at  the  door,  and  listened  intently 
to  what  was  gmng  oa.  Faithful  to  her  master,  she  had  taken  a  loaded 
pistol,  either  to  use  hersdf,  in  case  of  extremity,  or  to  put  into 
Estridge's  hands. 

^  Now,"  said  Lidiard,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  when  the  door  had  dosed 
QO  Idm  and  his  landlord — ''  now,  I  will  soon  ascertain  if  my  su^cion 
Is  eorrect."  Taking  a  lamp  from  his  table,  he  unlocked  a  ck>set,  and 
drew  a  bladt  cloth  £pom  an  object  placed  there,  when  the  head  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  summit  of  Temple  Bar,  was  disclosed. 
^  Look  here!  look  here!"  gasped  he. 

Estridge's  eyes  fell  on  the  grim  rehc,  whidi  could  easily  be  identified 
by  a  peculiar  scar  on  the  forehead,  inflicted  on  ihe  deceased  when 
fighting,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  against  the  butcher,  Cumber- 
kmdy  for  the  miserable  pretender.  One  glance  was  enough:  Estridge's 
eye-lids  dropped;  his  countenance  changed;  he  shrieked  with  dismay; 
and  sank  on  a  seat,  uttering  incoherent  exdamations  of  despair. 

^  I  am  right!"  shouted  Lidiard.  **  Thou  art  hel  Murderer,  your 
time  is  come!  Here  is  a  fearful  witness  of  your  treadiery — sordid, 
base^  degmenXe  treachery,  for  filthy  gold!  I  am  your  victim's  son. 
Ah,  now  you  know  my  real  name,  as  Iknowifoiirf/^ 

^  Mercy,  mercy!"  ejaculated  Estridge,  filling  on  his  knees. 

**  You  supplicate  in  vain,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  with  features 
defermed  by  passion,  and  eyes  glaring  with  an  almost  insane  ez- 

CBsion.  *<  My  &ther^s  ^irit  sees  me,  and  donands  a  sacrifice.  I 
e  rescued  his  head  fran  the  infamy  of  public  exposure,  and  will 
now  wreak  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  desttoyer.  Had  yon  not  betrayed 
Ami  who  traated  in  you,  he  might  now  be  living.  O,  that  I  had  heen 
willihiml  See,  how  ahort-si^^ted  is  treachery!  Abandoned  by  your 
par^  for  perfidy,  yon  have  been  driven  to  eke  out  a  miserable  exkt- 
enoe  by  febnions  practices;  and  unerring  Fate  has  guided  my  blind 
steps  to  your  very  door.  If  yon  have  grace  to  pray»  pray  now,"  he 
eootinned,  taran&hing  a  poniard;  ^  for,  by  the  blessed  sainto  in 
heaven,  yon  shall  not  live  many  minutes  r 

Estridge  was  convulsed  with  terror.  One  chance,  however,  re- 
mained for  escape.  The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open  from  with- 
out by  Raohael,  and,  darting  towards  it,  Estridge  received  a  pistol 
firom  the  girl's  hand.  But,  even  thus  armed,  he  dared  not  turn  on 
his  assailant;  but,  mad  with  the  spasms  of  fear,  rushed  headlong  down 
the  stairs.    Lidiard  foUowed  him  at  equal  speed. 
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A  dead  silence  ensued.  The  girl  kept  her  post.  Hour  after 
hour  did  she  remain  in  breathless  agonj.  Nothing  occurred  to  break 
the  loneliness  of  the  night. 

At  last,  resolved  to  know  the  worst,  she  descended  to  the  kitchen. 
The  melancholy,  ghost-like  dawn,  was  making  its  first  shivering  ap- 
proaches. It  was  a  solemn  hour  for  so  dreadful  a  quest.  Ko  human 
being  was  there.  She  went  to  the  outer  door,  and  found  it  bolted  inside. 
She  next  examined  the  parlours  and  the  cellars.  Lake  the  rest,  all 
i^as  quiet  and  empty.  She  went  again  to  Lidiard's  room,  and  there 
her  terror  was  increased  on  seeing  the  ghastly  head.  AU  was  drear 
perplexity  and  horror! 

Rachael  remained  at  home  the  entire  succeeding  day;  but  as  night 
came  on,  she  abandoned  the  place  over  which  a  spell  seemed  to  hover. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  neighbours,  day  after  day  passed,  and 
Estridge's  house  was  not  unclosed,  nor  did  a  soul  go  in  or  come  out. 
So  strange  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  become  the  subject  of  much 
wondering  conversation;  and  at  last,  on  application  being  made  to  a 
magistrate,  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the  dwelling  searched. 
Every  room  was  furnished;  but  they  were  untenanted.  What  could 
it  all  mean?  But  the  greatest  surprise  was  the  discovery  of  the  head 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  Bar.  Extensive  inquiry  was  made; 
though  nothing  to  elucidate  the  mystery  came  to  light;  and  for  years 
the  deserted  house,  and  the  Jacobite's  head,  furnished  food  for  go^p 
.and  wonder,  and  for  the  speculations  of  writers  in  newspapers,  of 
ballad-mongers,  and  of  pamphleteers,  some  of  whom  ascribed  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  tenant,  servant,  and  lodger,  to  the  witchcraft 
of  the  scarlet  lady  of  Babylon,  and  others  to  the  personal  agency  of 
his  Satanic  majesty. 


About  twenty  years  after  the  above  event,  as  some  workmen  were 
excavating  the  ground  near  Temple  Bar,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
«ewer,  they  broke  into  a  subterranean  chamber  curiously  fashioned, 
and  which,  from  the  remains  of  an  altar,  had  probably  been  used  by 
recusants,  as  a  hidden  place  of  worship.  In  this  apartment  two 
skeletons  were  found;  a  rusty  knife  or  dagger,  and  a  pistol  were  lying 
beside  them.  On  searching  further,  the  men  discovered  a  door  made 
of  strong  quarterings  filled  with  bricks  on  edge,  firmly  cemented,  and 
evidently  contrived  to  look  like  the  wall,  and  elude  observation.  On 
pushing  this,  the  rusty  hinges  gave  way,  and  further  examination 
shewed  that  the  door  had  been  formerly  opened  and  closed  by  a  spring. 
An  entrance  was  now  gained  into  other  vaults,  the  course  of  which  being 
pursued,  led  to  the  cellars  belonging  to  a  house  in  a  court  near  Shire 
Lane.  This  house  was  identified  as  the  one  wherein  the  mysterious 
transaction  of  1746  had  occurred.  It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that 
Estridge,  knowing  of  this  place  of  refuge,  had  taken  the  house  which 
•commanded  it;  and  being  pursued  by  Lidiard,  had  flown  thither, 
though  not  quickly  enough  to  gain  the  sanctuary  so  as  to  exclude  his 
enemy.  In  this  deep  and  hidden  recess,  the  opponents  had  probably 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  each  other.* 

*  An  old  sabterranean  catholic  chapel  vas  lately  discovered  imder  a  house  in 
the  city,  which  had  most  likely  been  used  as  a  secret  place  of  worship  by  recusants 
daring  the  severe  persecution  of  the  papists.    (See  "  The  Year  Book.") 
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TheSiage»Coach;or,ikeRoadoflAfe.  ByJohnMiOs^JEsq.  3  vols,  CoUntnu 
^-It  u  not  more  true  that-  ^  all  the  world*s  a  stage,"  than  that  all  the  world*s 
a  stage-ooach ;  and  Shakspere  would  douhtless  have  said  the  one  thing  as  well 
as  the  other,  if  he  had  enjojed  the  advantage  possessed  hy  Mr.  Mills,  of  living 
in  an  age  when  the  stage-coach  was  not  unjustly  ranked  among  modem 
miracles  of  improvement,  as  an  approach  within  a  hair*s  breadth  of  perfect- 
ibHitv — when,  in  short,  it  was  very  prc^>erly  numbered  among  the  invalu* 
able  institutions  of  this  favoured  country. 

There  are,  in  the  manifold  chrcumstances  attending  the  start  and  manage- 
ment of  the  stage-coach,  in  the  associations  connected  with  its  comings  and 
goings,  with  its  triumphs  and  its  upsets — its  passengers  inside  and  out,  its 
constant  relays  and  ever-chang^^  drivers,  its  hangers-on  and  helpers  infinite 
— a  series  of  pictures  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  so  many  component 
parts  of  a  representation  of  human  life ;  we  see,  as  the  machinery  passes,  th& 
dust  of  Time  and  the  rolling  wheels  of  Destiny.  The  ''  Road,**  m  ftct,  is  a 
realization,  and  an  exact  one  enough,  of  the  way  of  the  world. 

But,  alas  I— for  it  is  impossible  to  make  mention  of  a  stage-ooach  in  these 
^jjB  without  having  speedy  resource  to  this  expressive  interjection, — ^Alas ! — 
Why,  it  Boimds  like  the  name  of  one  of  the  comparatively  few  forlorn  and 
lingering  runners  yet  left  on  the  Queen*s  drearier  highwaj^ !  The  exclamation 
folfows  the  idea  of  the  coach,  like  its  title.  It  Is  high-time  to  obliterate  the 
names  of  the  remaining  vehicles ;  to  rechristen  the  remnant  of  the  mighty 
and  fiur-exten(Unff  line  of  the  long-stagers ;  to  paint  out  the  ^  Regulator, 
the  "  Champion,  and  the  "  Triumph,"  wherever  we  find  the  words — substi- 
tuting in  conspicuous  letters  the  distinctive  appellations  of  the  *^  Heu  Mlhi  V* 
the  **Woe-is-mer  and  the  "All-dickey!" 

As  the  old  York  waggon  was  to  its  successors,  the  '*  Celerity"  and  the 
'^  Alert" — so  have  these  in  turn  become  to  the  "  Flash  of  Lightning,"  by 
which  we  now  travel. 

What  a  flash,  crash,  and  dash  were  there  in  the  flying  stage-coach  of  our 
boyhood ;  and  what  a  dull,  dingy  creeper  it  seems  now.  It  looks  ever  to  the 
criticising  and  pitying  eye  as  though  it  had  started  long  after  its  proper  time, 
and  was  mdustnously  trying  to  be  too  late— with  every  chance  in  that  respect 
of  being  perfectly  successful. 

Notmng  reminds  us  so  forcibly  of  the  astonishing  onward  progress  of  things 
—of  tile  amazing  rapidity  with  which  we  are  leaving  the  rast  behind,  and 
rushing,  whUe  we  are  ^et  but  the  Present,  into  the  actual  Future — as  the 
stage-coach,  when  makmg  its  daily  movement  as  of  old  towards  some  scarce 
road,  which  the  rail,  strange  to  say,  has  not  yet  reached. 

But  though  the  glory  of  stage-coaching  £uro])e  be  extinguished  for  ever — 
or,  as  Wordsworth  may  be  supposed  to  sing,  in  his  great  ode — 

"  What  though  the  glory  that  was  once  so  bright. 
Be  now  for  ever  Tsmsh'd  from  my  sight ; 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  glory  in  the  *  Gem,'  and  splendour  in  the  '  Flower,' " 

the  road  of  life,  as  Mr.  Mills  calls  it,  runs  on  still ;  and  as  the  wise  philosophy 
learned  upon  it,  should  be,  to  turn  everything  to  the  best  account,  so  here  we 
have  the  staffe-coach  doing  duty  in  another  capacity,  and  serving  as  a  literary 
vehicle  for  til  passengers  who  happen  to  have  strong  predilections  for  romance 
and  revelry,  and  are  disposed  to  seek  all  sorts  of  flying  adventures,  by  dint  of 
sitting  quietly  in  the  summer-shade  up  to  the  very  ejres  in  *^  lieht  reading." 

How  much  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  vehicle  of  untimely  neffiect,  the  stage- 
ooach  is  becoming,  we  gather  from  the  very  opening  lines  of  tnese  tales  of  the- 
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road,  descriptire  of  the  soene  amidst  which  thej  are  told.  Fancy  aa  old  inn 
in  tibe  vicinitj  of  Aldgate,  the  entrance  lust  sufficiently  wide  to  adndt  a  condi, 
the  outside  passengers  hendinir  their  heads  low  to  escape  that  wdl-known 
&vour,  **  a  bumper  at  parting ;  the  building,  a  contracted  oblong,  of  great 
height,  with  large  gable-ends  jutting  out  everywhere— «n  old  wide,  carred, 
smoke-black  balconjr  running  across  midway,  exhibiting  a  £uled  crealdng  agn 
:— corridors  sweeping  through  the  edificci  nanked  with  doors  whose  numben 
bear  a  sad  disproportion  to  the  scarcity  of  inmates — the  yard  hayiiig  iti  large 
stables,  whh  empty  stalls.  Scarcely  a  flattened  straw  remains  upon  the 
sunken  bricks ;  a  bettered  hom-lantem  still  hangs  in  one  of  the  abandosied 
places,  and  blue  mould  stifles  up  the  inch  of  candle  that  remains  unoansomed 
m  the  socket  In  tikis  moumml  and  desolate  desenption,  how  plainly  w« 
read  the  triumph  of  the  Railway — the  downfidl  of  the  Coach  1  The  spot  owy 
be  further  seen  in  the  portruts  of  two  of  its  tenants.    The  first,  John  Hogg^^ 

**  A  man  slowly  descended  a  ladder,  from  a  hay-loft  oyer  one  of  the  stalls  Jnst 
described,  and,  with  a  lasy  yawn,  lifted  his  hands  aboye  his  head,  and  stretched  hia 
legs  upon  the  payement  He  was  short  and  sturdy  built,  with  shins  tbit  indined 
to  form  a  cnrye.  His  head  seemed  placed  upon  his  shoulders  aa  if  Nature  had 
economized,  and  ^spensed  with  the  saperfluity  of  a  neek.  Crisp  hair  stood  upon 
his  head, '  like  quills  upon  the  f^etfbl  porcupine.'  One  fall  black  eye  alone  per- 
fonned  the  office  of  yisioii,  the  other  baring  been  cut  out  with  the  thong  of  a  fionr- 
in-hand  whip,  intended  by  a  novice  to  lift  a  stinging  fly  from  the  tip  of  a  leader'a 
ear.  His  arms  were  so  long  that  when  standing  upright  he  could  polish  the  knees 
-of  his  drab  breeches — a  habit  yery  constantly  practised  by  him.  A  round  grassy 
cloth  cap,  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head,  gave  him  a  careless,  swaggering  appear- 
ance ;  while  a  bright  scarlet  neckerchi^  twisted  once  round  "v^re  his  throsi 
ought  to  have  been,  added  to  the  knowing,  ostlerish  costume.** 

The  second,  one  Mr.  Wirkem,  of  whose  office  in  connexion  with  a  coadi, 
there  can  be  no  more  mistake  than  in  the  other  case ;  albeit,  he  is  jolly  to  ^ 
last,  in  spite  of  the  foul  fiend.  Steam. 

**  The  speaker  was  a  tall,  corpulent  man,  who  had  entered  the  room  nnperceiyed 
by  the  soliloquizer.  His  ruddy,  weather-beaten  visage  was  partly  shaded  by  a 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  bat,  and  a  fat  double-chin  was  encased  in  the  ample 
folds  of  a  blue-spotted  shawL  A  long  striped  waistcoat,  approaching  his  knees, 
was  buttoned  closely  over  a  portly  body,  and  a  pair  of  drab  breeches,  with  finm- 
coloured  ribands  dangling  in  graceful  negligence  at  the  knees,  adorned  a  couple  of 
tabby-looking  legs.  The  coat,  which  aiforded  protection  not  only  to  his  ample 
shoulders,  but  to  his  heels,  was  of  faded  brown,  and  hi^y-polished  laced-up  shoes 
completed  the  attire.'* 

It  is  in  such  an  inn,  in  company  suited  to  this  pair —  (a  free-and-easy 
congregation  of  whips  who  have  seen  better  days,  but  much  of  everythinff  in 
the  world,  both  in  town  and  country)  that  the  adventures  are  related  which 
bear  so  apUy  the  designation  of  the  ^^Koad  of  Life.**  Each  of  a  score  assembled, 
in  turn  relates  his  tale  of  sad  or  jolly  experience — ^the  fox-hunter  succeeds  to 
the  cad,  the  swell  follows  the  ostler — ^the  crack  of  the  whip  is  heard  in  all,  and 
scraps  of  characteristic  conversation  fill  up  the  frequent  pauses  in  the  more 
romantic  and  connected  narrative.  The  result  is,  a  succession  of  tales,  fimdful 
and  facetious,  embracing  an  immense  variety  of  scenes,  incidents  and  cha- 
racters in  actual  life — together  with  others  of  a  more  polished  and  imaginative 
quality,  as  often  as  a  broken-down  gentleman  takes  his  turn  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  of  entertainment.  Of  this  latter  class,  is  a  tale  entitled  the 
Betrothed  (the  longest,  perhaps,  in  the  work),  containing  some  features  of 
painful  and  exciting,  if  scarcely  legitimate  interest ;  and  many  scenes  touched 
with  pathos,  or  dashed  with  brilliant  colour.  Freshness  and  animation  are 
over  all ;  and  the  fine  animal  spirits  of  the  writer,  though  naturally  at  their 
greatest  height  when  sporting-subjects  are  a-foot,  evidently  accompany  him 
throughout  his  ever-shifting  scene. 

All  the  subjects  and  descriptions  in  this  work  will  not  equally  charm  all 
parties,  but  in  their  variety  there  is  a  sure  resource.  £very  reader,  however, 
will  be  stmdc  with  the  grace  and  buoyancy  of  some  pages,  as  well  as  with  the 
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tendemeM  and  ientiment  of  others ;  ^oalities  which  Mr.  Ifills  can  not  only 
latRidace  into  proae,  but  ezerciae  m  Tcne,  as  a  short  specimen  of  the 
poetical  elegances,  scattered  through  the  stories,  like  flowers  if  the  road-side^ 
win  aenre  to  shew  :— 

"  Now,  while  love,  ssd  hope,  and  feefing. 
Into  ereiT  Ton  are  stealing. 

Say,  what  shall  I  with  books? 
Then,  dearest  ladj,  coine  with  mCf 
ru  not  neglect  jriukMophj, 

Bat  resd  it  in  Ay  looluk 

"  Evening  primroses  are  blowing ; 
Come,  and  since  no  star  is  growing, 

m  gaze  within  thine  eje ; 
Among  the  smiles  that  sparide  there. 
As  bnght  as  starli^t,  bot  more  fidr. 
Is  my  astronomy. 

**  We  will  wslk,  long  silent  hqan^ 
Brushing  dew  from  heavy  flow'rs ; 

And  thoagh  yon  tmrn  from  me. 
Low  bowing  with  a  bashful  grace, 
New  creeds  I'll  gather  from  thy  fiice 

Of  sweet  philotophy." 


nUBLAMD   AND   HEB  LAKES. 

A  Week  at  Kittamey.  By  Mr.aandMre.  S.  C.  HaO.  WUh  EngravtMgi. 
Ham. — ^The  large  and  handsome  work  frmn  the  same  pc^ular  and  feriue  source 
— **  Ireland,*'  W  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall — ^is,  we  hope,  fiuniliar  to  most  of 
cfOT  readers.  6j  its  illnstrations,  literary  and  pictoriat  it  has  claims  upon 
pennanent  favour,  as  its  authors  have  upon  public  natitude,  for  the  smrit  in 
which  they  have  executed  their  most  difficult  and  nonourable  task.  It  is  a 
hodk  whattk  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  English  and 
Uie  Irish  people.  It  indicates  a  feeling  which,  if  fairly  met  on  the  other  side  of 
St  George's  Channel,  can  hardly  fail  in  its  general  diffusion  to  hold  together 
the  two  sister-nations  in  a  bond  to  which  the  mere  letter  of  the  legblative 
nnioa  is  weakness  itself. 

The  amount  of  historical  and  statistical  information  drawn  within  the  scope 
of  the  varied  and  agreeaUe  narrative,  denotes  the  utmost  care  and  research ; 
the  extent  of  inquiry  into  the  influences  of  late  changes,  and  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  peasantry  under  the  many  forms  which  neglect  and 
oppression  take  in  that  much-suffering  country,  shews  with  what  zeal  and 
sympathy  personal  investigation  was  carried  on  throughout  the  island  by  its 
htenry  illustrators ;  whfle  the  felicitous  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life, 
the  fr'esh  and  vigorous  portraitures  of  character,  the  picturesque  sketches, 
whimsical  anecdotes,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  irresistiDle  examples  of  Irish 
pathos  as  well  as  humour,  evince  the  hs|ypiest  union  in  the  two  authors  of 
qualities  rarely  found,  but  most  essential  in  their  fullest  force  to  the  production 
of  a  clear,  bold,  animated,  and  impartial  work  upon  Ireland. 

In  the  ^  Week  at  Killamey,'*  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  chapter  of  the  large 
work,  amplifled  and  made  complete,  so  as  to  be  better  adapted  lor  its  purpose 
— that  or  serving  as  companion  to  the  Lakes — ^than  the  work  whence  it  is 
chiefly  derived  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be.  It  is  in  truth  a  ffuide-book 
to  K]llamey*s  famous  waters ;  and  by  its  superior  beauty — ^beauty  both  of  the 
pen  and  the  pencil  —  hr  outshining'  the  united  radiance  of  all  guide-books 
hitherto  devised — is  worthy  to  represent  the  splendours  of  the  matchless  lakes 
themselves. 

There  are  frequent  traces  in  these  agreeable  pages  that  due  pains  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy  upon  points  on  which  it  is  imperatively  essential  to 
the  tourist ;  the  advice  and  instruction  given  are  manifestly  the  result  of  much 
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experience,  and  prudent  calculation  and  reflection ;  while  the  exposition  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  the  interest  discoverable  on  the  routes,  and  the 
ease  and  convenience  with  which  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  excnnions 
may  be  taken,  are  well  calculated  to  heighten  our  already-elevated  impreasioiis 
of  Killamej,  and  to  stimulate  curiosity  m  its  favour. 

The  different  routes  to  the  far-famed  waters  are  pleasantly  described  and 
illustrated ;  engravings  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  of  the  road,  and  man 
come  in  aid  of  the  useful  work.  How  much  is  to  be  seen  in  a  day,  is  carelallT 
explained ;  and  beauties  are  so  parcelled  out,  that  abundant  as  they  are,  it  is 
clear  that  all  may  be  easily  viewed.  Then  the  historical  summaries  and 
references  are  just  of  the  proper  length ;  and  the  descriptive  accounts  are 
interspersed  with  those  literary  graces^snarkles  of  fancy  and  touches  of  deep 
and  natural  feeling— which  few  of  the  writers*  pages  are  without. 

For  one  passage,  we  have  promised  ourselves  a  little  space, — ^it  is  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  the  lady,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  indebted  for  sketches,  and 
pictures,  and  essays  now  very  numerous,  and  destined,  we  hope,  to  be  multi- 
plied for  years  to  come — ^writings  which  do  more  than  exhibit,  with  exquisite 
truth  and  discrimination,  the  Lish  habit  and  the  Irish  heart — ^they  are  as 
often  types  of  all  humanity,  and  expositors  of  the  heart  univeml. 

What  we  refer  to,  is  a  picture  of  that  which  every  tourist  is  pretty  sure  to 
encounter  at  the  Lakes — 

A  WET  DAY. 

•*  Pour— pour — ^pour  I — a  thorough  day  of  Killamey  rain — ppnr — ^ponr — poor— 
uaceaslDjdv  I  The  noble  trees^of  Mucross  absolutely  bend  beneath  the  weight  of 
waters.  The  cock  who  crowed  so  proudly  yesterday,  and  carried  his  tail  as  if  it 
were  a  Repeal-banner,  has  just  tottered  past,  his  crested  neck  stooped,  and  his 
long  feathers  trailing  in  the  mad ; — ^the  hens  have  disappeared  altogether.  The 
pigs  I — no  one  ever  did  see  a  pig  at  liberty  about  Cloghreen ; — compnlsatoiy  stajr- 
at-homes  I  Bat  there  is  a  pony  waiting  to  carry  some  one  ap  to  Mangerton — ^bis 
ears  laid  back,  and  the  water  flowing  down  bis  sides.  Three  of  the  glen  gtris, 
with  their  goats'-milk  and  potteen,  having  stood  for  at  least  two  hours  under  what, 
in  ordinary  weather,  would  *be  called  *the  shelter  of  the  trees,* — but  now  the  trees 
look  as  if  they  themselves  wanted  shelter.  And  so  the  glen  girls,  with  their  yellow 
streaming  hair,  and  piffgins  and  bottles,  and  cracked  tea- cups,  have  disappeared. 
Dill,  poor  little  fuzzy-faced  dog,  has  crept  into  the  parlour  wet  and  shivermg,  and 
is  now  looking  up  at  the  fire,  composed  of  logs  of  holly,  and  hage  lamps  of  tar^ — 
in  a  distrait  sort  of  way,  not  grinnmg  as  usual — ^the  nearest  approach  to  a  human 
laagh  we  ever  saw  on  a  dog's  face.  The  men  who  passed  and  repassed  yesterday, 
carrying  hampers  of  turf  slang  across  their  shoulders— what  has  become  of  them? 
Certainly,  they  did  not  hurry  at  their  occupation,  but  took  it  easy — ^"very  asy ;' 
loanging  along  in  a  somnambulist  sort  of  style,  indicative  of  a  strong  desire  lor 
repose.  A  few  of  the  village  children  have  passed  to  the  pretty  school ;  and  they 
hare  either  gallopped  through  the  rain  like  young  rough-shod  colts,  or  gone  in 
detachments— threes  and  foars,  sheltered  beneath  their  mother's  cloak — a  moving 
tent  of  grey  or  blue  cloth.  Everything  appears  shivering  and  nerveless — nature^ 
energies  seem  washed  away — ^the  calf  &at  was  '  mooing*  all  yesterday  to  its  mother 
has  not  the  spirit  now  to  move  its  tasselled  tail,  or  raise  its  ears,  or  ask  for  a  drop 
of  milk.  The  gentle,  patient '  fishing  gentleman,'  whom  three  yean  ago  we  left  in 
a  boat  on  Tore  Lake,  and  discovered  on  the  very  same  spot  this  summer — ^hc 
whose  name  is  never  mentioned  without  a  blessing,  has  come  forth,  looked  np, 
shook  his  head  twice  at  the  clouds,  then  disapp^ired  altogether,  to  tie  flics,  or 
perhaps  count,  as  we  have  been  doing,  the  numb^  of  rain-drops  hanging  fh»m  the 
window-fkame,  and  wondering  which  will  &11  first  A  little  shock-headed  girl* 
whose  wild  eyes  glitter  from  out  her  hair,  her  cloak  hanging  in  what  artists  call 
wet  drapery  around  her,  has  just  broaght  in  news  that  the  bri(^  is  under  water. . . 

"  How  different  is  the  soft  splashy  sound  of  the  bare-foot^  peasants,  who,  at 
long  intervals,  slop  past  the  windows,  to  the  sharp  clinkmg  pattens  of  English 
dwellers  in  country  villages ! . . . . 

'*  We  migrate  from  the  dwelliuff-house  to  the  covered  car.  It  is  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture wagon ;  and  though  the  wind  still  blows,  and  the  rain  still  pours,  we  heed 
neither,  but  drive  through  the  Mucross  Gate,  opened  by  the  civQ  Nolan.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Kerry  people  are  the  civilest  and  gentlest  in  all  Ireland— ever  ready 
and  good-natured.    It  pours  incessantly ;  yet  the  driver  Jerry,  heedless  of  the 
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ntn,  only  hopef  we  shall  get  a  view  of  somethiog,  for  we  desenre  it  The  hean- 
tilU  cows  are  groaped  uoder  the  trees  that  so  oft^  afford  them  shelter— hat  now 
each  leaf  is  a  water-spout  We  can  only  distingaish  the  outline  of  the  Ahbey— 
poor— poor — the  lake  has  overflowed  all  its  iMnks,  and  we  splash  throu^  the 
water  where  the  road  is  generally  hiffh  and  dry.  Suddenly,  as  we  arrive  at 
Brickeen  Bridge,  the  nun  ceases,  and  while  we  get  out  of  the  car  the  sun  bursts 
fixth  through  the  gorged  clouds ;  his  face  has  a  damp,  drowned  aspect,  yet  words 
eonvey  no  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  sudden  sunshine  on  the  landscape ;  the  view 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  created  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  by  the  sudden  burst  of 
ligiht,  is  magical ;  the  clouds  roll  np  the  mountains — woods,  hills,  valleys,  rocks, 
eweadesy  are  all  illuminated ;  but,  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  us  to  write  this 
liae^  the  sun  is  again  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  black  clouds ;  the  vapours  pour  down 
the  mountains,  and  we  are  thankful,  as  we  ought  to  be,  for  the  dielter  of  the 
'covered  ear.'  We  dash  through  the  drive  that  encircles  tbe  beautiful  demesne — 
np  hill  and  down  dale — Jerry  pausing  now  and  then,  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh !  den» 
bat  it  is  a  pity  I  dere  is  a  beautiful  view,  just  there ! — Well  praise  to  de  Almighty, 
but  it  is  a  wonderful  day  of  rain,  and  no  end  to  it'  We  get  out  at  Dinis  Island* 
and  walk  through  the  pouring  shower  to  the  best  point  for  seeing  the  Old  Weir. 
Ajl  that  is  tn£ed  worth  seeing — it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  we  have  ever 
glided  nnder  that  arch,  as  if  floating  on  air ;  the  mountain  streams  are  rushing 
down  on  every  side ;  they  have  roust* d  the  Iske ;  torrent  meets  torrent  in  fierce 
cneoonter ;  they  lash  each  other,  and  foam  and  raise  their  crested  heads,  until  the 
Old  Weir  Bridge  seems  to  sink  into  the  raging  flood.  It  is  really  very  glorious— 
*  well  worth  the  trouble* — ^yes,  certainly,  verv  well  worth  seeing,  although  it  be  of 
all  others  the  thing  in  nature  most  distasteful—a  beauty  in  a  pasaioo." 
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Lify  WrUings,  and  Mechamcal  Inveniums  of  Edmund  Cariwrigki,  D»D.t 
FM.S.  Who  may  now  be  the  &ther  of  the  living  poets  (properly  so  called) 
is  a  point  which  we  leave  the  reader  to  find  out ;  but  few  probaUy,  if  asked 
the  qneation  a  short  time  ago,  would  have  accorded  the  honours  of  seniority  in 
the  poetical  department  to  the  excellent  inventor  of  the  power-loom.  We 
believe,  however,  that  until  recently  the  wreath  due  to  the  eldest  living  poet 
would  have  been  justly  bestowed  on  Dr.  Cartwright. 

In  a  letter  addressed  in  later  years  to  James  Mont^pomeiy,  the  fine  old 
enthnsiast,  (for  such  he  was  to  the  kst,)  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  rightly 
hooomed  labourers  in  the  fields  of  science  that  England  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess,  dates  his  poeticid  paternity  Ax>m  the  year  1762.  It  was 
eifffat  Tears  afterwards  that  he  published  his  Armine  and  jElmra^  a  legendary 
tale  that  went  throuffh  seven  emtions  in  little  more  than  a  year,  at  a  time  (he 
sayi)  **  when  few  of  my  poetical  sons  now  living  could  have  held  a  pen  or 
probably  were  bom.'*  But  great  days  for  poets  tney  assuredly  were.  Seven 
editiona  in  a  twelvemonth !  To  be  sure,  we  are  to  recollect  that  poets  were 
scarce.  Having  but  few  bards,  men  were  obliged  to  muldply  editions  of  their 
soD^.  ^  When  I  first  appeared,**  says  j^od  old  Cartwright,  **  in  the 
poetical  horiaon,  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen  poets,  good  or  bad ;  now  the^  are 
as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  And  thence  comes  a  pauci^  of  editions ; 
for  in  our  day,  this  ballad  tale  of  the  school  of  ^  Edwin  and  Emma"  would 
hardly  arrive  at  a  second — ^yet  it  is  excellent  of  its  land,  and  is  veiT  rightly 
indoded  in  some  of  the  collections.  The  graceful  &ncy  of  the  following 
exhibits  its  spirit  fidrly : — 

**  If  haply  ttofOL  his  guarded  breast 
Should  steal  the  unsuspected  ngh. 
And  memory,  an  unbidden  guest. 
With  former  passions  fill*a  his  eye ; 

**  Then  pious  hope  and  duty  ^ised 
The  wisdom  of  th'  Unernng  Swav; 
And  whiie  his  qrc  to  heaven  he  raiteJ, 
lU  MiUnt  waiere  side  atooy.** 

TOL.  IV.  B  B 
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The  pleasing  powen  of  Cartwrigiit  as  a  poet  desearre  the  faonoazing  nimitaon 
they  have  found  in  this  interesting  Tolume ;  a  tribate  to^  and  reo(^  ol^  a  maa 
whose  daims  to  rememhranoe  are  founded  on  ftr  more  important  aefaieTemeiiti 
tiian  legendary  poems.  A  brief  acoount  of  Edmund  Cartwright  may  be  accept- 
able to  many  readers. 

Bom  in  1743,  be  entered  University  College,  Oxford ;  and  thongfa  eamestlT 
bent  towards  the  sea,  was  forced  to  exchange  dl  thoughts  of  the  quarter-decK 
for  the  feelings  belon^g  to  the  pulpit  Holding  two  linngs  sacoasRvely, 
in  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  he  was,  at  forty,  a  ooun^  p^nooi  ^obA 
something  of  a  poet ;  a  decided  Whi^,  and  a  contributor  to  toe  ^  Monthly 
Beview.**  Cartwri^t  wrote  the  critunsm  on  Cxabbe*a  first  poem,  and  ahio 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Jonnson*s  ^  lives  of  the  Poets.** 

In  1784,  bdnv  on  a  visit  at  Madock,  Arkwright*s  method  of  spinning  eotloa 
by  machineiy,  then  recently  established  in  the  neigfaboorfaood,  became  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  and,  with  Cartwridbt,  of  contemplation.  Some  qieeular 
tions  respecting  it  led  him  to  reflect  Why  not,  thought  he,  apply  the  power 
of  machinery  to  the  art  of  weaving,  and  contrive  looms  to  work  up  the  yam 
as  fast  as  the  spindle  produced  it?  The  notion  was  laughed  at  But  he  went 
home,  worked  steadily,  and  in  seven  months  took  out  a  patent  for  the  first 
power-loom. 

He  was  less  lucky  in  his  machinery  than  in  his  legends ;  for  no  such  lewaids 
followed,  although  he  added  improvements,  and  had  nnoneitkinaMy  acoom- 
pHshed  a  most  important  invention.  No  disoouni^pement,  nowever,  coidd  did 
the  edge  of  his  araour ;  he  went  on  projecting  and  miproving ;  and  in  the  space 
of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  lus  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  quiet  poetical  conntiy 
parson,  he  had  taken  out  nine  patents,  built  extensive  works,  and  received  an 
order  from  a  wealthy  house  in  Manchester  for  the  use  of  four  hundred  of  Ids 
looms.  These  had  hardly  been  set  to  work,  when  the  mill  was  burnt  down. 
The  poor  inventor  and  poet  made  an  assignment  of  his  property,  and  came  to 
Lonoon. 

Here  speculations  relative  to  steam  navigation  occupied  his  mind,  and  aftef^ 
wards  various  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  procured  him  popu- 
larity, if  not  profit.  His  greater  services  in  Manchester,  however,  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  manufacturers;  and  they  memorialized  parlianient  for  a 
recompence,  which  came,  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  he  had  lost 
thirty.  He  was  in  his  eightieth  year  when  he  died — ^tiie  impulse  and  the 
ingenuity  being  still  strong  upon  him ;  for  he  was  inventing  still,  when  death 
qmetiy  summoned  the  cheerful,  gifted,  honourable  labourer  in  the  fields  of 
science.  

The  BrUish  Ballads,  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  proposed  to  collect  for  the 
honours  of  illustration  some  considerable  time  ago,  have  now  made  much  pro- 
gress. All  the  specimens  we  have  not  seen,  but  commend  heartily  we  must, 
and  do,  the  seventh  and  eighth  parts  which  we  have  just  met  vnth.  Mr.  Hall 
has  made  wise  and  tastef\il  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  the  illustrative  notes  are 
appropriate  and  interesting.  The  pictures  with  which  most  of  these  rare  old 
ballads  abound  seem  to  have  awakened  the  emulative  genius  of  the  artists.  In 
the  last  put  how  excellent  they  all  are.    The  startling  ballad  of  '*  Rudiger,** 

?B.  M.  Ward;)  the  "Eve  of  St  John,**  so  adminbly  illustrated,  (Si  K. 
aton;)  and  "BaTthram*s  Bridge,**  with  its  touching  points,  (F.  Mclan;) 
are  all  worthy,  like  many  of  their  companions,  of  long  preservation.  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  other  artists  besides  those  just  named,  are  in  great  force,  and  the  result 
promises  to  be  a  work  interesting  both  in  point  of  Uterature  and  art 


Twelve  Vieufs  in  Corsica  include  Napoleon's  house,  the  room  in  which  he 
was  born,  the  notto  wherein  he  had  his  first  studies,  and  various  scenes 
illuBtrative  of  his  early  military  career.  These  are  drawn  and  etched  in 
excellent  style  by  Mr.  W.  Cowen,  who  may  boast  of  having  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Napoleon  memorials. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

▼UIAAB  aOBBERT  OBJSOTIOKABLE. — THB  AMATEUR  HIGHWAITXEN  TRACED. — 

THE  PEER  BI800VBR8  HIS  PLUNDERER. 

On  gentkmeD  ci  the  lOttd,  haying  decided  upon  leaving  nothing  in* 
Lofd  SilTerstick'a  carriage  that  was  worth  carrjing  away,  now  hastened 
off  to  the  **  Bird  and  Bi&y,"  to  meet  Lord  Randj,  leaving  their  tmstj 
aDy  Disk  HihUethwaitey  to  watch  over  the  fallen  earl  and  his  attendants^ 
and  in  doe  season  to  liberate  them — gratitude  to  the  son  prompting 
tfiis  gentlemanly  tenderness  for  the  fieither. 

A  virtuous  deed  is  rarely  unrewarded;  and  accordingly  Dick  was 
daly  reoompensedy  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minntesi  during  which  he 
was  arrangii^  in  Ida  mind  the  mode  and  order  of  emancipation  con- 
natent  with  his  own  safety,  by  an  elegant  dissertation  in  his  lord- 
ship's best  manner,  on  the  necessity  of  observing  the  rules  of  Chester- 
field in  every  pursuit  and  relation  of  life.  He  lamented  the  extremely 
vn-Chesterfieldian  nature  of  the  fracas.  The  loss  of  the  money,  &c. 
— ^hia  he  was  too  polite  to  express  concern  for ;  he  only  felt  pained 
by  the  reflection  that  there  had  been  so  gross  a  deviation  from  those 
cetabiinhcid  rules  of  etiquette  which  even  that  class  of  persons  vulgarly 
known  as  highwaymen  could  never  be  pardoned  for  forgetting. 

*^  Soeh  a  redeconing  grace  is  there  in  the  principles  of  tibat  great 
master,  whom  I  flatter  myself  I  have  the  honour  to  follow,"  pursued 
the  early  **  that  I  am  not  certain  but  that  a  robber  seduloudy  observ- 
ing them,  might  so  far  exalt  himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  cultivated 
mindn        " 

But  here,  insensible  to  the  exhortation,  Dick,  who  had  liberated 
the  postboys,  unceremoniously  interrupted  Lord  -  Silverstick,  by  an- 
noonciiig  that  his  lordship  was  at  that  instant  free  to  depart,  and 
lecture  on  politeness  in  any  county  in  Christendom.  With  one  touch 
of  the  spur  he  was  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  earl  to  the  contemplation 
of  another  breach  of  etiquette, — ^which  was,  the  deep  sleep  which  had 
fidlen  upon  Mr.  Snap, — ^that  gentleman  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
diseovery  of  a  stray  half-bottle  of  brandy,  to  drink,  in  one  overwhelm- 
ing draught,  confusion  to  the  robbers. 

Boused  by  an  intimation  from  his  patron,  that  to  the  *'  Bird  and  Baby," 
as  the  nearest  re^>ectable  inn,  it  had  become  desirable  to  proceed.  Snap 
in  his  turn  delivered  an  harangue,  anticipatory,  in  a  very  small  voice,  of 
the  coming  thunders  of  the  law,  which  presently  brought  the  party  to 
the  inn-door.  Here,  a  sensation  was  instantly  produced;  the  land- 
lord's profound  respect  for  his  distinguished  guest  being  succeeded  by 
a  shock  of  horror  at  hearing  ihe  news  of  the  robbery ;  of  whidi  event 
the  ostlers  spread  the  exciting  intelligence  so  rapidly  through  the 
house,  that  it  penetrated  like  air  into  the  very  apartment  wherein  the 
^rvofiefs  {Tindustriey  who  had  just  before  been  joined  by  the  gaDant 
were  festively  assembled. 
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Consternation  was  the  feeling,  and  departure  was  the  word;  but  nn- 
happilj,  Dick  (such  is  the  fate  of  good-nature)  was  recognised  by  his 
voice,  while  ordering  his  horse,  bj  one  of  the  ungrateful  postiilioiis 
whom  he  had  stayed  behind  to  liberate.  To  denounce  him  as  one  of 
the  robbers  was  easy,  but  to  obtain  credence  in  this  case  difficult. 
The  landlord  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  honour  of  his  guest;  and 
Dick  was  not  without  many  friends  just  then,  ready  to  render  him  a 
sindlar  service.  The  postboy  was  therefore  laughed  at,  and  the  gay 
party  of  horsemen  took  their  departure. 

But  there  was  one  person  left  behind — ^besides  the  postboy — ^who 
silently  believed  the  tale,  and  admitted  the  identity.  This  was  no 
other  than  that  zealous  person,  whose  exhortation  to  Sam  Orton, 
touching  strong  drink,  had  startled  the  party  on  the  highway,  while 
the  latter  gentleman  was  acting  as  guardian  to  Lord  Silverstick.  It 
was  Ebenezer — ^Ebenezer  Rowbotham.  The  strong  suspicion,  once 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  that  moralist,  was  as  good  as  gold  to  him — and 
like  gold,  not  to  be  lightly  flung  away.  First  ascertaining  the  office  held 
by  Snap,  and  the  connexion  between  him  and  the  plundered  noble* 
man,  Ebenezer  cautiously  intimated  the  existence  of  a  secret;  but  as 
to  the  nature  of  it,  indeed,  the  impatient  and  manifold  questions  of  the 
lawyer  elicited  no  explanation. 

<'  Verily,"  said  the  good  man,  ''  it  is  not  for  a  minister  of  peace  to 
create  confusion  and  anarchy  between  the  brethren  on  earth." 

A  bribe,  however,  after  a  little  decent  delay,  did  its  work,  and  the 
information  given  led  to  the  landlord  being  summoned  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  earl,  his  attorney,  and  his  witness.  From  mine  host,  the 
inquirers  learnt  the  character  of  the  company  and  the  events  of  the 
morning — ^involving  a  mention  of  Hibblethwaite,  and  eliciting  an 
inquiry  from  Rowbotham  as  to  his  claim  to  the  appdlation  of  "  Gallows 
Dick."  The  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  this  query,  was  the  ngnal  for 
one  of  those  vehement  and  fiery  harangues  by  which  the  distinguishing 
designation  of  the  orator,  '*  Ranting  Row,"  had  been  so  deservedly  ob- 
tained. Dick's  enormities  since  he  impiously  quitted  the  fold  of  Seal- 
street  and  the  firm  of  Manesty  being  duly  celebrated,  the  host  completed 
his  narrative  of  the  movements  of  his  guests;  and  at  its  conclusion,  he 
having  intimated  that  the  party  of  roysterers  were  even  then  at  a 
neighbouring  inn,  (a  fact  which  they  had  confided  to  him,  that  he 
might  send  Lord  Randy  after  them  on  his  lordship's  arrival,)  Row- 
botham and  Snap  repaired  to  the  hostelry  in  question,  where  by 
simply  secreting  themselves  near  the  open  window  of  a  room  in  whidi 
a  lively  conversation  was  being  carried  on,  they,  after  a  due  exercise 
of  patience,  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner  in  the  world,  be- 
came perfectly  convinced  that  the  gentlemen-revellers  were  the  robbers 
of  the  earl,  and  that  Lord  Randy  himself  was  not  wholly  unimplicated 
in  an  act  of  plunder,  more  daring,  if  not  more  direct,  than  eails  usually 
experience  at  the  hands  of  their  affectionate  and  duteous  heirs. 

With  this  news,  the  respectable  pair  of  listeners  returned  to  the 
astonished  and  bewildered  Lord  Silverstick.  That  noble  £arl,  how- 
ever, hearkened  to  the  unpleasant  tidings  with  as  much  composure, 
and  as  conformably  to  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette,  as  the  great  Ches- 
terfield himself  could  possibly  have  done;  and  then,  by  severe  admo- 
nitions, and  much  more  effective  appeals  to  that  sense  of  interest 
which  was  particularly  strong  in  both  his  hearers,  he  prevailed  upon 
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lliem  to  promise  to  observe  silence  touching  this  discovery,  and  to 
SQppress  all  mention  of  the  name  of  his  son,  ^en  and  for  ever,  in  rela- 
tion to  so  mde  and  vulgar  a  proceeding  as  a  highway  robbery.  Hand- 
ing a  gratuity  to  the  good  Ebenezer,  he  occupied  his  lawyer  in  draw- 
ing up  a  deed,  whicSi,  when  completed,  gave  to  Lord  Bandy  the 
formal  and  perifectly  legal  possession  (if  he  should  happen  to  get  it) 
of  that  said  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  it  was  pretty  clear, 
would  never  find  its  way  back  into  his  own. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AX  INTSBVIKW  BSTWEBN  VATHKa  AMD  SON. — ^DEBATE  ON  THB  DIVISION  OF 

THE  BOOTT. — ^PATAL  BITEL,  AMD  FUOHT. 

Bt  this  time.  Lord  Randy,  according  to  agreement  made  some  hours 
previous,  arrived  at  the  ''Bird  and  Baby;"  but  instead  of  the  message 
which  hds  flashy  friends,  who  had  flown  so  judiciously,  had  left  for 
him  in  the  landlord's  keeping,  that  functionary,  obedient  to  a  command 
of  the  earFs,  apprised  the  new  comer  that  a  great  nobleman  was 
anxious  for  an  interview  with  his  lordship,  and  the  next  instant,  a 
valet,  not  unfamiliar  to  his  eyes,  intimated  that  his  father  the  Earl 
desired  his  presence  up-stairs.  As  soon  as  the  young  lord  recovered 
his  breath,  which  fairly  left  him  as  this  announcement  entered  his 
he  signified,  with  all  the  grace  he  could  muster,  his  prompt  com- 
ice;  and,  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  dignified  author  of  his 
being,  who  received  him  with  a  stately  coolness,  he  formally  tendered 
his  condolence  to  the  earl  on  the  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  event  of 
which  he  professed  to  have  just  cursorily  heard  below-stairs,  adding  a 
fervent  wish  that  his  lordship  would  instantly  sufier  him  to  depart, 
that  he  might  endeavour  to  trace  the  villains,  and  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

**  The  only  way,"  returned  Lord  Silverstick,  with  amiable  compo- 
sure, and  a  bland  smile—*'  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  efiectually 
trace  ttie  villains  to  the  bar  of  justice,  without  incurring  the  de- 
gradation of  a  midnight  pursuit,  to  the  utter  sacrifice  of  all  personal 
dignity,  would  be  by  tideing  upon  yourself  the  honourable  duty  of 
playing  *  king's  evidence '  on  the  occasion.'' 

Lord  Randy  put  on,  all  things  considered,  a  very  creditable  air  of 
astonishment,  touched  with  a  pretty  expression  of  anger  at  the  un- 
heard-of insinuation.  He  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  topic  of  the 
wrong  thus  done  to  him  by  his  revered  parent,  in  a  manner  so  ener- 
getic^ and  with  such  a  disorderly  rapidly  of  utterance,  that  his  noble 
uither  was  truly  shocked. 

**  Lord  Chesterfield,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  whose  law  is  the  true  code 
of  all  politeness,  never  advocated  force  of  expression  or  hastiness  of 
language.  I  must  b^  you,  therefore,  to  desist  I  do  not  mind  the 
denial  of  your  guilt,  but  your  gesticulatioiis  and  rapid  utterance  ofiend 
me  in  the  last  degree^" 

Lord  Silverstick  then  explained  how  the  tale  of  plunder  had  been 
overheard,  and  by  whom — and  the  consequent  necessi^  of  the  assign- 
ment (already  effected)  of  the  stolen  sum  to  Lord  Rsoidy,  to  stop  the 
loquacity  of  the  lawyer  and  the  saint. 

"  I  would  not,"  said  the  excellent  Lord  Silverstick,  "  have  this 
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affftir  tranfi^ire  for  the  wwld.  Apart  from  tlie  robbeij,  and  die 
immoral  character  of  the  partiesy  I  dbould  be  shocked  thiKt  my  Lord 
Chesterfidd  should  ever  hear  that  70a  had  selected  fair  your  comp»- 
Bions  such  iU-mamiered  persons,  die  greatest  boors  in  Lancaflhire.* 

Poor  Bandy,  clearly  oonyicted,  could  deny  nothing ;  but  listened 
quietly  while  the  earl  went  on  to  explain  that  the  two  thoosMMl 
pounds  thus  stolen,  was  a  sum  intended  as  the  purchase^money  of  tiie 
estate  which  Lord  Randy  intended  to  sell— 4hat  he  had  designed 
originally,  having  bought  the  property,  to  return  it  as  a  present  to  his 
son — ^but  that  this  parental  pleasure  he  must  now  for^oy  as  his  agent 
was  unprepared  to  meet  another  demand.  His  lordship  suggested,  how- 
ever, but  in  much  politer  phraseology,  that  Lord  Randy  should  instantly 
set  to  work  to  secure  to  himself  as  laige  a  share  of  tiie  plunder  as  he 
possibly  could;  and  then  taking  leave  of  his  son,  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
would  have  parted  finom  his,  annoanced  his  intention  of  d^Miting  in 
tlie  morning  on  a  visit  which  he  designed  to  do  himself  the  pleaMie 
of  pa3ring  to  his  cousin  Sir  EQidebrand  Stanly,  in  Cheshire. 

This  meeting  and  parting  were  agreeable  neither  to  Somp  nor 
Ebeneser.  The  former,  howev^,  was  comforted  with  the  pnmasS  of 
a  large  fee  6cam  Lord  Randy,  cm  condition  of  prevailing  upon  liie  Earl 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  estate  according  to  the  first  anraage- 
ment;  and  the  latter  was  soothed  with  the  reflection  that  be  was 
pretty  sure  of  obtainii^  a  larger  reward  from  ICanesty,  for  his  aeoet 
affecting  Dick  Hibblethwaite  and  his  associates^  than  Lord  Silverstick 
had  given  him  for  his  silence.  He  determined,  therefive,  to  aomd 
Manesty  on  the  subject,  and  with  that  laudable  purpose  in  view,  he 
started  for  Liverpool. 

Before  we  can  yet  esci^  widi  the  reader  into  other  company,  wlndi 
is  awaiting  us  elsewhere,  we  are  constrained  to  follow  lAurd  Randy  on 
his  prudent  misuon  to  secure  a  share  of  the  booty — a  share  all  the 
more  necessary  to  console  him  now  that  he  had  discovered  the  melan- 
choly fact,  of  which  Morality,  not  yet  in  full  possessioB  of  ila  estate^ 
would  do  well  to  take  espedal  notice,  that,  in  assenting  to  the  lobboy 
of  his  father,  he  had  been  in  reality  the  instigator  of  a  robbery  eon- 
mitted  upon  himself. 

On  repairing  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  which  he  readily 
foimd  the  next  morning,  he  diaoovered  the  party  reviving  after  Iheir 
revel  of  the  night,  and  was  received  with  a  roar  of  welcome.  They 
described  the  glorious  exploit,  and  dwelt  upon  the  golden  gains  with 
a  feeling  little  below  rapture.  He  applauded  their  qmrit,  their  eonraget 
their  devemess — ^vowed  that  if  instead  of  coming  of  gentle  blood  thej 
had  all  been  bom  to  be  hanged,  theaffiiir  coold  not  have  been  managed 
better;  and  concluded  by  handsomely  promising  every  hero  in  eom- 
pany  tiie  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  in  token  of  admiration  and  esteem.  But 
generous  feeling  like  this  is  not  understood  in  all  eompames,  and  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  confusion  immediately  ensued. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  disorder  arose  not  in  any  degree 
from  surprise  at  his  lordship's  liberality,  or  relaetance  to  share  the 
money  which  they  had  received  as  his  agents;  hut  finom  indignation  at 
the  insignificance  of  the  per  centage.  Many  mouths  were  open,  bat 
only  one  voice  came  forth.  All  in  a  breath  aaked  lum  what  he  meant 
Sam  Qrton,  moved  in  an  extreme  degree  by  the  audacity  of  the  case^ 
feh  compelled  to  caD  for  a  tumUer  of  punch,  and  dxink  a  speedy 
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downfidl  to  all  monopolists.  Sir  Tobj  swore.  Sir  Boger  stared,  and 
Dick  was  quite  positive  that  his  friend  was  merely  jesting— or  had 
gone  stark  mad.  In  yain  did  altogether  represent  that  his  lordship 
had  been  perfectly  safe,  while  they  ran  ail  the  risk,  and  that  whether 
they  gare  him  a  farthing,  or  a  guinea,  or  nothii^,  depended  upon 
tfaor  friendship  and  generosi^f— -although  they  had  arranged  pre- 
Tiooaly  to  present  him  with  a  round  five  hundred.  This  was  in  vain. 
Iiord  Randy  reminded  them  in  reply,  that  if  he  chose  to  give  evidence^ 
-tfieir  necks  were  in  jeopardy — informed  them  of  the  intended  appro- 
priation of  the  money,  foodnced  the  deed  of  assignment,  and  aigued 
at  such  length,  that  ihe  day  had  drawn  to  an  end  ere  the  quarrel  roee 
to  its  heighL    This  came  in  the  form  of  a  challenge  from  Sir  Toby. 

Sam  Ortoa,  seconded  by  an  extra  tumbler  of  punch,  acted  as  the 
second  of  the  challenger,  and  Dick  Hibblethwaite  as  the  friend  of 
Lord  Ban^.  Swords  were  the  weapons.  Tbej  met  next  morning 
in  an  adjoining  field,  and  the  combat  was  long  and  skilfully  sustained, 
imti],  at  length.  Lord  Randy,  fMressed  hard  himself,  but  not  desirous 
ef  SQch  success,  terminated  idl  Sir  Tob/s  foUies,  vices,  and  vexations, 
by  running  him  through  the  heart.  The  poor  baronet's  death  was 
instantaneous,  but  not  more  quick  in  coming  than  the  consternation  that 
ipraag  up  among  the  surviving  group. 

Li  ihose  days,  duelling  did  not  attract  quite  so  large  a  share  of 
pnfalfe  attention  and  anxiety,  as  in  these  later  times  it  is  i^t  to  do; 
and  a  fiUsl  rencounter  would  often  happen  without  creating  any  par* 
tiealar  sensati^m  beyond  the  fimits  of  the  neighbourhood  witnessing  it» 
or  the  fionily  suffering  by  its  sad  end.  Tet  all,  nevertheless,  agreed 
that  Lord  Randy's  only  safe  course  consisted  in  flight,  and  he  himself 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Dick  Hibblethwaite  slipped  his  share  of  the 
now  Idood-stained  booty  into  his  hand,  to  meet  present  emeigenGie% 
and  hurried  him  off  to  Liverpod,  there  to  lie  secreted  until  an 
opportunity  for  escape  should  offer.  With  the  other  second  he  re- 
mained upon  the  spot,  to  hear  the  coroner  issue  his  warrant  for  the 
Jippnbettaion  of  the  guilty  absentee,  and  to  put  in  bail  to  answer  for 
has  own  part  in  the  sudden  and  lamentable  tragedy. 
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-TouHO  Manbsty  continued,  during  the  absence  of  his  unde^  to  be  a 
finequent,  indeed  a  constant  guest,  of  the  good  old  master  of  Eagle- 
mont;  Sir  Hildebrand's  attadmient  to  him  being  strengthened  by 
experience  of  his  conduct  and  observation  of  his  character.  But  by  one 
dweUer  in  that  noble  mansion— so  gossips,  at  least,  would  say — ^Hugh 
was  invariably  met  with  a  still  warmer  wdcome,  though  it  never  was 
trusted  perhi^  to  words;  and  all  might  notice  far  mere  accurately 
that  the  beautiful  Mary  Stanley  appeared  to  have  no  disrelish  for  the 
gentle  but  manly  discourse  of  the  youthful  visitor.  The  baronet, 
Uttle  sui^ecting  what  other  eyes  were  seeing,  or  fancying  they  saw, 
cultivated  the  young  man's  acquaintance;  not  dreaming  even,  that  any 
one  connected  with  trade  could  ever  conceive  the  idea  of  an 
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with  his  lofty  house,  but  feeling  pleasure  in  opportunities  of  patronising 
the  nephew  of  one  to  whom  he  was  under  pecuniary  obligations. 

On  one  occasiony  when  he  had  joined,  as  he  frequently  did  in  Sir 
fiildebrand's  field  sports^sHugh's  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  His 
hurt  appeared  serious,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  hall  with  sorrow  de- 
picted on  every  countenance.  As  they  bore  him  in,  there  was  an 
arriyal  at  the  hall-door — a  guest  of  some  distinction  of  presence,  who 
was  wannly  greeted  by  the  sorrowing  master  of  the  mandon,  and 
much  less  warmly— -with  marked  coldbess  rather— «yen  amidst  tiie 
agitation  and  distress  which  the  accident  to  Hugh  had  occasioned — by 
its  youthful  mistress. 

The  new  comer,  the  first  ceremonials  of  greeting  oyer,  inquired 
relatiye  to  the  inyalid;  and  on  learning  his  name,  an  expression  of 
anything  but  pleasure  passed  oyer  his  face.  Having  ascertained  that 
the  young  guest  was  related  to  "  Solid  John,"  the  questions  rather 
pointedly  addressed  were, — ^how  long  they  had  been  acquainted  with 
him,  how  often  he  visited,  how  long  he  stayed — ^and  the  closing  remaik, 
conveyed  in  a  quiet  and  subdued  voice,  was,  an  intimation  of  his  sur- 
prise that  such  a  person  should  for  a  moment  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  an  inmate  at  Eaglemont! 

The  person  thus  arriving,  and  exhibiting  with  so  little  disguise 
his  unfavourable  opinion  of  Hugh,  was  Colonel  Stanley,  a  nephew  of 
Sir  Hildebrand.  Whatever  sense  of  family  importance  might  attadi 
to  the  race  of  the  Stanleys,  was  to  the  very  full  participated  in  by  the 
colonel,  who  inherited  besides,  an  aptitude  for  not  under-rating  in  any 
degree  his  own  personal  merits.  He  had  but  a  slender  stock  of  that 
suavity  which  throws  such  a  grace  on  aristocracy;  nor  was  his  cha- 
racter or  bearing  rendered  more  amiable  by  his  professional  associa- 
tions, or  his  pursuits  in  Ihe  gay  world,  which  were  of  a  somewhat  bold 
and  dissipated  turn  even  in  tiie  first  flush  of  youth — a  flush  that  might 
now  be  said  to  have  partially  faded. 

Colonel  Stanley  took  up  his  residence  at  the  hall;  and  if  those 
people  who  always  wiU  be  talking,  imagined  symptoms  of  attachmeat 
on  the  part  of  Hugh  to  Maiy  Stanley,  they  might  have  spoken  freely, 
without  any  influence  of  the  imagination,  of  the  passion  with  which 
it  was  evident  she  had  in  a  very  short  time  indeed  inspired  the  coiond. 
His  attentions  to  her  became  marked  and  constant;  and  the  military 
lover  had,  it  was  quite  dear,  the  favouring  wishes,  or  at  least  the  quiet 
approval  of  Sir  Hildebrand  himself. 

But  this  was  all.  The  decided  coolness  with  which  he  had  at  first 
been  received  by  the  beautiful  object  of  his  adoration  and  his  hopes, 
never  warmed  upon  any  occasion  into  cordiality;  and  formal  polite- 
ness was,  and  promised  to  be,  the  only  return  accorded  to  his  passion. 

Hugh  Manesty,  in  the  meantime,  operated  upon,  perhaps,  as  bene- 
fidally  by  the  constant  inquiries  vouchsafed  by  Muy,  as  by  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  surgeon,  recovered  rapidly,  and  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  family  cirde.  The  necessary  introduction  to 
Colonel  Stanley  took  place,  and  was  diaracterized  by  extreme  restraint 
and  hauteur  on  the  part  of  the  high-bom  officer — a  manner  which 
Hugh  was  not  dow  to  observe,  though  cautious  in  interpreting. 

The  cause  of  the  evident  dislike  with  which  he  was  regarded,  soon 
flashed  upon  his  understanding,  when  Hugh  discerned  the  apparent 
object  of  the  colonel's  visit,  and  tlie  designs  which  he  cherished  with 
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respect  to  Miss  Stanley.  Something  in  Hagh's  heart — ^a  feeling  not 
tinctured  hj  yanitj  or  presumption  in  the  least — ^told  him  that  he 
himself,  though  he  could  hardlj  dare  hope  to  be  a  dangerous  rival, 
might  neverl^eless  be  looked  upon  as  one^by  the  restless  and  sus- 
picious eyes  of  Maxys  relative  and  admirer. 

It  was  this  discovery,  and  the  surmise  which  followed  it,  that  de- 
tennined  him  to  be  totsJly  blind  if  possible  to  the  cold  indifference  or 
even  the  marked  rudeness  of  Colonel  Stanley;  and  without  forfeiting 
his  own  self-respect,  to  win  the  regard  of  others  rather  by  the  exercise 
d  a  superior  sense,  than  an  impatient  and  resentful  spirit,  in  his  un- 
avoidable intercourse  with  his  friend's  guest. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  Lord  Silverstick  arrived  at  Eaglemont,  to 
gild  the  refined  gold  of  the  polite  circle  assembled  there.  The  incident 
afforded  a  diversion  for  a  moment  to  the  antipathy  which  Colond 
Stanley  continued  to  display,  and  which  soon  settled  with  almost  equal 
earnestness  upon  the  earl  himself,  whose  exquisite  notions  of  poHte- 
ness  clashed  fatally  with  his  own,  and  threw  into  awkward  relief  his 
uncourteous  and  intolerant  demeanour. 

Lord  Silverstick  was  too  sensitive  on  all  such  points  not  to  notice 
this  peculiarity  in  the  military  member  of  the  Stanley  family;  and  was 
for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  struck  with  the  true  politeness  and  sen- 
sible spirit  of  Hugh  Manesty,  towards  whom  he  soon  evinced  a  par- 
tiality. This,  on  the  other  Imnd,  had  its  influence  upon  the  slighted 
BOQ  of  trade,  who,  seeing  the  earl's  good-breeding  and  complaisance  to 
all,  while  they  were  particularly  manifested  towards  himself,  observed 
at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  foible  of  the  old  nobleman,  and  rather 
than  hurt  his  feelings  by  needless  contradiction,  bent  to  the  humour 
which  he  found  amusing  as  well  as  amiable. 

The  good  understanding  between  these  two  opposite  persons,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  progress  which  both  had  very  palpably  made  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  fair  creature  to  whom  he  was  assiduously  paying 
court,  stung  Colonel  Stanley  as  often  as  he  witnessed  proofs  of  it.  It 
inflamed  his  feeling  of  jealousy  and  aversion  to  Hugh,  and  gave  to 
his  jeers  and  taunts,  when  these  could  be  quite  safely  hazuded,  a 
sharper  point  and  a  more  inveterate  aim.  He  affected,  where  he 
could,  to  laugh  at  the  **  toadyism"  of  the  young  trader,  and  pityingly 
remarked  that  it  was  natural  such  a  person  should  pay  his  court  to  a 
Lord  Silverstick,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  securer  footing  in 
respectable  sode^. 

The  olject  of  these  insults  was  quite  unable  all  this  time  to  guess 
at  their  extent;  what  he  knew  of  them  he  seemed  totaUy  indifferent 
to,  choosing,  in  consistency  with  his  resolution,  to  avoid  the  colonel, 
ai^  address  him  but  upon  compulsion,  rather  than  by  an  open  rupture 
hasten  his  departure,  and  doom  himself  to  take  a  final  farewell  of  the 
Stanley  family — in  other  words,  of  kind,  gracious,  and  enchanting 
Jilary* 

While  he  thus  steadily  persevered,  it  was  plain  that  Colonel  Stanley 
was,  by  his  unscrupulous,  yet  often  insidious,  attacks  on  the  young 
man,  destroying  every  hope  of  improving  his  suit  with  Miss  Stanley, 
while  her  sympathy  for  Hugh  as  natunilly  increased.  Yielding  to 
her  father^s  wishes,  and  caught  in  the  nets  which  the  odonel  was 
incessantly  spreading,  she  was  obliged  too  frequently  to  have  her  dis- 
agreeable cousin  for  her  companion  in  her  daily  ride^^Sir  HUdebrand 


secret — ^regarding  his  own  attachment;  yet  with  parched  lifMi,  and 
in  uneasy  tones,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  Miss  Stanley,  tf  nnd^ 
sirous  of  snch  an  alHance,  should  never  be  coerced,  and  with  an  intinia- 
tion  that  her  earthly  hi4>pine88  might  possibly  be  destroyed  merely  to 
secure  her  cousin's,  excused  himself  from  further  converse  on  so  deli- 
cate a  subject. 

Breaking  fnHn  the  baronet,  to  spare  himself  a  further  trial  of  his 
resolution,  Hugh  encountered  Lord  Silverstick.  Strange  to  say,  that 
noblenum  was  in  search  of  him,  intent  on  gratifying  his  particQlar 
dislike  of  the  brusque  manners  of  the  colonel,  by  engaging  his  young 
friend  in  some  fidr  plot  for  preventing  the  match,  unless  indeed,  whidi 
he  feared  was  the  case,  the  Uudj  was  already  entuigled  to  some  extent 
by  her  wily  cousin.  This  fear  disconcerted  poor  Manesty  more  than 
the  hopes  of  Sir  Hildebrand  had* done;  and  with  less  outward  observ- 
ance of  the  earl's  maxims  of  etiquette  than  usual,  he  started  off  saddenly, 
determined  to  seek  some  early  opportunity  of  touching  tenderly  on  a 
subject  now  so  openly  spoken  upon— H>f  introducing  it  even  in  Mary's 
own  presence,  and  to  her  ear  only. 

Nor — ^for  true  love  runs  very  smoothly  sometimes — was  suchan  oppor- 
tunity long  wanting.  The  light  air  and  tone  which  he  assumed,  when 
tiie  moment  came  and  the  subject  was  glanced  at,  could  not  for  a  single 
moment  conceal  tiie  earnestness  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  spoke^ 
and  which  redeemed  every  word  he  uttered  from  indelicacy  or  pre- 
sumption. By  Miss  Stanley,  at  least  an  equal  earnestness  was 
openly  expressed,  without  the  pretence  of  concealment-— a  bright  flush 
upon  her  brow  proclaimed  her  indignation  that  any  idea  of  her  con- 
templating such  an  alliance  should  have  arisen;  and  the  decision  of 
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her  tone-^moflt  muaiealy  but  now  not  most  meliindiolj  to  the  ear  of 
Hugh — sealed,  beyond  all  qneBtioDi  Ite  destinj  of  her  galknt  ooosin 


Xbe  feeliqg  of  delight  in  Hugh's  heart  ooold  not  but  Ughten  vp  his 
ftee.  It  &Mhed  at  once  into  his  eye»— *and  as  those  of  Mas  Stanley 
tamed  and  met  their  ezpressiye  gase^  he  £elt  that  he  had  ahnost  yit^ 
kted  a  aacred  promise;  while,  so  well  did  she  understand  that  look 
that  she  almost  fancied  his  voice  had  aooompanied  it»  making  the  sane 
confession. 

Yet  not  a  word  was  spoken;  not  a  hint,  not  a  whisper  of  what  was 
doubtless  throbbing  in  the  hewts  of  both,  passed  between  them;  and 
Hugh  departed  lor  liverpool,  satisfied  with  the  glory  and  pain  of  his 
ailence^  and  caring  less  than  ever  for  the  contempt  of  the  coloneL 

His  wimU  to  Eaglemont  were  too  wdooiM  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  and 
of  eoone  too  deBghtlul  to  himself,  not  to  be  continued  at  short  in- 
terraia.  At  each  r^etition,  he  found  Ihe  same  tokens  of  untiring  paadon 
diiplaTed,  the  same  advantages  eiyoyed,  by  the  cdonel;  and,  of  course, 
ahioagh  pret^  confident  that  the  enemy  was  unsuccessful  still,  he 
was  not  wholly  free  from  those  fits  of  superiluous  trembling  and  ahum, 
those  spasms  of  jedbus  apprehension,  w&ch  age  after  age  have  fionned 
a  portion  of  the  private  property  of  every  lover  placed  in  an  embarraa- 
position.  One  device  he  gladlty  availed  himself  of— one  titde 
of  conv^ing  to  Mair  some  cTplanation  of  his  strange  condnd^ 
vntlMMit  breaking  a  particte  of  his  promise  to  John  Manesty.  The 
grand  ooontj  bdl  was  just  af^MXMching. 

^  Ifind,  Hugh,''  obMrved  the  old  baronet,  in  a  banteriqg  vein,  to 
his  yevag  fiiend,  Ifiss  Stanley  being  then  and  there  {nreseat,  **  there 
«e  to  be  many  beauties  at  this  ball,  and  I  advise  you  to  look  with  both 
^es  in  all  directions.  Depend  on  it,  with  that  gallant  air  and  winning 
gpeech  of  yours,  a  partner  may  be  made  prize  of,  to  last  yon  longer 
than  the  n^t* 

If  the  &ee  of  the  yotmg  lady,  who  was  just  then  leaning,  with  the 
moat  natural  grace  in  the  world,  over  the  back  of  her  father's  chair, 
betrayed,  by  smUe,  or  blush,  or  downcast  look,  any  sign  of  her  having 
hemrd  the  remark,  Hi^h  Manesty  beheld  it  not  His  eyes  were  bent 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as,  with  admirable  readiness,  he  said,  after  a 


«( I  should  not,  believe  me,  have  been  so  long  apparently  insenwble 
to  the  chsrms  of  the  Cheshire  damsels,  had  not  my  undo  been  cnwl 
ewNigh  to  make  me  promise  not  to  be  tempted  into  the  solicitation  of 
any  lady's  hand  in  marriage  for  the  space  of  three  years.  One,  only 
one  year  of  this  probationaiy  term  has  expired*  I  must  even  submit 
fin:  tfie  reraamder  of  the  time  to  be  deemed  heartless,  and  insensible  to 
the  ^^^'^^g  beauty  of  the  Lancashire  witches— to  Uie  exquisite  femi- 
nine softness  of  the  lovely  dames  of  Cheshire." 

This  was  uttered  rather  happily,  with  a  seemingly  easy  air,  which 
waa,  nevertheless,  extremely  hard  for  the  young  speaker  to  assume. 
He  then  ventnred  to  add,  in  a  tone  rather  deepened,  and  with  a  fiance 
at  Mary,  momentary,  but  not  unobservant— 

^  Although,  if  my  heart  could  but  be  read,  it  nuf^t  periuipa  tel 
a  dMfetent    a  far  differeat  tale.'' 

There  were,  on  that  occasion,  no  more  words,  and  no  more  looks; 
but  from  the  hour,  thenceforward,  a  different,  a  more  assured  and 
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consistent  idea,  took  possession  of  Miss  Stanley's  mind,  and  her 
demeanour  to  her  father's  visitor  was  ever  alike— cordial,  friendty,  but 
disengaged.  A  quiet  and  intelligent  confidence,  approaching  to  hap- 
piness, took  possession  of  both;  and  so  they  continued  to  meet  and  to 
part,  until  one  day  when  on  a  visit  at  the  abode  wherdn  his  soul 
always  dwelt  though  he  were  absent  in  person,  Hugh's  parting  was 
a  sudden  one; — ^he  was  summoned  to  Liverpool  to  meet  his  uncle,  John 
Manesty,  on  his  return  from  Jamaica. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

▲  SECOND  DXPABTUBE  VOR  TRB  WEST  niDIES. 

When  Manesty,  after  nearly  a  year's  absence,  returned,  there  was  no 
alteration  in  his  conduct.  He  arrived  on  the  first  of  October,  as  it 
might  be,  and  on  the  second,  was  at  desk  and  'Change  as  uanaL  He 
had  not  been  as  successful  as  he  had  wished,  in  winding  up  the  affiun 
of  Brooklyn  Boyal,  but  they  wore  a  better  aspect  than  when  he  had 
left  Liverpool  He  sincerely  wished  that  he  was  out  of  the  concern 
altogether,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly  as  yet  During  his 
absence,  the  industry  and  energy  of  his  nephew  had  done  everything 
that  he  could  desire,  and  the  bSbots  of  the  firm  were  more  prosperoos 
than  ever.  His  own  expedition,  too,  had  made  an  amendment  in  its 
sorest  quarter,  and  what  had  been  for  some  years  a  matter  of  rare  oc- 
currence, or  rather  of  no  occurrence,  it  had  yielded  some  return.  He 
took  his  place  without  ceremony  among  the  merchants  of  Liverpool; 
and  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  ''  Manesty  and  Ca" 
upon  'Change,  was,  to  the  great  delight  of  Robin  Shnc^eborough, 
filled  up  by  the  substantial  apparition  of  its  representative. 

So  things  waxed  and  waned;  but  again  a  cloud  came  over  the  spirit 
of  Manesty.  "  This  West  Indian  estate,"  said  he  to  his  nephew,  "  will 
make  me  mad.  Here  is  another  troublesome  thing,  which  can  be 
managed  by  me  alone." 

«  Cannot  I  go?"  asked  Hugh,  inquiringly. 

The  unde  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  sadly  in  his  face. 

"  No,  dear  Hugh,  you  cannot.  The  associations  whidi  our  family, 
or  at  least  my  family,  has  with  the  Antilles,  are  anything  but  agreeable; 
and  you  would  there  learn  much  that  would  grieve  you.  And  without 
wishing  to  confound  you  with  that  scapegrace  Richard  HibUethwaite, 
I  cannot  forget  that  he  was  sent  out  there  a  youth  of  much  promise, 
and  you  see  what  he  is.  He  learned  it  all  in  the  West  Lidies.  I  do 
not  say,  my  dear  nephew,  you  would  follow  so  pernicious  an  example; 
but  I  do  not  wish  that  the  same  risk  should  be  run  agun.  Ill  go 
myself,  but  this  shall  be  the  last  time.    I'U  now  wash  my  hands  of  it 

altogether."  .  ,        . 

Huffh  was  well  aware  that  remonstrance  was  vam;  and  perhaps 
the  younar  merchant  was  not  very  seriously  disinclined  to  take  i^ 
him^lbedignity  of  so  wealthy  a  house,  or  to  be  disencumbered  of 

thewatchful^eofhisunde.  Again,  then,  Ifcmes^w^^^ 
absent  for  the  same  space  of  time.   Things  had  been  more  prosperous 
during  the  last  year,  in  point  of  money  mattors;  but  what  seemed  to 
uiixig  lue  lasb  J     ,      r  certainly  arranged  to  free  him- 

please  him  most  was,  that  He  naa  now  cwmm**  /  «  x  *hr.t^^u^  » 

Llf  .n  fo;,  o«^  rv^nscientious  tenns  of  the  pUmtation.       I  thought, 
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he,  ^  my  last  visit  was  to  conclude;  there  must  be  one  more,  and 
then  I  am  free  from  the  nuisance  altogether." 

Another  year,  and  the  parting  visit  to  Brooklyn  was  to  be  paid. 

^  There  are  footpads  and  mounted  highwaymen  on  the  road,  dear 
iinde^"  said  Hugh,  as  they  were  discussing  the  contingencies  of  the 
journey.  ''  A  man  was  robbed  close  by  Grantham,  three  weeks  ago. 
Had  not  you  better  wait  until  you  can  get  company  to  travel  on  this 
dreary  road  firom  Liverpool  to  London.  Mr.  Buckleborough  and  his 
brother  are  about  to  start  with  two  servants,  in  three  days  from  this, 
could  not  you  wait  to  join  them?  or,  though  Aylward's  coach  is 
tedious  enough  in  aU  conscience,  yet  in  these  dark  nights,  I  think 
anything  is  better  than  riding  alone  such  a  wearisome  way." 

''  Are  not  the  parts  of  Mentor  and  Telemachus  somewhat  reversed 
in  this  case?"  said  the  elder  Manesty,  smiling  as  much  as  his  features 
oottld  be  persuaded  to  do.  ''  Fear  not  for  me.  I  am  no  longer  young; 
but  he  would  be  a  highwayman  of  some  enterprise,  who  would  come 
within  reach  of  this  hand,  and  if  he  employed  other  weapons  than 
those  which  nature  gives, — ^there,  too,"  he  continued,  opening  a  pistol- 
case,  ''  I  am  not  unprepared  to  match  with  the  lawless." 

"  But  it  is  said  that  there  are  gangs  on  the  road,  and ^ 

"  And  I  must  use  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  them.  That  leave 
to  me.  If  I  fall  in  their  way,  I  fear  me,  I  should  be  much  more  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  than  by  the  absence  of  worthy  Mr.  Buckle- 
borough  and  his  companions  of  the  road." 

He  mused  for  awbile.  **  It  is  the  last  tune,  Hugh — ^positively  the 
last  time — ^that  I  make  this  voyage,  which,  except  that  it  has  be^,  in 
a  certain  sense,  advantageous  in  money  matters,  was  always  hateful 
to  me.  Ton  have  kept — ^honourably  kept,  the  promise  you  made  to 
me  almost  three  years  ago.  Do  not  speak,  Hugh  !  Perhaps  many 
months  will  not  eli4pse,  when,  if  I  find  that  what  is  now  floating 
through  your  £uicy  is  in  reality  fixed  in  your  heart,  you  will  find 
that  though  I  cannot  fill  up  your  dreams  of  romance,  I  may  assist 
you  in  turning  your  just  desires  and  wishes  into  reality.  But  you  do 
not  know  what  is  the  bar  between  you  and  the  lady  of  your  regard, 
whom  it  would  be  mere  affectation  on  my  part  if  I  pretended  to 
remain  ignorant." 

"  A  bur,  uncle!"  stud  Hugh.  ^*  A  bar! — ^what  bar?  There  can  be 
no  bar!" 

*'  Best  quiet  for  a  few  months,"  replied  the  uncle  ;  "  and  if  you  then 

wish  to  marry  her  on  whom  your  heart  is  now  fixed ^But  I  am 

very  sleepy,  and  must  start  early  in  the  morning.  Good  night,  Hugh, 
you  will  find  everything  ready  for  your  daily  business.  May  God 
bless  you,"  he  continued,  pressing  his  hands  upon  the  glossy  head  of 
his  nephew,  **  and  now  retire.     I  write  from  London." 

Hugh  imagined  that  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  as  he  gave  him  the 
parting  benediction  were  hot  and  feverish,  and  that  something  like  an 
approximation  to  a  tear  trembled  in  his  stony  eye;  he  made  the  usual 
valedictions,  and  left  the  room.  Something  in  his  uncle's  manner  told 
him  that  the  abandonment  of  this  worrying  West  Indian  property, 
was  to  be  the  precursor  of  his  giving  up  business  altogether;  that 
the  heir  of  the  baronetage  of  Wobterholme  might  reclaim  under  Whig 
auspices  the  honours  that  Tory  politics  had  lost;  that  the  riches  of 
Pool  Lane  might  resuscitate  the  former  glories  of  the  manor-house 
and  estate  so  unaccountably  purchased  and  retained  by  his  unde;  that 
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ht  bo*  m  few  months  pass,  ererytiimg  wodd  be  as  kis  heart  oonld 

wiah;  that  Maiy  Stanley .    In  ^tai^tiag  of  afl  which,  he  feQ  fiut 

adeefs  to  dream  of  what  Bobin  would  hare  called  its  last  item. 

His  mcle  did  not  go  to  sleep.     **  I  have  much  to  do,"  muttered  he 

to  himsd^  **  and  much  to  think  oi.    Never  again ^    He  rai^  a 

Mll»  and  a  servant  instantly  a|^)eared. 

^Bring  hot  water,  and  tmnbkrs,  Seth,*  he  said;  **  and  pipes,  wi& 
toibaeoo  fixxn  the  canisters  marked,  BJB.  2-1.  I  believe  the  rum  is  in 
the  cupboard — see  if  it  is;  and  the  sugar,  and  the  lemms.  Th^  are 
80.     Has  the  old  man  come?" 

^Near  an  hour  ago,"  said  Seth,  fervently,  ^be  hath  been  testifyii^ 
to  us  in  the  counting-house.** 

**  He  is  aged,"  said  Manesty,  ^and  requires  these  comforts;  I  want 
them  not     Tell  him  I  am  alone." 

Seth  xealously  complied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Aminadab,  the  an* 
eient,  sate  by  the  board  of  John  Manesty,  The  old  man — ^he  was  near 
]!inet)r — ^remained  not  Imig;  but  long  did  his  boat  muse  on  what  he  had 
said.    In  the  morning,  day-dawn  saw  him  <»i  his  route  for  London. 

CHAPTER  XUL 

THS  aarUBM' — AXD  TEOt  JlOCITSATIOK. 

Thhee  or  four  months  after  his  return,  Manesty  was  one  Sunday  after 
service  seated  on  the  t(^  of  the  st^M  leading  to  his  house,  and  eigoy- 
iDg  as  much  of  sun  as  the  structure  and  atmosphere  oi  Pool  Lane 
permitted  to  enter  into  its  gloomy  recesses^  while  he  calndy  smoked 
bis  pipe.  His  solid  features  rarely  permitted  any  expres^on  of  what 
was  passing  within  to  escape;  but  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  mood  of 
peeuHar  calmness.  He  was  completely  alone,  and  few  paasengen 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  way. 

He  was  drawn  from  the  abstraction  of  thoughts,  whatever  they 
might  have  been,  by  the  noisy  voice  of  a  drunken  •  man.  He  looked 
m  the  directiiHi  whence  it  proceeded,  and  saw  a  very  tipsy  sailor, 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  staggering  towards  his  house,  uttering  senseless 
oaths  and  idle  imprecations,  as  he  pursued  his  unsteady  course.  This 
was  no  more  a  strange  sight  in  Liverpoc^  in  the  opening  days  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  than  it  is  in  these  of  his  grand-dangbtei^^ 
and  Manesty  paid  it  small  attrition.  The  sailor,  however,  inade  his 
way  up  to  the  steps  on  which  the  merchant  was  sitting,  and  after  looking 
li^pon  him  for  a  moment  with  the  lack-lustre  and  wandering  glance  </ 
drunkenness,  steadied  himself  by  grasping  the  rails,  and  exdaimed^ 
with  a  profusion  of  oaths,  which  we  decline  repeating — 

'*  It  is  he!  I  can't  be  mistaken;  no— not  in  a  hundred  years.  I 
say,  old  chap,  tip  us  your  fist." 

<*  I  think,"  said  Manesty,  gravely,  '<  friend,  that  yon  might  have 
been  euiployliig  your  Sabbath  more  graciously." 

^'Mor«  gra^oualy!"  hiccuped  forth  the  drunken  sailor;  '^  why,  I 
hu\  c  uiaployed  it  ai[»  graciously  as  yourself.  I  saw  you  cruising  into 
the  prcachiug  shop  in  Seal-street,  and  I  said  it  is  he.  But  I  was  not 
vsui  \.'y  so  1  wcut  iu  among  the  humbugs,  and  there  were  you  with  apsalm- 
siiij  M^  pluz,  raus.1  high  among  the  ship's  company  of  the  crazy  craft." 

'*  I  think  you  hud  better  get  to  bed,  friend,"  said  Manesty.  **  I 
Lcua  \i\\  v>uo  iu  SciJ-:itreet,  listening  to  the  prayers  and  sermon  of 
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— b     If  you  were  there^  thegr  appear  to  hare  had  but  litde 
upon  700.    At  all  erents,  pass  quietty  on  jour  way;  I  am  not 
person  eaolj  to  be  trifled  with,  and  I  know  you  not." 
^  But  I  know  you,"  said  the  drunken  sailor;  ''  and- 


^  It  is  Tecj  possible,"  said  Manesty.  ^  And  if  you  do^  you  know 
me  as  a  man  of  some  authority  and  command  in  Liverpool;  and  if 
fmUber  annoTsd,  I  may  find  tbe  means  of  keeping  you  quiet,  until 
yoar  sense,  if  you  have  any,  returns.    Pass  on." 

The  sailor  looked  up  the  lane  and  down,  with  aU  the  caution  of 
tifej  cunning.  It  was  perfectly  dear.  No  person  was  to  be  seen 
Ibot  themselTes. 

^  ISiss  onr  said  he,  ^*  but  I  will  not  pass  on,  until  you  and  I  haye 
had  a  glass  together.  Conmiand  in  Liyerpool,  have  you?  Ay  I  devil 
dombt !     Tou  have  command  wherever  yon  go." 

**  Tott  are  beeoming  unbearable,"  said  Mimesty.  **  1  shall  call  my 
servant  to  fetch  a  constable." 

*^  Fetch  a  constable!"  said  the  sailor,  bursting  into  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  laughter.  "  Fetdbi  him,  by  all  means,  my  old  boy.  I  know  the 
ground  where  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  send  f(Mr  con- 
stables.    Zoonds!  to  think  that  Bob  Blazes  should  be  sent  to  quod 


Here  again  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  and  still  they  were 
alone  as  before. 

^  Sent  to  quod,"  oontiniied  he^  in  aa  undertone,  **  by  Dick 
Hoakins." 

**  I  find,"  said  Manesty,  quietly,  **  that  I  must  rid  myself  of  this 
nuisance.  Friend,  the  only  excuse,  sueh  as  it  is,  for  your  gross  im- 
pertinence^ is  your  drunkenness.  Hezekiah,"  said  be,  q>eaking 
through  the  window,  ''  go  over  to  the  castle,  and  tell  Steels,  tiie  head 
constable,  or  any  of  his  people,  who  may  be  in  attendance  there,  to 
eome  to  me  at  once.    I  want  their  assistance." 

Heaekiah  was  somi  seen  issuing  forth  vpcm  the  enrand,  and  the  rage 
of  the  sailor  seemed  to  be  aroused. 

^  So  Hezekiah  is  the  name  of  the  master-at-arms  now.  I  remember 
iriien  it  was  Bloody  Bill — many  a  long  league  oW.  YouH  get  rid  of 
me,  yoa  say;  I  don't  doubt  it  a  bit,  commodore.  I  am  not  the  first 
who  stood  in  your  way  you  got  rid  of.  But  this  an't  no  way  to  hail 
a  hand  as  has  stnck  by  yt>u  in  thid^  and  thin.  What,  d'ye  think  Fd 
peach?  I  comed  in  all  love  and  friendship;  and  you  might  have 
walked  the  quarter-deck  amcmg  them  sniidk-snooted  land-fMrates, 
without  a  word  from  Bob  Blazes.  But  as  yon  are  a-calliog  for  beaks 
and  law-sharks,  there's  an  end.  I  shake  my  feet  off  the  dust,  as  I 
heard  the  lubber  say  to-day,  in  the  hencoop,  where  he  was  boxed.  It 
aa't  quite  convenient  for  me  this  blessed  minute  to  be  grabbed  for 
anything  nohow,  so  PU  be  off  from  your  plant  in  time;  but  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  won't  be  long  before  all  the  Mersey  knows  that  Mr. 
John  Muddlesty  the  saint,  is  Mr.  Diek  Hoskins  the  pirate." 

He  made  a  convulsive  rush  from  the  lane,  which  Manesty  shewed 
no  indination  to  stop,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  return  of  a  couple  of 
constables,  with  Hezeluah.  His  master  despatched  the  party  to  the 
cellar,  simply  observing,  "  that  as  the  annoyance  was  over,  it  was  of 
no  consequence  to  pursue  its  cause."  He  sate  down  at  dinner  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  the  incident  seemed  to  have  no  efiect  in  ruffling  his 
ordinary  course  of  Sunday  arrangements. 
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B  had^  bovereTy  and  that  a  most  material  one.  He  was  told  before 
Ins  dinner  ivas  well  condndedy  that  a  hrother  in  the  faith,  Oziaa 
Bheinaoborgery  one  of  the  leading  Moravians,  wished  to  speak  with 
hinu  Rolm  Shncklehoroughy  who  usually  shared  his  patron's  Sundaj 
dinners^  rose  at  the  announcement  to  depart.  Hugh  was  absent  else* 
iriiere. 

^It  18  neeiiles8»  Bobin,**  said  Manesty;  ''he  olnnot  have  anything 
to  say  in  the  way  of  business  on  the  Sabbath;  and  in  aught  else  I  have 
no  secrets  whatever.     Bid  Mr.  Bheinenberger  walk  up  stairs." 

The  features  of  the  Moravian  were  plain,  and  inexpressive.  There 
was  a  lock  of  meekness,  native  or  acquired,  that  won  those  who  be- 
Meved  it  honest,  and  repelled  those  who  were  inclined  to  consider  it 
h]rpocriticaL  His  lank  hair  was  plastered  over  his  pale  brows,  and 
his  dress  and  general  appearance  was  such  as  to  denote  him  one  care- 
less of  the  fopperies  of  the  world.  He  was  in  a  branch  of  trade  which 
threw  him  much  in  the  way  of  Manesty,  who  had  on  many  occasions 
been  to  him  of  considerable  service  in  promoting  or  extending  his 
eonuneroe.  On  the  occasion  of  his  present  visit  he  seemed  to  be  sadly 
depressed  in  mind. 

''  Sit  down,  Orias,"  said  the  host;  ''  have  you  dined?  There  is 
enough  left  after  the  knife  and  fork  of  Robin  and  me  to  make  your 
dbmer." 

''  I  have  dined,"  said  Ozias,  with  a  sad  tone. 

^  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine,  then?"  asked  Manesty.  ''  Some- 
thing appears  to  have  put  you  out  of  spirits.  Shuckleborough  and  I 
were  contenting  oursdves  with  ale;  but,  Robin,  take  the  keys,  and 
open  that  garde-^-vm^  and        " 

''  I  had  rather  not  take  any  wine,"  said  Ozias,  in  the  same  melan- 
choly voice;  "  in  short,  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee,  John,  which 
concerns  thy  private  ear.    If  our  friend ^ 

'' No,"  said^Manesty,  to  the  departing  Robin;  "do  not  stir.  On  trade 
I  qpeak  not  on  Sundays; — speak  as  you  will  about  all  else  beside." 

Ozias  paused,  and  shuffled  upon  his  chair;  but  he  recovered  in  a 
short  time. 

"  The  straightforward  road  is  ever  the  best;  those  who  travd  by 
devious  ways  are  apt  to  lose  the  true  trad^.  Here  is  a  strange  suny 
spreading  all  through  Liverpool ^ 

He  paused  again,  and  his  chair  was  shaken  as  before. 
Ftoceed,"  said  Manesty,  quietly. 

Hast  thou,"  asked  Ozias,  ''  seen  a  strange  sailor  this  morning?" 
I  have,"  was  the  reply,  ''  outside  tliis  house.  He  accosted  me 
with  some  absurd  impertinence,  dictated  by  drunkenness — ^for  the  man 
was  excessively  drunkr  and  when  I  sent  Hezekiah  for  a  constable, 
not  more  to  get  him  out  of  my  way,  than  to  have  the  incapable  fellow 
takea  cai'e  of,  until  he  had  slept  off  his  liquor,  he  made  a  staggering 
)HLU  out  of  the  lane.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  in  pursuit, 
:iiid  have  not  heard  anything  more  about  him  since.  It  is  about  an 
livur  ;uid  a  half  affo  since  he  was  here.     What  of  him?" 

**  Much,'*  said^ias,  with  a  siglu  "  He  has  spread  everywhere, 
'  .^    iiid  >vide,  that  he  has  seen  you  beyond  seas,  and  that  you  are 

^    ..  '.iV     »itll *' 

.  \v  '.V  1  lo^^dOiw,  the  pirate,"  interrupted  Manesty.    "  Yes,  as  well 
^ :  ^.ulicr  from  hi»  all  but  inarticulate  gabble,  that  was  his 
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FLIGHT  XL 

**  Akibet  tiltinm  derist  knrictchnim  dnkianina  ghelun.* — Tubkish  Pboyebb. 

In  spite  of  all  Its  cunning  ranninc  |>ast. 
The  farrier  gets  the  fox's  skin  at  last. — 

(^Trandatkm  for  the  CouiUry  Gendemen,) 

Transition  to  the  open  air  suiBced  to  relax  the  spasmodic 
affection  by  which  the  worldly  nature  of  Lord  Buckhurst  was 
thus  suddenly  attacked;  and  it  needed  only  a  good  night's 
rest,  to  screw  up  his  courage  anew  to  his  customary  acrimony  of 
defiance  to  the  threats  of  me  alligator. — 

**  After  all/'  mused  he,  next  morning,  over  his  coffee,  "  it  is 
scarcely  wordi  while  to  abandon  a  favourite  project  because  half 
a  thousand  women  assume  a  mysterious  appearance  when 
accoutred  in  white  caps  and  black  gowns  I — I  will,  at  least,  even 
if  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  attempt  an  interview  with  poor 
little  Apol  r— 

After  breakfast,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  prying  investigations 
of  the  valet-de^place, — ^who,  he  fancied,  had  followed  him  into 
the  church,  the  preceding  night,  and  been  an  eye-witness  of  his 
emotions, — he  set  forth  on  foot  to  the  Beghynage, — and  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  of  its  imposing  aspect  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  had  been  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  twilight,  to 
**  la  puissance  de  Tincannu" — Still,  even  by  daylight,  it  was  a 
quaint  old  place.  Every  house  bore  on  its  door,  instead  of  the 
name  of  its  inhabitant,  that  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  by  which  it 
was  familiarly  known  in  the  community ; — and  naving  applied 
for  information  to  the  venerable  portress,  he  was  apprised,  that, 
if  he  desired  to  visit  one  of  the  convents,  and  had  no  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  superioress,  he  had  only  to  proceed  to  a 
house  she  pointed  out  as  that  of  Saint  Rosalia,  having  over  the 
gateway  the  effigies  of  the  virgin  and  child,  in  glory ;  where 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  visitors  of  either  sex. 

He  now  knocked  at  the  grated  gateway ; — ^and  the  Beghjn 
by  whom  the  somewhat  agitated  guest  was  welcomed  with  a 
benediction,  was  a  middle-aged  Frenchwoman,  to  whom  the 
habit  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  Beghynage  imparted  the  ease 
of  a  woman  of  the  world.  Replying  to  his  questions  without 
reserve,  she  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  his  admira- 
tion a  kitchen  whose  neatness  Gerard  Douw  might  have  painted, 
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where  the  sixteen  sisters  of  the  house  had  each  her  separate 
stove,  and  was  forced  to  minister  to  her  own  service ; — ^tne  re- 
fectorj,  where  each  had  her  especial  buttery; — the  vestiary, 
where  each  had  her  press  of  hnen,  kept  in  repair  by  her 
own  hands ; — and  finally,  the  sixteen  cells  or  chambers,  where 
every  Beghyn  enjoyed  her  definite  home, — her  humble  bed,  in 
which  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sleeping  or  waking  dreams, — her 
domestic  altar,  at  which  to  pray  m  salvation  nrom  evil,  and 
deliverance  firom  temptation ; — the  '^  Ave  Maria  Purissima" 
being  the  effusion  of  a  spirit  equally  pure. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler^  neater,  or  better  in  accordance 
with  conventual  humility,  than  every  department  of  the  litde 
habitation. — Even  the  parlahr,  or  private  room  of  the  superioress 
(for  every  convent  of  the  Beghynage  has  its  mere  superieure 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  grand  superioress,)  was  adorned 
only  with  a  plan  of  the  B^hynage^  as  originally  constructed  in 
1207 ;  and  an  engraving  after  Verhoeve's  picture  of  St.  B^se, 
the  patroness  of  the  congregation,  setting  forth  for  Rome  ma 
the  death  of  her  husband,  (assassinated  in  the  chaae  by  an 
adopted  son,)  euided  by  the  memorable  white  doe  said  to  have 
preceded  her  tnroughoat  her  journey — to  point  out  the  spots 
where  the  rivers  vrere  fiiidable  and  the  mountains  safe. 

'*  And  are  all  the  convents  of  the  Beghynage  humble  and 
homely  as  this?*  inquired  Lord  Buckhurst,  uniS>Ie  to  connect 
the  idea  of  the  lovely,  gracefiil,  polished  Apol-bloesom  with  those 
bare  floors  and  white-washed  walls. — 

Sister  Clemenje  looked  m<»tified.  She  was  accustomed  to 
hear  praises  of  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their  little  com- 
munitjT, — not  allusion  to  its  defects. 

*'  To  maintain  even  tilu,"  said  die,  ^'  we  are  required  to 
possess  a  certain  property  on  entering  the  community,.  It  is  true 
that,  at  our  death,  it  reverts  to  our  families,  whom  we  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  as  guests,  and  annually  allowed  a  fiNtnight  £>r 
visiting.  When  afflicted  with  sickness,  too,  a  Beghyn  may  re- 
turn to  her  home,  on  a  sufficient  certificate,  ffe  are  not»  thank 
heaven,  as  the  unfortunate  nuns  cloistered  at  the  Ursulines !" — 
*'  I  had  understood,"  replied  Lord  Buckhurst,  scarcely  aUe 
to  conceal  his  indifference  to  these  details,  "  that  snch  of  the 
sisterhood  as  possessed  the  means  might  enjoy  a  separate  estab- 
lishment?" 

'<  Every  house  you  see  yonder,  each  with  its  little  garden,  is 
a  separate  residence,"  replied  Sister  Clemenje. — ^  Many  of  our 
Beghyns  are  rich,  and  bene&ctresses  to  the  community  I — 
Others,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  proud  humility,  ^'  are  poor  as 
the  inmates  of  thu  convent  of  St.  Rosalia,  and  maintain  them- 
selves by  selling  their  prayers  to  pious  Christians ; — and  never 
I  can  promise  you,  were  masses  more  faithfully  performed  than 
tibose  ot  the  Be^iynage !" — 

^'  You  have  countrywomen  of  my  own  among  you^  I  under 
stand  ?"  said  the  visitor,  carelessly. 
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^  We  have  sisters  of  all  natioDfi,"  replied  the  Beghyn. 

**  lam  assured  that  many  jouog  women  of  high  consideration 
enter  the  Beghjnage?" 

^  We  have  sisters  of  all  ages,*'  replied  the  Beghyn. 

"  Within  this  year  or  two,  for  instance,  a  young  English  lady 
of  high  birth  is  said  to  have  taken  the  vows  here  ? 

**  We  have  sisters  of  all  conditions,"  replied  the  Beghyn. 

^  You  perhaps  know  her?" — persisted  Lord  Buckhurst,  coming 
to  the  pomt; — ^  her  fitmily  name  is  Hurst" — 

''But  what  is  her  name  of  religion?"  demanded  Sister 
Clemenje. 

**  I  never  heard« — Her  baptismal,  was  ApoUonia." 

**  We  receive  a  new  one  at  our  second  bi^tism  to  salvation  I" 
observed  Sister  Clemenje,  crossing  hersel£ — ''  But  we  of  the 
convents  see  little  of  any  but  those  belonging  to  our  separate 
ccmimunity,  unless  during  divine  service." — 

**  Nevertheless,"  observed  the  visitor,  bestowing  a  handsome 
gratuity  on  his  guide,  to  enlighten  her  understanding, ''  it  strikes 
me  that  the  sister  to  whom  I  allude,  must  command  some  dis- 
tinction among  you ;  since  with  youth  and  beau^,  and  a  fortune 
of  several  miUion  of  Guilders,  she " 

'*  You  must  allude,  then,  to  Sister  Constanje  I" — cried  the 
Beghyn, — whose  denseness  became  semi-transparent  on  contact 
witD  a  piece  of  gold. — ^  She  whom  they  say  will  one  day  or 
other  be  superioress  of  the  Beghynage ;  and  who  bestowed  the 
fear  new  carved  confessionals  upon  the  church?" — 

**  Perhaps  so. — ^Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ?" 

''  I  have  seen  her,  like  the  rest,  at  the  solemnities  of  the 
church*  On  her  arrival  here,  she  visited  the  convents  in  suc- 
cession, and  bought  lace  and  work  of  each,  which  were  a^n 
sold,  and  the  produce  given  to  the  treasury  of  the  community. 
Sister  Constanje  has  bestowed  more  alms  since  she  entered  the 
Beghynage,  than  the  Bishop  of  Ghent  I" 

**  She,  then,  has  a  separate  establishment?"  inquired  Lord 
Buckhurst,  looking  forth  from  the  casement  upon  the  little 
dotted  habitations,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  Dutch  city  in  a 
diild's  toj. 

**  No,  mdeed.  To  be  entitled  to  an  independent  life  here, 
yon  must  have  made  proof  of  r^nilarity  or  conduct  for  three 
years,  in  one  of  our  convents. — But  Sister  Constanje  being  so 
great  a  benefactress  to  the  community,  an  exception  has  been 
made  in  her  favoiu:;  so  that  her  probation  is  taking  place 
not  in  a  convent,  but  the  mansion  of  the  grand  superioress  her- 

1£     There  I— that  fine  house  vou  see  yonder  behind  the  trees  I" 

Lord  Buckhurst  smiled  as  be  surveyed  the  palazzo  pointed 
out,  which  was  scarcely  on  a  par  with  a  neat  third-rate  English 
&rm-house. 

**  Such  then  is  the  abode  to  which  the  wrong-headed  enthusiasm 
of  disappointed  girlhood  has  devoted  poor  dear  little  Apol- 
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blofisom  !^  mused  he,  after  taking  leave  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Rosalia ;  and  resuming  his  stroll  through  the  B^hynage,  in  which, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  no  one  was  stirring,  except  here  and  there 
a  sister  in  her  neat  black  robes  and  snowy  head-^ear,  scudding 
along  on  her  return  firom  some  errand  of  charity  m  the  city,  to 
unlock  one  of  the  piously  inscribed  gates,  and  re-admit  herself 
into  her  solitary  castle  of  holy  spinsterhood. 

But  even  though  he  had  ascertained  firom  the  B^hyn  of  the 
Convent  of  St  Rosalia,  that  he  would  be  admitted  on  application 
to  see  Sister  Constanje,  or  any  other  of  his  acquaintance  in  the 
community,  with  all  his  lordship's  coolness  and  self-possession, 
he  had  not  courage  to  attack  the  fastness  of  the  superioress  of  a 
Beghynage !  Sister  Clemenje  had  replied  to  his  mquiries  with 
a  noa  of  significant  sympathy,  **  (TaiUeurs,  un  homme  (Tun  age 
wmr,  tel  que  Monsieur ,  cela  se  regoit  partout,  mime  dans  le  monde;^ 
for,  estimating  the  age  of  her  guest,  in  spite  of  all  Delcroix's 
preservatives  and  reparatives  to  be  coeval  with  her  own,  he  did 
not  paresent  himself  to  her  imamnation  in  a  dangerous  point  of 
view. — He  was  not,  however,  the  less  convinced  of  being  other- 
wise r^arded  by  the  sensitive  heart  of  Sister  Constanje. 

'^Were  I,  as  a  mere  stranger,  to  request  an  interview,  she 
would  not  sec  me,"  mused  the  man  of  tne  world ;  "  were  I  to 
announce  myself  by  name,  still  less.  In  one  case,  indifference, — 
in  the  other,  sensibility, — would  secure  my  exclusion.  I  am  not 
going,  however,  to  waste  more  time  upon  what  may,  after  all, 
prove  an  improbable  pursuit  I  will  wnte — write  so  as  not  pre- 
maturely to  alarm  the  poor  dear  little  creature's  susceptibilities.'' 

And  he  accordingly  wrote,  as  if  accidentally  passing  through 
the  city,  and  desirous  to  afford  her  tidings  of  her  English 
friends. 

With  a  degree  of  empressement  very  foreign  to  his  habits,  and 
arising  probably  firom  the  excitement  produced  by  so  new  and 
piquant  an  aspect  of  the  alligator,  his  lordship  returned  in  per- 
son to  the  Beghynagc  as  the  bearer  of  his  letter ;  on  delivering 
which  at  the  gate  of  the  superioress,  he  was  conUally  invited  in 
by  the  sister  in  attendance,  (who  appeared  to  entertain  no  more 
alarm  than  though  he  had  been  a  minor  canon,)  and  shewn  into 
a  parloir  to  await  the  answer  of  Sister  Constanje. 

In  that  simple  whitewashed  room,  adorned  only  with  a  laive 
crucifix,  and  the  customary  plan  of  the  Beghynage,  all  his  mis- 
givings returned ;  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the  sanded  floor, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  his  messenger,  and  convinced 
that  cither  Sister  Constanje  would  refuse  to  see  so  dangerous  a 
visitor,  or  receive  him  unacr  the  solemn  protection  of  the  grim 
superioress  of  the  community. — He  felt  that  she  could  not  fortify 
herself  too  carefiiUy  I 

Within  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
lU^hyn  made  her  appearance,  who,  but  that  she  immediately 
AiHHkited  him  by  name,  it  would  have  been  indeed  difficult  to 
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recogDise  as  his  lovely  Apol-blossom  ! — Serene,  cold,  colourless, 
her  deportment  was  as  calm  as  her  face  was  inexpressive. — It 
was  not  her  habit  that  had  so  altered  her  appearance,  and  re- 
duced her  to  the  unattractive  level  of  the  old  Beghyns,  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing. — It  was  evident  that  her  nature 
was  changed  within  her.  one  was  as  one  having  been  long 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  youth  were 
gone.  She  had  taken  up  her  cross.  Her  immortality  was 
begun. 

So  far  from  appearing  embarrassed  by  his  presence,  or  appre- 
hensive that  the  sanction  of  an  elder  person  was  necessary  to 
their  interview,  she  pointed  to  one  of  tne  rush-bottomed  chairs 
with  mechanical  courtesy ;  and  quietly  taking  another,  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  communications  he  had  announced  himself  de- 
sirous to  make,  as  though  she  were  a  Judge  upon  the  Bench, 
and  he  a  Q.  C.  I 

This  perfect  composure  discomposed  him. — He  felt  that  the 
common-places  he  had  premeditated  touching  the  health  of  Lady 
Rachel  Lawrance,  would  be  thoroughly  out  of  place; — and  after 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  find  a  more  interesting  topic, 
an  unwonted  excitement  of  feeling  at  finding  himself  eiving  way 
to  the  alligator  so  stimulated  hb  pride,  that  he  sudaenly  burst 
forth  into  genuine  expressions  of  surprise  at  finding  a  person  so 
entitled  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  thus  miserably  ac- 
commodated; and  reffret  that,  through  the  disastrous  bias  of 
early  habits,  the  world  should  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
fiurest  ornaments. 

'^Ijspeak  only  as  an  Englishman,''  said  he. — '^The  regrets  I 
venture  to  express  are  solely  in  the  interests  of  my  country ; 
which  I  feel  to  have  been  unjustly  berefl  of  a  treasure  to  which 
it  was  fiedriy  entitled.'^ 

Sister  Cfonstanje  surveyed  him  with  as  much  surprise  as  was 
consistent  with  her  habitual  beatitude  of  serenity. — 

"  If  I  were  to  answer  you  by  saying — *  Is  this  all  you  have  to 
communicate  T  ^  said  she,  **  you  would  carry  away  with  you  a 
conviction  not  only  of  my  discourtesy,  but  of'^my  incapability  of 
defending  the  step  I  have  taken. — Better,  therefore,  firankly 
reply  that  in  my  present  condition  I  have  neither  a  sorrow,  yexsr 
tion,  nor  regret.  I  use  my  humble  efforts  to  fulfil  all  the 
better  purposes  of  life, — the  auties  of  faith,  hope,  charity ; — and 
the  accomplishment  of  this  suffices  my  utmost  ambition  of 
happiness.  I  have  here  many  friends  and  sbters,  associated  with 
me  m  acts  of  benevolence ; — ^m  the  world,  I  had  none. — ^I  broke 
through  no  social  tie  to  enter  the  Beghynage.  My  father  is  no 
more ; — ^his  sister  and  her  son  hesitated  to  accept  me  as  wife  and 
daughter  till  I  was  able  to  secure  my  fortune  to  them  ;  and  thus 
was  I  released  firom  a  promise  otherwise  binding." 

« I  was  not  pleading  the  cause  of  Sir  John  Honeyfield,  who  I 
believe  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  great  happiness  at  one  time 
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awaiting  him,"  replied  L<»d  BoGkhimti  in  a  tone  as  pare  as  her 
own ;  *'  I  was  adyocatinir  the  interests  of  the  community.** 

''Of  a  commnnity,"  retorted  Sister  Constanje,  with  an  nnal- 
teied  oonntenance. — '*  Had  I  remained  a  member  of  the  one  jaa 
cb31  the  worid,  I  shoald  scarcely  have  been  in  mote  exteni^ 
intercoone  with  m  j  fellow-cieatures  than  here.  Do  not  con* 
found  the  habits  of  this  phce  with  the  peevidi  selfishness  of  a 
convent ;  for  the  severities  and  sedosion  of  which,  I  have  no 
vocation. — Here,  with  the  exception  of  wearing  a  peculiar  haU^ 
I  am  no  more  absorbed  by  the  discharge  of  religious  duties  than 
I  should  be,  I  trust,  in  any  other  situati<m  of  life.** 

''Then  why  not  exercise  them  in  a  wider  and  happier  sphere?** 
exclaimed  his  lordship,  trustu^  he  was  nearing  his  pmnt. 

"  I  have  never  had  much  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  hair-diirt 
worn  by  St  Eloy,  under  his  velvet  and  doth  of  gold  T  TejUcA 
the  Beghyn,  unmoved  by  his  vehemence.  "  The  curaoiy  ^ance 
I  took  of  sodety  convinced  me  of  my  own  incompetence 
to  wrestle  widi  its  temptations  or  support  its  vexations. — JBkrBf 
these  are  spared  me,— here,  I  am  content.  My  humble  gown, 
and  tiiese  untapestried  walls,  focUitate  a  tiiousaod  virtue& — ^The 
ridiest  man  carries  with  him  only  a  shroud  into  the  fgncve, — 
Himpy  those  who  are  content  with  as  litde  amid  the  lUasions 
and  vanities  of  life.** 

"  But  ftpsrt  fiom  its  vanities  and  illuaons,  life  haa  a  thousand 
innocent  oiversions — a  thousand  sacred  ties  f  cried  Lord  BadL- 
hurst 

"Not  that  I  perceived,  in  my  short  experience,**  said  the 
Befthyn,  mildly ;  "  and  I  had,  consequentiy,  nothing  to  renounce, 
in  devoting  myself  to  my  present  calling. — Most  of  the  peraons 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  London,  were  avowedfy  victims 
to  ennui ;  disgusted  with  this  life,  without  courage  to  aqiire  to  a 
better. — ^It  would  not  have  suited  me  to  marry. — ^I  have  opinions 
on  the  sanctity  of  sudi  a  tie,  which  no  man  of  my  own  oondition 
of  life  could  posably  have  shared ;  and  as  a  single  woman,  the 
alaveiy  of  subservience  to  the  world  to  which  I  must  have  been 
subjected, — the  scorn  with  which  female  celibacy  is  regarded 
among  you, — the  fretful  inertness  into  which^  in  my  forkkm  con* 
dition,  1  should  have  subsided,  would  have  ptoduced  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  mind  fixim  the  fellowship  I  enjoy  here  with  persons 
of  my  own  persuasion  and  pretensions,  vrithout  an  lqp[H^ehenBioi^ 
—without  a  caie, — witiiout  an  embitterment  t** 

Lord  BucUiurst  had  now  lost  aU  patience.  There  was  aooie- 
tiling  in  the  aspect  of  any  other  selfishness  than  his  own,  that 
revolted  him. 

"  And  is  this  lukewarm  self-content  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  endowed  vnth  all  die  better  energies  and  more  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature  ?**  cried  he. — "  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  the  light-hearted  being  we  used  to  caD  Apol-blossom,  was 
oomj^aining  of  the  dulness  of  our  Loikbn  Sundays^  as  inaomr 
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pslible  with  her  notioDS  of  the  cheerfiil  thankfiilnesB  of  apirit  due 
to  the  meicics  of  Provideooe  I" 

^  Were  joa  to  see  me  in  the  diachaige  of  my  accustomed 
datieB  sod  the  enjoyment  of  my  accustomed  pleasures,"  replied 
Steer  Constaoje,  untouched  in  the  smallest  dc^piee  by  his  retort^ 
— *'  you  would  perceive  that  the  career  I  have  embraced  is  com- 
patible vnth  botn  cheerfulness  and  gratitude  to  God — ^If  I  am  at 
this  moment  graver  than  my  wont,  it  is  because  the  sisht  of  your 
hee  recalls  to  my  heart  the  few  painM  moments  which  the  un- 
deserved mercies  of  Heaven  have  assigned  to  my  share* — ^Let 
me,  tbeiefiwe,  express  a  hope,"  said  she,  rising  so  as  to  render  it 
indispensable  for  her  visitor  also  to  rise  and  take  leave,  **  that 
aihouid  my  name  chance  to  be  mentioned  before  you  by  any 
fcnner  associate,  you  vnll  not  {»onounce  upon  the  better  or 
wone  of  the  vocation  I  have  adopted,  from  any  demonstration 
my  appearance  may  seem  to  convey. — ^Farewell  I — ^We  shall 
probab^  meet  no  more  in  this  world. — ^Accept,  therefore,  the 
ezpiesBum  of  my  good  wishes  for  your  eternal  welfiue.  May 
that  great  gloiy  whose  divergent  rays  attain  the  greatest  and 
smallest  of  created  thin^  enlighten  your  soul  I" 

Blessed  out  of  a  whitewashed /Mirliocr  hj  a  Beghyn,  as  others 
aie  bowed  out  of  a  goigeous  salo<m  by  a  minister  of  state  I  The 
man  of  St  James's-street  had  traversed  half  the  ill-paved  court 
df  the  Beghynage,  before  he  half-recovered  his  breath! — He 
had  not  so  much  as  found  presence  of  mind  to  express  his  ad- 
miradon  to  the  self-sufficient  Sister  Constanje,  (as  Alberoni  to 
Cellamare,)  ^'  deOa  sua  beOa  parlaia.^  The  utmost  he  had  been 
able  to  do  was  so  far  to  repress  his  imtability  as  to  retain  the 
tame  <{uiet  maaudanee  in  presence  of  the  Beghyn  he  had  afiected 
aforedme  in  presence  of  ApoUonia  Hurst 

But  the  reacdon  produced  a  more  indignant  struggle  in  his 
mind  than  he  had  ever  yet  experienced;  and  in  his  utter  impcH 
tenoe  either  to  resist  or  revenge  himself  on  the  allij^tor,  away 
went  the  man  of  the  world  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, — taking  care  the 
newipapen  should  announce  that  the  waters  had  been  ordered 
for  him  by  his  physicians. — ^He  did  not,  however,  deign  to  ao 

r*nt  the  public  whether  the  rauktie  to  which  he  betook  himself 
a  madman,  in  the  absence  of  better  entertainment,  formed 
part  of  the  prescripdon,  or  wheth(Hr  it  afforded  a  mere  refuge  for 
petulance* 

The  regimen,  however,  was  disastrous.    ''The  fox's  skin^'' 

rth  the  Turkish  proverb,  ''finds  its  way  to  the  forriera  at 
;"  and  the  pitifiu  fellow  who  had  quitted  England  in  the 
hope  of  subtracting  a  rich  Beghvn  fix>m  her  vows^  in  order  to 
add  a  wins  to  Greyoke,  was  foroea,  on  his  return,  to  issue  orden 
for  a  foil  <»  timber  on  the  estate,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
pounds  I 

Instil  of  distancinK  Jack  Hcmevfield,  and  doin^  himself 
justiee,  he%had  been  laid  writhing  in  the  dust  by  the  alligator ' 
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Sister  Constanje  had  actually  addressed  him  as  ''  Mr.  Howard- 
son  !** — Instead  of  making  him  the  idol  of  clay  of  her  conventnal 
Ufe,  (as  he  had  fondly  imagined,)  she  had  literally  never  been  at 
the  trouble  of  asking  so  much  about  him,  of  Mauley  or  others  of 
her  English  correspondent^  as  would  have  sufficed  to  acquaint 
her  with  his  change  of  estate  ! 

Audacious,  hateful,  hypocritical  little  alligator ! 

FLIGHT  XIL 

"  La  persistanoe  qae  met  le  monde  a  s'enfoncer  de  plus  en  plus  dans  lea  joiei  de 
Tegoume,  dans  rabrutissante  ivresse  de  Tinterct  prire,  proave  qae  le  toil  eat  phis 
haut  qae  les  IndiTidas.  En  attendant  que  la  societe,  laisse  d'etre  execrable,  scmge 
a  se  xaire  xnoine  mauvaise,  je  ramasse  ma  part  des  fidts,  et  yons  le  lirre,  dnrs  et 
laids  comme  je  les  ai  troayes.  Medecin  asses  fort  poor  nommer  les  plales»  nais 
impoissant  pour  les  goerir,  je  regarde  avec  epoavante  les  piogr^s  de  la  contagion, 
et  je  vous  crie  d'y  prendre  garde.** — Luchet. 

It  was  autumn  when  the  disappointed  man  scudded  back  to 
England;  and  himself,  the  hazel-nuts,  and  beech-trees  bdng 
alike  done  brown,  he  felt  no  particular  inclination  to  huny 
down  to  Greyoke,  and  encounter  the  scoffing  glances  of  the 
stuccoed  portico  at  his  untimely  fall  of  timber. — Nor  had  he  any 
country  visits  in  immediate  prospect, — Shaving  as  yet  publishea, 
per  Morning  Post,  no  bulletin  of  nis  arrival ;  and  Ids  fhends  were 
not  of  the  cordisJ  order  of  people  who  venture  into  each  others' 
houses  without  formal  invitations  of  the  most  explicit  nature, 
given  and  acknowledged. — 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  spend  a  contemplative  fortnight  in 
London.  Having  never  yet  abided  therein  between  the  distant 
periods  when  grouse  and  turkevs  come  into  season,  it  presented 
as  novel  a  scene  to  him  as  the  dominions  of  Queen  Pomar& — 

But  though  his  object  in  sojourning  in  his  town-house  at  a 
time  of  year  where  Uiose  free  commoners  of  nature,  the  mice, 
are  entitled  to  reside  there  unmolested,  was  utter  seclusion  for 
the  freer  consideration  of  his  prospects  and  projects,  he  had  not 
calculated  upon  the  Alexander-Selkirkian  solitariness  to  which 
he  had  consigned  himsel£^- 

To  Lord  ^uckhurst,  the  west-end  of  London  had  hitherto 
presented  a  busy  anthill  of  men,  women,  and  equipaoes^  hurry- 
ing and  scurrying,  jarring  and  jostling  against  each  omer,  under 
a  varnished  sur&ce  of  luxury  and  joy.  He  had  never  been  at 
the  trouble  of  conjecturing  whether  those  streets  were  ever 
empty,  those  parks  ever  untrodden,  or  what  a^ct  the  clubs, 
he  nad  always  heard  so  garrulous  and  felt  so  stu^,  represented! 
when  inhabited  only  by  a  superannuated  waiter  too  gouty  to 
take  his  turn  out  of  town  like  the  rest  of  his  confraternity. — 

He  saw  it  all  now, — and  the  sight  was  anything  but  refresh- 
ing! The  prestige  of  London  being  obfuscated  by  the  now 
stagnant  atmosphere,  everything  was  seen  in  its  real  proportions, 
— mean,  dirty,  ungainly. — After  the  picturesque  cities  of  the 
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Continent,  with  their  quaint  antiquity  of  by-gone  centuries,  the 
long  unmeaning  streetSi  each  side  representing  in  its  stupid 
unifonnity  a  single  house,  manufactory,  or  innrmary, — struck 
liim  as  the  very  acme  of  desolation. — 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  season  affix  a  factitious  surface  to 
things;  shutting  out  their  intrinsic  deformities,  as  the  line  of 
troops  formed  for  the  passage  of  royalty  through  a  crowd,  ex- 
cludes all  view  of  the  ragged  throng  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
people. — But  now,  a  variety  of  wretchednesses  and  infamies 
started  forth  to  view,  of  which  he  had  been  hitherto  uncognisant. 
— Streets  of  which  he  had  never  suspected  the  existence,  though 
subsisting  side  by  side  with  those  he  constantly  frequented, — 
miserable  objects  crawling  forth  from  squalid  abodes  overlooked 
in  the  glare  of  summer-sunshine, — habits  of  vice  and  grossness^ 
which  the  perpetual  flitting  of  the  motes  of  pleasure  in  the 
atmosphere  of  June,  rendered  unapparent, — all  these  attained 
a  foul  and  offensive  prominency,  now  that  he  was  alone,  before 
the  skeleton  of  the  mighty  monster  he  had  hitherto  beheld 
endued  with  life  and  animation  and  clothed  with  extenuating 
beauty. — 

The  place  was  loathsome  to  him. — If  he  ventured  into  St 
James's-street,  he  was  set  upon  by  diseased  beffgars  eager  to 
seize  upon  the  only  prey  that  had  rallen  for  weels  within  their 
crasp. — If  he  wandered  forther,  legions  of  hackney-coachmen, 
long  waiting  for  a  fare,  beset  him  with  their  importunities.  The 
streets  seemed  paved  with  oyster-shells. — A  red  haze  converted 
the  very  atmospnere  into  a  grosser  element 

''  No  standing  this  F — ^muttered  his  lordship,  on  finding  the 
house-dinner  of  his  club  exhibit,  three  days  running,  the  same 
fiures  and  the  same  entries,  (the  chef  being  at  Brighton  for  his 
health,  and  the  ^lets  de  soles  looking  as  if  they  participated  in 
his  indisposition.)— '<  How  on  earth  do  people  manage  who  are 
compeUed  to  spend  a  month  in  town  at  tnis  time  of  year, — either 
to  be  couched, — or  administer  to  a  will, — or  prepare  their 
marriage  settlements,  —  or  any  other  domestic  calamity? — I 
suppose  I  must  try  the  theatres  I'^ — 

But  even  at  the  theatres,  at  that  matter-of-fact  epoch,  he  saw 
and  heard  things,  hitherto  unheard  and  unseen, — the  cracking 
of  wabiuts,  the  popping  of  ginsep-beer,  —  and  the  play! — 
Till  now,  the  pleasant  parties,  or  still  more  interesting  personage 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  accompany  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
care  that  nothing  should  be  auaible  to  him  there,  but  their 
chattering  and  flirtations ;  nor  had  he  been  ever  before  conscious 
of  the  surpassing  vulgarity  to  which  the  preponderance  of  the 
secondary  classes  in  our  theatres,  has  reduced  the  English  stage. 
— ^Fresh  from  the  well-rehearsed  pieces  of  the  Continent,  he  had 
not  patience  with  the  slovenly  acting,  dirty-dresses,  and  pouit- 
less  aialogue  of  a  staoe  where  Shakspeare  and  Congreve  once 
ruled  the  taste  of  the  hour. — 
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Bat  thoiiffh  he  aocomplifihed  nothing;  by  seeing^  he  aooom* 
plidied  mudi  by  being  aeen.  One  nint,  as  he  was  atdn^ 
in  a  style  which  Mis.  TroUope  would  have  had  a  xig^  to 
denounce  had  she  witnessed  it  at  Cincinnati^  with  hia  two  dbows 
resting  on  the  front  of  one  of  the  private  boxes  and  his  diin 
testing  on  his  hands, — possessed  by  a  legion  of  blue  devila  en- 
gendered by  indigestion  and  emudf — the  key  of  the  box4Eeeper 
crated  in  the  door,  and  a  man  made  his  appearance  with  coraial 
Smiliari^,  whom  Lord  Buckhurs^  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
dosed  bemnd  him,  disoorered  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Kanky. — 

^  I  saw  yon  fiom  an  opposite  box,  and  coold  acanseiy  believe 
my  eyes !"  cried  the  introoen — ^  Saul  among  the  prophets  was 
nothing  to  Lord  Buckhuist  in  London,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
popolated  only  by  men  c^my  own  ignominious  professionr 

Lord  BnduiurBt  cast  his  eyes  vimiely  towaras  the  cppotiJte 
row  of  private  boxes. — All  empty  as  his  own  hearti 

^  Lady  Manley  and  the  girls  axe  below,"  said  he,  divecting 
by  a  glance  the  layium  of  his  companion  towards  the  public 
boxes^  where,  simply  dressed,  and  accompanied  by  two  gs^^ 
eiili^  with  their  long  curls  hanging  over  their  shoulders,  like  a 
brace  of  mermaids,  sat  the  Emma  of  former  days,  now  a  por^ 
middle-«ged  woman,  radiant  with  domestic  hiqiptneas  and  a 
r^imen  of  roast  and  bcHled — ''At  this  time  of  year,I  am  aomi^ 
times  at  leisure  to  give  them  an  evening's  amusement,"  said  the 
good  husband  anafitther,  into  whose  imagination  it  did  not 
enter  that  lus  fionily  could  amuse  itself  unsanctioned  by  his  pre- 
aenoe.  ''I  like  a  good  play  for  them, — such  as  we  saw  just  now." 

<'  I  came  too  late  for  it" 

^  Yes,  I  saw  yon  saunter  in,— ^md  coukL  hardly  believe  my 
eyes. — Where  on  earth  do  you  come  fiom  ?" 

^From  the  German  baths,''  equivocated  the  man  of  the 
worid, — ^  which  I  found  full  of  sunshine  and  Bussiansy  in  Jane; 
—and  left,  full  of  fogs  and  English,  in  October." 

*' And  so  yon  were  wise  enough  to  return  for  the  awtnmn  to 
the  perpetual  sunshine  of  a  good  old  Enfflidi  fireside !"  retorted 
the  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands. — '^WelC  so  much  thebetlerl 
Perhaps,  if  you  remain  a  few  days  in  town,  you  may  find  a 
joomey  to  Bussell-square  less  of  a  nenance  than  durmg  die 
8eason.-*-When  will  you  dine  with  us  ?'^ — 

<<  To-morrow,  if  you  will  1"  replied  Lord  Budkhunrt,  whose 
notions  of  fiiendship  being  those  of  Epicurus, — that  it  is  a  fidd 
to  be  cultivated  for  die  produce  it  will  yield,  a  sentimeal^ 
grounded  on  the  possibility  of  mutual  service, — ^was  a  fifrf  times 
warmer  fiiend  to  the  Attorney-general  than  he  had  ever  been  to 
Tom  Mauley. 

**  Softly,  softly !"  cried  the  lawyer,  laughing.  '*  You  don't  aop- 
pose  I  mean  to  inflict  my  domestid^  on  a  gentleman  of  voor 
refinement?  No,  no  I — I  should  like  you  to  meet  a  few  of  the 
Bmskhursts  among  whom  /  live;  and  Ifttt  is  our  Bloomsbniy 
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8e— OP  I — ^At  this  tune  of  year,  our  dining-oat  men  ore  no  more 
to  be  had  for  asking,  than  you,  my  dear  bid,  during  die  month 
cf  May.  On  Simday,  theref<H:e,  if  you  please ; — a  lawyer's 
leisoie  day,  which  he  does  not  enjoy  hohdays  enough  in  the 
jear  to  admit  of  his  sancdfying  to  scmtude/' 

Lord  Buckhurst^  in  accordance  with  the  Algerian  maxim  of 
Iriiwing  the  hand  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  cut  off,  acquiesced; 
— though  sufficiently  yezed  at  having  to  endure  a  shm  mmi  one 
which,  fijr  so  many  Tears  of  its  life,  had  opened  and  shot  upon 
ftea  profeamonaL  He  had  scarcely  patience  to  «ulure  with 
■emning  complacency  the  fiuniliarity  of  his  companion;  when 
loddly,  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  orchestra  for  tne  overture  of 
the  second  piece.  Mauley  rose  to  huny  away, — protesting  he 
oould  **  never  see  the  play  to  his  Batirfachon  from  a  private  box*'' 
''Hottentot  T — murmured  the  man  of  the  world,  as  the  door 
appeared  to  close  after  him.  A  moment  aftenmds,  however, 
tne  departed  put  in  his  head  again,  like  Dcm  Basilic,  to  remind 
his  lordship  that  they  *^  dined  at  half-past  six  preciaelj ;"  as  if  ft 
X^oid  Buc&hurst  were  likely  to  consider  the  clause  ''precisely 
binding,  in  the  case  of  a  slipshod  English  cook  I 

"Pray,  d<m't  be  late,"  observed  the  lawyer,  as  he  was  again 
about  to  dose  the  door, — ^"for  before  the  others  come,  I  have  a 
wFord  to  sav  to  you  respecting  that  pretty  little  ward  of  mine — 
poor  Apolfimia  Hurst  I 

And  this  time,  he  was  gone  in  earnest 

Veiy  much  in  earnest,  too,  became  the  man  he  left  behind.— 

What  cxmld  this  intimation  fineshew  ? — What  possible  right  or 

dtk  had  he  to  the  confidence  of  the  perplexing  guardian,  touch- 

iag  his  quondam  chaige,  unless  under  her  own  sanction? — 

Wuh  what  message  or  embassy  had  Sister  Constanje  dunged 

the  grave  lawyer  on  his  account? — Ri^bt  thankftd  was  he  to 

lune  found  so  paktable  a  cud  for  his  mminariom^  to  animalifl  the 

monotony  of  nis  London  loneliness;  and  on  the  Sunday  in 

qaeadon,  though  beset  at  White's  by  the  importmuttes  of  a 

wh^iish  lordling  of  the  guards  who  fastened  upon  him  fornews 

with  the  voradty  of  a  shark,  he  shook  off  friend  and  acquaint- 

anee,  to  rush  home  and  dress  for  dinner ;  and,  without  even  a 

lelaj  <tf  horses  on  the  road,  mana^^ed  to  be  in  BussdlnKiuaia  ao 

^precaady*  as  the  clock  was  strikmg  half-past  nx,  that,  even  in 

that  pum^nal  house,  the  drawing-room  was  boMt  in  poasession 

of  the  governess  and  the  young  ladies ;  all  three  lookmtr  as  stiff 

as  if  atttSed  with  bran,  so  grievously  were  Uiey  oppressea  br  the 

pnaenoe  of  a  lord  who  was  neither  King's  Bench  nor  Woolsack. 

A  few  minutes  only  had  ehmsed,  however,  befiire  in  hnrried 

the  excellent  Attoxney-general,  smelUng  of  larender  water  and 

Wmdaor  soap,  like  the  Soho-square  Baaaar ;  all  friendliness  and 

Sam,  as  when  of  old  he  used  to  drop  in  to  break&st  in  Hattm- 

atnet ; — and  lo  I  the  two  girls  wanned  up  into  a  natural  manner 
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tfiff  BCTimt  didr  &ther  appeared,  like  the  chilly  earth  dieered 
XT  an  an^icioos  sunrise. 

I  am  heardlj  glad  to  see  you  ; — Lady  Mauley  will  be 
dixectly,"  said  he.  **  She  appears  to  have  reckoned 
too  &r  on  your  proverbial  unpunctuality.  Between  ourselTes, 
I  am  not  sorry  for  it;  being  most  anxious  to  say  a  word  to 
TOO  about  a  new  project  of  my  eccentric  little  mend,  which, 
Imt  for  your  influence  in  the  afiiur,  I  should  be  apt  to  tax  as  the 
most  extravagant  of  the  many  strange  steps  she  has  taken.  For 
I  cannot  doubt,  my  dear  lord,"  continued  the  lawyer,  glancing 
cautiously  first  at  his  daughters  and  then  at  his  guest,  '*  that, 
however  demurely  you  assign  the  German  Spas  as  the  aim  and 
end  of  your  recent  tour,  you  have  visited  this  wrong-headed 
younff  woman  by  the  way  ? — How,  otherwise,  am  I  to  account 
for  the  sudden  rekindling  of  an  enthusiasm — to  call  it  by  no 
tenderer  name — so  long  dormant?' 

Lord  Buckhorst  was  vexed  to  find  himself  growing  excesavely 
nervous.  He  managed,  however,  to  reply  with  tolerable  self- 
possession, — ^^  As  I  was  passing  through  Ghent,  I  certainly  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  Bqfhynage." 

'^I  guessed  as  mucli! — ^I  could  have  sworn  itT  muttered 
Mauley.  **  Bless  my  soul !  what  heaps  of  flax  are  even  the 
soberest  of  these  wufiil  creatures. — After  spending  her  whole 
life,  too,  in  a  convent  I — ^Well,  perhaps  that  may  be  the  reason. 
Certain  I  am  that  one  of  my — a-hem ! — You  saw  our  little  Apol- 
blossom  then  ? — And  how  was  the  poor  dear  eirl  looking  V 

**  I  saw  Sister  Constanje  the  Beghyn,  in  whom  I  should  have 
been  much  puzzled  to  trace  a  single  lineament  of  your  former 
ward,"  replied  Lord  Buckhurst,  looldng  as  dull  and  dry  as  the 
plaster-cast  of  a  philosopher  covered  with  dust,  at  the  top  of  a 
Dook-case. 

"And  yet  so  little  altered  in  reality,"  cried  Mauley,  ''that, 
after  all  her  experience  of  your  indiflerence,  or  rather  of  your  de- 
votion to  another,  she  has  actually  empowered  me  to  draw  out  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  secure  a  portion  of  ner  estate  to  the  value  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to——" 

^<  Mr,  Rouseham  I" — announced  the  pursy  butler,  throwing 
<^a  the  door  for  the  admission  of  a  little  consequential  atom  of 
«  man,  who  looked  like  a  Lilliputian  strayed  into  Brobdignag. 

**  One  of  the  first  men  of  the  day, — an  intelligence  of  very 
:»iperior  order,"  whispered  Mauley,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  confr- 
sl^oce,  to  his  guest,  hastening  forward  to  meet  the  new-comer; 
M^h^\  insignificant  as  he  was,  afiected  to  step  down  from  a  pedes- 
.iU  t^  the  level  of  the  company. 

L<ad  Buckhurst  heartily  wished  him  upon  it  agam, — in  West- 

•ua^cvicr  Abbey, — or  the  Tribune  of  Florence, — no  matter  where 

I  ui.^ht  be  his  ambition  to  be  set  up ; — so  eager  was  he  to  be 

«Av »:  v'lf  the  tenter-hooks  on  which  his  inexplicit  firiend  had  sus- 

viiUvvi  him. — There  was  no  hope,  however! — A  Mr.  Higgin- 
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bottom  now  arrived,  whom  Mauley  whispered  aside  to  Lord 
Buckhurst  to  be  a  mirror  of  Atticism, — the  finest  scholar  of  the 
day ; — and  a  minute  afterwards,  an  individual  shouldered  his 
way  into  the  room,  who,  from  his  uncouth,  ungainly  appearance, 
seemed  to  have  been  made  by  the  carpenter.  From  his  saturnine 
air,  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  decided  this  to  be  the  wag 
of  the  party.  Nor  was  he  mistaken. — Mr.  Sylvanus  Cox  was 
the  great  original  of  half  the  stereotyped  jokes  of  lesser  London. 

Lady  Mauley,  too,  now  occupied  her  fitting  position  on  the 
soft,  instantly  producing  a  fusion  in  the  little  circle,  such  as  the 
emollient  presence  of  a  woman  never  fails  to  create.  No  chance, 
therefore,  of  another  confidential  word  from  his  host,  already 
deep  in  oriental  politics  with  Mr.  Rouseham,  who  denounced  in 
such  a  menacing  tone  the  faultiness  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  east  in  particular,  that  small  as  he  was, 
all  present  seemed  to  feel  it  lucky  for  Downing-street  that  a 
parish  or  two  intervened  between  it  and  Russell-square. 

After  the  turbulent  exposition  of  the  little  mat  man's  opi- 
nions, or  rather  delivery  of  his  judgment,  Lord^uckhurst,  how- 
ever pre-engrossed  by  his  personal  interests,  could  not  refrain 
from  a  smile  at  the  little  thread  of  a  voice  in  which  the  prodi- 
gious Mr.  Higginbottom  piped  forth  his  prolix  rejoinder,  which 
sounded  as  though  it  proceeded  from  a  linnet  perched  on  his 
own  colossal  shomder.  It  was  like  the  tenth  century  pretending 
to  argue  with  the  twentieth ;  so  thoroughly  was  Kouseham  a 
man  of  the  future,  and  Higginbottom  of  me  past ; — the  head  of 
the  former  being  stuffed  as  full  of  impracticaole  theories,  as  the 
head  of  the  latter  with  theories  thoroughly  exploded.  Both 
were  human  anachronisms ; — the  Attic  from  being  behind-hand 
with  the  century,  the  Fourieritc  from  being  in  advance  of  it. — 
The  intelligence  of  the  one  was  an  effort  of  memory ;  of  the 
other,  of  conjecture. — The  one  abided  in  the  tombs;  the  other 
in  the  clouds.  Higginbottom  still  adhered  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy ;  while  Rouseham  was  a  human  touchstone,  on  whose 
credulity  nad  been  successively  assayed  all  the  bran  new  opathics 
and  ologies  of  speculative  Europe. 

Sylvanus  Cox,  regarding  the  happy  pair  as  two  of  the  most 
advantageous  butts  of  his  acquaintance,  was  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  shewing  off  their  absurdities  fbr  the  amusement  of  a 
&shionable  lord  ; — while  the  host,  the  soundest-headed  and 
soundest-hearted  man  of  the  party,  prevented  only  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  and  a  certain  want  of  tact  ansing  from  the 
limited  nature  of  his  circulation  in  the  world  from  appearing  in 
society  as  clever  a  man  as  he  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  extracted 
what  amusement  or  information  he  could  from  all  or  any  of 
them,  as  the  wise  man  is  ever  content  to  light  his  candle  at  that 
of  a  fooL 

On  the  sociable  table  round  which  the  half-dozen  persons 
constituting  the  party  now  took  their  places,  an  excellent  plain 
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dinner  was  served, — ^with  an  abundance  of  the  best  of  those 
generous  wines  in  which  the  lukewarm  Ena^sh  take  oomfixrt 
under  the  affictions  of  their  dimati^ ; — Lord  Buekhuist  and  the 
wit  being  placed  on  either  side  the  buly  of  the  house,  and  die 
political  and  literaiy  pedants  on  either  side  their  host. — 

Thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  obtainii^  fuller  intelligence  conceiv- 
ing the  Mr  Beghyn,  Lord  Buckhurst  took  his  revenge  in  soily 
silence ;  assuming  much  the  abhorrent  air  that  Louis  XIV.  must 
have  worn  when,  in  a  fit  of  gallant  condescension,  one  day  at 
Neuilly,  he  permitted  the  Princesse  de  Conti  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Bourbon  to  send  to  the  guard-house  for  pipes  and  tobacco^  to 
try  their  skill  at  smoking ;  and,  with  his  well-known  hatred  of 
unsavoury  odours,  sat  by,  in  his  royal  pomp,  inhaling  the  fumes 
of  pifftaii  demxre  quaUti* — ^The  wit  of  Sidney  Smith  or  Rogeni, 
would  not  have  spurred  him  to  a  retort. — 

Rouseham,  who  was  one  of  the  education-mad,  had  already 
opened  his  batteries  in  defence  of  his  system. 

^  For  my  part,"  Higginbottom  ventured  to  observe,  in  rpplv 
to  one  of  the  petulant  outbursts  of  the  little  enui^men,  his  riva^ 
^<  I  confess  it  creates  only  a  fisdine  of  weariness  and  anxietv  in 
my  mind,  when  forced  to  contemputte  the  passing  time  as  a  field 
to  be  planted  exclusively  with  oaks  and  aloes,  to  flourish  a  hanr 
died  years  hence ! — How  is  a  man  to  find  leisure  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  intellects,  while  perpetually  busying  himself 
about  those  of  his  great  grand-children  ?  — 

*'  Pho,  pho,  phoT — ^interposed  Sylvanus  Cox.  "  The  intel- 
lects of  some  men  require  no  cultivation !  Rouseham,  fi^r  in- 
stance, was  bom  F.R.Sl, — like  Minerva  starting  armed  cap^-yk 
fiom  the  brain  of  Jupiter  ! — Rouseham  can  afford  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  endowments  of  an  auxiliary  London  university  at 
Hone  Kong.** 

<*  An  humbler  man  than  myself  may  be  permitted  to  fline  his 
pebble  on  the  cairn  of  Ignorance,  upon  whose  summit  is  wout 
to  be  erected  the  grand  Temple  of  Universal  Civilization,^  ob- 
served Rouseham,  fancying  the  scoffer  in  earnest — '*  Let  each 
of  us  do  as  much,  and  the  srand  pyramid  will  be  accomplished. 
It  was  only  yesterday,  sirs,  I  received  the  thanks  of  my  learned 
liriend  Dr.  Anacharsis  Squashimus,  of  New  York,  for  the  aid  I 
have  been  able  to  lend  in  London  to  the  promulgation  of  his 
admirable  new  system  for  the  eradual  emblanchment  of  the 
various  coloured  races  of  mankind ;  by  the  institution  of  model 
villages  on  the  coasts  of  Afiica  vnth  premiums  for  parti^coloured 
mamages,  and  annual  prizes  for  the  production  of  mulatto  chil- 
dren in  the  first  generation,  quadroons  in  the  second,  and  so 
forth.  According  to  Dr.  Anarcharsis  Squashimus's  comprehen- 
sive calculations,  it  would  require  only  one  hundred  and  fifly 
>«^ar»  to  extioguish  the  negro  creation  firom  the  surface  of  the 

ilobe  r— 

^  i>coiiring  out  the  blacks  like  blots  fix)m  a  careless  copy  T 
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Gfied  SyWanus  Cox. — ^  BrayiBBimoI — Dr.  Squashimus's  system 
leminds  me  of  the  theory  of  beatitades  of  a  French  novelist, — 
who  believes  in  a  succession  of  spheres ;  and  that  in  the  nearest 
next  world  to  this,  the  happy  coaples  of  our  own  will  be  absorbed 
into  one,  which,  finding  a  sympathetic  self;  in  the  following 
qphere,  wiU  become  aeam  absorbed ;  so  that  by  the  time  each 
of  us  attains  the  sixm  sphere,  he  will  have  become  the  sixtjjr* 
fimrth  part  of  an  angel ;  and  so  forth, — till  the  apex  of  the  ab- 
sorbent pyramid  attains  the  feet  of  the  divinity ! — ^Think  of  the 
ineffable  jo^s  of  the  sphere  of  spheres,  where  one  subsides  into 
the  infinitemmal  portion  of  a  sentient  entity !" — 

This  was  merely  a  tub  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of  that  great 
whale,  Hieroglypmc  Rouseham. — ^ButLady  Mauley  looked  grave, 
and  the  disculssion  re-subsided  to  earth. — 

**  It  strikes  me,"  resumed  the  mild-voiced  Patagonian,  while 
the  speculative  philosopher  was  gravely  ruminating  on  the 
Coxian  theoiy  of  absorption,  "  that  so  rar  from  denvin^  any 
present  amehoration  or  aggrandizement  fit>m  the  £u:-sighted 
wisdom  of  the  centurv,  we  are  sensibly  retrograding,  in  all  that 
concerns  letters  and  the  arts. — The  roaring  of  the  fomace  and 
babbling  of  the  crucible,  seem  to  have  superseded  politer  sounds ; 
and  in  our  zeal  for  Science,  we  reduce  ourselves  to  the  condition 
of  the  Cycbps."— 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Cox  muttered  some  allusion  to  his  eye,  not  in- 
tended to  reach  articulately  so  &r  as  his  noble  opposite  neigh- 
bour. 

*'  I  can  scarcely  imaeine,  my  dear  Higginbottom,  what  you 
would  haveP — ol)served  the  lawver,  who  was  now  carving  a 
saddle  of  mutton  with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which  a  royal  senes- 
chal or  the  head  waiter  of  a  tabk  d'Mie  might  have  envied. — 
**  We  have  singing  for  the  million, — ^we  have  schools  of  design 
for  the  million, — ^we  have  new  universities, — ^academies, — asso- 
ciations,— art-unions, — aU  for  the  million  I" — 

*^The  very  thing  I  complain  of!" — piped  Hi^;ginbottom, 
peevishly. — "  The  field  is  over-cultivated. — As  the  influence  of 
religion  is  observed  to  decline  under  the  ascendancy  of  its 
priestly  establishments,  art  is  becoming  extinguished  under  the 
fijse  excitements  created  by  predominant  institutions. — ^The  old 
masters  painted  and  composed  nobly,  without  the  aid  of  any 
such  stimulants;  and  while  we  perpetually  belabour  our  con- 
temporaries with  the  phrase  of  '  working  for  posterity,'  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  great  correctives  of  the  ^nder 
schools,  was  that  they  thought  only  of  working  for  their  con- 
temporaries. There  was  not  a  painting  extant  in  Raphael's  or 
Titian's  time,  capable  of  inspiring  them  with  a  hope  of  com- 
manding at  the  end  of  four  centuries,  twice  the  admiration  they 
commanded  in  their  bom  days.  But  the  immediate  return  of 
fiime  and  reward  excited  their  genius  to  the  utmost ;  whereas 
posterity  is  an  equivocal  tribunal,  whose  decrees  must  always  be 
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conjectural,  and  whose  applause  the  vanity  of  human  nature 
fancies  itself  to  have  bespoken." — 

**  A  man  must  be  fool-hardy^  indeed,  who,  now-a-days,  so 
abuses  himself  P  cried  Kouseham.  ^'  Who  can  anticipate,  even 
for  a  year,  the  virescence  of  his  laurels? — At  the  prodigious  rate 
of  progress  the  Intelligence  of  Man  has  attained,  a  discovery  of 
to-morrow,  sir,  may  supersede  the  finest  discovery  of  to^y. — 
Who  now  despairs  of  reaching  the  antipodes, — or  the  moon, — 
or  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ? — Marvels  quite  as  wondrous  have 
been  accomplished  in  our  times." — 

'^Aerial  carriages,  tunnels,  and  diving-bells  have  certainly 
conveyed  us  the  first  stage  I*' — said  Mauley,  with  a  smile.— "I 
say  nothing  of  balloons,  which  seem  to  have  subsided  into  an 
old-fiashioned  invention  of  the  last  century.  But  it  strikes  me 
that,  in  its  progress  up  hill,  a  vehicle  is  sometimes  in  want  of  a 
pike-staff  to  rest  upon !" — 

'*  If  these  new  inventions  had  any  moral'  purpose,"  observed 
the  classic  Higginbottom,  **  I  could  be  content  to  see  the  world 
close  its  books  and  shut  up  its  study  as  determinedly  as  it  has 
done,  in  order  to  betake  itself  to  the  laboratory  and  the  experi- 
mentary.  But  all  is  whim-wham,  and  the  pit  is  bottomless.  We 
are  not  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  travelling  thirty  miles  an 
hour ;  nor  have  all  the  Professors'  chairs  ever  instituted  brought 
us  two  crops  a-year,  or  so  much  as  lowered  the  price  of  potatoes ! 
What  /call  a  valuable  effort  of  the  human  mind  is  that  which 
either  amehorates  the  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  in- 
spires them  with  philosophy  to  support  it" 

"  A  truism  worthy  of  the  portico !"  cried  Sylvanus  Cox, 
gravely. 

''  But  the  fact  is,"  resumed  Higginbottom,  *^  all  these  struggles 
afler  discovery  are  the  result  of  rapacity.  Though  not  the 
golden  age,  this  an  age  of  gold.  K  we  do  not  waste  our  lives 
in  searching  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  labours  of  modem 
literature,  art,  and  science  have  no  other  aim  or  object  than  the 
acquirement  of  means  to  maintain  a  place  among  the  flutterers 
of  the  day,  and  vie  with  the  ennobled  Jews,  who  are  the  vice- 
roys of  modem  Europe.  The  painter  produces  such  pictures 
as  will  sell^ — the  sculptor  such  statues  as  will  sell^ — the  horticul- 
turist such  flowers  as  will  sell; — nay,  the  man  of  letters, — the 
poet,  —  the  dramatist,  —  is  intent  only  upon  works  that  will 
SELL  I  While  indulging  in  the  cant  of  working  for  posterity,  we 
study  only  the  whims  of  the  vulgar  Millionaries,  whom  the  golden 
speculations  created  by  our  colonial  resources  are  constantly 
stranding  like  whales  upon  our  shores." 

"  Fi?ry  like  a  whale  I  muttered  Sylvanus  Cox,  perceiving  that, 
throughout  the  discussion,  Lord  Buckhurst  had  been  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Lady  Mauley. 

'^  And  what  effect  do  these  saleable  prettincsses,  I  ask  you, 
produce  upon  the  popular  mind  ?"  piped  Higginbottom.  '*  Fritter 
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its  tastes  to  a  still  lower  standard  of  degradation !  After  con- 
templating one  of  the  grand  designs  of  Carava^o  or  Guercino, 
our  notions  of  human  nature  become  amplified.  Whereas  all  these 
namby-pambyisms  of  annuals  and  vignettes, — all  this  squandering 
of  intellect  upon  periodical  literature ^ 

*'  Mere  arabesques,  sir, — ^mere  meaningless  embellishments  of 
the  grander  objects  and  pursuits  of  the  century  P  interrupted 
Bouseham,  galled  out  of  all  patience  by  the  prohzity  of  his  an^^ 
tagonist.  **  The  age  we  live  in,  sir,  has  projects  in  hand  which 
do  not  admit  of  that  idolatry  of  art  which  can  exist  only  in  the 
inert  and  enervate  condition  of  a  countir*" 

*'  Nevertheless,  the  great  masters  of  Italy  lived  in  stirring 
times  r*  interposed  Mamey. 

"  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  the  fine  arts  and  the  vices  of 
society  as  the  product  of  the  same  luxurious  idleness,"  cried 
Rouseham.  *'  Were  the  same  powers  of  mind  that  produce  an 
historical  picture  applied  to  any  available  purpose,  Hans  Holbein 
might  have  been  a  Fust, — Rubens,  a  Copernicus, — Kneller,  a 
Newton, — Sir  Joshua,  a  Watt, — and  Wilkie,  a  Davy !  But,  thank 
Heaven,  the  misapplication  of  talent  is  nearly  at  an  end  !  Ma- 
chinery, sir — ^macninery  will  soon  supersede  all  such  waste  of 
intellect.  Wood  is  already  admirably  carved  by  mechanism; 
marble  will  follow.  Photographic  portraits  and  Daguerreotypes 
are  beginning  to  content  the  aldermen's  wives ;  and  now  that  the 
million  can  sing  for  their  own  amusement,  they  are  becoming  less 
frantic  after  concerts  and  oratorios.  Mechanical  oipms  are 
adopted  in  all  but  cathedral  towns,  in  place  of  organists;  and 
very  soon,  evemhing  of  that  kind  will  be  accomplished  by  wheels 
and  flinders  r 

**  Even  arguments !" — ^added  Sylvanus  Cox,  ffravely,  who, 
towards  the  close  of  the  little  man's  noisy  harangue,liad  observed, 
Motto  voce^  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  as  Diogenes  used  to 
observe  under  similar  circumstances — "  7w  ipoT — **  I  see  land.'' 
**  1^  do  not  despair  of  beholding  a  high-pressure  debate  carried 
on  in  parliament,  while  the  honourable  members  are  more  than 
usually  fast  asleep  on  their  benches  I" 

Lord  Buckhurst,  who,  to  conceal  his  utter  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  disputants,  had  devoted  himself  throughout  dinner  to 
the  amusement  of  Lady  Mauley,  with  a  sedulousness  that  would 
have  been  a  virtue  in  a  party  of  twenty  but  was  a  vice  in  a  party 
of  six,  felt  strangely  relievea  when,  during  the  placing  of  dessert 
upon  table,  seats  were  ominously  interposed  between  those  of  the 
host  and  hostess  and  their  euests,  for  the  use  of  the  only  cherubs 
to  whom  seats  are  available ;  and  he  perceived  that  a  savage 
custom^  he  had  read  of  in  books  prevailed  in  the  house  of  Mauley, 
of  serving  up  the  children  with  the  ice  and  Savoy  cakes.  It  was 
a  choice  of  evUs.  But  any  species  of  prattle  was  preferable  to  the 
rigmarole  of  the  modem  mystics  around  him;  which,  as  « true 
no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit,"  he  did  not  even  trouble 
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muzzle  with  a  joke,  "  I  Dave  made  up  my  mind  not  to  diecloee 
the  secret  eren  to  Emma,  till  I  receive  a  repl;  &om  our  pow  dear 
B^hyn ;  aod  must  therefore  not  only  decline  answering  further 
questions,  hut  exact  the  same  discretion,  my  dear  lord,  of  yoursel£" 
The  foUowing  day.  Lord  Buckhurst  was  on  his  road  into  Wilts. 
— He  was  in  hopes  of  having  Btoleo  a  march  upon  the  alligator ! 


Thkt  lak  if  I  Tetnember  Uiee  I— 
Tboti,  who  vtut  more  than  life  to  me — 
Thon,  wboM  dtHi  locki  ind  ef  et  of  light 
Are  itill  before  my  «>kiQg  iighl — 
ThotifWhoie  loil  voice  and  aircenti  deep 
Still  hnnt  me  in  nioe  hoon  of  Bleep ! 


Not  mine  the  lean  Ibtt  quickly  floir, 
Nor  miDe  the  roice  of  ready  woe, 
Bnt  deep  within  my  tllent  breast 
It  boTiM,  and  feedg  it*  own  nnreit. 
Shadowing  with  its  profound  despair, 
liat  ihoDld  be  bright  and  fai 


11  thing*  that  all 


One  atar  of  tender  radiance  ahooe — 
That  flower  ia  cnub'd,  tbai  light  ii  gi 
All  otbet*  beam  in  vain  tbr  me — 
In  darknCM  I  remember  thee. 

Lore  nerer  can  be  mine  again, 
Bat  mem'ry  I  mntt  itill  retain ; 
She  bringi  me  back  thy  fkee  to  ttat' 


Tet  it  my  heart  too  high  and  prond 
To  bare  itKlf  before  the  crowd— 
Tb«  worid  bath  taught  m«  U  conoeal 
What  thou  alone  couldst  bid  me  feel; 
And  nothing  it  could  give  can  be 
Dear  ai  theae  memoriet  otAml 
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BT  DB.  8BSLT0N  MACKENZIE,  AUTHOB  OF   "  TITIAN.* 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Sir  Walter  Soott  was  a  kid  of  fifteen,  he  saw 
Bums.  ^  I  may  truly  saj,  Vtrgiiium  vidi  tantumy^  are  his  own  words. 
Much  more  fortunate  was  Andrew  Homer,  who  spent  an  evening  in 
the  poet's  company,  and — ^must  I  tell  it  ? — ^then  and  there  imbibed  so 
mudi  liquid,  rather  stronger  than  spring- water,  that  his  head  ached 
sorely  the  next  morning. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  fiourished  a  worthy,  in  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  who— bless  the  mark! — ^was  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
fame ;  and  not  content  with  the  dim  and  distant  prospect  of  obtaining 
it  by  his  humble  occupation  as  a  vendor  of  linen,  adventurously  fixed 
his  glance  on  no  less  a  mark  than  that  pedestal  whereon,  <'  with  a 
pencil  of  light,"  Benown  has  inscribed  the  names  of  the  illustrious  who 
have  written  themselves  into  earthly  immortality. 

Andrew  Homer  was  the  name  of  the  wight  who  (in  his  own  estima- 
tion) was  worthy  to  break  a  lance  with  those  proud  heirs  of  fame  who 
have  gained  the  world's  admiration.  It  is  for  antiquaries  to  ascertain 
what  relation  he  bore  to  the  renowned  hero  of  the  nursery-rhymes-^ 
he  who  eat  his  Christmas  pie  snugly  ^<  in  a  comer,"  and,  (lucky  dogl) 
had  the  good  fortune  to  "  pull  out  a  plum"  every  now  and  then. 

Leaving  that  question  to  the  research  of  the  Dryasdusts,  let  us  con- 
tinue our  story. — ^Andrew  Homer  had  reached  the  sage  age  of  three- 
score, ere  he  had  fuUy  made  up  his  mind  in  what  manner  he  should 
astonish  the  public.  He  determined,  at  last,  to  '^  witch  the  world 
with  noble" — not  horsemanship,  but  rhymes.  Like  many  men,  before, 
in,  and  since  his  day,  he  mistook  the  aspiration  for  the  ability — ^the 
wish  for  the  power  to  write.  Thus  do  we  constantly  see  practical 
illustrations  of  the  frog  trying  to  swell  to  the  size  of  the  lordly  bison, 
and  thus  have  we  been  afiUcted  with  manifold  imitations  of  the  better 
brethren  of  the  quill — the  Scotts,  the  Bulwers,  the  Levers^  the  Ains* 
worths,  the  DidLcnses,  the  Jameses, — ^in  which,  like  the  Chinese 
artists,  the  copyists  give  every  defect  with  remarkable  fidelity,  but 
invariably  contrive  not  to  give  the  grace,  the  expression,  and  the 
freshness  which  breathe  life  into  the  originals ! 

Sundry  quires  of  what  he  courteously  and  complacently  called 
poetry,  were  written  by  Mr.  Homer.  These  he  read  to  8U(£  of  his 
customers  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to  listen.  When  he  lacked  this 
"  audience,  fit  though  few,"  he  was  wont  to  read  his  effusions  aloud,. 
ore  rotundOf  for  his  own  edification;  and,  if  he  was  in  a  particularly 
pleasant  and  placid  vein,  he  would  send  for  a  neighbour,  who  had 
brightened  his  intellect  by  making  the  tour  of  England — as  candle- 
snuffer  and  bill-sticker  for  sundiy  theatrical  and  erratic  companies— 
and  bribe  him,  with  a  giU  of  whisky  or  a  mutchin  of  ale,  to  listen  to 
the  mellifluous  rhymes  which  their  author  monotonously  poured  out^ 
like  a  child  pouring  a  thin  stream  of  muddy  water  into  a  bottomless 
vesseL  Andrew  Homer's  amour  propre  would  be  gratified,  ever  and 
anon  (between  gulps),  with  such  inteijectional  remarks,  as  "  Gude — 
vera  gudel"— '^  Beal  fine  rhymes  I" — <'  Excellent! — ^ma  faith,  Shakspere 
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ne'er  wrote  sick  po'try  as  that!^  Bat,  bj  the  time  the  fluids  were 
disposed  of,  the  listener  usually  fell  into  a  calm  sleep.  Whateyer 
other  merits  or  demerits  they  possessed,  it  was  pretty  obvious  that 
Mr.  Andrew  Homer's  rhymes  were  of  a  composing  nature; — ^the  art 
of  writing  such  has  not  died  with  him. 

The  proverb  which  tells  us  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country,  is  equally  true  when  applied  to  poets.  The  good  people  of 
Carlisle  have  never  been  too  discerning,  and,  indeed,  it  is  ra&ier  a  re- 
commendation than  otherwise  for  a  man,  among  them,  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  dullard.  They  were  as  blind  to  literary  merit  in  1785,  as  they 
are  in  1843,  or  as  they  have  been  in  any  year  of  grace  since  Paley 
cast  too  much  light  upon  their  mental  obscurity.  Is  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  Homer  shared  the  common  doom? — ^that  he  gained,  at  best, 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  sneered  at  as  a  half-witted  rhymester, 
or  positively  condemned  for  the  folly  of  neglecting  his  business  for  his 
verses? 

How  could  a  soul  like  his  be  ''  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  in  the 
dull  city  of  Carlisle?    What  more  natural  than  that. 


M 


Aspiring  apwardfl — ^Ixke  a  star,* 


it  should  seek  a  more  extended  range— a  wider  sphere  of  action.  What 
more  obvious  than  that  this  should  be  gained  by  the  then  important, 
but  now  common  step — ^publication! 

Andrew  Homer  read  his  own  poems  for  the  thousandth  time, — 
worked  himself  once  more,  and  for  ever,  out  of  his  lingering  doubts 
and  into  the  heart  of  his  old  omviction,  that  they  were  truly  exquisite, 
and  then  magnanimously  resolved  to— print  them. 

It  is  faithfully  recorded,  in  one  of  the  gossiping  memoirs  of  the 
dme,  that  Henri  the  Fourth  of  France  once  entered  a  small  town,  and 
was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  with  a  right  loyal 
address — ^that  is,  an  address  in  which  the  reigning  monarch  is  tdd, 
^vx^n  as  his  predecessors  were  told,  in  the  most  sycophantic  terms,  that 
he  15  all  but  a  God  upon  earth;  ''next  door  to  a  cherubim,"  in  short, 
hkt"  Master  Wackford  Squeers.  "  May  it  please  your  most  august  and 
<^IK«^  migesty,"  added  the  chief  representative  of  municipal  wisdom, 
^w«  would  have  saluted  you  with  cannon,  according  to  ancient 
<iife$tom>  but  for  seventeen  reasons: — ^the  first  is,  your  majesty,  we  hare 

^Nt  ^»t  any  cannon ^"     "  That  will  do>"  hastily  intermpted  the 

t'i^^  as  he  gave  spur  and  rein  to  his  charger,  "  I  excuse  the  remain- 
'  r^  $ixtwn  reasons."  In  like  manner— -oh,  gentlest  of  all  gentle  readers 
^-^vuM  we  enumerate  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  which, 
■.^x^unately,  prevented  Andrew  Horner's  having  his  book  printed  at 
v;«  v4e*  The  first  was  that,  in  the  year  1785,  there  actually  was  not 
%  rei«luig*ofiice  in  that  ancient  city.  Perhaps,  like  the  French  king, 
^v-xjc  wiU  ^^  excuse  the  other  sixteen  reasons." 

TV  Mwrest  place,  at  that  time,  where  he  could  have  his  book  cre- 

.  v>Cv  brought  out,  was  the  good  city  of  Glasgow — ^then,  as  now, 
.  iivN9!^  i^MT  the  punch-making  and  punch-bibbing  powers  of  its  worthy 


^  v^4^$^>«r»  therefore,  Andrew  went.     It  was  quite  '<  the  poet's 

.  uOd^v.^    XWre  he  speedily  learned  that  the  expense  of  printing 

w  w    ^Kvis^img  YiiK»  W)  trifle;  but,  then,  what  was  a  little  money — ^nay, 
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what  waa  a  great  deal  of  it,  in  the  balance  against  his  immortal  fame! 
Although  not  actually  a  Scot  bj  birth,  our  friend  was  ^'  too  far  north" 
to  doee  anj  bargain  on  the  instant  with  the  Glasgow  bibliopole,  but 
left  it  pending,  or,  as  he  would  saj,  "  hanging  bqtwixt  and  between/' 
His  mind  was  too  enlarged  to  be  made  up,  like  a  travelling-bag  or  a 
prescription,  '^  at  a  moment's  notice;"  he  had  to  consider,  on  his  way 
back  to  Carlisle,  what  number  of  copies  it  would  be  proper  to  print. 
On  the  moderate  calculation  that  there  certainly  must  be  at  least  one 
lover  of  poetry  in  every  parish  in  England  and  Scotland,  (to  say 
nothing  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  cfdled  Ireland,  and  the  town  of 
BerwidL-upon-Tweed,)  his  original  idea  was  for  a  small  impression  of 
— ten  thousand  copies.  The  more  prudent  bookseller  recommended 
the  maximum  to  be  a  paltry  five  hundred,  and,  when  Andrew  had  the 
esdmatea  before  him,  he  was  fain  to  confess  that  it  might  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  not  to  venture  upon  thousands  until  the  sale  of  hundreds 
would  furnish  the  means  of  paying  expenses. 

Andrew  Homer — ^like  an  Indiaman  from  Calcutta,  or  Barney  Rior- 
dan,  when  he  met  the  American  liner  far  out  at  sea — ^was  ''  homeward 
bound"  when  he  came  to  the  principal  hostelrie  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Ayr;  not  very  far  from  which  is  Mossgiel,  the  farm  held  by  Bobert 
Bums  at  the  date  of  this  anecdote,  and  where,  if  he  lost  some  money, 
the  world  gained  the  fine  poetry  which — ^in  a  continuous,  deep,  and 
flashing  stream — ^flowed  to  his  pen,  from  his  heart,  during  his  residence 
there. 

It  never  was  ascertained  why  Mr.  Andrew  Homer  took  such  a 
detour  to  the  west  as  Ayr — some  thirty  miles  out  of  the  direct  road 
fonn  Glasgow  to  Carlisle;  but  poets  have  odd  fancies,  sometimes,  and 
poetasters,  having  the  organ  of  imitation  very  strong,  afiect  to  be  dis- 
cursive, in  the  hope  that  oddity  (copper-gilt)  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
steriing  metal  of  originality. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  September,  1785,  when  the  redoubtable 
Andrew  Homer  entered  the  common  room  of  the  inn  at  Ayr.  Some 
half-dozen  ranting,  roaring,  dashing  young  fellows — ^fond  of  their  glass 
and  joke— were  sitting  down  to  dinner  as  he  entered,  exactly  ''  in  the 
nick  of  time."  Room  was  immediately  made  for  him.  llie  oldest 
occupant  in  the  room  took  the  chair,  according  to  the  inn-usage 
**  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  and,  by  the  contrary 
role,  Andrew  Homer  was  made  vice-president,  by  virtue  of  his  being 
the  most  recent  arrival. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  "  the 
remarkablest"  justice,  was  executed  upon  all  the  viands.  The  cloth 
being  remove^  the  chairman  gave  "the  king."  It  was  Andrew's 
torn  next;  and,  in  the  customary  routine,  he  ^ould  have  given  "  the 
queen  and  royid  family;"  but,  much  to  the  surprise  and  amusement  of 
the  company,  he  started  on  his  legs,  made  a  vehement  speech  "de 
omnibus  rebus"  (which,  being  interpreted,  does  not  mean  a  rebus  in  an 
omnibus,  as  we  once  heard  a  blue-stocking  translate  it!)^branch- 
ing  off  to  London  politics  and  Cumberland  potatoes — glancing  at 
WiDiam  Pitt,  the  Ix^-minister  of  that  day,  and  Lord  Thurlow's 
gracious  manner — gliding  into  a  dissertation  upon  salmon-fishing  and 
Irish  linen;  and,  l^  a  nice  gradation,  introducing  a  lengthy  eulogy  of 
the  British  poets,  with  a  modest  allusion  to  his  own  metrical  merits. 
So  intent  was  he  on  the  subject,  that  he  plumped  down  into  his  e^ 
at  the  end,  without  having  proposed  any  toast  whatever. 


hinted,  witb  a  ahow  of  iadependenee,  that  dieir  giMBt  migbt  not  be 
Boch  a  very  mighty  bud  as  they  imagined.  Homer'a  mettle  was  up 
immediately,  and,  with  as  much  warmth  aa  modes^,  he  defended  faim- 
aelf.  Hi«  opponent  a&eted  to  be  yet  more  criticid,  and  folly  aroused 
Andrew's  indignadoa  by  exclaiming,  "  Tot,  moo  I  there's  a  lad  neu 
by  wha  wud  mak  mair  pomes  in  a  day  than  yoorsel'  end  caafoae,  as 
ye  call  it,  in  a  month  o'  SandaysT 

Extreiaely  intfigaant  at  this  imputation  on  his  bard^p,  Andrew 
ladity  backed  himself  against  the  field.  A  wi^er  was  immediatdj 
ofiered,  taken,  and  booked,  as  to  the  result  o£  a  tnal  of  poetic  atrangm 
between  Andrew  Homer  and  this  "lad  near  by,'*who  waspntforwaid 
as  his  opponent.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  s  cooofaiaiim 
Ml  that  night,  if  possiblB.  It  must  be  omfemed — but  dda,  of  course, 
is  merely  hinted  to  onr  readers,  in  the  **  moat  piirate  and  ooafidectiaf* 
mwm^  imaginable—that  as  Andrew  had  haadly  made  tiie  bet,  nad  as 
hastily  npeated  haying  done  so,  his  tbrlom  hope  lay  in  the  fitncied 
imposnbility  of  meeting  his  poetic  exponent  that  night,  as  it  bow  vaB 
waxing  late.  ICs  firm  iataatioa  was  to  qoit  Ayr  at  dawn  ci  day,  and 
tiius  gallop  ont  of  the  re^mnsibility  be  had  rasl^  incnrred. 

But  hit  oompanions  w^  knew — what  he,  alas  I  did  not— lltrt  die 
Ayr  ireemasons  held  their  monthly  mtting  that  night,  and  that  the 
yonng  poet  whom  they  Bought  was  tlien  actually  in  the  house  with 
that  goodly  fratani^— he  bwig  one  of  the  "  brethren  of  the  myatie 
tie."  They  called  him  out,  biiefly  explained  the  hkUcrous  drcnm- 
stanoes  of  the  case,  and  had  no  difficultj  in  pennading  him  to  eater 
tbe  lifta  againat  the  Cariisle  bardling. 
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Hie  stranger-poet  entered  tiie  room,  and  Andrew  Horner  could  see, 
fli  a  gbnoe,  that  he  was  no  common  man.  At  that  tune,  his  age  was 
about  some  six-end-twenty  years.  His  form  was  yigorons  rather  than 
rebost.  He  was  well  made,  and  very  strongly  set  together.  His 
height  was  rather  above  the  middle  sise;  but  a  slight  stoop  of  the 
nedc,  sodi  as  may  frequently  be  noticed  in  men  who  follow  the 
plough,  (and  in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  few  iarmers  were  above  doing 
their  own  business,)  took  somewhat  from  his  stature.  His  complexion 
was  dark— swarthy,  indeed;  and  his  features  might  be  called  massive 
raetfier  than  coarse.  But  his  face  was  any  thing  bat  common;  in  xe* 
pose,  it  had  the  contenqdative,melanGholy  look  which  so  often  indicates 
the  preseaeo  of  high  imagination;  and  when  he  spoke,  (often  with  a 
riiaiEp^  and  fi^eqnently  with  a  witty,  or  boldly  eloquent  remai^)  there 
was  a  preponderance  of  intelligenoe-H)f  geniufl^  in  his  aqpeet  nd 
its  expression  sudias  Lavater  would  have  been  hi^ypy  to  behold.  Hia 
broad  pale  brow  was  shaded  by  dark  hair,  with  rather  a  curl  than  a 
wave.  His  voice  was  particuliuly  sweet,  yet  manly  and  sonorous. 
But  the  chief  charm  of  a  very  remarkable  countenance  1^^  ^  ^7^ 
which  were  large,  dark,  and  beantifiilly  expressive.  They  Hteni^ 
aecmod  to  ^w  when  he  cpoke  with  fedii^  or  interest  When  con- 
versation excited  him,  as  it  often  did,  they  kindled  up  unlil  they  all 

bat  K|rl>i«n^. 

Such  was  the  young  man  now  introduced  to  Andrew  Homer,  and 
whose  very  glance  subdued  him,  amid  the  flush  of  his  Bacchanalian 
revdriesy  into  a  feeling  of  his  own  inngnificance.  It  might  have  been 
as  much  by  accident  as  design  that  the  stranger  was  not  introduced  by 
name.  At  that  time,  indeed,  he  had  achieved  only  a  local  reputation. 
In  a  abort  time  after,  he  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  brilliant  men  his  country  ever  produced, — ^how  did  that  country 
steward  his  genius! 

He  readily  joined  in  the  conyersatimiy  and  did  not  allow  the  cup  to 
paoe  the  table  **  like  a  cripple,"  to  use  one  of  Christopher  North's 
jBemonble  egressions.  His  language^  if  sometimes  careless^  was 
sSwaya  vigorous;  and  it  was  very  evident  that,  whatever  his  edoeation 
imght  have  been,  bis  mental  powers  were  great.  There  are  men  who 
achieve  greatness  without  '^  the  dust  of  the  schools^''  making  cobwebs  in 
their  minds,  and  such  would  probably  dwindle  into  common-place 
persons  if  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  education.  They  become 
opgiaal  thinkers  and  doers,  precisely  because  they  have  had  to  teach 
themselves.    At  the  head  of  this  dass  may  be  placed  the  Ayrshhre 


It  required  little  pressing  to  get  him  to  sing  several  songs  of  his 
composition;  and  the  unfortanate  Andrew  Homer  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that*  either  for  stingiiiig  satire  or  touching  pathos, 
these  lyrica  were  inimitahle. 

Havu^  sate  with  them  for  some  time,  he  made  a  shew  of  retiriaf  , 
when  they  insisted  that  he  should  allow  the  wager  to  be  decided,  fy 
competing,  in  poetry,  with  Andrew.  With  w^-acted  humility,  he 
declined  what  he  called  "  the  certainty  of  defeat;"*  and  so  real  seemed 
his  disinclination  for  the  contest,  that  Andrew  Horner  fancied  he  was 
actually  afraid  to  enter  into  the  competition,  so  that,  urged  on  by  the 
insidious  advice  of  some  of  those  around  him,  he  asked  the  stranger. 
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in  the  exulting  tone  and  manner  of  anticipated  triumph,  to  have  one 
trial,  at  least.  The  challenge  could  not,  in  honour,  be  declined;  and, 
with  apparent  and  well-acted  doubt  of  its  result,  it  was  accepted. 

An  epigram  was  the  subject  chosen,  because,  as  Andrew  intemallj 
argued,  ^'  it  is  the  shortest  of  all  poems."  In  compliment  to  him,  the 
company  resolved  that  his  own  merits  should  supply  the  theme. 

He  conmienced — 

"  la  lerenteen  himder  thretty-nine'* — 

and  he  paused.  He  then  said,  ^^  Ye  see,  I  was  bom  in  1739,  [the 
real  date  was  some  years  earlier,]  so  I  mak'  that  the  commencemen'." 

He  then  took  pen  in  hand,  folded  his  paper  with  a  conscious  air  of 
authorship,  squared  himself  to  the  table,  like  one  who  considered  it  no 
trifle  even  to  write  a  letter,  and  slowly  put  down,  in  good  round  hand, 
as  if  he  had  been  making  out  a  bill  of  parcels,  the  line— 

"  In  lerenteen  honder  thretty-nine ;" 

but  beyond  this,  after  repeated  attempts,  he  was  unable  to  adyanoe. 
The  second  line  was  the  Rubicon  he  could  not  pass. 

At  last,  when  Andrew  Homer  reluctantly  admitted  that  he  was  not 
quite  in  the  vein,  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were  handed  to  his 
antagcmist  By  him  they  were  rejected,  for  he  instantly  gave  the  fol- 
lowing, viva  voce: — 

"  In  seventeen  bonder  thretty-nine. 
The  Deil  g;mt  staff  to  mak'  a  swine. 

And  pit  it  in  a  oomer ; 
Bat,  shortly  after,  changed  his  plan. 
Made  it  to  something  like  a  man. 
And  called  it  An£ew  Ebmer!" 

The  subject  of  this  stinging  stanza  had  the  good  sense  fiof  to  be 
olfended  with  its  satire,  cheerfully  paid  the  wager,  set  to  for  a  nighfs 
revelry  with  his  new  Mends,  and  thrust  his  poems  between  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  when  ^'  the  sma*  hours"  came  on  to  four  in  the  morning. 
As  Us  poetic  rival  then  kindly  rolled  up  the  heardi-mg,  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  room,  to  serve  as  a  pillow  for  the  vanquished  rhymester 
-*then,  literally,  a  carpet  knight — ^the  old  man,  better  prophet  than 
poet,  exdaimed,  "  Hoot,  mon,  but  yell  be  a  great  poet  yet!" 

Answer,  O  nations,  whether  the  prediction  was  fulfilled?  In  a  few 
vKMiths  after,  a  volume  of  poems  was  published  from  the  press  of  John 
YTibon,  of  Kilmarnock — ^the  author  was  a  peasant  by  birth,  a  poet  by 
inspiration.  Coarse  was  the  paper  on  which  these  poems  were  printed, 
wofl  worn  was  the  type.  But  the  poems  themsdves  were  of  that  rare 
da^jis  which  the  world  does  not  willingly  let  die.  The  fame  of  their 
iwthcMr  has  flown,  far  and  wide,  throughout  the  world.  His  genius  and 
kis  {ate  have  become  "  at  once  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  Scotland." 
That  author  was  the  same  who,  in  a  sportive  mood,  made  an  epigram 
upon  poor  Andrew  Homer.    His  name  was — ROBERT  BURNS. 
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%  TSslt  of  ^tititrtog'Ianc. 

i 

ST  CHABKBS  WHITEHEAD,  AtTTHOR  OV  **  BICHABD  SAYAOE,"  **  THE  BOLXTABT,**  ETC. 

PABT  THE  FZBST. 

I 

These  nerer,  since  marriage  was  counted  respectable, 
Lired  a  ooaple,  to  Hymen  more  truly  delectable. 
Than  were  Gregory  Newman  and  she  he  call'd  uxor , — 
In  him  she  was  blest,  ma'am,  and  he  was  in  luck,  sir ; 
(If  that  line  is  abrupt  and  obscure,  I  indeed  err 
Not  to  state  'tis  address'd  to  both  sexes  of  reader ;) 
Well,  so  fitted  were  they  to  each  other,  so  pat 
In  their  likes  and  dislikes  of  this,  t'other,  and  that; 
In  short,  so  harmonious,  so  complaisant,  (which  is. 
The  Dunmow  folks  tell  me,  the  way  to  gain  flitches,) 
That  domestic  felicity,  which  had  long  brooding  lain, 
Cao^t  light  from  their  fire,  and  pervaded  all  Pnddiog-lane. 

Our  Newman  was  wealthy ;  nor  need  it  surprise, 
That  a  merchant  of  oranges  gets  the  supplies ; 
And  when  profits  accrue  and  are  duly  invested. 
And  trade  goes  on  well  as  it  e'er  at  the  best  did. 
Then  will  fortune,  thus  foster'd,  comparison  suit 
With  the  orange-tree,  bearing  both  Uossom  and  frnit. 
(An  old  image,  but  'fiuth,  I  was  sadly  put  to't. 
To  see  if  I  couldn't,  by  hook  or  crook,  get  tick. 
Like  my  betters,  for  being  a  trifle  poetic) 

Now  fbrtunes,  'tis  known,  may  be  squandered  or  hoarded, 

As  one  man  may  be  silly,  another  be  sordid ; 

And  when  an  old  miser  dies,  very  few  care 

Should  his  cash  be  misspent  by  the  profligate  heir; 

Who  knows  whence  'twas  got  ?  when  'tis  gone,  who  asks  where  ? 

But  Newman  was  none  of  yonr  sonUess  coUectora 

Of  money,  who  puxsle  our  moral  dissectors. 

And  wlu^  when  these  surgeons  with  scalpel  and  cautery. 

Have  slash'd  every  limb,  and  have  burnt  every  artery. 

Skip  off  from  the  board,  each  base  self-seeking  chap,  and 

Walk  off  to  the  Bank  as  though  nothing  had  happen'd. 

No;  GrMory  Newman  was  one  of  those  cits, 

Who  coold  biear  losses  firmly,  could  chuckle  o'er  hits. 

Could  "  sell  and  rroent,"  could  cry  **  done,"  or  cry  '*  quits ;" 

An  excellent  eit,  who  had  alwa^  been  able. 

To  keep  a  good  heart,  steady  friends,  and  a  table. 

Which  though  it  might  groan  with  hannch,  baron,  or  sirloin — 

Had  guests  ever  round  it  whose  mirth  nought  could  purloin ; 

Wherefor^  if  he  got  rich,  'twas  by  frir  honest  dealing. 

Left  and  ria^t  hand  as  true  as  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ; 

By  a  liberal  conduct  in  every  relation  i^- 

Ajid  his  wealth — ^not  to  make  any  more  botheration— 

Which  he'd  gaan'd  in  the  lane  that  runs  down  towards  the  water. 

He  intended  to  leave  to  Hiss  Harriet  his  daughter. 

Mias  Harriet— I'm  sorry  I  can't  wield  the  pencil 
To  pre  you  a  sketch  of  her— was  in  no  sense  111- 
Beffirded  by  those,  who  best  knew,  from  long  seeing» 
The  head  and  heart  points  of  her  rational  being. 
By  these  she  was  said  to  be  clever,  and  this  stress 
I  must  lay,  she'd  had  a  most  worthy  schoolmistress, 
Who  taught  her  to  twirl  round  the  globe  called  celestial. 
Till  she  leam'd  that  the  great  bear  was  not  really  bestial ; 
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Uned  Imt  on  in  geognflqr*  cwtwy  Anm^  '■f^ 

Tiu  die  knew  (how' tlwi  iMy  ittattioB  cBli^ 

That  the  Iile  of  Wight  Hewport.  ww  not  Hevport  Fi«ndl ; 

These^  with  wading  thioogh  Mnixmy,  and  PSnnoc^  and  IfagnaB, 

Marie,  dancing,  and  Tdemaqme^  writtan  hj  Fcnelon^ 

Fonn'd  a  girl  inth  reaoorcea  to  eheer  heri^  when 


Is  this  all  I  can  ny  of  her?    Ho ;  there'a  nuMlk 
Had  I  space,  bat  my  Umits  iMid ;  yet,  aieQte>— 
(Enoore  with  *' the  gods,"  and  ye  high  powen,  I  dmk.  to  ye^ 
Heana  not  *«  that  song  again/*  M  ■* aaocher,  good  lack  to^ 


So,  once  more— oar  yoong  Harriet  eoold  aew  like  the 
Of  that  ennning  old  Greek,  whom  she  thooght  gloomy  Dis's 
Long  before  he  oame  home^  and  whoae  name  was  PI/bsml 
She  was  lovely  aa  Taaso's  Erminiay  (tame  fpA  in  Hoola  0 
Goold  paint  roaea  on  velTet,  and  wok  cats  m  Berlin  wool; 
Coald  dress  with  some  taste^  knit  a  parse  to  a  rarity; 
And,  whatfs  better,  oooUL  open  it  fieely  to  ehazi^; 
Had  an  aspect  a  painter  were  tioabled  to  linm. 
With  a  bright  eye  which,  tearfbl,  was  tendcriy  dim ; 
Vain  a  iMfC— not  prood— had  some  art,  bat  more  nature^— 
In  abort,  was  a  f  ery  good  loreaUe  creatore. 

'Tis  sad — ^bat  the  thing  is  so  commonly  done^ 

That  reflection  apon  it 's  as  well  let  alone— 

When  a  father,  in  all  other  matters  affectionate, 

Thinks  his  danghter  most  lore,  or  at  his  oool  direcdon  hsle^ 

JoBt  the  man  he  noints  oat ;  and  if  Miss  raise  an — ^  O,  papa!" 

She's  told  with  a  base  roar,  shell  soon  find  she's  no  papa ; 

And  can  no  more  be  heard,  while  fierce  lightning  his  eye  shoots^ 

Than  a  linnet  woold  be  in  that  grim  scene  of  Freiscfaoti. 

'Tis  sad,  did  I  say,  and  oar  thoaghts  most  eschew  it — 

'Tis  atrocioos ;  and  he  who  woold  callonaly  do  it, 

Is  a  wretch  $  bat  my  feelings  aroused  Tm  afraid  of— 

Bat  Fd  like  to  ask  Bockland  what  clay  that  man's  made  of? 

For  wh<s  though  a  parent,  dm  make  anre  of  Hickaon, 

When  his  daughter  has  aet  heart  and  aonl  npon  Disran  ? 

Or  insist  apon  close*flsted  Bainbridge  or  Metcalfe^ 

If  the  pA  loves  a  prodigal  great  as  e'er  ate  calf? 

No ;  jnat  in  the  ratio  a  danghter  is  beaatifbl. 

Is  she  in  loTe-matters  averse  from  the  dntiftiL 

*Tis  in  vain  the  old  centleman  cries  op  stiff  sniton. 

Who've  been  bronmt  np  so  well  that  they  look  like  their  tnton ; 

Yoang  rigid  discijjies  of  Oresham  and  CoiBker, 

With  frees  that  frighten,  and  speeches  that  shock  her; 

Expoandera  of  **  main  chance,^  of  pmdenoe  apbolders ; 

In  onet,  those  "nice"  youths  with  old  heads  on  yoong ahooldeEL 

Miss  endares  not  the  Man,  should  he  ehanoe  '^tiuce  her  oot," 

Whoae  old  head  condemns  what  his  heels  are  about ; 

Who  at  play,  or  at  party,  of  pleasure  would  rob  her— viSi, 

By  constantly  shakiog  that  plagav  wiae  nob  of  his ; 

8qU  less  can  she  bear  this  prim  thin^  of  Ibrmalities, 

If  she  loves  some  one  else,  Uiouffh  withont  his  good  qoalitiea— 

Some  handsome  young  frUow  who,  when  he  fint  sees  her. 

Makes  known  that  her  eye  to  his  heart  is  a  teaser ; 

Who,  at  every  fresh  meeting  looks  paler  and  paler. 

With  a  free  grown  as  long  as  the  bill  of  his  tailor. 

What  thoaf^  he  be  poor,  (vulgo,  hasn't  the  ^  tin,"} 

JvtVook  at  ^  the  tip"  on  his  classical  chin ; 

Ttas^  ten  times  his  income,  as  sure  as  Old  Scratch  he  owes, 

Yft,  whit  eyes !  what  a  figure  I  what  lovea  of  mnstachios ! 

Th«iVoit,tnse  or  not,  thinks  its  own  is  the  true  man; 
j^^w  boagi  V  back  to  our  worthy  friend  Newman, 
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Who,  thoDgb  not  the  4ad  wham  above  we've  been  tmoBeiBg, 

Was  yet  verj  pertiel  to  prow  and  pffonowieaig ) 

Talk'd  of  **ma  to  Ui  mud,"  <'a&ir  nuHd^*'  and tlM  rat; 

Thought— iMt  wan't  fnlte  enie,  that  he  odoht  to  kaev  hcet; 

Hinted  Drkee— his  high  qualities,  nrospeeti,  and  tiua^ 

Bade  his  dao^ter  obey,  and  ooasok  Mn.  M^ 

Whereas,  Smith— poor  dear  Smithl  bat  she  wiih*d  aot  to  many  yel^ 

So  she  sud,  (what  a  fib!)  was  the  ana /or  oar  Harriet 

Hfir.  Primiaheere  Dykes-^tfM  sole  son  of  his  ftCher, 

Was  a  yery  good  youth,  and  was  good-looking,  rather; 

Bat  so  tall  rad  so  thin,  that  bold  ^irls  oft  woidd  slang^iter 

ffis  feelings,  (O,  shaaie  on  each  BilKng^ale  daa^^terl) 

By  lifcening  him  nato  a  **  yard  of  pampHwater." 

▲ad*  inspired  by  the  oomie  mose,  boys  in  a  hij^  key, 

WonU remark,  •" there's  a kmp-post a toddlia%oh,  enk^ T 

These  scoib,  hard  to  bear  by  the  best  and  the  wisest, 

As  we're  hinted,  he  did  not  enjoy  with  a  high  aest 

No ;  they  soperindneed  soeh  devotion  to  bodness. 

That,  if  ever  solenmity  harboor^d  in  phia,  in  hie 

It  dwelt,  and  with  saeh  a  grave  sadness,  that  people 

Thought  they  saw  at  once  in  him  a  parson  and  steeple. 

But  business  he  did  not  permit  to  enposs 

His  whole  time,  to  his  nund  and  his  mtelleef  s  loss. 

l¥o;  twice  a  week  Prudenee  cried  out  to  him,  ''hie  hcnoe 

To  the  PaUaa— that  hall  of  Met  kttrei  and  edenee; 

There,  risiuji^  superior  to  ignorant  asses, 

Lesjrn  the  gift  of  the  gab,  and  the  nature  of  gases ; 

Pry  into  retorts  and  cylindrical  glasses, 

And  enlist  yourself  pi^  in  eadt  of  the  daises; 

Hear  the  learned  professor,  whose  haii^  so  wdl  eurl'd» 

That  'twould  not  stand  on  end  at  an  end  to  the  world. 

With  a  shirt  snowy  white,  to  be  soil'd  by  a  spedt  lodi, 

And  a  stiff  stand-up  eoUar,  and  well  go^«p  neefcdoth. 

Hear  him  hold  fortti,  I  say,*  (sosdd  Pmdence,)  ''and  profit;" 

And  he  did  so-^  w»h  hun  the  benefit  of  it. 

Nor  was  this  all:  his  mind  and  his  seal  to  reemity 

He  made  his  occasional  solace  his  flvte ; 

But  not  much  at  a  dtting — ^his  lungs  were  too  tender ; 

For  Shakspeare  was  wrong—"  Flute*  is  no  "  bellows-meader ;" 

And  sometmies  dropt  in  upon  Newman,  (who  haiTd  him 

As  a  listener,  whose  pow*r  of  endurance  ne'er  flul'd  him,) 

There  to  utter  at  intervals,  not  loud  but  deep  sighs. 

And  out  of  a  ealfs  head,  as  Swift  savs,  cast  sheeps'  eyes ; 

There  to  drink  draughts  of  love,  and  to  nourish  his  body 

With  druights  of  his  hosf  s  super-excellent  toddy. 

Till  sometmies  he  fdt  as  though,  raised  by  these  stoeks  o*  gin» 

A  learned  professor  had  fiU'd  him  with  oxygen. 


What  a  pity  it  was  (yet,  oonflidon  betide  him  I 

TVas  in  part  his  own  feult)  Harriet  couldn't  abide  him. 

He  was  really  a  good-natured  fellow,  inclined 

TV)  make  any  girl  happy  he  found  of  a  mind 

To  take  him  fer  better,  ft»r  worse,  goods  and  dmttds ; 

(How  good  Mrs.  Ellis  of  men  Eke  ttiese  prattles!) 

But  young  Dykes  was  at  all  times,  though  topics  were  ptenty, 

"  EgrtgH  moriakm  aUiqmi  dZoiff;** 

Like  one  on  each  sutj^et  oompell'd  to  stand  neater. 

Or  a  mute  fttm  a  door  bcongnt  up-stairs  to  be  nuter. 

The  very  worst  feult  can  pertain  to  a  suitor. 

And  'twas  fetal  to  Priminheere  Dykes's  cause,  sttt 

No  Trappist  was  gay  Ma^gtintii^n  Smith* 

A  good-looking  young  feUow,  as  ever  with  stalk, 

Psraded  high  heels  on  the  Cnstom  House  walk ; 


And  ihe  hated  poor  I^imliibeere,  grimmeat  of  grim  men  I 

With  ■  tutlerneu  ptaiXng  the  hatred  of  women, 

And  urt  and  diieise  lodsed  her  once  ro«y  cbeek  in, 

And  her  mothcT  diicoTer  d  the  dear  child  vu  "  pe^ung," 

Took  her  hnsbuid  to  task  (Ihongh  ahe  really  liked  Priminheeit), 

And  eaid,  "  Newmaii,  jou  must  oot  attempt  to  bring  htm  in  here. 

If  he  tnakes  the  girl  ill ;  and  I  wonder  jou  can  see 

So  much  in  the  lad — it  is  merely  your  mncy. 

And  you,  really — now,  Gregory,  don't  be  pigheaded — 

Ton  really  quite  le««e  her  kbout  being  wedded ; 

Asd  «he'B  ill,  as  it  is — a  fine  thing,  when  one  it  sick. 

For  Tomkini — that  man  does  to  throw  in  the  phjsic." 

This,  and  macb  more  she  nrged,  with  a  proper  iafuiion 

Of  "  dears  "  and  "  come  now's,"  though  a  startling  allosion 

Escaped  the  good  wife,  when  she  said,  in  conclusion 

(And  this  was  well-timed  Ui  best  feelings  to  call  np), 

"  That  the  girl,  on  Death's  pale  horse,  would  be  off  at  ftill  gallop. 

If  hs  didn't  his  own  furious  hobby-horse  bsSe, 

By  riding  the  obstinate  beast  with  a  snaffle." 

All  this  had  its  effect,  though  'twas  first  >'  Pshaw  I"  and  >'  Stuff  r 

Yet  soon  he  saw  reason  to  cry,  "  True  enough  !'' 

Threw  hin  arms  round  his  helpmate,  nnd  "  murder'd  her  ruff." 

(I  mean, — not  to  quote  fh>m  our  sweet  swan  of  Avon, — 

He  "  tumbled  "  the  kerchief  Ms  wi&  chanced  to  have  on ;) 

Swore  by  powers  mysterions  (such  as  **  jiu^o  "  and  "  golef,") 

That  he  loTed  his  girl's  happiness  dear  as  his  soul's ; 

That  she  should  not  have  Prim  (so  they  call'd  him  fbr  brevity). 

Though  the  lad  wu  a  rare  one,  without  that  vile  levity, 

'Which  disgraces  the  young  men  "of  these  times"  and  "thii  age," 

If  bcr  lieart  wa*  not  won  by  his  virtues  and  visage. 
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The  social  attentions  paid  bj  the  multitude  to  the  graves  of  their 
xelatiTes  or  friendsy  as  portrayed  in  the  more  humble  tombs  charac- 
teristic of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  respect  or  gratitude  of  a  nation 
ambitiously  manifested  in  those  gorgeous  structures,  which  more  gene- 
rally attract  the  attention  of  travdlers,  are  equally  worthy  of  philo- 
sophical oontempktion,  whether  as  indicative  of  the  state  of  art,  or  of 
the  direction  of  thought*  among  people  differing  in  modes  of  feeling 
and  action  from  what  we  are  familiar  with. 

Viewed  simply  as  to  their  architectural  merits,  the  tombs  of  the 
Mohammedans  are  not  only  inferior  to  what  are  met  with'  in  the 
Christian  world,  but  also  in  many  respects  to  the  more  ancient  pagan 
sepulchral  monuments,  which  are  scattered  over  the  same  countries ; 
but,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  direction  given  to  thought,  in  their 
objects  and  positioning,  and  the  associations  which  are  made  as  it  were 
to  invest  and  encompass  them,  they  present  much  that  is  deeply  inter- 
esting, and  which  fully  entitles  the  country  of  Islamism  to  the  distinc- 
tion it  has  long  obtained,  of  being  the  land  of  poetry  in  sepulchres. 
There  is  indeed,  generally  speaking,  more  of  truth  and  morality,  and 
consequently  of  poetry,  which  should  always  be  truth  and  morality,  in 
the  position  and  associations  of  a  tomb  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  its 
faithfully  observed  sanctity  of  isolation,  than  in  the  west ;  and  while 
the  elementaiy  style  and  forms  have  never  assumed  the  development 
which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  Christian  architecture,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  in  that  style  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  led 
as  it  was  by  Muhammedanism  as  weU  as  by  Christianity,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  one  God,  but  stopping  short  at  that  imperfect  revelation,  and 
remaining  like  the  idea  itself,  without  ever  making  an  additional  step 
towards  diat  architectural  perfection  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
consummate  beauty  of  conception  and  execution  of  those  religious 
structures  which  have  been  justly  characterized  as  significant  of  the 
new  hopes  and  aspirations  that  opened  upon  the  mind  with  the  dawn 
of  Christianity. 

The  sepuldbres  of  the  Osmanli  Sultans  stand  first  among  the  oriental 
mausoleums,  and  yet  they  are  radier  houses  of  the  dead  than  tombs, 
properly  speaking.  The  original  after  which  they  are  built  is  the 
common  oriental  Kumbet,  or  dome,  to  be  described  hereafter;  but  the 
supporting  walls  are  either  circularly  disposed,  or  polyhedral,  having 
six  or  eight  faces,  with  windows  and  gilded  frame-works.  They  are 
also  lofty,  well-built,  and  of  good  proportions;  but  the  imperial,  or 
Saracenic  dome,  tapering  to  the  top,  and  more  than  usually  spread  out 
bdow,  as  we  see  in  the  great  mausoleum  at  Delhi,  is  not  common  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  forms  are  Byzantine*  or  what  is  now,  I 
believe,  called  Roman. 

These  turbehs,  as  sepulchres  of  the  first  dass  are  called,  are  chiefly 
within  the  precincts  of  the  selatins,  or  royal  mosques,  and  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  prostyle  or  court  and  vestibule,   only  that 
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instead  of  oolmnns  we  have  lifeless  walls  or  railings;  but  the  rich 
carpets  and  ottomans  with  which  thej  are  adorned  in  the  interior,  the 
colossal  wax  tapers  and  lustres  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  ^lendidlj 
illuminated  copies  of  the  Koran  on  low  prie  dieux  for  the  faithful,  and 
the  elegant  canopj  of  silk  whidi  covers  the  dead,  surmounted  bj  the 
bead-dress  of  the  period,  combine  to  dispel  all  feelings  of  repugnance 
wbieh  mi^bt  otherwise  be  experienced  in  sitting  or  pnyisng  in  tks 
same  ap«rtm«it  with  so  many  mouldering  corpses. 

The  sfdendid  mosque,  ad&ed  that  of  Suleiman,  at  ConstaittiBO|^ 
was  erected  by  that  raonardi  as  a  memorial  of  the  grief  eipcrieBced 
fior  the  death  of  bis  eldest  son,  Mubammed.  The  coffin  eooiainnig 
ibe  remains  of  this  prince  lies  by  the  side  of  that  of  SohaB  Sdim,  <a 
whose  tomb  is  the  proud  epitaph — ^^  On  this  day  Sohan  Selim  pMsad 
to  an  eternal  kingdom,  leaving  the  empire  of  t^e  world  to  Sulefanan,* 
The  tombs  of  other  sukans  are  also  attached  to  the  various  mosques 
which  they  constructed  or  embdOished.  The  tombs  of  the  earikr 
sultans  are  at  their  first  seat  of  power,  Brusa;  but  it  is  a  ffispnted 
question  if  Osman,  the  founder  ik  the  dynas^,  lies  at  Shfognt,  his 
first  principality,  or  at  the  conquest  of  Orchan.  The  bones  of  tiM 
seoond  of  the  dynasty  lie  in  the  mosque  of  Daoud  Monasteri,  formetiy 
a  Byzantine  church  in  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  and  Bajaaet  erected  a 
nuuttoleum  of  white  marble  at  the  same  place  over  the  remaiaa  of 
Amurath  the  First.  This  unfortunate  sultan,  who  also  lies  buried  in 
Brusa,  is  said  to  have  preserved  carefully,  Ibroagb  the  whole  oourae  of 
his  life,  the  dust  which,  in  his  expeditions,  stuck  to  his  clothes;  and  in 
his  last  hours  he  conjured  the  by-standers,  with  direful  imprecatioas^ 
io  make  a  large  brick  of  it,  and  place  it  in  his  tomb,  under  his  ri^ 
arm,  instead  c^  a  cushion,  ad^ng,  he  always  r^arded  the  Hadii^  or 
inspired  saying-^*'  If  any  man's  feet  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  dust 
in  the  path  of  Ibe  Lord,  him  will  Grod  preserve  from  hell  fire." 

The  mausoleum  of  tftie  late  reforming  sultan,  is  among  the  few  that 
are  without  the  precincts  c£  a  mosque.  It  has  its  court,  garden,  ves- 
tibule, and  prostyle,  with  marble  walls,  and  a  richly  gilded  portal  and 
railingSb  By  the  side  of  the  gate  are  two  terrestrial  globes,  elevated  on 
pedestals,  and  intended  to  remind  the  Osmanlis  that  their  sahat^  as 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  was  Emperor  of  the  World. 

Passing  out  of  Cairo  to  the  eastward,  the  traveller  is  at  once  in  tiia 
Desert.  No  trees — ^no  cultivated  fields;  not  a  shrub^  nor  a  blade  of 
grassis  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  readi  is  a  sea  of  sand.  There 
are  no  suburbs  to  this  side  of  the  town,  as  to  the  eastward  of  Baghdad^ 
— the  sand  has  extended  its  desolations  to  the  gates.  This  dreary 
region,  which  seems  to  abhor  vegetation  and  life,  has  been  appro-' 
priately  devoted  to  the  dead;  and  the  tombs  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years  cover  th»  inmiense  space,  and  have  at  the  distance  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  des^ted  town.  Further  in  the  desert  are  the  sumptuous 
monuments  of  the  Mamelukes.  Quadrangles  <^  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  feet  square,  built  of  white  marble,  and  surmounted  by  chaste  and 
el^ant  cupolas  or  domes,  or  graceful  columns,  whose  light  and  aiiy 
ascent  is  not  interrupted  by  the  weight  they  support.  SSl  further  on 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Elialifs,  attached,  like  the  tombs  of  the  sultans, 
to  vast  mosques  with  i^lendid  domes  and  lofty  elaborately-omaaBiented 
menarehs. 
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Muy  superb  mosques  arise  over  or  near  to  the  tombs  of  the  great 
and  holy  men  thronghoat  the  whole  land  of  Islamism.  Such  are  the 
moeqnes  of  Mecca  and  Medinah,  and  those  of  the  Seljakian  Sultans 
of  Rom,  at  Kouiyeh,  more  especdaUy  that  of  Sultan  Ala  ad  din,  the 
style  and  decorations  of  which  are  yery  beautiful,  and  constitute 
graceful  and  finished  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Near 
Baf^dad  is  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Kazimein,  *' the  two  repressoTB 
of  their  wrath,"  Husein  and  AIL  Its  gilded  cupola  and  tall  menarehs 
of  gbaed  ttks  and  bricks  of  various  colours,  rise  above  a  dense  grove 
of  date  trees,  and,  seen  firom  the  level  plain  around,  constitute  truly 
sfilendid  objects.  The  tombs  of  these  prophets  of  the  Shiites  or 
Persians,  are^  however,  at  Kerbelah  and  Kufah.  In  the  tomb  of 
Zobeide,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Harun  al  Bashid,  near  the  same  city-— 
with  its  hexagonal  walls  and  pine-apple  spire,  its  pointed  horse-shoe 
arches,  its  ridh  traceiy  and  fretwork  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  arabesques— we  have  a  true  specimen  of  the 
best  forms  of  the  Saracenic,  which  we  find  repeated  in  some  of  the 
tombs  at  Akserai,  and  in  the  Mejid  tash,  or  holy  stone,  at  Changri,  a 
mooument  of  the  time  of  the  Eyubite  Sultans,  the  successors  of 
Saladin.  The  dty  of  the  Elialif s  still  boasts  of  seven  large  mosques^ 
attached  to  the  Murines  of  holy  men ;  but  the  Selatin,  or  cathedral 
mosque  of  the  Ehalifs,  has  been  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
carious  but  rather  clumsy  menareh* 

Next  to  the  turbehs,  or  tombs  of  the  first  dass,  come  the  Lnan 
Zadeh's,  or  sepulchral  chapels,  in  honour  of  saints,  which  are  very 
common  around  all  great  oriental  cities.  Theoriginal  of  both  the  first 
and  second  dass  of  these  edifices  is  the  same — the  simple  dome  common 
to  an  Tslamism.  There  is,  or  can  be,  therefore,  little  architectural 
pretensions  in  such  buildings.  The  rows  of  columns  of  the  early 
Christian  chapels  are  here  totally  wanting,  and  are  replaced  by  aparal- 
lelogram  of  four  more  or  less  lofty  walls.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not 
the  heavy  motionless  architrave  of  the  Christian  edifices,  such  being 
aorplanted  by  the  arch  in  its  next  to  highest  devdopment  of  a  dome^ 
aad  thus  the  prindples  of  the  basilica,  so  frequent  in  the  east,  may  be 
said  to  be  reversed;  the  light  and  degant  row  of  columns  bdng  re- 
plaoed  by  solid  wdls,  whik,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  ardiitrave 
of  the  basilica  is  converted  into  a  dome ;  but  what  is  gained  by  the 
ardiitrave  is  more  than  lost  in  the  rigid,  lifdess  mass  of  wall  which 
constitutes  the  mass  of  the  building.  To  these  imams  are  often 
attached  laterd  buildings,  which  are  made  the  residence  of  a  dervish, 
who  gains  his  livelihood  by  his  attendance  upon  his  predecessor,  and 
i9ho  will  probabfy  be  entombed  after  death  where  he  has  been  all  his 
life-time.  At  times,  the  simple  object  attended  to  is  a  place  of  prayer, 
lefi  open  before  the  tomb.  This  is  the  most  simple  form  of  a  sepuh^nd 
cfaapd.  It  may  increase  in  size  till  it  becomes  a  mesjid,  or  mosque^ 
with  its  regular  attached  functionaries  of  mutawelli,  or  guardian, 
priest  (imam),  cryer  (muezin),  and  kayim,  or  person  who  sweeps  and 
arranges  the  carpets,  lights  die  lamps,  kc.  Such  mosques  enjoy  the 
right  of  calling  to  prayer  five  times  a  day,  which,  having  no  menarehs, 
is  done  from  &e  side  of  the  dome;  but  they  have  no  prayers  on  the 
Friday.  Such  can  only  be  said  by  the  sheikh,  or  preacher,  in  a  jami 
or  sdatin,  where  he  is  assisted  by  the  khatib,  who  redtes  the  public 
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profession  reBpectmg  the  unity  and  the  attrilmtes  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Grenerally  speaking,  these  sepulchres  and  their  chapels  are  more  or 
less  ruinous,  and  frequently  entirely  neglected  and  ahandoned.  It  is 
only  when  a  holy  man  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  to  some 
person's  supplications  for  worldly  advantages,  that  the  increase  of 
votive  offerings  wiU  keep  up  the  original  benefio&i  Many  of  these 
imams  are  buildings  of  considerable  extent,  and  include  chapel,  tomh^ 
residences  of  priests,  guardians,  and  attendants,  besides  an  imaret,  or 
hospital,  and  house  of  reception  for  poor  travellers,  with  courts^  gar- 
dens, and  fountains.  These  are  generally  more  or  less  crumbling  into 
juin,  and  often  half  prostrate.  There  are  neither  means  nor  population 
in  the  east,  for  the  support  of  these  numerous  religious  edifices; 
although  when  the  ladies  of  a  city  take  a  suiomer's  evening  walk,  it  is 
almost  always  to  the  tomb  of  some  holy  man;  hence  those  near  grdit 
cities  are  most  frequented,«and  present  at  times  a  flourishing  appear- 
ance. Those  at  a  distance  are  made  the  objects  of  visits  on  particular 
days,  and  are  called  ziyarets,  or  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  tomb  sacred 
to  one  sect  of  Muhammedans,  is  often  abominated  by  an  adverse  sect; 
thus,  when  Timur  was  at  Damascus,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  having 
the  bones  of  Jezid,  founder  of  the  Jezidees,  dug  up,  and  the  grave 
fiUed  with  manure,  to  express  his  contempt  for  its  tenant.  The  tombs 
of  Christian  as  wdl  as  of  Muhammedan  saints,  are  made  objects  of 
pilgrimage  by  the  Muhammedans;  thus  the  Mecca  Itineracy,  a  cunoos 
guide  for  the  faithful  in  their  journey  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca, 
recommends  a  visit,  when  at  Antioch,  to  the  tomb  of  Hazret  Simon, 
the  well-known  St.  Simon,  sumamed  Stylites  by  the  Byzantines,  ftom 
his  living  immovable  at  the  extremity  of  a  pillar.  The  tombs  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  are  universally  claimed  by  the  Muhammedans  as 
tombs  of  their  holy  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  of 
Jonah  at  Nineveh,  &c. ;  and  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Chrisdan 
prophets  and  fathers  of  the  church  are  also  made  to  belong  to  two 
creeds.  The  most  remarkable  among  these  monuments  are  those  to 
the  prophet  Elias,  concerning  whom  more  traditions  are  current  in  the 
east  thtm  any  other.  The  Khidr  Iliyas,  as  they  are  called,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  direction — at  Angora,  at  Yaprakli,  and  in  Kurdis- 
tan. These  monuments  are  not  tombs,  according  to  the  Muham- 
medans, but  resting-places.  They  believe  that  Elgah,  or  Elias,  never 
died;  and  that  he  is  still  on  earth,  where  he  is  to  remain  until  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  call  him  Khidr,  or  "  evergreen,"  on 
account  of  the  everlasting  life  which  he  enjoys,  and  by  which  he  is 
kept  ever  in  a  flourisliing  condition,  in  a  paradise  which  they  say 
might  be  taken  for  heaven  itself.  The  Turkish  poets  have  many  re- 
ferences to  the  same  tradition;  and  D'Herbelot  relates  a  curious  semi- 
historical  legend  concerning  the  same,  which  we  regret  is  too  long  to 
extract.  Mr.  Rich  relates  of  his  having  been  visited,  when  resident 
at  Baghdad,  by  a  murid  (disciple)  of  Sultan  Hassan,  a  celebrated 
dervish,  who  asserted  his  having  seen  and  conversed  with  the  prc^het 
Elias,  who  accompanied  him  two  days  on  the  road. 

Of  all  the  numerous  pilgrimages  in  the  east,  by  far  the  most  renuu*k- 
able  is  the  removal  of  the  dead  Persians  to  the  Mesh-ed,  or  shrines  of 
All  and  Husein.     Caravans  are  constantly  passing  the  Tigris  on  this 
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long  journey,  when  the  scene  presented  is  revolting  to  a  degree;  the 
ooiiins  are  often  merely  a  few  planks  rudely  put  together,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  rough  roads  across  the  Persian  mountains ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  caravan  is  followed  by  such  a  cloud  of 
ravens  and  vultures,  and  so  far-spreading  a  train  of  jnckalls  and 
hya&naSy  that  he  must  be  a  hardened  man  who  acts  as  muleteer  to  such 
a  funereal  convoy.  Yet  I  have  seen  them  attended  even  by  females, 
with  face  and  body  alike  wrapped  up  in  mourning,  and  souls  only 
alive  to  grief  and  their  last  duties. 

The  next  and  third  class  of  tombs  are  the  kumbets,  or  kubera, 
small  quadrangular  edifices  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  the  origin 
from  whence,  apparently,  are  derived  the  imams  and  turbehs.  Edifices 
of  this  kind  are  sometimes  pierced  by  four  opposing  arches,  and  in  this 
case,  when  the  structure  is  lofty  and  well-proportioned,  the  effect  is 
very  pleasing;  sometimes  two  tombs  of  the  more  simple  kind  are 
placed  in  jnxta-position. 

These  sepulchral  monuments  are  almost  always  erected  with  a  view 
to  publicity  and  picturesque  effect  combined.  They  are  met  with 
sometimes  alone,  with  no  other  building  of  any  kind  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  sands  of  the  sea- shore;  at  other  times,  they  occupy 
a  gentle  eminence  on  a  plain;  then  again  they  are  to  be  seen  perched 
on  a  peninsula  of  rock  advancing  into  a  river,  or  on  some  rude  pro- 
montory breasting  the  more  turbulent  ocean.  They  are  also  frequently 
perched  on  the  summit  of  ancient  tells  or  mounds,  or  on  the  peak  of 
high  conical  hills.  Such  simple  edifices  in  such  positions  are  strictly 
monumental — i.  e.,  architectonic — a  portion  of  the  scene,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  site,  and  not  a  patch  put  upon  it.  The  aim  of  the 
memorial  is  never  lost  under  the  accessories,  and  it  may  be  truly  con- 
sidered as  a  single  idea  in  stone — one,  and  intelligible  at  a  look — like 
the  simplicity  of  the  Muhammedan  faith. 

In  the  marshes  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  where  there  exist  no 
building  materials,  either  of  stone  or  wood,  the  monuments  of  the  holy 
men  are  often  constructed  simply  of  reeds;  and  such  frail  structures, 
it  may  naturally  be  imagined,  are  soon  so  many  wrecks,  miserable  as 
the  country  they  are  to  bo  found  in. 

When  a  holy  man  is  buried  in  a  city,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  his  coffin  is  placed  in  a  detached  apartment,  or  even  in  a  room  in 
an  inhabited  house.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  in  the 
country.  Sometimes,  benefices  and  foundations  are  attached,  by 
which  a  school  is  kept,  and  that  often  in  the  same  room  with  the 
coffin.  Even  castles  have  their  apartments  for  the  dead:  such  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  castle  of  Birehjik;  and  in  one  of  olden  time  I  visited  in 
the  Amanus,  I  found  a  number  of  arrows  strewn  around.  The 
Muhammedans,  like  the  Irish,  commemorate  a  wish  or  vow,  by  tying 
a  bit  of  rag  to  the  coffin-rails,  or  window-bars  of  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, which  are  thus  often  covered  with  such  offerings. 

The  Jezidees  erect  a  monument  to  their  holy  dead  simply  of  super- 
stition. It  is  a  quadrangle  tapering  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid---a  form 
which  represents  a  flame  of  fire,  and  is  thought  to  propitiate  the 
evil  spirit,  from  whose  aggressions  these  remnants  of  the  Parsees 
always  dread  more  than  they  hope  from  the  mercy  of  a  benevolent 
deity. 
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After  these  monnmental  sepnlcliresy  the  nMWt  cmiiinnn  focm  of  tomb 
in  burial-grounds  is  a  simple  sepulchral  stone  erect  at  the  head  of  tfae 
grave,  lliese  are  frequently  two  slabs  of  marble,  one  of  which  ia 
surmounted  b j  a  headnfasess  omilar  to  that  which  the  man  wove  in  hia 
life-time.  These  used  formerly  to  be  solely  turbana,  varying  with  the 
rank  and  profession;  and  thus  the  turban  peculiar  to  the  janisaaries, 
was  made  an  object  of  o<mtempt9  and  <^en  struck  off;  now,  many  are 
surmounted  by  the  fez  of  the  new  regime,  painted  red«  The  graves 
of  the  women  are  distinguished  by  terminating  in  a  sculpture,  in  the 
form  of  a  mushroom.  The  slab  at  the  head  is  generally  adorned  with 
an  inscription,  the  letters  of  which  are  always  in  relief  and  gilt,  or 
painted  blad^  or  red  on  a  field  of  different  colour.  Such  inscr^itions 
conmience  with  the  Kalemah  of  Tslamism:  '^  There  is  no  God,  but 
one  God,  and  Muhammed  is  Ma  prophet  T  this  is  followed  by  the 
name  and  profession  of  the  deceased,  with  sometimes  an  extract  from 
the  Koran,  or  more  generally,  the  sentence,  ^'  Say  a  fatihah  for  his 
souL"  Such  inscriptions  are  called  Telisms»  whence  our  talisman. 
The  lower  slab  is  also  frequently  ornamented  with  a  ruddy  sculp* 
tured  cypress-tree,  or  a  vase  of  flowers.  An  additional  slab  also  fie- 
quently  advances  from  the  foot  of  these  monuments,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  a  slight  hollow  is  hewn,  and  the  rain-drops  being  collected 
in  this  fimeral-chalioe,  serve  to  refresh  the  birds  during  the  sunmier 
heats. 

The  erect  position  of  the  stone  is  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the 
spiritual  ascension  of  the  dead.  Such  a  position  is  hence,  among  the 
Muhammedans,  rendered  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  permitted  to 
the  Christians,  who  are  only  allowed  a  flat  slab,  on  which,  besides 
various  inscriptions  and  sculptured  insignia  of  trade,  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  a  decapitated  head,  held  in  the  arms  of  the  tenant  of  the  grave. 
The  Jews,  however,  have  peculiar  solid  massive  tombs. 

Some  tombs  have  the  circumference  of  the  grave  in  masoniy,  some- 
what similar  to  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
without  a  lid,  and  leaves  exposed  the  eaith  which'covers  the  body, 
and  on  which  flowers  are  often  cultivated.  The  most  simple  form  of 
tomb  of  this  kind  is  when  rudely  formed  of  four  slabs  covered  with 
inscriptions. 

Sometimes  the  erect  slab  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  surplanted  by  a 
pillow  seven  to  eight  feet  high ;  and  this,  in  country  places,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  circular  ^aft,  only  at  times  flattened  in  the  centre 
to  receive  an  inscription,  and  barely  rising  two  or  three  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  like  the  stem  of  a  stunted  plant,  and  bearing  the  usual 
turban  on  the  summit.  The  Muhammedan  is  carried  to  his  grave  in 
his  head-dress;  and  in  life  and  in  death,  never  parts  with  what  he 
considers  as  the  sacred  type  of  his  fiuth. 

In  the  East,  as  ebewhere,  the  most  simple  form  of  tomb  is  a  raised 
mound  of  earth,  sometimes  naked,  but  at  others,  covered  with  green 
sod,  or  by  a  few  stones  thrown  carelessly  on  the  spot.  When  a  man 
has  been  murdered,  or  a  helpless  stranger  has  perished  by  the  road- 
side, each  passer-by  adds  a  few  stones,  till  the  corpse  is  covered.  This 
practice  originates  in  a  dread,  common  to  mankind,  that  the  spiritual- 
ized form  of  tlie  deceased  may  haunt  the  spot  of  an  early  or  a  violent 
death,  or  a  tomb  unsanctified  by  frienddiip  or  the  forma  of  reli* 
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gion.*  A  more  or  less  imperious  belief  in  the  ^iritual  reappearance  of 
the  dead  on  earth,  is  common  to  all  nations  of  men;  and  although  un- 
doubtedly without  foundation  in  fact,  still,  what  comes  home  to  the 
minds  of  all,  must  have  some  remote  origin  in  truth;  and  the  belief 
in  spirits  may,  philosophically  considered,  be  not  improbably  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  sense  or  power,  only  imperfectly  given  to  us  here  below, 
of  entering  into  communion  with  spiritual  existences.  It  is  admitted 
that  such  a  power  is  conferred  upon  us  after  death,  why  may  not  the 
sense  of  its  existence  be  sometimes  faintly  shadowed  forth  during  life- 
time? 

The  Muhammedan  shews  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  dead  very 
unfreqnent  in  this  country;  for,  however  poor  and  friendless,  may  be 
the  tenant  of  a  grave,  his  remains  are  never  disturbed,  nor  made  to 
give  place  to  a  new  comer.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
burial-grounds  attain  so  vast  an  extent.  They  also,  sometimes,  bury 
on  spare  land,  within  the  precincts  of  a  town;  and  tiiere  are  some  old 
cities,  as  Eskishehr,  on  the  Sangarius,  where  there  are  as  many 
cemeteries  as  houses.  The  Muhammedan  is  always  buried  with  his 
head  towards  Mecca,  from  a  superstition  of  a  little  inteUectnal  cha- 
racter; he  also  sleeps  in  the  same  position,  for  fear  of  being  overtaken 
by  death,  in  a  posture  unfavourable  to  his  future  welfare. 
'  The  claims  to  interest  in  Oriental  tombs  we  have  seen,  are  more 
frequently  derived  from  situation,  than  from  any  meritricious  orna- 
ments. It  is  also  a  constant  practice,  as  also  obtained  among  the 
ancients,  to  bury  the  dead  by  the  road-side,  in  order  to  procure  the 
prayers  of  the  passer-by.  It  is  a  mute,  but  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
wayfarer — ^from  the  pilgrim  at  rest  below,  to  the  pilgrim  still  on  his 
way — and  which  addresses  itsdf  to  him  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  plain,  and  even  in  the  wide  and  still  expanse  of 
the  desert,  and  with  people  of  so  religious  a  cast  of  mind  as  the 
Muhammedans,  seldom  fails  to  awaken  the  feelings  and  prayers  which 
it  was  intended  to  suggest. 

There  is,  in  a  solitary  grave,  when  accidentally  met  with  in  the 
wide  expanse  of  a  desert,  a  power  to  awaken  the  feelings  which  is 
quite  remarkable.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  travel  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  over  the  wilderness,  without  seeing  a  living  being,  a 
tent,  or  a  tree,  and  suddenly  to  stumble  upon  a  lone  and  isolated  grave. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  extreme  desolation  in  such  a  sepulchre;  the 
reproach  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  their  patriarch,  "  Is  it  because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt  that  thou  hast  taken  us  to  die  in  the 
wilderness?^  comes  forcibly  to  mind,  for  there  is  sociality  even  in 
death;  and  in  such  a  situation,  lying  far  away  from  all  habitations, 
and  beyond  the  verge  of  humanity,  a  grave  appears  like  the  last  link 
between  the  world  of  the  living  and  the  world  of  spirits. 

In  the  same  deserts,  the  Arab  often  marks  the  grave  of  his  country- 
man by  a  single  stick.  Such,  generally,  support  the  offering  of  a  bit 
of  rag  or  clotib,  and  sometimes  tresses  of  hair,  which  it  is  desecration 
to  touch.     This  once  happened  unintentionally  to  myself.     I  visited 

*  Horace  (L,  ode  2S)  alludes  to  this,  when  he  says  the  want  of  a  small  present 
of  a  little  dost  confines  you  near  the  shore  of  Matina,  and  prevents  yonr  adnUsiom 
to  the  Elytian  fields. 
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a  Bedwin  cemeteiy,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Eo^mteSy  where 
there  was  a  newly-made  grave,  and  on  it,  tiie  cffeiing  of  a  woman's 
head  of  hair.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  contempbite  it,  when  there 
was  not  a  human  heing  visible  for  miles  aronnd,  bat  the  next  daj  it 
was  gone. 

So  great  is  the  veneration  of  the  Arab  of  the  desert  for  graves,  that 
he  has  even  consecrated  unreal  or  imaginaiy  sepuldiies  to  the  dead* 
Deserts,  where  the  sands  rise  and  fall  like  the  sea,  are  not  to  be  met 
with,  except  in  works  of  a  purely  imaginative  character,  as  in  the 
Letters  of  Lucius  Piso,  from  Palmyra;  and  moving  sands  are  veiy 
rare.  Such,  however,  do  occur  in  a  few  particular  spots — generally 
collections  of  small  hillocks,  constantly  shifting  their  place  and  number, 
but  reuuuning  in  the  same  general  locality.  These  are  oligects  of 
superstition  to  the  Arab,  who  calls  them  the  graves  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  and  considers  them  to  mark  the  scene  of  some  mmdenNis 
conflict. 

In  the  march  of  a  karavan,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  dead  by  the 
wayside;  and  I  have  known  a  poor  mother,  with  her  bosom  dried  up 
by  fatigue  and  privation,  carry  the  corpse  of  her  infant  for  hours, 
loath  to  tell  the  secret,  which  must  entail  a  perpetual  separation. 

The  Turkomans,  and  other  wandering  tribes  in  the  East,  always 
observe  sociality  in  their  burial-places.  They  have  no  fixed  places  of 
abode,  but  move,  with  the  necessity  of  fee^g  their  fiocks,  to  the 
mountain  pastures  in  summer,  and  the  low  marshes  in  winter;  but 
certain  spots  are  chosen  for  the  summer  and  winter  burial-places. 
Such  graves  are  generally  adorned  with  bulbous  plants^  or  the  daffodil, 
which  cover  them  with  flowers  in  the  eai'ly  spring;  as  at  Constanti- 
nople, an  almost  perpetual  spring  is  kept  up  by  a  various  show  of 
flowers.  This  latter  is,  however,  but  a  meretricious  tribute  to  the 
dead,  more  emblematic  of  a  paid  solicitude  than  of  a  friend's  affection; 
but  De  Lamartine  was  captivated  by  this  attention  of  liireling  der- 
vishes, and  expressed  it,  as  the  obligation  of  remembrance,  immortal 
among  the  Mussulmen. 

In  more  favoured  spots  in  western  Asia,  where  an  aged  Climar 
throws  its  gigantic  shadows  over  the  greensward,  or  where  a  bubbling 
fountain  arrests  the  steps  of  the  thirsty  traveller,  a  few  unadorned 
graves  are  sure  to  be  found;  they  are  the  tombs  of  those  who  have 
perished  there,  homeless  and  unknown.  The  wide  extent  of  the 
cypress-groves,  which  cover  the  burial-grounds  around  the  metro- 
polis, are  well  known.  These  trees  are  private  property;  and  it 
is  the  sorest  affliction  that  can  visit  a  person  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
them;  yet  so  great  has  been  the  dearth  that  sometimes  visits  die  capital, 
that  it  has  required  an  imperial  edict,  to  prevent  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  these  funereal  forests.  They  certainly  present  a  most 
impressive  scene.  Trees  are  everywhere  powerftd  speakers,  but  the 
mdancholy  cypress  peculiarly  vies  in  solemnity  with  the  grave;  it 
shadows  it  in  its  silent  speech,  it  tells  of  the  dead  below,  and  of  the 
hand  which  found  a  mournful  pleasure  in  planting  it.  Its  spire-like 
siunmit  rises  as  an  emblem  of  immortality;  and  hence  it  is,  that  it 
has  always  been  the  living  expression — ^beloved  by  Pagan,  Jew, 
Muhammedan,  and  Christian  alike— of  an  idea  equally  sacred  to  an 
unreal,  as  well  as  to  a  real  faith. 
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«« What,  will  yoa  make  a  youoker  of  me  ?    Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,  bat  I  shall  hare  my  pocket  picked  ?**— Shakspeare. 

XXVI. 

Having  still  considerable  leisure  at  his  disposal,  EUiston  felt  no  incli- 
nation for  an  immediate  return  to  London.  The  weather  continued 
unusually  fine,  and  autumn  had  descended  on  the  romantic  district  of 
Derbyshire  in  that  fulness  of  grace,  which  equally  distinguishes  this 
season  of  the  year,  by  the  richness  of  aspect  as  by  the  abundance  of 
its  bounty.  It  was  just  at  this  time,  also,  that  EUiston  had  received 
a  letter  from  his  wife,  written  in  that  truly  affectionate  and  sensible 
tone,  which  the  present  moment  was  so  well  calculated  to  assist,  in  the 
generosity  of  its  purpose.  Full  of  affection,  but  not  unmixed  by  ^ell- 
directed  reproof,  EUiston  read  over  sundry  times  its  unanswerable 
contents,  till  a  temper  of  sentimentaUty  crept  over  him,  not  unusual 
to  such  constitutions  as  his,  which  tliey  who  are  subject  to  them, 
would  be  fain  persuaded  are  of  a  very  intrinsic  nature.  A  pseu- 
donjrmous  self-examination  took  possession  of  him ;  and  as  he  wan- 
dered this  morning  along  the  declivous  paths  of  Dove  Dale,  he 
pondered  awhile  on  the  home-truths  that  had  just  been  presented 
to  him;  and  having  arraigned  some  of  those  infirmities,  to  which  we 
have  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude,  with  the  impartiality  of 
Rousseau  himself,  and  rhapsodized  aloud  to  no  inconsiderable  effect, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  about  one  of  tlie  most  worthless 
fellows  in  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Having  done  so  much — though, 
like  Jonathan  Wild,  there  was  no  one  by  to  applaud  him — ^he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  done  quite  enough.  Confession  is  certainly  one 
half  of  amendment;  and  as  this  half  he  had  so  liberally  satisfied,  the 
remaining  took  no  part  at  all  in  this  act  of  sentiment,  but,  like  a  man 
who  had  compounded  with  his  creditors,  he  opened  a  fresh  ledger  and 
felt  himself  at  once  at  liberty  to  run  in  debt  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

EUiston  arrived  on  the  foUowing  day  at  Derby;  and  the  odour  of  yes- 
terday being  still  powerful  upon  him,  he  avoided  what  is  caUed  the  head 
inn;  and  after  a  short  reconnoitre,  entered  a  smaUer  house  of  entertain- 
ment on  the  verge  of  the  town,  where  he  determined  to  take  up  bis 
quarters  for  the  night  Here  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  his  land- 
lord— a  habit  he  ddighted  to  indulge  in;  and  having  despatched  a  hasty 
repast,  invited  his  new-found  friend  to  partake  the  bottle  which  had  been 
just  set  before  him.  The  said  landlord  was  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  tun 
of  Heidelberg;  and  as  it  would  require  consequently  about  as  much  to 
fiU  him,  EUiston  conceived  he  might  have  made  too  uurem uncrating  a 
bai^ain;  but  as  this  personage  was  rcaUy  a  merry  fellow,  and  a  bit  of  a 
wag,  EUiston  did  not  despair  of  his  own  capacity,  at  least,  in  a  bibulous 
acceptation.     He  soon  discovered,  liowever,  the  poor  man  had  more 
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wives  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with;  for  although,  not  to  perplex  the 
reader,  he  had  but  one,  jet  was  she  one  too  manj,  so  that  the  present 
moment  was  in  fact  the  &«t  he  had  had  for  manj  a  daj,  for  the  mani* 
festation  of  that  thorough  good  humour  so  natural  to  him.  Though 
in  the  presence  of  his  landlord,  Elliston  soon  found  he  had  calculated 
without  his  host;  for  the  good  man's  volnlnlily  was  of  that  extent,, 
that  he  fairly  chattered  our  hero  dumb,  who  had  as  much  chance  with 
him  in  the  race,  as  sound  with  l^ht.  But  as  our  travelier  could  not 
consent  cntirelj  to  renounce  the  hero,  he  at  least  took  the  lead  in  the* 
bottle — a  part  which  his  landlord,  for  many  reasons,  was  not  displeased 
in  resigning  to  him,  for  the  liquor,  though  passing  under  the  denomi- 
nation noticed  at  the  door,  '*  Neat  Wines,"  was,  in  fact,  a  compound 
greatly  in  circulation  at  this  period  of  the  war — namdty,  a  compositioii* 
of  gin,  treade,  blacking,  and  tobacco,  or,  in  politer  woi^  **  dd  crusted 
pent.**  On  producing  a  second  and  even  a  third  bottle  of  this  delect- 
able dectuary,  the  landl<»d  was  not  unnaturally  b^uiled  into  the 
joint  praise  of  the  qualities  of  his  cordial  and  the  judgment  of  his 
guest,  declaring  that  the  squire  on  the  hill  never  drank  any  other 
when  he  met  tibe  judges  of  assize,  exultingly  displaying  not  only  the 
bee's-wing,  but  the  very  bees  themselves,  who,  in  oonmiunity  widi 
sundry  smaller  flies,  had  been  carefully  corked  in  at  the  bottling  of 
this  remarkable  vintage.  But  society  will  sweeten  the  coarsest  fare; 
and  as  our  traveller  was,  in  truth,  greatly  diverted  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  the  sitting  was  still  prolonged,  when  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  landlady  suddenly  recalled  her  huslwnd  to  fresh  duties,  in  the 
arrival  of  other  customers  at  the  **  Bed  Cow."  Left  to  himsdf  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  third  bottle  of  the  old  cmsted  port^  EDiston 
took  refuge  in  his  sentimentality  of  yesterday;  and  drawing  his  wife's 
letter  from  his  pocket,  moistened  sentence  after  sentence  with  the  re- 
maining bumpers,  so  that,  at  length,  heart,  head,  and  stomach  being 
in  one  common  state  of  insurrection,  he  retired — ^widely  from  his 
cii8tom-*4o  an  early  bed. 

And  now,  spirit  of  time-honoured  Badcliffe— shade  of  **  wonder- 
working Lewis,"  descend  upon  our  humble  efforts  in  the  ^  new  scenes- 
and  changes  "  of  our  homely  history,  which  we  fear  must  else  be  most 
unworthily  recorded. 

A  deep  sleep  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  '^  dragged 
posset"  so  liberally  indulged  in  by  our  graceless  wanderer,  when  about 
the  chime  of  midnight,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  sharp  click  at  the  lock  of  lus  apartment,  followed  immediately  by  a 
long-drawn  creek  of  hinge,  which  left  but  litde  doubt  in  respect  of  some- 
intruder.  The  moon  was  shining  fully  on  the  casement,  whidi  was  di» 
rectly  opposite  the  foot  of  his  bed;  but  a  large  folding  screen  had  been, 
placed  nearly  midway  of  the  room,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  obscur- 
ing the  morning  sun,  for  the  apartment  was  entirely  destitute  of  hang- 
ings, and  between  this  screen  and  the  window  was  the  door.  Thie 
creeking  from  behind  was  presently  repeated,  at  those  abrupt  intervals, 
denoting  the  stealthy  action  of  approach.  Elliston  listened — sleep  had 
Bobered  him,  and  some  little  fear,  perhaps,  added  quidmess  to  his 
(^Hies.  He  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  the  whispering  of  two 
persons,  whose  shadow  the  moon's  fulness  threw  strongly  on  the  aide 
will.  Still  in  breathless  attention,  Elliston  remained  motionless;  the 
^lygpering  was  resumed,  and  he  now  caught  the  very  words  whidi 

w«rap«a^- 
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Afraid!    What  folljl    He's  asleep,  I  tell  jou;  go— go!" 

*'  I  cannot!**  was  the  replj. 

EUiston  felt  convinced  the  second  voice  was  that  of  a  woman,  and 
being  at  once  impressed  their  object  was  no  less  than  to  cut  his  throat, 
(for  no  one  contemplates  simple  robbeiy  in  the  dead  of  night,  without 
this  adagio  accompaniment,)  he  was  hesitating  whether  his  pacific 
course  were  the  wisest  he  could  pursue,  when  again  he  heard — 

'^  He  sleeps !  I  tell  jou  again,  he  sleeps !  Why,  he  drank  two 
botdes,  they  say.    Come— come,  'tis  soon  done !" 

**  Oh,  I  cannot!"  again  responded  the  female;  "  I  should  die  if  he 
were  to  awake." 

"  And  I  shall  die,  whether  or  no,"  sighed  the  terrified  comedian. 

"  Come— oome!"  still  urged  the  man  from  behind;  "  why,  he  snores 
— ^harkr  at  which  moment,  Elliston  raised  his  eyes  from  the  bed- 
dolhes,  and  saw  clearly  the  figures  of  the  speakers.  They  were  in 
the  instantaneous  act  of  stepping  forward,  when  by  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse, Elliston  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  rushing  to  the  spot,  dasped, 
with  a  mingled  shout  of  terror  and  triumph,  the  waist  of  the  advancing 
female,  who  uttering  a  shriek  which  might  have  awakened  the  occu- 
jners  of  a  cemetery,  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

The  clattering  batthvenement  thus  suddenly  produced  (for  other 
aortides  had  been  overthrown  besides  the  lady),  the  clamour  of  the  parties 
engaged,  at  once  raised  the  whole  establii^ment  of  the  ''  Bed  Cow." 
EDiston,  with  no  other  attire  than  that  which  usage  has  deemed  suffi- 
eioit  to  the  tenant  of  a  pair  of  sheets,  was  still  holding  in  convulsive 
ezidtation,  his  fainting  victim,  when  the  fat  landlord,  scarcely  in  a 
more  producible  state,  ("  with  his  rib  by  his  side,"  whose  voluminous 
mghtcap  almost  buried  her  vixen  visage,)  tumbled  into  the  apartment. 

Here  let  the  conireiems  be  eluddat^ — here  let  that  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  be  disentangled,  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  proof  posi- 
tive, it  is  set  down  that  we  may  l^dly  convict  innocent  parties  of  most 
abominable  offences.  The  event  which  had  so  inopportunely  broken 
op  the  Uu^'ieie  of  EUiston  and  his  landlord  over  their  crusted  port, 
on  the  previous  afternoon,  was  the  arrival  of  a  commercial  traveller 
and  his  lady,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  renudn  that  night  at  the  inn. 
These  new  guests,  who  had  been  previously  apprised  of  their  dormi-' 
tofy,  having  well  sopped,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  were  about  to  retire. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  room  occupied  by  EUiston,  was  one  through 
which  it  was  necessary  to  proceed,  before  reaching  the  other  in  question, 
and  he  having  retired,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  at  an  early  hour,  was 
consequently  at  this  time  in  bed.  The  unforeseen  dismay  which  now 
assailed  the  commercial  gentleman's  good  lady,  whose  nerves  at  all 
times  were  subject  to  great  exdtation,  at  passing  through  an  apart- 
ment in  which  there  was  a  man  positively  abed,  had  given  rise  to  the 
whole  of  this  common-law  evidence  of  criminal  intent,  which  couU 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  highly  respectable  jury,  and  which 
had  so  unwittingly  exposed  our  hero  in  a  situation  in  which  we  blush 
ever  to  have  discovered  him.  But  having  now  hurried  him  back 
again  to  his  disordered  couch,  in  which  we  trust  he  wiU  bury  his 
B^uneless  countenance  from  the  light  of  day,  and  carried  the  half 
expiring  lady  in  safety  to  the  inner  sanctuary,  we  wiU  drop  the  curtain 
on  the  scene  altogether,  in  the  hope  that  dther  shame  wiU  induce 
him  for  ever  after  to  avoid  her  sight,  or  that  he  wiU  prepare  him- 
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In  1756,  Grarrick  produced  a  piece  entitled  '^  Idlliput,"  which  was 
acted  by  children,  with  the  exception  certainly  of  Gulliver  himself, 
which  was  performed  by  the  full  grown  Mr.  Bransby,  a  gentleman 
whose  athletic  form  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  inhabitants  of  *'  MUdendo.^  Mr.  Pope,  the  father  of  our 

heroine,  who  kept  a  hair-dresser's  shop,  adjoining  the  "  Ben  Jonson's 
Head,"  in  Little  Russell-street,  was  barber  in  ordinary  to  the  theatre, 
and  had  introduced  his  daughter  Jane,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Garrick,  who  was  so  pleased  by  the  few  specimens  she 
gave  of  dramatic  ability,  that  he  immediately  assigned  to  the  little 
demoiselle  the  part  of  Lady  Flimnapy  and,  moreover,  entrusted  her 
with  a  sparkling  epilogue  written  for  the  occiision.  Three  years  after, 
when  only  fifteen.  Miss  Pope  was  announced  for  Corinna,  in  "  The 
Confederacy,"  as  '*  a  young  gentlewoman,  her  first  appearance."  Her 
reception  was  highly  encouraging,  and  her  acting  well  nigh  merited 
that  abundant  applause  which  the  generosity  of  the  public  so  liberally 
bestowed.  She  had  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  tliat  cele- 
brated actress  Mrs.  Clive,  whose  friendship  and  regard  speedily  fol- 
lowed, and  with  whom  she  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  until  that 
lady's  death,  which  took  place  in  1785.* 

On  the  morning  after  our  debutante's  appearance  in  the  part  of 
Gninnaj  she  received  the  following  from  her  esteemed  companion  and 
adviser: — 

"  My  dear  toumg  Friend, — ^I  saw  you  last  night.  You  acted  witli 
great  and  deserved  approbation ;  but  should  you  to-morrow  night 
exceed  your  first  endeavour,  be  not  disappointed  should  you  meet 
with  less  encouragement.  Remember  all,  last  night,  were  friends 
ready-made — ^to-morrow  you  are  to  commence  forming  new  ones 
amongst  strangers,  who  though  I  sincerely  hope  will  ultimately  become 
as  warm  as  those  from  whom  you  have  just  parted,  yet  they  will  see 
yon  and  approve  you  before  they  offer  you  a  direct  testimony  of  their 
favour.  Be  not  disheartened,  for  I  should  regret  that  such  merits  as 
yours  were  not  put  to  the  test  at  once; — ^but  be  not  disheartened,  nor 
fiuicj  the  comparative  coldness  with  which  you  will  be  met,  proceeds 
from  ill  will,  but  that  it  is  rather  attention  to  your  acting,  with  the 
view  of  testifying  the  truth  of  all  that  your  friends  have  said  of  you. 
Many  a  young  actor  has  been  destroyed  by  this  precise  ordeal,  because 
having  previously  ran  away  with  the  idea  that  their  friends  alone  had 
any  judgment  in  the  matter,  have  fancied  the  reception  they  had  sub- 
sequently met  with  from  strangers,  had  been  the  efiect  of  malice  and 
ill-nature.  With  this  caution,  I  trust  that  in  a  month  you  will  be 
safely  landed  on  the  shores  of  public  favour — I  am  sm*e  if  you  do 
justice  to  your  merits,  you  will,  and  this  act  of  justice  is  near  at  hand. 
My  little  assistance  shall  not  be  wanting  in  any  way  which  may  be 
serviceable  to  you;  and  I  shall  contrive  to  be  at  Drury  Lane  when 
yott  repeat  the  character.  Believe  me,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  wish 
you  every  success,  and  a  long  life  to  enjoy  it.     I  am  too  old  to  be 

*  Min  Pope  was  ezeeotrix  and  retidoanr  legatee  under  the  will  of  Un,  Clive, 
Mr.  Bailor  (Mra.  Ctire*!  brother)  having'  a  Ufe  interest  in  the  property.  Mn. 
Clive  paaacd  her  latter  davt  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill,  near  the  villa  of  Horaoa 
Walpole. 

Cibber  wrote  hit  comedy  of  the  *'  Refusal,**  at  Strawberry  Hill,  then  a  small 
place,  which  he  hired  of  i.ord  Bradford's  coachman. 
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jealoQB  of  701I9  tfierefore  may  be  tmgted  were  I  liaMe  to  sadi  btaitj; 
but  I  am  not  without  vanity,  and  it  is  the  vaenily  of  an  ardent  desov 
that  all  I  have  foretold  of  you  may  come  to  pass.  Grod  blees  yon,  my 
dear  child." 


0  ^LpV-€/L 


Success  and  well-eamed  applause  were  the  result  of  IGsa  Pope's 
second  appearance.  Mrs.  Cliye  seemed  rendered  happy  for  the  re- 
mainder <^  her  days,  a  great  part  of  which,  it  may  be  wdil  imagined, 
was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth&i  actress,  who  r^iaid  her 
with  that  gratitude  of  heart,  which  we  will  not  invidiously  say  is  no 
current  coin  in  the  trade  of  an  actor,  but  is  in  rare  circulation  under 
any  denomination  of  sodety. 

Miss  Pope,  as  it  is  wdl  known,  became  ultimately  all  tibal  her 
firiend  had  prediGted,-Het  most  accomplished  artist.  In  the  latter  part 
of  her  career,  she  had  been  importuned  by  her  managers  to  play  Mn. 
Heidelberg^  a  part  which  she  had  never  studied  in  her  earlier  days, 
and  felt  now  tota%  unequal  to  attempt.  It  haj^pened  that  at  this 
time  (1802),  Lord  Harcourt,  who  had  always  been  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  Miss  Pope's  admirers,  dispatched  to  her  the  following  note:— 

^  Lord  Harcourt  has  just  received  the  king's  command  to  notify  to 
Miss  Pope,  that  his  Majesty  has  directed  the  *  Clandestine  Marriage' 
for  Thursday  next;  and  has  also,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  informed  lEc. 
Kemble  that  it  is  his  pleasure  Miss  Pope  should  play  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Heidelberg  on  that  occasion." 

This  was  enclosed  in  the  following  from  his  lordship. 

<<  Mabam, — ^To  a  woman  of  your  discernment,  the  contents  of  the 
enclosed  note  will  be  highly  flattering,  though,  at  the  same  tiae^ 
possibly  embarrassing.  The  case  is  this.  Last  night,  at  the  Qaeen^ 
house,  where  your  theatrical  talents  are  freiquently  mentioned,  a  wiA 
was  expressed  that  you  should  play  Mrs.  HeideUperg  before  their 
Migesties  on  Thursday  next,  to  whidi  I  observed  to  ^e  king,  that 
however  honoived  and  happy  you  must  ever  be  in  obeying  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  yet  I  believed  that  you  had  never  yet  stuidied  llie 
part,  and  doubted  the  possibility  of  your  being  ready  in  it  by  the  time. 
The  king  seemed  to  assent;  but  I  have  just  now  received  a  letter 
from  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  which  her  R.  H.  says,  *  1  have  received 
the  king's  commands  to  inform  you  that  if  you  can  contrive  that  Ifisi 
Pope  shall  play  Mrs.  Heidelberg  on  Thursday,  he  would  be  del%hted; 
and  Lord  Harcourt  may  tell  her  from  me,  observed  die  king,  tiiat  she 
is  the  only  person  who  cam  act  it,  since  we  have  lost  Mrs.  Qive.' 

To  which  communication  Miss  Pope  replies: — 

**  Mt  Lord,— You  well  know  my  grateful  sentiments  in  reelect  of 
their  Majesties.  No  subject  has  ever  loved  and  honoured  them  more 
than  myself;  and  this,  ahis!  in  my  declining  day,  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  have  been  unaUe  to  the  great  delight  of  obeying  them. 
The  undertaking  would  be  a  tragedy,  and  not  a  comedy,  for,  believe 
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me,  I  should  die  in  the  attempt — mj  dear  lord,  it  would  kill  me. 
My  powers  are  scaroelj  equal  to  it  at  any  time;  but  for  Thurs- 
day, I  tremble  at  the  very  contemplation  of  it.  The  managers- 
have  frequently  of  late  urged  me  to  this,  with  time  for  study;  but  I 
have  taken  it  into  my  poor  head,  that  the  critics  would  be  soured 
against  me»  and  I  might  lose  the  little  fame  I  have  obtained — ^perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  the  good  opinion  oi  their  Miyesties.  I  tremUe  again 
at  what  I  have  written — ^I  know  I  should  not  have  said  so  much — ^my 
daty  tells  me,  I  should  not;  but  should  their  Majesties  graciously  be 
pleased  to  see  me  play  the  part  at  any  other  time,  I  wiU  make  instant 
prqparatioa  to  obey  Ihem.  My  memory,  to  say  nothing  of  my  other 
humble  qualities,  is  not  so  lively  as  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  my  lord, 
I  am  an  old  woman  now.  If  his  Majesty  would  make  me  a  peeress, 
I  could  not  do  it.  Oh!  my  dear,  dear  lord,  send  me  a  pardon  under 
the  great  seal,  or  I  shall  never  leave  home  again. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  most  humble  servant. 


On  the  6th  of  May  (1802)  the  effort  was  made,  and  Miss  Pope 
played  the  part  before  their  Majesties.  She  succeeded  to  the  undivided 
opinion  of  the  whole  house — **  never  had  the  character  been  acted  with 
better  effects,**  said  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  '^  not  even  by  the 
regretted  Mrs.  Ctive.**  Lord  Harcourt  called,  the  following  mom-» 
ing,  on  Miss  Pope,  to  congratulate  her  on  having  so  highly  delighted 
the  king,  observing  he  had  never  seen  his  Majesty  in  better  spirits. 
**  Knew  she  coukl  do  it — knew  she  could  do  it,"  repeated  the  monarch 
frequently,  during  the  representation  of  the  comedy.  lOng,  the 
original  timi  OgMy^  quitted  the  stage  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,. 
and  the  ^'  Clandestine  Marriage  **  remained  on  the  shelf  for  a  consi- 
derable time  firom  this  period. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Phq>pa  in  respect  of  Elliston's  new  abode, 
appear  to  have  had  but  little  weight  with  him,  for  he  had  now  entered 
on  the  house  in  Stratford-place,  which  he  fitted  up  not  extravagantiy. 
Soar,  in  fiMSt,  it  never  was  thoroughly  furnished;  but  the  vanity  of  the 
comedian  was  thus  far  flattered,  in  calling  so  spacious  a  residence  hia 
own,  and  pladng  Mrs.  EUiston  in  a  position  which  he  still  pertina- 
cionsly  believed  would  advance  her  professional  interest  with  the 
fiuhionable  world.  These  advantages,  if  such  they  might  be  called, 
ftH  fortunately  to  the  share  of  a  woman  of  correct  feeling  and  due 
discrimination;  and  though  it  still  remained  a  question  whether  Strata 
ford-i^aoe  were  the  fittest  spot  for  the  object  of  a  dancing  academy, 
jet  the  dqKntoient  and  conduct  of  Mrs.  EUiston  acquired  to  her  new 
friends,  whilst  no  one  oould  be  more  secure  than  henelf  in  retaining 
those  she  had  already  numbered. 

EQiston's  benefit  in  this  season  was  a  very  brilliant  occasion.  He 
had  chosen  **  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  with  the  popular  afterpiece 
**  Tekdi."  On  this  night  he  was  more  than  usually  happy  in  the  part 
of  Benedkty  and  Mrs.  Jordan  equally  ezceUed  herself  in  Beatrice. 
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They  each  acted  in  their  best  style,  and  scarcely  ever  had  an  audience 
been  more  delighted — so  much  rank  and  fashion  had  rarely  before 
attended  a  benefit.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  complimented  by  an  el^ant 
ode,  which  appeared  two  days  afterwards  in  the  Morning  Post. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Drury  Lane  season,  EUiston  proceeded  on  an 
engagement  to  Dublin,  where  he  found  his  attraction  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  expectations.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  he  says,  "  I  waa 
tossed  about  for  twenty-six  hours.  On  leaving  the  coach  at  Shrews- 
bury, being  anxious  immediately  to  proceed,  I  ordered  a  chaise,  but 
was  told  they  had  no  horses  at  the  first  post-house — at  the  second  and 
third,  I  received  similar  answers.  I  was  greatly  distressed,  for  it  was 
a  point  "with  me  to  reach  Oswestry  without  delay.  You  will  be 
-amused  at  my  expedient.  Summoning  a  diplomatic  look  into  my 
countenance,  I  demanded  instantly  to  be  conducted  to  the  mayor, 
declaring  that  I  had  dispatches  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  that 
if  horses  were  not  immediately  supplied,  the  afiair  would  oome  at  once 
under  the  consideration  of  the  secretary  of  state.  '  Shew  me  to  the 
mayor!'  said  I.  *  He  is  in  bed,  sir,'  was  the  reply — *  seriously  ilL' 
^  Then  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  him  at  home — ^my  business  is  as  much 
•of  life  and  death  as  his  own.  Shew  me  to  the  mayor,  or  supply  the 
horses.'  My  manner  and  woi*ds  had  the  desired  eifect — ^liorses  were 
provided,  and  within  twenty  minutes,  I  was  off  again. 

'*  I  have  one  assurance  to  give  you,  at  which  I  know  you  will  be 
pleased.  Since  leaving  London,  I  have  led,  in  all  respects,  a  most 
correct  life — ^had  you  been  at  my  elbow,  I  could  not  have  behaved 
better — ^but  I  am  now  and  then  sadly  hipped,  and  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  a  little  *  home  sick.' " 

Elliston's  next  letter  was  from  Edinburgh. 

''  Last  Monday,"  says  he,  "  I  played  at  Liverpool,  Panglos  and 
Don  Juan;  Tuesday,  the  Venetian  Outlaw  and  the  Singles;  Wed- 
nesday, Zrcon,  with  *  Of  Age  To-morrow;'  Thursday,  at  Preston,  the 
Singles  and  Silvester  Daggerwood,  I  then  travelled  two  hundred 
miles,  and  acted  on  Saturday,  at  Edinburgh,  Octaviany  with  ^  Of  Age 
To-morrow.'  I  have  here  made  ample  amends  for  my  failure  at 
Dublin  (for  I  can  call  it  no  less) — my  reception  was  quite  an  hurrah! 
I  have  already  remitted  610/.  to  my  bankers,  and  have  still  this  place, 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  to  pillage.  But  who  can  tell  how  long  this 
tide  of  popularity  will  last — ^this  aura  popularis — whether  tide  or  gale, 
mutation  is  the  nature  of  both.  If  God  preserve  my  life,  and  give 
me  fortitude  to  pursue  the  purpose  of  my  hopes,  our  happiest  days  are 
yet  to  come,  though  I  myself  may  pass  into  comparative  obscurity. 
Believe  me  I  feel  at  greater  distance  from  home  than  four  hundred 
miles,  when  I  tliink  of  you  and  my  family.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
you  any  description  of  this  romantic  city — ^it  would  far  exceed  ray 
limits;  but  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  &at  I  have  been  introduced 
to  some  of  the  Scotch  professors,  who  have  distinguished  me  by  great 
kindness.  The  literary  class  of  Edinburgh  constitutes  its  aristocracy 
— there  is  no  better  society,  nor  should  there  be.  This  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  Scotch  character. 

"  I  suppose  ail  are  in  high  spirits  in  London  at  the  news  from 
Portugal — "  Vimiera!"  and  the  dispatches  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley." 
We  shall  have  a  long  drama  yet  in  that  country." 
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When  EUiston  was  at  Glasgow,  in  the  course  of  this  northern  trip^ 
he  dined  on  one  occasion  in  the  public  room  of  an  inn,  in  which  there 
was  an  elderly  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  alreadj  taken  his  mid-day 
meal,  and  was  quietly  enjoying  his  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy.  His 
exterior  was  not  prepossessing.  He  woi*e  a  short  sandy  wig,  which 
the  temperature  of  many  seasons,  and  the  animal  caloric  of  the 
wearer,  had  so  puckered  up,  that  it  came  scarce  midway  of  his  pole, 
which  was  about  as  red  as  a  brick-bat.  He  had  lost  an  eye,  and  by  a 
lingular  incidence,  every  alternate  tooth,  so  that  his  capacious  jaws 
resembled  a  kind  of  tusky  portcullis,  which  led  to  the  citadel  of  his 
stomach.  His  cravat  was  narrow  and  loose,  for  his  neck  was  of 
amazing  dimensions.  But  the  stranger  soon  discovered  better  qualities 
than  a  comely  exterior,  for  he  was  thoroughly  good-natured,  and 
extremely  commuoicative.  In  EUiston,  he  had  met  with  no  uncon- 
genial spirit — they  soon  entered  into  familiar  conversation;  and  having 
brought  their  rummers  to  one  common  tabl^  were  taut  franc  '^  as 
thick  as  thieves." 

Here  they  sat  together,  hob  and  knob,  for  a  considerable  time. 
Since  his  arrival  in  the  north,  EUiston  had  served  a  steady  apprentice- 
ship to  the  mountain  dew,  and  might  fairly  be  considered  nearly  out 
of  his  time;  but  in  this,  he  found  equaUy  his  inferiority  to  his  pre^nt 
companion  as  to  Ids  host  of  the  ^  Bed  Cow,**  for  he  had  already  finished 
a  pint,  (a  Scotch  pint,  be  it  rememljered,)  and  was  stiU  hard  at  work* 
At  lengdi,  after  a  hearty  burst  cf  merriment  on  the  part  of  the 
stranger,  he  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  and  deliberately  draw- 
ing forth  his  watch,  said, 

**  And  so,  youVe  a  stage-actor,  you  teU  me.  Perhaps  ye're  ac- 
quainted with  Harry  Johnston  'f*  To  this  EUiston,  having  mw  \*: 
his  oompanioii  assent,  proceeded — 

**  Wed,  weel;  and  now.  Sir,  I've  to  teO  yon  one  tiling  more.  I 
have  passed  twa  pleasant  hours — vary  pleasant  hour*  in  your  Jiociety; 
within  twanty  minuits,  d*ye  mind,  from  this  time,  I  shaU  be  isa  drunk, 
that  wi'na  be  able  to  utter  one  word,  and  I  just  think  it  right  to  tak 
the  present  Of^iortunity,  while  I'm  noo  intelligible^  iA.  tdltng  ye  who  I 
am.  My  name  is  Scafield,  and  I  live  five  gude  miles  awa'  frr/rn 
Glasgow,  and  I  shall  walk  ev'ry  foot  on't,  this  vary  ni^rbt,  and  I'U 
just  oome  and  Me  if  you're  as  brave  a  lad  as  Harry  JohttrtcMi,  Uf 
morrow  ni^t,  for  IH  coiae  and  see  ye  act,  and  my  fMOufy  shall  §*if: 
ye  act  too.**  Having  made  this  speech,  Jfr.  ScafieJd  again  betook 
him-elf  to  the  vLi«ky.  He  was  verily  as  good  as  his  word;  within 
twenty  miniitea,  be  was  no  more,  for  in  a  last  eScHt  to  keep  op  t{ie 
tire,  ud*  went  the  wig,  91A  he  roDed  from  his  chair,  ^taking  t!." 
meaetire  of  an  nrinuvje  grave."  Kilistoa  here  calkd  ah/od  f'>r  the 
waiter;  but  to  his  surprise,  Sandy  seem^l  to  take  but  little  notice 
of  the  pri>4nte  Xorth  Briton,  Ofily  remarking,  ^  Eh!  as  sure  as  deeth, 
it*s  na*  bru  3Ir.  >ca£^!d — he'd  walk  bame  t<>-Di^ht,  I  warrant  ye;  but 
T-iu'J  V^iter  »rl  hist  bide — he*«  u**A  to  it,  and  we're  aD  oaed  to  it 


<>Q  tL  -  {-Damisig  LT^t,  YXii^VAk  acti^  Bt!mur.     His  friend  ScsfiMd 
w  in  thl«  iiutacire,  alKs  »  g'wd  as  Lis  word.     There  he  was  in  the 
'/cr*t  trie  earilort  tfmm r \     }\\  \  iftAiihfA  sconce,  like  a  half- 
he  waa»  and  aboot  hira,  two  fine  itrqifMng  la^^-^, 
l-^  -^a^terf,  and  the  glide  wife,  Uiu  ScaficM,  to  boot.     EUiston  liad 
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no  opportimitj  of  again  meeting  his  eccentric  companion,  as  he  quitted 
Glai^w  within  three  days  from  this  occorrence. 

Not  to  mention  the  days  when  kings  themselves  condescended  to 
turn  playwrights — ^when  Charles  the  Second  altered  an  incident  in  the 
plot  of  Dryden's  **  Aurungzehe,''  it  is  enough  that,  at  this  period  of 
our  history,  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  George  the  Third,  theatricals 
were  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces — not 
merely  in  those  considerable  cities  and  towns,  to  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  allude,  but  in  obscurer  country  places,  many  of  which, 
either  in  bam  or  booth,  contrived  to  have  their  circuit-going  come- 
dians, while  in  London  it  was  still  the  fashion  "  to  go  to  the  play;**  so 
that  at  this  time,  the  words  of  the  critic  in  the  days  of  Ganick  and 
Macklin,  were  in  equal  force — namely,  that  England  had  four  estates^ 
the  King,  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  Flayers. 

Of  stroUers,  there  is  a  curious  anecdote,  relating  to  the  remote 
period  of  1587,  not  generally  known: — ^when  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  hovering  on  the  coast,  a  company  of  vagrant  actors  were  perform- 
ing a  piece,  called  "  Sampson,"  in  a  booth,  at  Penryn;  and  the  enemy 
having  silently  landed  a  body  of  men,  were  making  their  way,  at 
night,  to  burn  the  town,  when  fortunately,  at  that  instant,  the  players 
having  let  Sampson  loose  on  the  Philistines,  the  sound  of  drams, 
trumpets,  and  shouts  created  such  a  tremendous  hubbub,  that  the 
Spaniards  fancied  the  whole  town,  with  Beelzebub  at  their  back,  were 
pouring  down  upon  them,  and  immediately  turning  tail,  scampered 
off  to  their  ships.  This  anecdote,  will  doubtless  remind  the  reader  of 
the  amusing  incident  in  '^  Tom  Jones,"  where  the  drum  of  the  puppet 
showman,  so  terrified  poor  Partridge,  that  he  fancied  the  Chevidier, 
Jenny  Cameron  and  all  the  rebels  were  at  hand,  and  that  his  dying 
hour  was  come. 

In  1733,  an  itinerant  company  of  comedians  proceeded  even  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  actually  realized  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
acting.  They  received  370  pistoles,  the  first  night  of  **  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  but  within  the  space  of  two  months,  they  had  buried  their 
Polfy,  Mrs.  Slammakin^  FUchy  and  two  others  of  the  gang.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  island,  for  some  time,  took  their  turns  upon  the  stage, 
to  keep  at  least  the  diversion  alive;  but  this  did  not  last  long,  for 
within  two  months  more,  there  were  but  one  old  man,  a  boy  and  a 
woman  of  the  original  company,  surviving.  The  party  had  died  either 
by  the  distemper  of  the  country,  or  the  effects  of  rum  punch,  a  beverage 
so  frequently  fatal  to  new  comers.  The  shattered  remains  of  the  crew, 
with  upwards  of  2000  pistoles  in  bank,  embarked  for  Carolina,  to  join 
another  company  at  Charlestown;  but  they  also  perished,  having  been 
cast  away  on  the  voyage! 

Had  Jeremy  Collier  lived  in  these  days,  he  scarcely  could  have 
failed  noticing  this,  as  an  instance  of  the  just  wrath  of  heaven  at  the 
sinfulness  of  stage  plays.* 

*  Collier's  anger,  bowever,  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  the  aboaea  of 
the  stage,  for  he  does  allow  that  the  wit  of  man  cannot  invent  more  efficadoaa 
means  of  encouraging  virtae  and  depressing  vice,  than  the  drama. 

Erratum. — The  allusion  made  to  the  "Village  of  Castleton"  in  the  October 
Number  of  these  Papers. 
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IV  A  8CRIE8  OP  VERT  TAXOIAA  PAPEB6,  ASDBBtSED  TO  THE  NICE  TOUNO  MSN 

OF  THE  PBESBMT  DAT. 

BT  THS  AUTHOR  OF  ^^HANDL£T  CB088:   OR,  THB  SPA  HUNT." 

PART   U. 

"  But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  yoar  knees ; 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  lore : 
For  I  most  tell  yon  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  yon  ean;  you  are  not  for  all  markets." — SaAESPXAiiE. 

Doctors'  Commons  is  the  accredited  bazaar  for  matrimonial  informa- 
tion of  all  sorts;  and  we  really  wonder,  in  these  hard-working  income- 
tax*taking  times,  no  proctor,  or  doctor,  or  proctor's  clerk,  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  collating  and  arranging  all  the  amounts,  details,  con- 
tingencies, and  particulars  relating  to  ladies'  fortunes  from  the  vdiumes 
of  wills  in  their  possession,  instead  of  making  "  nice  young  men " 
take  their  uneasy  shilling's-worth  at  high  stands,  and  flounder  among 
l^gal  metaphor  for  what  cannot  be  too  plainly,  simply,  or  specifically 
stated  for  them. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  draw  a  schedule  for  each  county,  contain- 
ing a  good-working  outline  of  all  the  fortunes  in  it,  the  whereabouts, 
the  histories,  and  particulars  of  each.  Talk  of  John  Murray's  hand- 
books f<Mr  foreign  countries,  or  the  *'  Sporting  Magazine's "  mi^s  of 
hunting  ones,  what  would  they  be  compared  to  such  valuable  informa- 
tion as  this?  No  nuin  would  grudge  a  guinea  for  so  useful  a  ''  vade 
mecum;"  while  it  would  be  an  absolute  saving  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  Doctors'  Commons  establishment  in  looking  for  and  handing 
about  books  that  few  parties  are  much  the  wiser  for  reading.  It 
would  also  be  a  cent.-per-cent.  saving  to  nice  young  men,  who  must 
now  either  go  blushing  to  an  attorney,  or  smirking  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  undergoing  the  unpleasantness  of  supposing  every  body 
they  meet  looks  as  much  as  to  say — *'  Ay,  there  you  go,  to  see  what 
Miss  Wiggins  has  got!"  The  clerk,  too,  as  he  himdd  down  the  book, 
in  return  for  the  shillii^'s-worth  of  letter,  slams  it  on  the  desk,  with 
an  air  that  looks  very  like  saying — "  You'll  not  be  much  wiser  for 
ikair 

There  is  an  old  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  saying,  we  don't  know 
whether  the  pith  of  which  is,  that  people  tell  infernal  lies  about  girls' 
fortunes  ;  we  fear  it  has  been  a  practice  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  will  continue  so  to  the  end  of  time«  Doctors'  Commons, 
we  grieve  to  say,  is  not  infallible.  We  know  a  "  nice  young  man  "  who 
took  many  a  shilling's-worth  there,  and  at  last  hit  on  a  will  that 
aeemed  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  him — ^it  was  the  will  of 
Simon  Gnllington,  of  Camelford,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Esqmre, 
in  which,  after  reciting  that  he  was  of  sound  and  disposing  mind, 
though  rayther  sick  in  body,  he  set  to,  and  gave  his  sound  and  dis- 
posing mind  a  gallop,  by  disposing  of  two  thousand  a-year  to  his  dear 
wife  Rebecca  for  the  torm  of  her  natural  life;  and  all  the  rest,  residue^ 
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and  remainder  of  his  real  and  personal  estate,  tin  mines,  &c.,  he  gare^ 
devised,  and  bequeathed  to  lus  four  daughters,  in  equal  shares  and 
proportions,  with  what  he  called  "  cross  remainders,**  a  term  wc  do 
not  exactly  understand;  and  also  directed,  that  after  the  decease  of  his 
said  dear  wife  Rebecca,  her  two  thousand  a-jear  should  merge  into, 
and  form  part  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  and  effects,  and  be  divided, 
as  before  directed — cross  remainders,  &c.  Then,  bj  a  codicil,  made 
shortly  after,  he  recited  that  his  said  dear  wife  Rebecca  had,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  "  cut  her  stick,"  therefore  the  daughters  would  have  the 
two  thousand  a-year  among  them;  and  he  further  recited,  that  he 
wished  to  provide  for  some  meritorious  servants,  particularly  his 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a-year,  to  be 
paid  quarterly,  and  five  pounds  to  his  butler,  five  to  his  footman,  five 
to  his  groom,  five  to  his  keeper,  two  pounds  ten  to  his  coachman,  and 
a  guinea  to  his  gardener;  all  sums  (except  the  housekeeper's)  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  but  bespeaking  an  establishment  commensurate 
with  wealth. 

The  old  boy  having  paid  the  debt  of  nature— the  only  debt,  by  the 
way,  that  some  people  do  pay — ^the  girls  cut  Camelford,  and  somehow 
or  other,  got  scrambled  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  There,  as  they  were 
enjoying  the  exhilarating  diversion  of  donkey-riding  on  the  coromoD, 
Miss  Serephena  GuUington,  who  was  mounted  on  a  very  unusual 
article  at  a  watering-place — a  donkey  with  some  kick  in  it — got  trundled 
over  head  just  at  the  point  where  Grosvenor-road  joins  Ephraim-ter- 
race  and  Sidney-place.  Now,  Captain  Arthur  CBrian  O'Blathering- 
ton,  an  ensign  in  the  91st  regiment,  who  was  passing  along  in  heel 
sjiurs,  most  providentially  met,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  high- 
spirited  and  impetuous  animal,  who  was  boring  along,  head  doivnwarids, 
regardless  of  Miss  Serephena's  screams,  and  the  mess  he  was  making 
of  her  petticoats;  Ensign  Captain  Ai*thur  O'Brian  O'Blatherington, 
we  say,  got  the  violent  and  infuriated  animal  stopped,  and  having 
smoothed  down  Miss  Serephena's  feathers,  and  found  she  was  nothing 
the  worse — the  captain  having  given  the  sinful  animal  a  kick — <^ered 
his  arm  to  the  lady,  and  out  &ey  set  on  foot  to  regain  the  lost  sisters 
— fceird  sisters  we  might  call  them,  for  they  were  almost  ugly  enough 
to  stop  a  saw -mill  or  a  nigger's  funeral.  However,  Miss  Serephena 
wflsn't  so  frightful,  at  least  she  had  a  pair  of  goodish  eyes,  and  her 
figure  wasn't  far  amiss;  but  the  faces  of  the  others  were  dreadfully 
struck  out,  and  her  complexion  wasn't  altogether  clear.  The  reader 
may  judge  how  ugly  they  were,  when  we  say  they  had  been  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells  four  weeks  that  very  day,  without  meeting  with  an 
adventure.  Though  they  had  fairish  legs  of  their  own,  devil  a  man  had 
turned  round  to  look  under  their  bonnets.  After  that,  wc  need  hardly 
say  that  Ensign  Captain  Arthur  O'Brian  O'Blatherington  was  a  regular 
godsend.  They  struck  up  a  most  voluble  discourse — all  "  at  it " 
together — as  he  escorted  them  home  to  their  lodgings  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant. Here,  a  fairish-sized  footman  let  them  in,  powdered,  and  dressed 
in  black,  with  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  his  wliite  ne<^cloth  was 
well  tied,  and  he  opened  the  door  with  an  air,  and  held  himself  up  like 
a  man  that  knew  what  was  what:  he  could  hardly  be  estimated  at  less 
than  thirty  pounds.  Now,  Ensign  Captain  Arthur  O'Brian  O'Bla- 
therington, though  a  young  man,  had  all  his  wits  about  him — as  sharp 
as  most  old  ones;  and  having  started  life  with  the  fixed  determination 
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of  marrying  an  heiress,  he  had  kept  his  thoughts  fixedly  and  rigidly  to 
that  one  point,  never  suffering  himself  to  he  led  astray  by  blue  eyes, 
or  black  eyes,  or  brown  eyes,  or  any  sort  of  eyes,  or  ever  thinking  of 
falling  in  love  till  he  clearly  ascertained  what  a  girl  had.  Indeed,  he 
had  run  for  some  very  good  stakes;  and  though  he  had  certainly  lost, 
it  was  always  owing  to  the  jostling  of  uncles,  or  the  crossings  of  aunts; 
for  the  Ensign-Captain  was  a  most  *^  insinivatin'  beggar,"  with  a 
most  mellifluous  brogue  of  his  own.  What  he  estimated  himself  at, 
we  never  exactly  heard;  but  he  was  always  reckoned  the  killing  man 
of  the  raiment,  wherever  it  went.  Many  quartei*8  they  had  been  in, 
and  many  tender  hearts  had  deplored  the  deficiency  of  fortune,  and 
sighed  at  the  "  rat-tat-ian "  of  the  drum,  as  the  regiment  marched 
away.  It  had  now  taken  its  last  British  march,  and  was  lying  at 
Chatham,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  India. 

Ensign  Captain  Arthur  O'Brian  O'Blatherington,  the  admiration  of 
all  the  jolly  subs.,  was  still  looked  up  to  as  the  last  ray  of  hope  against 
cholera-morbus  and  bad  livers,  and  had  determined  on  a  last  desperate 
coup  in  England,  before  encountering  a  tiger,  or  a  coup  de  soldi  at 
Madras  or  Calcutta.  He  had  scoured  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Broad* 
stairs,  all  the  essentially  vulgar  greasy  City  places,  when  a  thought 
and  a  hack-horse  took  him  to  Tunbridge.  He  had  scarcely  been  there 
four-and-twenty  hours,  when  the  recorded  adventure  befel  him.  The 
Ensign-Captain's  quidc  mind  darted  to  a  monetary  conclusion — 
**  Powdered  footman!**  A  powdered  footman,  in  his  calculation,  be- 
spoke a  butler  also.  Powder,  in  his  mind,  was  a  clear  case  of  money. 
He  had  the  assessed-tax  table  off  by  heart;  and  judged  no  person 
would  throw  away  one  pound  three  and  sixpence  a-year,  to  whom 
mogey  was  an  object.  They  looked  liked  heire>ses,  for  there  was  no 
attempt  at  ostentation;  and  though  living  in  a  large  house  with  green 
Venetian  blinds  and  mignionette  boxes  at  the  windows,  they  took  him 
into  their  little,  quiet  back  drawing-room,  where  the  sun  did  not  in- 
trude. They  chirped  and  talked,  and  gave  him  some  gooseberry-tart; 
and  at  last  he  took  his  departure,  quite  convinced  that  they  were  well 
worth  looking  after.  A  pretty  little  maid  in  black,  with  a  British 
lace  collar,  and  white  flowers  in  her  cap,  opened  the  door  to  let  him 
out;  and  just  as  he  got  clear  of  the  gai*dcn,  a  most  important,  respect- 
able looking,  large-stomached  man  in  black  also  touched  his  hat,  and 
stood  by  to  let  him  pass  through  the  gate,  to  whom  he  immediately 
assigned  the  office  of  butler.  Altogether,  he  had  no  doubt  they  were 
what  he  wai)  wanting,  in  fact;  and  he  determined  to  do  the  thing  as 
qui<itly  a:»  possible.  *•  Snug "  should  be  the  word.  Nobody  should 
know  anything  about  it  but  himself.  Arrived  at  the  "  Pantiles,"  he 
fell  into  casual  conversation  with  one  of  the  "  dippers,"  as  they  call 
the  old  women  who  shell  out  the  nastiness  for  which  the  place  is 
famous — ^talked  about  the  water — the  number  of  drinkers— the  quan- 
tity they  took — ^the  effect  it  had  on  them,  and  so  forth.  Well,  it  so 
happened  that  the  old  woman  had  the  honour  of  the  place  regularly 
at  heart;  and  among  other  wonderful  cures  the  water  had  wrotight, 
she  instanced  that  of  the  youngej»t  Miss  Gullington,  whose  face  was 
perfectly  weU,  while  those  of  her  sisters  were  wonderfully  better. 
Ensign  Captain  Arthur  O'Brian  O'Blatlierington  being,  as  we  said, 
a  toUjrably  slmrp  chap — fit  for  a  fox-hunter  or  a  superintendent  of 
police — thought  that  might  be  the  line  of  his  fox,  and  held  the  old 
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dipper's  tongue  on  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Fleafl&nt,  and  werj  soon 
satisfactorily  established  that  the  water-wrought  cure  was  on  tl^  face 
of  his  dear.  Tipping  the  old  woman  a  joej  for  her  garrulity,  he 
cheerfully  repaired  to  the  gloomy  coffee-room  of  the  ^  Royal  Victoria 
and  Sussex  Hotel/'  where  he  managed  to  get  through  the  usual  variety 
^-beef-steak,  mutton-chop — mutton-chop,  beef-steak,  inn  dinner,  just 
as  Mr.  Stockdale's  swell  coach  was  starting  for  the  metropolis.  Ccm- 
signing  his  "  three-and-sizpence  aside  "  to  the  care  of  the  inn-ostler, 
until  his  return  on  the  morrow,  he  mounted  beside  Ihat  classical 
coachman,  whose  dog-Latin  he  d — d  every  time  it  put  him  out  of 
thinking  of  his  spec  The  Tunbridge-road  is  favourable  to  senti- 
mental, or  at  all  events  Plutonic  reflections.  It  is  a  nice,  light,  airy 
sort  of  road — ^the  villages  are  trim  and  smart;  and  on  this  particular 
occasion,  the  golden  laburnum  flowers  hung  in  huge  bunches  over  the 
**  willa "  walls,  emblematical,  as  Ensign  Captain  Arthur  (yBrian 
O'Blatherington  augured,  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  How  men 
^>eculate  on  occasions  of  this  sort!  Upon  our  Hfe,  it's  enough  to 
make  demonologists  of  us  all!  We  knew  a  youth  over  head  and  ears 
in  love — real  love  his  was — a  blockhead,  for  the  girl,  though  pret^, 
wouldn't  have  a  dump  till  her  tough  old  mother  died.  However,  the 
lass  had  come  over  hun  somehow,  and  regularly  smitten  he  was.  The 
old  mother  was  one  of  the  right  sort — a  regular  stick-at-nothing  soit 
of  old  jade — and  was  all  for  sorting  the  suitors,  just  as  she  did  the 
cards  before  she  began  cheating  at  whist.  The  youth's  name  was 
Jonathan — Jonathan  Felt — a  hatter  by  trade;  and  seeing  he  was  sweet 
on  the  daughter  at  Margate,  Mrs.  Moneybags  gave  him  a  g^ienl 
invitation — ^the  run  of  her  cottage — ^Baiser  Cottage — any  day  or  any 
hour — ^whenever  he  liked  to  shew  up,  in  short.  This  old  lass  %ed 
^  down  east,"  near  Chiselhurst,  and  the  Ensign-Captiun's  journey 
brings  the  thing  into  our  head.  Well,  Jonathan  having  coached  it 
down,  and  got  himself  brushed  over,  and  his  hair  and  whiskers  ended 
by  tlie  sporting  Bromley  barber,  set  out  on  foot  to  the  object  of  his 
adoration. 

Baiser  Cottage  stands  a  little  off  the  road  out  of  the  village  of 
Chiselhurst;  and  by  that  species  of  intuition  peculiar  to  men  in  such 
situations,  Jonathan  knew  the  cottage  the  moment  he  saw  it.  Nay, 
he  almost  knew  Amelia's  bedroom  window,  though  he  had  never  seen 
the  shop  before,  nor  heard  any  regular  description  of  it.  "  That's 
Baiser  Cottage!"  said  he  to  himsdf — **  how  I  love  it  The  very 
chimney-pots  are  dear  to  me.  I  could  live  there  for  ever,  and  never 
wish  for  another  companion  but  dear,  lovely,  angelic  Amelia!"  For 
though  a  hatter,  Jonathan  had  some  tenderness  in  his  composition. 
In  fact,  he  was  in  love  with  everything  he  saw— even  the  sparrows 
en  the  dusty  hedge-rows.  Their  vulgar  chirping  sounded  like  the 
sweet  song  of  nightingales  to  him.  Having  got  within  sight  of  the 
entrance,  he  gave  his  pocket-comb  a  final  run  through  his  whiskers, 
dusted  his  boots  with  his  handkerchief,  and  drew  on  a  pair  of  dean 
lavcnder'^coloured  kids;  this  brought  him  to  the  gate.  Fastened  by 
the  bridle  to  the  catch-post,  stood  a  black  butcher's  pony,  with  a  rat- 
tail,  and  a  white  hind-leg;  and  as  Jonathan  neared  it,  all  wool-gather- 
ing and  wild,  the  beast  lay  back  its  ears,  and  kicked  at  him — ^gave  a 
regular  good  lash  out  with  one  leg,  like  a  thorough-bred.  In  a 
general  way,  there's  nothing  surprising  in  a  butcher's  nag  kicking — 
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Indeed,  the  wonder  is,  when  thej  don't;  for  they  are  generally  a  nasty 
mistetch'd,  viciouSy  awkward  lot ;  but  Jonathan  saw  in  this  one  s 
kiddng  a  something  that  he  didn't  like.  In  his  mind,  it  as  good  as 
said — "  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Jonathan!"  He  stood  lost  in  medita- 
tion. ''  Here  am  I,"  said  he,  "  Jonathan  Felt,  of  Fenchurch-street, 
embarking  on  the  most  perilous  voyage  a  prosperous  hatter  ever  set  out 
in.  Hitherto,  the  trade  gale  of  fortune  has  blown  full  upon  my  felt — 
my  hats  have  obtained  an  almost  European  reputation.  Jupp  himself 
b^ns  to  be  jealous  of  me.  If  the  wind  now  veers,  and  drives  me 
against  the  buoy  at  the  Nore,  I  shall  very  likely  repent  having  come 
after  this  girL" 

''  She's  an  uncommon  good  'un  to  go^  sir!"  said  the  butcher,  who, 
nnperceived  by  Jonathan,  had  come  down  the  little  curly-cew  road, 
and  was  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  as  Jonathan  stood  eying 
the  nag  with  the  air  of  a  purchaser. 

"  Is  she,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  delighted  at  the  intelligence 
— *'  then  rU  have  her.**  And  forthwith  he  strode  through  the  gate; 
and  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  fell  in  with  his  angel,  her  auburn  ringlets 
floating  on  the  gentle  breeze,  health  on  her  cheek,  and  a  yellow  shawl, 
with  a  green  border,  drooping  gracefully  into  the  fall  of  her  back, 
relieving  the  chaste  sameness  of  an  exceedingly  nicely  got-up  white 
muslin  frock.  The  deuce  be  in  those  frocks!  A  Portugal  laurel 
concealed  them  from  further  view. 


Jonathan  had  a  pair  of  good  serviceable  lips,  and  Baiser  Cottage 
answered  to  its  name  for  some  time;  but  the  indecision  manifested 
at  the  gate   attended   him    throughout  his   sweethearting    pursuits. 
Like  old  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  always  on  the  doubt.     He  doubted 
whether  he  was  good  enough  for  Amelia.     He  doubted  whether 
Amelia  was  good  enough  for  him.     He  doubted  whether  she  would 
be  economical.     He  doubted  whether  she  would  like  the  smell  of  the 
glue-pot.     He  doubted  whether  she  would  like  the  retail  shop.     He 
doubted  whether  she  would  like  the  wholesale  one.      He  doubted 
whether  she  would  let  him  have  his  nap  after  dinner.     He  doubted 
she  would  like  his  bosom  friend  Tobias  Gubbins.    He  doubted  whether 
his  bosom  friend  Tobias  Gubbins  would  like  her.    He  doubted  whether 
the  smell  of  the  naphtha  and  gas  spirit  would  agree  with  her.     He 
doubted  whether  she  would  like  English  spirits  of  wine  any  better. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  end  to  his  doubting.     Many  an  anxious,  arguing 
ride    Jonathan    had  with    himself   between    Fenchurch-street   and 
Bromley,  and  back  from  Bromley  to  Fenchurch-street.     The  last  time 
he  alighted,  he  fell  in  with  a  gipsy  woman,  who  was  extremely  desirous 
of  telling  him  his  fortune.     Now,  we  would  not  say  that  Jonathan  was 
a  regular  superstitious  chap,  but  he  was  like  a  great  many  other 
people — a  sort  of  man  that  would  rather  not  spill  the  salt — that  would 
rather  not  meet  a  funeral — ^that  would  rather  not  walk  under  a  ladder — 
that  would  rather  see  two  magpies  than  one;  and  a  shilling  not  being 
matter  of  moment  to  him,  he  thought  he  would  just  take  a  quiet  one, 
and  give  such  credence  to  the  produce  as  he  thought  it  worth.    Accor- 
dingly, he  got  old  "  red  cloak "  up  the  lane  by  Doctor  Scott's,  and 
the  coast  being  clear,  he  produced  his  paw.     There  were  many  streaks 
in  the  palm  tlmt  the  gipsy  wench  couldn't  readily  read,  till  Jonathan 
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gave  her  another  shilling,  which  completely  cleared  her  vision;  when 
she  saw  a  beautiful,  fair,  auburn-haired  ladj,  inheriting  an  immense 
fortune  from  an  unde  at  Burtpore,  and  becoming  the  joyful  mother  of 
sixteen  beautiful  children — eight  boys  and  eight  girls.     Jonathan  was 
overjoyed,  for  his  deary  Iiad  an  uncle  at  Burtpore;  and  altogether,  the 
fortune-teller's  tale  was  exactly  what  he  could  wish.     Sixpence  more 
was  added  to  the  previous  deposit;  and  half-skipping,  half-running, 
whole  laughing,  Jonathan  proceeded  to  Baiser  Cottage.      Oh,  how 
happy  he  was !     He  would  have  done  anything  short  of  endorsing  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  sending  a  consignment  of  hats  to  John  Chinaman, 
or  Transatlantic  Jonathan;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  loved  the  world  and 
all  that  therein  was.     The  sun  was  bright,  the  sky  was  blue,  scarce  a 
breath  of  air  rustled  the  full  quiet  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  flowers  were 
sweet,  and  all  nature  was  calm,  beneficent,  and  gay.     Lord!  how  the 
foolish  fellow  loved  that  girl!     That  was  quite  his  "  love's  young 
dream-day." 


JOHNIE  FAA. 

A     TRUE     STORY     OF     SCOTLAND. 
BY    MISS    SKELTON. 

In  all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  there  was  none  so  fair  as  Jean  Hamilton, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  she  was  beloved  by  the 
fairest  and  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  rode  at  tilt  or  tourney.  But 
how  seldom  doth  true  love  run  smooth;  and  how  many  hearts  bleed 
and  break  beneath  the  torment  of  outraged  and  wronged  affections! 
And  so  it  was  with  Jean  and  her  lover;  for  wrong  came  between 
them — wrong  that  led  to  crime  and  death. 

"  Now,  my  daughter — ^my  daughter  Jean,"  said  the  stout  Elarl  of 
Haddington,  "  think  no  more  of  this  young  knight.  Sir  John  Faa,  of 
Dunbar,  for  I  have  chosen  for  thee  a  fitter  mate — one  meeter  for  an 
earl's  daughter — so  rich  in  gold  and  lands  as  thou  art,  thou  must  wed 
tlie  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  think  no  more  of  Johnie  Faa." 

"  But  oh,  my  father!"  said  the  Lady  Jean,  "  I  cannot  break  my 
troth  to  Johnie — I  cannot  forget  ray  love — I  cannot  wed  this  Earl  of 
Cassilis.  I  will  wed  my  own  knight—  Johnie  Faa;  and  my  gold  and 
my  lands  will  be  sufficient  for  both." 

Sore  was  the  contest  between  love  and  duty  in  the  heart  of  Jean 
Hamilton,  sad  were  her  woixls,  and  many  were  her  prayers  that  slie 
might  be  spared  this  cruel  fate;  but  'twas  all  in  vain.  The  father 
and  the  daughter  parted  in  anger  and  in  tears;  but  the  tears  were 
poured  unheeded,  and  they  robbed  her  heart  of  its  love. 

There  was  never  a  wedding  so  gay  in  appearance  as  tliat  of  Jean 
Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  All  that  wealth  could  buy  was 
there — all  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh  was  gathered  to  the  marriage; 
but  there  was  none  to  equal  that  of  Jetm;  though  pale  as  the  white 
roses  in  her  hair,  she  moved  among  them  all. 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  was  the  sixth  of  his  title,  and  come  of  a  good 
old  stock.     He  was  a  stern  covenanter,  severe  in  aspect,  plain  and 
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short  in  speech;  there  was  nought  to  win  a  lad/s  love  in  him.  But 
he  had  broad  lands,  as  well  as  noble  name,  and  pure  descent;  and  as 
such  the  Earl  of  Haddington  chose  him  as  his  daughter's  husband,  for 
he  was  liimself  but  a  new-made  lord,  and  he  thought  to  raise  his 
family  by  this  great  connexion.  Cassilis  had  lands,  and  name,  and 
pure  descent,  and  noble  blood — ^but  he  wanted  gold;  and  Haddington 
gave  his  daughter  a  rich  dower,  so  that  all  parties  were  satisfied, — 
save  the  poor  weeping  bride,  and  the  gallant  knight,  Sir  John  Faa,  of 
Dunbar,  who,  though  thus  deserted,  forgot  not  his  ladye^love,  and 
thought  but  how  to  regain  her. 

Poor  Jean  went  to  her  husband's  home,  where  for  three  long  years 
they  lived  in  peace  and  quietness;  for  though  there  could  be  no  love 
on  her  side,  yet  she  became,  in  course  of  time,  attached  to  him  and  his 
good  qualities — ^his  honest  heart — ^his  strong  mind — his  rectitude  of 
principle — his  love  of  truth  and  right — his  high  honour — his  unble- 
mished faith;  such  quahties  excited  her  admiration,  and  commanded  her 
esteem,  but  they  could  not  force  a  warmer  sentiment;  and  though 
repressing  her  true  feelings  with  all  her  strength,  yet  they  rose  ever 
in  her  hearty  pleading  with  ceaseless  yearning  for  her  lost  first  love. 
Three  years  passed,  and  three  fair  children,  during  that  period,  bloomed 
around  the  hearth  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cassilis — ^three  little  lovely 
daughters,  like  rose-buds  in  their  beauty  and  their  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance— each  the  image  of  its  lovely  mother. 

Jean  Hamilton  began  to  feel  what  happiness  was;  her  affection 
turned  itself  to  these  fair  creatures,  and  on  these  she  placed  her  hope; 
sighing  only  sometimes,  as  she  gazed  on  their  young  faces,  and  thought, 
while  she  twined  her  fingers  amid  their  golden  ti*esses,  and  looked  into 
their  blue  eyes,  of  him  who,  in  all  her  early  dreams  of  bliss,  had  been 
the  chosen  husband  of  her  heart — the  sharer  of  her  future  life  and 
love. 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  is  gone  to  the  chase — for  three  days  will  he  hunt 
the  deer  in  the  forests  by  Tynringham;  and  his  lady  remains  at  home  to 
tend  her  infants,  and  to  sing  to  her  soft  lute  those  witching  strains 
which  all  so  loved  to  hear — ^they  were  so  wild,  so  sweet,  so  sad!  The 
earl  is  gone  to  the  hunting,  with  a  gallant  train  of  knights,  and  squires, 
and  grooms,  and  hinds,  and  huntsmen;  with  hound,  and  horse,  and 
well-trained  falcon;  with  arrows,  knife,  and  spear.  They  were  a 
gallant  train  :  their  vests  were  Kendal  green  ;  their  plumes  were 
dancing  in  the  breeze.  The  wind  swept  freely  through  the  sunlit 
trees — swept  through  the  bright  locks  of  youth — over  the  stem  brow 
of  manhood — ^amid  the  silver  hair  of  age,  for  all  were  gathered  to  the 
chase,  young  and  old,  and  knight  and  noble,  went  forth  with  Cassilis 
and  his  dogs  to  hunt  the  deer  in  the  woods  of  Tynringham. 

The  tliird  day  of  the  chase  arose — the  third  sun  shone  over  that  gay 
assemblage,  now  loaded  with  spoil;  their  wliite  plumes  somewhat 
draggled  and  defaced  by  their  chase  tlirough  tangled  copscwood,  and 
beneath  low-bending  trees;  their  vests  of  Kendal  green  all  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  quarry; — ^the  same  sun  found  the  Lady  Jean 
alone  within  her  bower. 

She  dressed  herself  in  snow-white  robes,  and  bound  her  hair  with 
pearl — her  hair  was  long  and  golden,  and  the  pearl  became  it  bravely; 
her  waist  was  clasped  with  shining  gold,  and  pearls  were  in  the 
clasps;  and  every  finger  white  and  taper  was  decked  with  golden  rings. 
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Sbe  dressed  her  children  in  mow-white  robes,  and  enrled  and  combed 
tiieir  yellow  tresses;  her  youngest  babe  lay  sleeping  in  the  cradle,  she 
took  the  others  to  her  side,  and  told  them  merry  tales,  or  sang  thent 
mournful  songs,  to  while  away  the  time  while  waiting  for  their  father. 
A  sound  was  heard  approaching  the  house— a  sound  of  many  voieefl^ 
loud  langhs,  and  snatches  of  song;  the  trampling  of  feet — the  dang  of 
iron  heels — the  murmurs  and  liie  mingled  noises  of  a  crowd  drawing 
near  to  l^e  Tower  of  Cassilis.  The  kdy  and  her  diildren  went  to  the 
window,  to  see  what  company  waa  approaching.  Through  the  hag 
avenue  came  a  merry  troop  of  gipsies,  their  brown  faces  glowing  in 
tiie  sunlight*  Up  the  bng  avenue  they  came,  and  on  to  the  broad 
green  lawn,  and  beneath  the  huge  plane  tree  they  gathered;  they  weie 
many  in  number,  men  and  women  and  diildren,  mnging  and  dionting^ 
and  dancing,  with  a  hundred  uncouth  pranks  and  gestures.  There 
were  many  bonny  maidens  among  them,  with  jet  bkdk  hair,  white 
glancing  teeth,  and  witching  smiles;  the  daiic  lodes  braided  with  gay 
kerchiefs,  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold;  the  white  teeth  shewing  with  double 
brilliancy  between  lips  rosy  red — ^the  smiles  playing  over  cheeks  niiose 
soft  deep  brown  was  suffused  with  richest  crimson.  There  were  many 
fine  young  men  with  the  same  complexion — the  same  black  hanging 
locks — ^the  same  bright  cunning  smile — the  same  eyes,  so  lustrous,  so 
magnificently  dark,  so  full  of  an  almost  preternatural  lights  glowing 
like  fiery  coals.  Then  there  were  aged  creatures,  bending  beneath 
years  and  harddiips,  but  still  shewing  the  untameable  spirit  of  their 
race.  And  there  were  little  children,  some  young  as  the  Iady*s  own 
sleeping  babe. 

One  among  the  gipsies  walked  silent  and  aloof,  a  head  taller  than 
the  rest,  with  a  firm  martial  step,  and  broad'  make  of  figure  difierii^ 
from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  tribe.  But  the  lady  did  but 
look  once,  then  turned  her  cardess  eyes  away.  The  visits  of  the 
gipsies  to  the  Tower  were  too  common  to  excite  her  smprise^  or  to 
occasion  any  interest  in  her  mind. 

The  lady  continued  her  previous  occupation,  amusing  and  quieting 
her  children;  but  ere  many  minutes  had  dapsed,  her  old  Soieschal 
entered  the  room,  saying  that  one  of  the  gipsies  prayed  earnestly  to 
speak  with  her.  The  lady  hesitated;  it  was  not  her  wont  to  see 
strangers  in  the  absence  of  her  lord.  But  the  Seneschal  spoke  so  of 
the  earnest  mann^  of  the  gipsy — ^his  gentle  tongue,  and  humble  ear 
treaties  for  admittance,  that  she  consented  that  he  should  be  ushered 
into  her  presence.  He  came !  The  Seneschal  opened  the  door  for 
his  entrance,  then  dosed  it  behind  him.  The  lady  and  the  gipsy, 
saving  the  presence  of  her  infants,  were  alone;  he  ascertained  this  ere 
he  advanced  dose  to  her,  and  displacing  the  cloak  that  shrouded  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  turned  upon  her  the  unforgotten  features  of  her 
first  lover— Johnie  Faa ! 

It  was,  indeed,  her  early  love !  Oh,  lost  so  long— so  long  unheard 
of — he  had  returned  at  last  I  No  shriek  burst  from  her  lips-— no  cry; 
only  one  low  murmur-^the  murmur  of  a  heart  too  full  for  utterance- 
gave  token  of  all  she  felt!  It  was  himself!  unchanged  in  all — ^un- 
dianged  in  persond  beauty,  with  the  same  daik,  passionate  eyes, 
burning  upon  her  own — ^the  same  proud,  melancholy  countenance— 
the  lips,  speaking  even  when  silentr--the  earnest,  honest  expression— 
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heart  and  soul  breathing  forth  upon  that  face,  unchanged  in  mind  and 
qnrity  as  his  present  daring — ^his  present  attempt,  after  long  years  of 
abaence— of  desertion— of  wrong-*too  phdnlj  proTed. 

They  did  but  gaze  one  moment — then  rusl^  into  each  other's  arms. 

Poor  hearts — so  rudely  parted!  True  hearts — true  through  so 
much  despair,  eling  closely  while  ye  may;  beat— beat  together; — ^beat 
with  your  vain  d^ghtl  Ah,  would  tluit  upon  this  moment  ye  might 
bteak!  It  wom  a  moment  of  delight— of  joy  unspeakable;  there 
was  no  alloying  feelii^  mingling  with  that  rapture.  All  but  the  hiisa 
of  meeting  was  forgotten;  forgotten  was  the  past  anguish — the  insur* 
moontable  gulf  between  them — ^the  agony  behmd— the  agony  before— 
the  coming  and  the  gone-by  despair.  O^ly  that  moment  ^en  dwelt 
with  them    afl  else  to  them  was  nothing. 

The  lady  raises  her  head,  only  to  gaae  up  into  his  £eu»;  silent  firom 
emotion,  and  yet  too  blest  for  tears.  His  lips  move,  but  no  words 
iasue  thence;  delight  hath  made  him  dumb.  The  children,  playing  at 
iSbmr  feet,  look  with  unconscious  wonder  on  the  stranger— half  fearful. 
Ignorant  of  wrong,  yet  thinking  of  their  father.  The  lady  meets  their 
inquiring  eyes — she  partly  withdraws  herself  from  the  graqp  of  her 
lover. 

^  Ah,  wherefore  didst  thou  come?'* 

Long  silence  follows.  Again,  one  long  embrace— heart,  soul,  and 
qnrit  meeting  at  the  touch. 

Ob,  a  first  love  is  a  bond  hard  to  break;  and,  oh,  though  she  may 
seem  weak  and  guilty  through  all  that  is  to  come,  yet  think  what  she 
has  suffered— think  what  her  fate  hath  been — think  of  the  mighty 
passion  suppressed  so  long,  now  finding  outlet — think  of  the  heart,  so 
long  held  silent,  now  is  that  mute  eloquence  finding  speech — ^think  of 
the  long  uncompanioned  years  during  which  those  souls  have  yearned 
for  their  predestined  mates,  that  yearning  at  last  satisfied,  the  kindred 
spirits  met — think  of  all  this,  of  all  love  is,  of  all  it  endures,  inflicts, 
teaches — think  of  all  this,  and  judge  her  gently ! 

The  Earl  of  Caseilis  returns  from  the  hunting;  the  earl,  his  knights^ 
and  his  squires,  groom,  hind  and  huntsman,  wearied  dog  and  wearied 
horse.  The  earl  rides  swifUy  forward;  wearied  dog  and  wearied 
horse,  groom,  and  hind,  and  huntsman,  lag  slowly  home.  The  eari 
alights  at  his  gate;  his  servants  meet  him  at  the  door,  with  downcast 
kM^  they  hold  his  bridle;  they  lead  his  steed  to  stalL  The  earl  is  a 
proud  man,  and  seldom  holdeth  converse  with  inferiors;  he  asks  no 
4]ueations,  but  passes  through  them  all,  and  climbs  the  stately  stairs. 
Why  is  his  babe  crying  in  its  cradle?  He  starts  as  he  listens  to  its 
feeUe  wail!  Why  are  his  infants,  subdued  and  silent,  watching  by 
tiiat  lonely  cradle?  The  earl  strides  up  the  room— his  children  spring 
into  his  arms— his  crying  babe  smiles  as  he  nods  his  tall  plume  above 
its  reat  But  where  is  his  wife?— where  is  their  mother?— where  is 
Lady  Jean? 

He  asks  his  children,  and  all  they  say  is—''  She  is  gone!"  He 
turns  for  information  to  the  domestics;  they  stammer  forth  the  truth 
<— the  Lady  Jean  is  gone  with  the  gipsy  train,  away  with  Johnie  Faal 

The  eari  was  a  man  of  few  words;  short  answer  made  he.  But  he 
put  his  children  from  him,  and  he  left  the  room.  He  called  his  train 
of  squires  around  hii&— fii^esh  steeds  are  broughw-wet,  weary,  chase* 
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stained  as  they  are,  they  mount  and  ride  away — ^they  mount  and  ride 
in  pursuit. 

Not  long — ^not  far  did  they  ride.  Where  the  ford  crosses  Doon, 
they  came  upon  the  gipsies  and  their  troop;  and  there,  indeed,  was 
Lady  Jean,  with  her  green  kirtle  above  her  snow-white  robe,  and  a 
golden  net  holding  back  her  golden  hair;  the  pearls  were  gone — the 
shining  clasps  were  gone — the  rings  from  off  her  fingers  were  bright 
upon  those  of  the  gipsy-girls — ^the  ring  that  wedded  her  to  her  proud 
earl  was  worn  by  Johnie  Faa.  Hand  in  hand  with  Johnie  Feb,  and 
heart  to  heart,  the  lady  passed  along.  She  thinks  of  nothing  but  her 
love.  Her  very  children  are  for  the  time  forgotten — all  ties  of  habitual 
affection — ^all  pride — aU  honour — all  woma^y  shame — all  self-respect 
— ^the  purity  of  her  unblemished  name — ^the  sanctity  of  the  marrijige- 
vow — everything  hath  passed  before  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  this 
re-awakened  passion — so  intense,  so  desolating!  Desolating,  indeed,  it 
was,  bringing  ruin  and  death  alike  to  the  innocent  and  the  guilty;  for 
the  vengeance  was  swift  as  terrible;  and  for  those  few  n^turous  mo- 
ments came  a  retribution  upon  all  connected  with  the  actions  of  that 
day,  dreadful  in  its  prompt  avenging. 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  was  attended  by  so  strong  a  band,  that  resbt- 
ance  was  out  of  the  question.  The  whole  of  the  gipsy  troop  were 
taken  prisoners.  Johnie  Faa  defended  bravely  himself  and  his  lady- 
love; but  all  in  vain.  They  were  made  captive,  and  conveyed  back  to 
the  Tower  of  Cassilis. 

Never  a  word  spake  the  earl  on  their  homeward  ride;  nor  did  the 
Lady  Jean  say  aught  to  him — she  knew  his  disposition  well — ^prayers 
and  pleading  would  have  been  in  vain;  what  he  had  resolved,  that 
would  he  do.  But  she  turned  her  head  ever  back  towards  where  her 
lover  came,  his  hands  bound  tightly  behind  him,  led  by  two  of  the 
earl's  retainers,  and  with  his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her  form.  She 
heeded  not  the  presence  of  her  husband,  but  continued  to  cheer  her 
knight  by  affectionate  words  and  gestures — ^the  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  spoke,  her  sobs  of  anguish  and  despair  rendering  almost 
inarticulate  what  she  strove  to  say. 

Beaching  the  tower,  the  earl  selected  fifteen  of  the  youngest  and 
handsomest  among  the  gipsy  men,  and  these,  with  Sir  John  Faa,  were 
placed  beneatli  the  great  plane  tree  in  front  of  the  house;  the  rest  he 
dismissed  with  blows  and  stripes.  They  fied  in  terror,  howling  and 
lamenting;  the  laughing,  meiTy  maidens  weeping;  tlie  old  men,  the 
women,  tlic  children,  all  alike  feeling  that  some  terrible  consummatioD 
was  about  to  involve  their  friends,  their  lovers,  their  fathers,  their 
companions,  in  one  common  doom.  But  they  did  not  dare  to  ask  for 
mercy;  they  knew  too  well  the  stem  earFs  temper — all  turned  in  sad- 
ness and  despair  away. 

The  earl  bid  that  the  fifteen  should,  one  by  one,  be  hung  upon  the 
plane  tree,  and  that,  last  of  all.  Sir  John  Faa  should  suffer  the  same 
fate.  Then,  with  strong  arm,  he  led  his  lady  into  the  castle,  spite  of 
her  wild  enti^eaties  to  be  allowed  to  perish  with  her  lover — spite  of 
her  loud  shrieking  farewells! 

Johnie  Faa  echoed  her  fareweUs,  but  in  firmer  tones,  mingled  with 
heart-spoken  blessings  and  prayers  for  her  happiness.  He  reiterated 
a  thousand  times  his  expressions  of  undying  love  and  worship— his 
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thanks  for  the  return  she  had  made  liim — his  acknowledgment  of  her 
affection.  These  two  lovers,  thus  on  the  brink  of  separation— of 
death — of  unknown  agonj,  thought  onlj  of  each  other,  and  their  love! 
To  them  the  future  seemed  nothing,  as  the  past  must  soon  be;  and  all 
that  was  to  come,  and  all  their  weight  of  guilt,  and  all  fear  of  pimish- 
ment  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next,  were  lost  in  the  absorbing  sorrow 
of  that  parting. 

The  lady  was  di*agged  into  the  castle — ^the  rope  was  around  the 
neck  of  the  first  of  the  poor  gipsies  who  was  thus  to  die  for  the  fault  of 
others,  when  a  voice,  at  the  window  of  the  tower  facing  the  plane  tree,. 
was  heard  to  exclaim — 

"  Yes,  thou  shalt  see  it  all — ^sce  all  the  misery  thy  crime  causeth — 
suffer  as  these  suffer;  think  of  the  condemnation  thou  hast  given  these,. 
then  live  to  remember!" 

All  looked  towards  the  window;  there  were  the  countess  and  the 
earl. 

One  by  one,  the  gipsies  were  given  to  their  death — one  by  one  they 
swung  upon  the  great  plane  tree.  The  countess  strove  to  flee  from  the 
sight,  but  her  lord  held  her  fast;  and  all  he  said  was,  ever  and  anon — 

**  See,  cruel  woman! — see,  what  thou  hast  done!" 

The  countess  writhed  and  struggled  to  be  free;  but  strove  in  vain. 
She  strove  to  shroud  her  eyes,  and  shut  out  the  dreadful  spectacle, 
bat  could  not  prevent  herself  from  looking;  every  time  that  she  opened 
them,  she  closed  them  instantly  again  with  a  fearful  shriek;  for  every 
time  some  face  was  turned  towards  her  own,  distorted  in  the  death- 
agony.  At  last  came  Johnie  Faa!  then  the  earl,  leaning  from  the 
window,  shouted  forth,  "  Bilng  him  nigh  beneath,  that  my  ludy  may 
look  upon  her  lover." 

They  followed  the  earl's  words;  then  the  countess  leaned  forwards 
from  the  casement,  her  long  hair  streaming  down;  she  reached  her 
arms  towards  her  love — she  called  wildly  upon  his  name!  He  could 
not  raise  those  fettered  hands;  but  he  answered  her  with  tender 
speeches.  Calm,  proud,  self-possessed,  with  no  emotion  visible  upon 
that  splendid  countenance — save  an  unquenchable  love  for  herself — 
save  pity  for  her  sorrow,  he  gazed  upwards  to  her  face.  Then,  mur- 
muring a  few  passionate  farewells,  he  turned  towards  the  gallows-tree. 

The  shrieks  of  the  unhappy  lady  made  every  cheek  grow  pale,  save 
that  of  her  stem  husband,  and  her  dying  lover;  these  possessed  a 
constancy  which  notliing  could  daunt;  Uiese  shewed  no  fear,  and  no 
remorse. 

What  a  terrible  scene! — ^that  miserable  woman! — that  dying  man! 
— ^that  stem  husband,  suffering  so  deeply! — inflicting  so  much!  And 
those  dead,  ghastly  witnesses,  swinging  slowly  from  the  fatal  tree! 

This  is  not  alL  The  lady  lived  long — ^lived  in  solitude  and  disgrace. 
She  never  saw  more  the  children  she  had  deserted — ^the  husband  she* 
had  injured.  Through  long — ^long  miserable  years  she  lingered,  en- 
during the  agony  of  a  remembrance  words  could  not  depict— or  the 
heart  can  scarce  imagine. 

Her  husband  built  in  her  prison-house  of  Maybole,  a  stately  oaken 
staircase,  lighted  by  a  noble  window,  rich  with  elaborate  carving,  and 
glowing  with  a  thousand  hnes — the  stained  glass  is  crimson,  purple, 
azure.    Bound  this  window,  sixteen  effigies  of  carved  wood  represent 
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the  gipsiesy  and  her  lover  Johnie  Faa — ^the  laat  Bomewhai  lazger  thaa 
the  rest,  and  faithfiiUy  ehewing  the  proud  heaoty  of  the  mdaadboty 
eoantenance— the  earziesty  honest  expression  of  the  huge  dark  eyesL 

On  these  the  sunlight  fidls  through  the  crimson  and  the  purple 
panesy  giving  them  life-like  hues.  On  these  she  gaces^  with  ejes  tears 
could  not  blind;  and  at  last,  with  these  terrible  memiMries  for  ever 
round  her,  she  closes  those  eyes  on  earth,  and  passes  to  her  grave. 


THE    DYING    FLOWER 

{Fhnm  the  Germam  qfRttekert) 
BY  JOHN  OZSMFOBD. 


Hope  !  when  spring  returns  anew, 

He  wiU  find  thee  tiding  stiU; 
Antnmn  winds  the  leaves  may  strew, 

Tet  the  trees  sweet  hope  can  feel. 
In  their  bads  a  pow'r  unheard 

Makes  them  hope  till  winter^s  past, 
TQl  dieir  sap  again  is  stirr'd. 

Till  their  green  reviyes  at  last 

^  Kay,  I  am  no  stalwart  tree. 

Living  countless  summers  o'er, 
When  the  dreams  of  winter  flee. 

Weaving  songs  to  spring  once  more, 
I  am  but  a  flowT  to  bloom, 

Waken'd  by  the  kiss  of  May, 
Then  to  find  a  snowy  tomb. 

Where  all  trace  most  pass  away." 

Do  not  grieve,  thou  humble  thing, 

Thouffh  thou  art  a  flow'r  indeed ; 
Por  to  all  the  plants  that  spring. 

Has  been  given  a  living  seed. 
Death's  black  storm  may  o'er  thee  break. 

Scattering  all  thy  beauties  wide ; 
From  the  dust  thou  wUt  awake 

To  a  hundred  multiplied. 

^Tea,  'tis  true,  there  will  be  seen. 

Others,  like  me,  when  I'm  gone, 
For  the  universal  green* 

Lives ; — ^the  single  dies  alone. 
What  I  have  been  thev  may  b^ 

Bnt  'twill  be  myself  no  more, 
Nom*M  the  only  time  for  me ; 

None  hereafter,  none  before. . 

^  Though  the  sun,  that  with  its  flame 

Fills  me,  may  ibr  them  be  bright, 
Still  my  fiite  remains  the  same, 

Dooming  me  to  endless  night. 
Sun,  thou  eyest  them  even  now 

In  the  Aiture  as  they  lie. 
Why  for  me  snoh  kwu  hast  thoo — 

Cold  and  firom  a  cloudy  aky  ? 


"  Ah,  what  trust  in  thee  I  placed. 

When  I  woke,  kiss'd  by  thy  ray ; 
When  upon  thy  fiu^e  I  gaied, 

TBI  it  stole  my  life  awav. 
These  few  moments  that  I  last 

From  thy  pity  shall  be  tnt^ 
'Byery  leaf  thus  closing  ftat, 

I  will  perish,  shunnmg  tliee» 

•*  Yet  mj  pride  thy  pow'r  must  own. 
And  Its  ice  in  tears  i 


Take  my  lilie,  when  it  has  flown. 

It  is  thine,  eternal  son. 
Ev'ry  (race  of  grief  is  driven 

From  my  soul  bv  thy  soft  fire ; 
For  the  blessings  tnoohast  (pven. 

Take  my  thanks,  as  I  expire. 

^  Gales,  that  from  the  summer  skiei^ 

As  I  trembled,  o'er  me  gianced. 
Countless  swarms  of  boHerflies 

That  aiound  me  ever  danced; 
Hearts  that  at  my  fragrance  gfew'd— 

Eyes  that  at  my  hue  were  bright  ;— 
All — ^yes,  all  to  thee  I  owed. 

Made  by  thee  of  scents  and  light 

**  I  adom'd  this  world  of  thine. 

Though  an  humble  flow'r  was  I ; 
In  the  fields  thou  bad'st  me  shine, 

As  the  stars  in  fields  on  high. 
Still  I  breathe  a  parting  breau, 

'Tis  no  sigh — but  qMoaka  of  lore. 
And  I  dart  a  glance  in  death. 

On  the  world  and  heaven  above. 

**  Thou,  the  world's  bright  heart  of  fin, 

Let  me  die  in  radiance  drown'd ; 
Heaven,  my  verdant  chtfms  expire, 

Spread  thy  blue  pavilion  round. 
Breeze  of  morning,  be  thou  blest. 

Welcome,  n>ring,  thy  gHstenhig  skieii 
Without  grief^I  sink  to 

Without  hope  again  to 


^  Xwlf  ist  dM  nnxe  Grttn 
Nor  das  Elnue  welkt  geschwind. 
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MY  FELLOW-TRAVELLER^S  ADVENTURE. 

A  TALK  OF   ^Th2   ABDBHHES." 
BT   FREDERIC   TOLFRET,  AUTHOR  OF   ^  THE  SPORTSMAN  IN  FRANCE." 

FART  THE  FIRST. 

It  was  on  a  dark,  diamal,  drisEzlj  ni^t,  (I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me, 
resist  following  the  BadcUffe  Highway  of  romance,)  in  the  month  61 
ApcH  18— y  that  (as  manj  traydJers  have  done  before  me)  I  prepared 
most  relnctantlj  to  leave  the  warm  and  comfiHrtalde  coflfee-rocna  <^  that 
mndi-freqnented  carayanserj,  <'  The  White  Horse  Cellar/*  not  wid^ 
out  easting  a  '*  long  and  lingering  look"  on  an  empty  pint  decanter 
iHiich  had  oontaimed  some  very  drinkable  wine,  and  into  which  the 
waito^  aa  mj  bill  assured  me,  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  pack  a 
bottle  of  port.  The  discomfort  and  misery  I  was  doomed  to  encounter 
on  leaving  the  hotel  were  of  my  own  seeking,  lor  heedless  of  our 
variable  and  treacherous  dimate,  I  had  booked  myself  for  an  outside 
place  on  the  Mariboroogh  coach,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  which  town 
I  had  been  promised  some  excellent  trout-fishing.  The  zealous  and 
attentive  waiter  who  had  done  me  the  favour  of  dividing  the  bottle  of 
port  with  me,  gave  me  to  understand,  as  he  handed  me  my  great-coat^ 
shawl,  and  ^  upper  Beigamin,"  (for  Mr.  Macintosh,  glued  camlet^  and 
India-nibber,  were  unknown  in  the  days  I  write  of,)  that  it  was  a 
*^  dirty  ni^t"  for  travelling,  and  on  reaching  the  street  I  found  the 
prediction  of  this  knight  of  the  napkin  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

An  English  April  assumes  to  itself  as  wide  a  thermometrieal  range 
aa  the  oti^  eleven  months  of  the  year  put  together,  favouring  us 
alternately  with  balmy  breezes  and  wintry  blasts,  between  sunrise  and 
aonset,  as  fickle  as  the  veriest  coquette  that  ever  blew  hot  and  cold  in 
the  same  breath*  On  this  memorable  evening,  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  November  climate,  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  an  un- 
miatakable  Middlesex  mixture  of  fog  and  mist.  Now,  everybody 
knows  what  a  mist  is;  but  a  London  mist  is  a  mist  of  itself— a  mist 
**Mm  generu^  the  must  ^/Mir  exee&Mce."  It  stands  alone,  or  rather 
hangs,  a  dripping  sample  of  a  slow-and-sure  shower-bath,  midway 
between  a  murky  vapour,  miscalled  clouds,  and  the  greasy,  sloppy, 
metropolitan  pavement. 

Having  personally  seen  to  the  safe  custody  of  my  portmanteau,  rod, 
and  fishing  basket,  in  the  hinder  boot  of  the  coach,  I  ventured  upon  a 
furtive  peep  into  the  interior  of  the  vehicle;  but  no  such  good  fortune 
rewarded  my  curiosity  as  a  vacant  seat,  which  melancholy  fiust  was 
eonfirmed  by  the  vigilant  Jehu,  who,  aware  of  my  motive  for  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  his  living  cargo,  thus  un* 
equivoodly  set  the  matter  at  rest — 

^  Full  inside,  sir;  and  you're  booked  for  the  hout.** 

Now,  whether  the  first  part  of  this  announcement  had  reference  to 
the  interior  of  his  own  individual  Falstaffian  rotundity,  or  the  erowded 
stale  of  the  carriage  under  his  oonmiand,  I  did  not  inquive;  although  a 
fflance  at  his  protuberant  paunch  would  have  satisfied  the  most  indif- 
rerent  observer  upon  that  point. 

^  Is  the  box-seat  disengaged?*  I  inquired. 
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learnt  from  the  colloquy  between  the  coachman  and  guard,  that  mj 
companion  on  the  roof  was  a  foreigner;  but  the  brief  sentences  he  had 
^K>ken  were  so  free  from  the  usual  Continental  accent,  that  but  for 
the  accidental  discovery,  confirmed  by  the  name.  Monsieur  Delamotte 
might  well  have  passed  for  an  Englishman.  I  believe  I  *'  etUame^d" 
the  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  by 
remarking  that  such  a  fog,  as  the  one  we  were  driving  through,  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  Paris. 

"  You  have  been  in  Pai'is,  sir?"  observed  my  companion. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Have  you  travelled  much  on  the  Continent?" 
A  little,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  Brussels?" 

''  Yes;  and  some  few  of  the  towns  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as 
Holland,"  I  replied. 

These  interrogatories  led  to  descriptions,  and  descriptions  to  anec- 
dotes; and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Hounslow,  Monsieur  Delamotte 
and  myself  were  on  very  sociable  terms.  While  our  horses  were  being 
changed,  we  had  agreed  to  comfort  the  inward  man  by  a  glass  of  hot 
brandy  and  water  each — a  restorative  by  no  means  unacceptable  on 
such  a  night.  On  resuming  our  seats,  and  being  once  more  fairly 
''  en  roule^  the  "  hot  with"  set  our  tongues  in  motion,  and  we  chatted 
very  cozily  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  stage. 

I  found  my  new  acquaintance  a  gentlemanly  well-informed  person. 
He  had  evidently  read  a  great  deal,  and  to  some  purpose;  and  had 
treasored  up  an  abundant  store  of  anecdote — in  short,  he  was  an  envi- 
able companion  with  whom  to  while  away  the  tedium  attendant  upon 
a  monotonous  journey. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Slough,  when 
Monsieur  Delamotte  said — 

''  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  Brussels,  and  the  field  of  Water- 
loo; did  you  ever  extend  your  tour  to  tlie  Forest  of  Ardennes?" 

I  replied  that  on  one  occasion  I  had  accompanied  a  friend  from 
Brussels  to  its  confines,  on  a  shooting  excursion,  shortly  after  the 
memorable  battle  1815. 

"  That  forest,"  continued  my  companion,  '^  was  once  the  scene  of 
a  long  succession  of  the  most  atrocious  murders^-crimes  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  heartless  bloodshed.  Travellers  of  all  ages,  rank,  and 
denominations,  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  that  thickly-wooded 
territ«)ry,  were  missed,  and  never  heard  of  more.  Year  after  year 
these  fldarniing  facts  became  of  such  fraiuent  occurrence,  that  the 
attention  of  all  France  was  directed  to  the  mysterious  circumstance. 
The  emperor  (fur  these  atrocities  were  committed  under  his  despotic 
sway)  was  the  first  to  institute  inquiries,  ofiTer  rewards,  and  cause 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  discovery  of  his  missing  subjects,  or 
the  almost  supernatural  means  by  which  they  had  been  lost  to  their 
friends.  The  efforts  of  the  police,  the  gensdarnierie,  and  even  organ- 
ized bands  of  the  military  were  fruitless — not  a  clue  could  be  obtained 
— ^the  country  was  scoured  for  miles  around  the  supposed  spot,  but 
without  success.  All  was  doubt,  uncertainty,  disappointment,  and 
horror — the  veil  wliich  shrouded  the  dark  deeds  was  for  the  time  im- 
penetrable— strange  as  it  must  and  will  doubtless  appear  to  you.  I 
nevertheless  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  you,  that  I  was  the  humblo 
instrument  of  bringing  them  to  light;  and  by  the  exercise  of  some 
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litde  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  wn  attendant  as  wdl  as  myadC 
the  miscreants  were  discovered  and  hnmght  to  jnstiee.  Bnt  I  imist 
not  anticipate.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  preface  mj  tale  by  this 
little  outline,  as  I  conceived  it  posdhle  jon  nught  have  heard  of  the 
wholesale  slaughter  committed  hj  the  sangoinarj  gang  whidi  infested 
the  neighhourhood  of  the  Ardennes — for  their  marveUons  exploits  had 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  whole  of  our  contme&t,  if  not  of  Europe. 

**  Mj  father  was  a  merchant  in  Paris,  of  which  citj  he  was  a  aative, 
and  I  was  likewise  horn  in  that  capitaL     ffis  weakh,  as  well  as  his 
imcompromising  integrity,  secured  not  <ndy  every  woridlj  oomibrt 
and  enjoyment,  but  that  greatest  of  all  consolatioos,  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.     I  was  his  only  child,  and,  for  a  wonder, 
was  not  spoilt  by  an  over-indulgent  mother,  or  the  caresses  and  adula- 
tion of  my  parents*  friends.     As  I  grew  up,  I  was  infected  by  the 
military  mania  common  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  period,  to 
which  the  undiecked  successes  of  the  greatest  military  commander 
the  world  ever  knew  contributed  not  a  little.     I  longed  to  be  a  herou 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz  were  magical  sounds  to  me,  and  I  prayed  to  my 
father  that  he  might  allow  me  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms.     He 
was  deaf  to  my  entreaties;  and  I  made  a  vow,  under  the  influenee  of 
disi^pointment,  to  become  that  most  useless  and  miserable  of  human 
beings,  an  idle  man,  if  I  were  not  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  my 
inclination.     My  excellent  father  reasoned  with  me,  bnt  his  arguments 
produced  but  little  or  no  effect  until  he  pictured  to  me  in  glowing 
odours  the  grief  my  beloved  mother  would  be  plunged  in  at  parting 
with  a  child  she  doted  on,  if  he  persisted  in  rushing  on  the  dangers 
insq>arable  from  the  life  of  a  soldier.     This  latter  argument  prevailed; 
and  I  promised  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  a  camp,  if  I  might  be  per*- 
mitted  to  select  another  profession  for  myself.     I  named  the  bar,  but 
this  proposition  was  combated  by  my  inflexible  parent,  who  gave  me 
to  understand  most  unequivocally  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  I  was 
to  succeed  him  as  a  merchant — ^that  the  commercial  line  was  the  one 
he  had  fixed  upon  for  me  to  follow,  and  that  I  must  prepare  myself 
for  occupying  one  of  the  elevated  stools  in  his  counting-house.     This 
determination  staggered  me;  for  the  plodding,  fagging,  dry  and  unin* 
teresting  routine  of  the  desk  was  my  aversion.     I  gave  no  direct 
answer  to  my  respectable  father,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  room  for 
some  hours,  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  endeavour  to  act  in  confor- 
mity with  his  wishes.     My  better  nature  prevailed;  for  on  reviewing 
the  past  kindness  and  affection  of  the  best  of  parents,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  run  counter  to  their  wishes  on  so  momentous  an  occasion  as 
my  establishment  in  life  and  future  prospects.     That  same  evening,  at 
supper,  (well  do  I  remember  that  happy  meal!)  I  embraced  my  dear 
iBother  and  my  father;  and  as  I  wept  on  the  nedc  of  the  latter,  I  told 
him  I  was  prepared  to  follow  his  wishes  in  every  particular.     At  this 
period,  I  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  about  as  romantic  and 
enthusiastic  a  youth  as  ever  cast  up  a  ledger  or  wielded  pen  in  a 
counting-house — ^for  nearly  five  years  I  submitted  to  this  drudgery 
without  a  murmur. 

*'  At  length,  one  day  my  father  called  me  into  his  private  office,  and 
said*  *  Adolphe,  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  be  pleased  with  your  submission 
t\>  TOv  will,  as  well  as  your  attention  to  business,  and  in  proof  of  the 
c^uifiuence  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  I  am  about  to  entrust 
yuu  with  a  mission  of  importance  connected  with  our  house,  for  I  feel 
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penoaded  70a  will  execute  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Delamotte.  You 
win  prepare  to  leave  Paris  to-morrow  morning  for  the  North  of  France. 
The  hounesa  eonfided  to  70a  is  not  of  so  pressing  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire 70U  to  travel  post;  70U  will  ride;  and  70U  are  at  libert7  to  select 
tiie  best  saddle-horse  from  m7  stable/  This  was  J07ful  intelligence  to 
a  youth  of  ardent  temperament  like  m7self.  I  lost  no  time  in  m^lr^ng 
preparations  for  m7  journey,  as  you  may  suppose. 

^*  That  nighty  after  that  most  sociable  of  family  meals— supper,  my 
provident  father  gave  me  my  final  instructions,  interlarded  wiUi  scraps 
cf  excellent  advice,  as  to  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  for  my  conduct 
«m  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination." 

"  My  principal  business  was  to  be  transacted  on  the  borders  of 
French  Flanders,  and  my  route  was  by  the  ancient  town  of  Mezieregf 
and  I  found  that  I  should  either  pass  the  outskirts,  if  not  through,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  redoubtable  Forest  of  Ardennes — ^but  who 
at  the  age  between  one  and  two-and-twenty,  ever  regarded  danger  or 
knew  fear?  The  very  hazard  of  the  enteiprise  gave  an  additional 
seat  to  my  pilgrimage;  and  the  idea  of  encountering  some  adventure 
em  rauiey  was  channing  in  the  extreme  to  my  youthful  fancy.  In  the 
morning,  I  was  to  receive  my  letters  of  recommendation  and  introduc- 
tion, and  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow  that  night  full  of  joyful 
anticipations,  which  the  announcement  of  this  unexpected  expedition 
had  given  rise  to. 

"  After  an  early  and  hurried  breakfast,  my  kind  father  placed  in 
my  hands  a  sealed  packet,  containing  papers  relating  to  conmiercial 
a&irs,  and  which  I  was  to  deliver  to  his  correspondent;  apart  from 
this  packet  was  a  letter,  which,  as  he  delivered  to  me,  he  said  was 
directed  to  his  old  schoolfellow  and  coU^e  friend,  Greneral  M  ■  . 
*  We  have  not  met  for  many  years,'  continued  my  father^-'  not  since 
you  were  a  boy.  You  will  be  grown  out  of  his  recollection;  but  he 
is  your  godfather;  and  I  promise  you,  davancty  a  cordial  reception, 
were  it  only  from  the  fact  of  your  being  a  Delamotte.  My  old  friend's 
chateau  is  situated  about  a  league  on  this  side  of  the  now-dreaded 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  To  his  care  I  have  commended  you,  and  may 
Grod  grant  you  a  safe  and  prosperous  journey  T 

"With  tearful  eyes  and  sorrowing  hearts  did  my  beloved  and 
worthy  parents  bestow  their  blessing  on  their  only  child;  and  I  left 
my  paternal  roof  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  under  which 
I  had  contemplated  my  departure  on  the  preceding  day. 

"  By  the  time  I  had  passed  the  Barriere  St.  Deniiy  I  had  in  some 
d^ree  recovered  my  composure — ^the  novelty  of  my  position — ^the 
prospect  before  me  of  seeing  something  beyond  the  world  of  Paris — 
the  probability  of  making  new  acquaintances,  and  of  encountering 
some  romantic  adventure  better  worthy  of  beiug  recorded  than  my 
boyish  freaks  in  the  metropolis — all  tended  to  buoy  up  my  spirits,  and 
to  anticipate  new  pleasures  on  this  my  first  emancipation  from  the 
shackles  of  parental  tliraldom. 

"  My  horse  was  a  stout  and  active  grey,  of  Norman  extraction; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  I  was  seated  between 
the  pyramids  of  a  double-peaked  saddle,  with  my  valise  strapped  to 
the  hinder  encumbrance,  and  my  cloak  before  me.  Mv  father  had 
presented  me  with  a  brace  of  excellent  pistols,  of  Lepage  s  best  make, 
and  these  were  in  the  holsters.  What  more  could  a  young  man  desire 
on  a  journey,  save  money?  and  of  this  I  had  ample  Btore. 
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GU1CF8BS  OF  CAXJPORRIA  AND   TBXA8. 

M0N8IXUE  Violet*  may  at  this  instant  be  walking  about  the  streets 
of  this  magnificent  Reality,  called  London^  or  he  may  never  have  had 
existence  at  all  but  as  a  fanciful  traveller  in  the  realms  of  fiction,  the 
last-bom  creature  of  a  rich  and  lively  brain  that  has  already  peopled 
nations  with  its  ofipring*  Monsieur  Violet  may  have  gone  back  to 
eat  buffitloes*  humps  and  beavers'  tails,  or  he  may  be  even  now  discuss- 
ing chicken  and  claret  with  Captain  Marryat  here  in  the  metropolis, 
(and  in  good  sooth  he  might  be  very  much  worse  off;)  or,  we  repeal 
he  may  be  a  shadow,  a  sound,  a  name,  nothing.  What  loatters  it? 
in  either  case,  we  know  him — ^know  him  as  weSl  as  we  know  Catlin, 
or  Cooper,  or  Irving,  or  even  Marryat,  who  has  introduced  him  to  us. 
The  writer  of  these  volumes  asserts  that  the  hero  of  them  has  been 
at  his  elbow  while  the  pen  was  in  his  hand,  affording  him  the  full 
means  of  explanation  and  correction;  and  without  telling  us  how  the 
documents  descriptive  of  such  extraordinary  travels  and  adventures 
came  to  hand,  he  disavows  aU  responsibility  with  respect  to  an  '^  air  of 
romance^**  which  assuredly  does  hang  over  the  narrative.  He  has 
rather  softened  than  heightened  the  tone. 

We  are  far  firom  doubting  or  disliking  the  work  on  the  score  of  the 
marvellous  matters  it  relates.  If  it  had  not  been  of  the  wonderful 
kind,  we  should  have  wondered  indeed.  There  is  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  this  head.  That  very  soon  appears,  and  the  presumption 
becomes  certainty  as  we  read  our  way  into  the  middle  of  the  startling 
series  of  narratives.  At  length,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  wonders,  that  we  fed  astonishment  most,  when  we  arrive  at  a 
page  in  which  Uiere  is  little  or  nothing  to  surprise  us.  That  there 
should  be  nothing  strange  is  quite  marvellous. 

But  to  speak  gravelv,  this  work — ^interesting  in  itself  whoever  may 
be  the  real  hero  of  it — ^and  excellently  written,  to  whomsoever  the 
chirf  chum  of  authorship  may  belong-^offers  choice  and  novel  matter 
for  an  hour  or  two's  entertainment,  as  we  hope  here  to  shew. 

The  admirable  works  of  Cooper,  illustrative  of  the  life^  diaracter, 
and  behaviour  of  certain  tribes  of  the  American  Indians,  and  descrip- 
tive generally  of  existence  in  the  forest  and  prairie,  have  naturally 
predi^Kised  many  readers  to  fed  an  interest  in  that  extraordinary 
race  of  men,  broken  as  it  is  into  such  numerous  varieties,  which  mere 
romance  can  seldom  inspire.  Love  and  admiration  of  the  inimitable 
Leatherstocking  should  long  keep  Indian  memory  alive  all  over  Europe, 
even  if  it  had  no  daim  to  be  preserved  on  its  own  account^  and  if  die 
wbde  Indian  raoe^  in  the  rapid  progress  of  years— which  here  bring, 
not  **  the  philosophic  mind,"  but  the  rage  for  a  civiKiation  more  bar- 
barous than  so  called  barbarism — should  be  doomed  to  utter  extinction. 
Much  knowledge  has  been  derived  from  various  works,  not  to 
wpe$k  of  Mr.  Catlin's  veiy  recent  one,  respecting  the  more  northern 
tribes  of  the  American  Indians;  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Violet 

*  HamtSre  of  the  Timfeli  sad  AdTentares  of  Moniieor  Videt  in  CsUfimis, 
8omin»  and  WtMtra  Teaaa    Written  hj  Gapt  lianyat,  C.E    3  Tda 
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^iHage,  with  its  mii6  bioflu,  aghteen  ohapelay  its  one  a  ^e  school,  and 
lis  inunense  stooe  jail,  yerj  eoosideratelj  niade  large  enough  to  eon* 
tain  its  whole  population !" 

Yraat  the  ancient  citj  of  Monterey,  wherein  we  see  the  Califomians 
to  the  very  best  advantage,  with  their  proverbiaUj  beautiful  voicesi 
tMr  gaj  amusements,  tiieir  vast  wealth,  and  unintarupted  health,-— 
this  latter  being  so  excellent  always,  that  they  have  a  saying  ther^ 
^  He  who  wishes  to  die  must  leave  the  city;"-^-we  f<^ow  Jkbuisieur 
Tiolet  in  his  path  to  the  country  of  the  Shoahones,  of  whom,  as  of  the 
other  tribes  mentioned,  very  interesting  accounts  are  fumi^ed.  The 
women  are  graceful  and  chaste,  the  men  brave  and  trustworthy;  they 
are  fond  of  justice,  though  they  love  vengeance;  they  have  stem  laws^ 
which  are  rigidly  enforoed;  they  prefer  peace  to  war,  and  are  a  race 
werth^  to  rwak  with  the  humanest  and  best  of  the  savage  tribes.  One 
of  their  characteristics  is  set  forth  in  the  following: — 

**  I  have  Mud  that  the^  are  good  astronomen,  and  I  may  add  that  thair  intuitive 
knowledge  of  geometry  u  renuokable.  I  onee  asked  a  young  chief  what  he  oonri- 
dcred  the  hei^t  of  a  loft  j  pine.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  aboot  three  o'clock.  Ste 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  pine-tree,  and  fixed  his  arrow  in 
the  grovBd,  measaicd  the  lengdi  of  the  arrow,  and  then  the  length  of  the  shadow 
timwn  hj  it ;  then  measuring  the  shadow  ef  the  pine,  he  dedn^ed  from  it  in  the 
MBe  proportion  as  the  differenoe  between  the  length  of  the  armw  and  the  length  oC 
ila  shadow,  and  gave  me  the  resalt  He  woiked  the  Role  offhree  without  uiow^ 
iagit- 

Among  the  Comanches,  and  one  or  two  other  of  these  western 
tribes,  many  great  and  noble  virtues  hold  their  root  in  i^ite  of  eveiy 
corrupting  and  destroying  influence  by  which  purity  and  integrity  can 
be  assaUed.  They  have  at  the  same  time,  in  the  taking  of  scidps  and 
other  barbarous  customs,  the  true  Indian  stamp  upon  their  natures  as 
well  lor  evil  as  for  good.  A  stoiy  here  will  shew  the  baseness  to 
which  tiiey  are  often  victims,  and  the  savage  cunning  of  their  revenge* 
The  lawless  career  of  many  who  resort  to  the  western  wilderness  is 
ftiotiy  pictured  in  the  tale. 

A  wretch,  known  by  the  name  of  Overton,  who  having  been  em- 
ployed as  an  English  agent  by  the  Fur  Company,  acquued  in  the 
dimness  of  military  titles  the  appellation  of  Colonel,  was  known,  as  well 
among  the  Yankee  traders  as  among  the  Indians,  to  be  a  deq>erate  and 
atrocious  scoundrel— -dieating,  plundering,  and  betraying  all  partiea  who 

iployed  him  to  preside  over  their  barter,  and  murdering  whenever  it 
his  interests.  He  at  last  rendered  his  name  so  notorious  by 
villanies  practised  in  every  direction,  that  each  par^  in  turn  doomed 
him  to  death; — the  Indians  were  to  scalp  him,  the  English  to  hang 
him,  and  the  Yankees  to  put  him  to  torture.  Even  the  MeTicang, 
who  for  their  own  purposes  had  long  protected  him,  at  last  put  a  price 
upon  hia  head.  But  he  d]S8ppeared---became  invisible,  for  two  jreara; 
when  a  party  of  Comanches  returning  from  an  expedition  encountered 
their  pale-faced  plunderer,  and  gave  the  old  enemy  chase.  Away  they 
flew— Overton,  nobly  mounted,  cleared  the  broken  ground  fast,  without 
getting  out  of  view  of  his  pursuers,  whose  horrible  yell  rang  ever  in 
his  ears.  Reaching  a  ground  cove^  with  pine  trees  he  deemed  him- 
self safe,  for  beyond  was  a  level  vaUey,  miles  long,  in  which  he  had  a 
diance  of  distandng  the  Indians;  when  to  his  horror  and  aasaaement 
he  found  between  him  and  the  valley  a  diasm  broad  and  deep,  over 
which  no  horse  however  fresh  could  possibly  have  leapt    The  voices 
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of  the  pursuers  were  in  his  ears;  he  dismounted,  led  his  horse  to  tiie 
brink,  and  pricked  him  with  his  knife;  the  noble  animal  took  the  leap, 
and  fell  from  pointed  crag  to  crag  into  the  abyss  below.  A  long 
hollow  log  lay  by  the  edge  of  the  precipice — ^beneath  this  the  fngiti?e 
crawled. 

Indian  cunning,  and  the  instinct  of  refined  cruelty,  here  peep  out 
"  He  has  leapt  over,"  said  one,  as  the  wild  party  arrived;  '*  it  was 
the  full  jump  of  a  panther."  They  agreed  to  repose  for  a  time,  and 
entered  into  conversation— ^/ei^fi^  ignorance  of  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  trembling  fugitive.  They  discussed  and  compared  ideas  of 
the  torture  to  which  they  would  have  subjected  him — ^no  torments  were 
left  undescribed — and  they  were  dwelt  upon  at  length,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  miserable  hearer's  agony.  At  last,  a  propocud  is  made  to 
camp  and  make  a  fire  upon  the  spot — and  the  log  is  quietly  mentioned. 

**  Overton  now  perceived  that  he  was  lost  From  under  the  log  he  cast  a  ijhuiee 
aroand  him :  there  stood  the  grim  warriors,  bow  in  hand,  and  ready  to  kill  him  at 
his  fimt  moTement  He  understood  that  the.  savages  had  been  cruelly  playing  with 
him,  and  eojoying  his  state  of  horrible  suspense.  Though  a  scoundrel,  Orcrton 
was  brave,  and  had  too  much  of  the  red  blooid  within  him  not  to  wish  to  disappmot 
his  foes— he  resolved  to  allow  himself  to  be  burnt,  and  thus  frustrate  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  lus  cruel  persecutors.  To  die  game  to  the  last  is  an  Indian's  glory,  sod 
under  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  few  savages  will  ever  give  way  to  their 
bodily  sufferings.  Leaves  and  dried  sticks  soon  surrounded  and  covered  the  log — 
fire  was  applied,  and  the  barbarians  watched  in  silence.  But  Overton  bad  reckoned 
too  much  upon  his  fortitnde.  His  blood,  after  all,  was  but  half  Indian,  and  when 
the  flames  caught  his  clothes,  he  could  bear  no  more.  He  burst  out  from  under 
the  fire,  and  ran  twice  round  within  the  circle  of  his  tormentorsi  They  were  still 
as  the  grave ;  not  a  weapon  was  aimed  at  him,  when,  of  a  sudden,  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair,  Overton  sprang  through  the  circle,  and  took  the  fearful  leap 
across  the  chasm.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  cleared  it  by  more  than  two 
feet ;  a  cry  of  admiration  burst  fh>m  the  savages ;  but  Overton  was  exhansted,  and 
he  fell  slowly  backwards.  Tliey  crouched  upon  thmr  breasts  to  look  down— for 
the  depth  was  so  awful  as  to  giddy  the  brain — and  saw  their  victim,  his  clothes 
still  in  flames,  rolling  down  from  rock  to  rock  till  all  was  darkness." 

The  malignant  cunning  of  the  Indian  nature  is  finely  set  off  some- 
times by  magnanimity  of  feeling.  The  Indians  in  this  case  would 
have  scorned  to  use  their  arrows,  even  against  a  wretch  like  Overton, 
*  if  he  could  have  kept  his  footing  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm.  The 
grandeur  of  the  leap  would  have  saved  him.  There  is  a  chivalrous  spirit 
in  these  rangers  of  the  Western  wilds,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  history, 
and  elevating  them  assuredly  in  humanity,  and  an  honourable  feeling 
both  as  foes  and  friends,  above  the  tribes  of  the  East. 

How  is  it  then  that  among  a  people  so  di^rased,  the  name  of  the 
'  **  white  man  "  is  now  considered  to  be  a  term  of  reproach — that  the 
pale-faces  have  come  to  be  spoken  of  by  Indians  as  dogs,  and  are  often 
hung  or  shot  when  fallen  in  with.  J£  there  be  truth,  as  to  all  if>pear- 
ance  there  is,  in  these  accounts,  this  deplorable  enmity  is  attributable 
to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Texians  towards  the  Indians.  The 
evil  infiicted  by  thus  raising  up  implacable  foes  in  men  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  an  American  and  a  Texian  is  incalculable.  But 
to  understand  Texian  aggression,  and  to  survey  the  people  who  live 
under  this  republic  whidi  we  have  just  recognised,  we  must  turn  to 
the  book. 

The  population  was,  at  the  period  of  the  independence,  estimated 
at  forty  Uiousand — ^they  now  cadi  themselves  seventy-five  thousand ; 
A  fearful  number,  if  we  consider  what  the  people  are.     "  Texas,"  says 
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M.  Violet,  **  has  been  from  the  commencement  the  resort  of  every 
iragabond  and  scomidrel  who  could  not  venture  to  remain  in  the  United 
States;  and  unfortunately  the  Texian  character  was  fixed  and  esta- 
blished, as  a  community  wholly  destitute  of  principle  or  probity  before 
the  emigration  of  more  respectable  settlers  commenced."  The  decent 
emigrants  appear  to  have  passed  over  into  Mexico  or  the  Southern 
United  States;  and  in  good  season,  when  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
murderers  are  as  numerous  almost  as  citizens.  That  we  may  have 
a  due  idea  of  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Texas,  it  is  stated 
that  **  there  are  numerous  bands  of  robbers  continually  on  the  look 
out  to  rifle  and  murder  the  travellers,"  and  that  "  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  "  for  a  house  to  be  plundered,  and  eveiy  individual  mur* 
dered,  **by  miscreants  who,  to  escape  detection,  dress  andpami  them'- 
9dve$  as  Indians/* 

Some  statements  are  given,  relative  to  the  causes  of  Mexican  defeat, 
and  the  battle  that  decided  the  separation  of  Texas,  which  are  of  im- 
portance as  shewing  that  impressions  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  are  extremely  erroneous  on  these  points,  and  that  the 
grossest  misrepresentations  have  tended  to  neutralize  that  sympathy 
for  the  Mexicans  which  should  have  been  exerted  powerfully  in  their 
&vour.  The  specimens  of  newspaper  lies  given  by  M.  Violet  portray 
the  very  foulest  features  of  human  nature,  and  prompt  a  wish  that 
Texas  were  blotted  for  ever  from  the  map  of  humanity. 

A  bare  list  of  the  treacheries  and  murders  committed  at  the  expense 
both  of  the  white  and  red  men,  by  monsters  here  countenanced,  would 
fill  a  volume.  Take  as  a  specimen  this.  Our  traveller  was  out  with 
a .  hunting-party  of  young  Comanches,  when  they  met  two  companies 
of  Texian  rangers  and  spies,  commanded  by  a  Capt.  Hunt,  who  forth- 
with shewed  them  where  a  settlement  of  twenty  or  thirty  families  had 
been  attacked  by  savages  said  to  be  Comanches,  who  had  carried  off 
catde  and  horses,  and  murdered  sixty  or  seventy  men,  women,  and 
childi^n.  The  bodies  were  shockingly  mangled  and  scalped;  Violet, 
on  viewing  them,  was  at  once  positive  that  the  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted by  white  men.  The  Comanche  chief  indignantly  shewed  this  to 
be  the  case;  Indians  never  scalped  children  and  women  as  had  been  dene 
here— never  were  known  to  expose  them  before  death  to  a  brutaUty 
whidi  it  was  plain  these  had  suffered.  The  Comanches  started  off  on 
their  tracks,  and  soon  brought  in  three  white  wretches  disguised  as 
Indians,  who  were  at  once  identified  as  of  the  murdering  gang.  But 
CKptam  Hunt  refused  to  punish  them,  under  the  plea  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  act  against  Indian  depredators  but  not  against  whUe 
men !  Hanged,  however,  they  were,  by  the  decree  of  no  civilized 
tribunal;  and  the  Captain  himself  is  found  soon  afterwards  expe- 
riencing as  disastrous  a  fate. 

The  Indians  interpret  the  word  "  Texas  *'  as  the  "  land  of  plenty;** 
but  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  law  or  lawyer  in  the  land,  when 
murderers  steeped  to  the  lips  in  blood  were  thus  let  loose  by  the 
government  authorities.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  place  is  full  of 
kwyers.  We  quote  the  second  volume: — "  The  lawyers  discovered 
that  on  a  moderate  computation  there  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
attorneys  in  Texas,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Eastern  states;  the 
president,  the  secretaries,  constables,  tavern-keepers,  generals,  privates* 
sailors,  porters,  and  horse-stealera  were  all  of  them  originally  lawyers 
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flg«Bt  was  tike  fiEiftlierof  iJie  jomig  uamt  wkMe  murte 
the  salQect  of  this  horrible  mock-triaL 
AB&andkjf  aoooidiiig  to.  these  pictoreaqae  pagesy  we  do  not  find 
omelTeB  wwnned  by  lore  and  admiration  of  our  fellow  creatwea^  ia 
pn^MTtaon  aa  wo  quit  the  prairie  and  approach  the  dlj.  As  our  tn- 
-reOer  entered  the  white  settlements  of  tiie  Sabine  riyer,  he  found  in 
faety  that  £ur  from  arriving  at  dyilizfttion,  he  was  xeeeding  from  it. 
^nie  £uiBs  of  the  Wakoes,  a  superior  Inditti  tribe,  and  the  woU-culti- 
TBted  fields  of  the  Pawnee  Picts,  thdr  namerous  eatUe  and  comfort- 
aUe  dwellix^g%  were  a  strong  contrast  to  miserable  twelve-feet  sqoare 
nod  and  log  cabins,  fivezy  fiumer  was  a  scarecrow,  every  woman 
wonld  have  been  the  same  if  she  had  had  rags  enongh  npon  her. 
*Whera»  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  was  the  boasted  sv^iieriarity  cf 
TsKiana  over  Indians? 


**Upon  SnqoSiy,  we  d!se<nrered  that  these  frontier  men  were  all,  more  or  lees, 
'~  nt  memben  of  the  Teziaii  Repablio— one  being  a  genertlt  anofter  a  eokmel ; 
•peaken  of  the  House  of  RepreaentatiTea ;  and  many  of  them  membera  of 
Ooagreea,  jndgea,  and  ma^iatratea.  Notwithstanding  their  high  oiBcial  appoint- 
aeota,  we  did  not  think  it  prodent  to  stop  among  them,  but  poshed  on  bnsklj, 
with  oor  rifles  acroaa  the  pommels  of  oar  saddlea ;  indeed,  from  the  ooTetona  eyes 
iHiich  theae  augistntes  and  big  men  occaaionally  cast  npon  our  horaea  and  saddle* 
bags,  we  expected  at  erery  mooient  that  we  ahoold  be  attaoked." 


Let  us  peep,  not  into  an  Indian  wigwam,  but  at  an  American  tabk* 
-dhMe  for  a  vision  of  refinement.  'Hit  scene  is  the  '^  dty"  before- 
mentioned  >^ 


^  The  dinner  bell  rang  a  ahert  time  alter  oor  arrival,  and  te  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  fimnd  mrself  at  an  American  tabU^h6te»  I  was  aatoniahed,  aa  an  Indian 
wen  might  be.  tfrfore  m^  companions  and  self  had  had  time  to  ait  down  and  make 
dbtnee  of  any  partieolar  dish,  all  waa  disappearing  like  a  dream.  A  general  oppo- 
site to  me  took  hold  of  a  fowl,  and,  in  the  twinkliqg  of  an  qre,  aevevad  the  wmga 
and  le^  I  thooaht  it  was  polite  of  him  to  earre  for  others  as  well  as  himsell^  and 
waa  waiting  tat  him  to  pass  over  the  dish  after  he  had  helped  himaelf,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  he  retained  all  he  had  eat  o^  and  poshed  the  earease  of  the  biid  away 
ftoaa  him.  Bcftne  I  bad  leoorered  from  my  aatonianment,  bia  plate  waa  empty* 
Aaaihaf  aaiaed  a  plate  of  eiaaberriea,  afroit  I  waa  partial  to,  and!  wailed  te  iiim 
So  help  hhnarlf  fiait  and  then  paas  the  dish  over  to  me ;  bat  he  proved  to  ha  BMee 
needy  than  the  general,  for,  with  an  enormons  horn  spoon,  he  swallowed  the  whole. 
The  table  waa  now  deserted  by  all  except  by  me  and  my  oompaniona,  who,  with 
doielhl  -flKta,  endeavonred  to  appeaae  oor  hmger  with  aome  atray  potatoes.  We 
eallsd  the  laadknd,  and  aaked  Um  for  aoniething  to  eat ;  it  was  with  nsMk  difltonlty 
Ikai  we  oeold  get  batf-a-dosen  of  egns  and  as  many  slices  of  salt  pofk.  ThJslsasop 
mm  not  thrown  away  upon  me;  and  afterwards,  when  travelling  in  the  States,  I 
always  helped  myself  before  I  was  seated,  caring  nothing  for  my  neighboais. 
Tnlileneaa  at  meato  may  l)e,  and  ia  practiaed  in  Eorope,  or  among  the  ladana,  bat 
tlie  AaMrioaoa  It  woold  be  attended  with  atsrvatioa." 


ThoQgli  tbe  Indians  drop  gradually  oat  of  being  when  sunoonded 
amd  demovalised  by  the  whites,  this  work  asserts  tbe  important  &et 
that  the  increase  of  the  Indian  population  is  considerable  among  the 
KieatnnoootroUed  nations;  such  aa  the  Chippewas  andDahcotahs  of  the 
north  United  States,  the  Comanches  and  the  Pawnees  on  Hbe  boun- 
•danes  of  Tesas»  the  Shoshones  (snakes)  on  the  sonthem  limits  of  the 
Okegooy  and  the  Apaches  of  Sonera,  "  those  bold  Bedouins  of  the 
Mexican  deserts^  who  constantly  on  horseback  wander  in  immense 
j^yjiigim^^  £gQg^  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Calilbmia  to  the 
Tory  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.**  And  with  them  grows  too^  a  deqply- 
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looted  and  inyinciUe  hatred  towards  Uie  American— «  feeling  rflnimnn 
to  them  ally  as  wrongs  more  or  less  are  connnon;  and  thej  have  bvt 
to  think  of  recent  and  of  still-continiied  ads  of  tyranny  and  fidthleas- 
nees,  of  heartless  disr^ard  of  r^hts,  and  shameful  violatioo  of  aolemn 
treatiesi  to  bom  in  silence  for  the  coming  day  of  retaliation  and  re- 
venge. The  spread  of  Mormcmism,  and  its  probable  inflnenoe  npon 
this  susceptible  mass  of  stem  Indum  feelii^  under  the  canning 
agency  of  the  Mormon  leader,  and  of  course  to  the  vital  injury  of 
America^  oflfers  a  ground  for  grave  reflecti<m. 

But  on  thisy  not  a  word  here;  and  only  cme  can  we  spare,  to  express 
the  excited  feelings  widi  which  we  have  perused  Captain  Mar^fH^s 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  various  Watertonian  encounters  with  wild 
fffiiiwalo^  and  of  tiie  scenes  presented  when  the  vast  prairie  is  on  ^n, 
and  the  flames  drive  before  them  countless  herds  of  frighted  wolves^ 
panthers,  and  bu^Bdoes,  with  myriads  of  smaller  fugitives  tramplmg 
on  each  other  in  their  flight. 


SENTENCES    ON    SIMILES. 

BT  I.AMAH  BLANCHAXD. 

Hah.  Do  70a  see  yonder  doad  that's  slmott  in  the  shape  of  a  camel? 

PoLi   Bt  the  mass,  and  'tis  Uke  a  camd  indeed. 

Hax.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasd. 

FoL,   It  is  bad^ed  like  a  weaseL 

Hax.  Or  like  a  whale. 

Pol.   Very  like  a  whale.  HamleL 

Im  estimating  the  merits  of  a  portrait,  there  is  one  condition  more 
essential  than  the  rest — ^it  must  be  like.  Truth  of  likeness  is  the  first 
point  of  excellence.  So  in  the  affifdr  of  a  simile,  however  employed— 
whether  in  an  epic  poem  or  in  ordinary  table-talk — there  must  be  a 
likeness  in  the  case;  some  positive  point  of  resemblance  between  two 
objects,  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  the  ominous  word  ''like." 

Portrait-painters,  however,  in  defiance  of  the  imperativeness  of  the 
condition  specified,  often  give  a  preference  to  an  imaginary  past  like- 
ness over  the  present,  and  assume  some  features  of  resemblance  whidi 
probably  never  existed.  Again,  in  as  many  instances,  they  persist  in 
looking  forward  to  a  period  of  similitude,  anticipating  a  likeness  to  be 
hereafter  recognised. 

''Oh,  sir,"  said  the  disappointed  mother,  when  the  artist  had 
flnished  her  child's  portrait, "  you  have  done  it  beautifully  indeed,  only 
it  is  not  in  the  least  like  my  little  boy." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  far-seeing  R. A.,  "  he  will  grow  Uke  H 
astonishingly  Uke." 

But  the  makers  of  similes,  by  pen  and  speech,  often  proceed  npoa  a 
I^an  far  more  unrestricted  than  this,  which  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
no  limit,  as  it  includes  with  the  present  the  past  and  future.     Their 

em  q>pears  to  be  to  look  for  the  likeness  not  merely  where  it  is  not, 
t  where  it  never  was  and  never  will  be. 
Foots,  of  course,  are  privileged  people;  and  though  not  allowed  to 
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inyeDt  resemblaoces  non-existent  and  impossible,  have  a  licence  to 
delect  in  things  inward  and  remote  a  lurkmg  and  most  unlikely  simi- 
larity. Their  similes  may  either  imply  a  likeness  immediate>  exact, 
and  undeniable^  or  an  analogy  existing  only  in  feeling,  in  sympathy, 
in  the  dimness  of  association,  in  the  impalpable  depths  of  the  obscure. 
Of  the  two  kinds,  the  latter  is  the  more  poetical;  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  in  this  respect  swarms  of  plain  pro^  people  are  in  their  hourly 
houaehoid  diseourse  poetical  exceedingly. 

Where  can  one  turn  for  an  hour's  chat,  east  or  west  of  the  city— on 
what  topic  can  we  hold  a  ten  minutes'  gossip  either  with  the  busy  or 
the  idle^  the  rough  or  the  refined,  the  matter-of-fact  or  the  imaginative 
— and  not  find  a  passion  for  seeking  resemblances,  for  pursuing  similes 
under  difiiculties — ^breaking  out  at  eveiy  second  sentence  of  the  conver- 
sation I  Why,  the  habit  of  hunting  up  similitudes  is  universal.  These 
are  the  likes  that  beget  likes. 

Some  matter-of-fact  man  took  the  pains  once,  it  is  said,  to  count  up 
the  number  of  similes  scattered  by  Moore  over  tiie  **  Life  of  Sheridan;** 
bat  did  the  cunning  critic  skilled  in  Cocker,  though  probably  blessing 
his  stars  as  he  read  over  his  own  naked  prose,  that  he  was  no  poet, 
ever  tax  his  arithmetic  so  far  as  to  count  up  the  niunber  of  similes  and 
no  sinules  he  himself  might  be  heard  to  let  drop,  in  the  course  of  one 
day's  disjointed  discursive  talk  upon  the  hundreds  of  common-places 
that  are  continually  arising!  Why,  it  is  a  faculty  which  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  have  in  common;  and  it  would  doubtless  happen,  if  we 
were  to  leave  out  the  consideration  of  excellence  and  beauty,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  numbers  alone,  that  the  very  dullest  oi  Mr.  Moore's 
commentators  would  perpetrate  in  a  day  more  similes  than  he  would. 

In  what  degree  the  organ  of  comparison  is  ordinarily  developed  on 
the  heads  we  see  about  us,  phrenology  best  knows;  but  if  there  be 
any  external  token,  corresponding  in  dimensions  with  the  excess  and 
constancy  of  the  habit,  some  of  our  acquaintances  ought  to  find  it  im» 
possible  to  get  their  hats  on. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred,  of  the  ten  thousand  who  having  something 
to  say  for  themselves,  are  pretty  sure  to  say  it  if  you  give  them  the 
Importunity,  but  cultivates  the  practice— often  unconsciously,  it  is  true, 
but  always  finding  in  it  some  relief  or  convenience,  as  cluldren  do  in 
the  pictures  that  embellish  their  story-books.  They  are  both  helps 
and  ornaments.  Whatever  the  image  in  the  speaker's  mind,  to  think 
of  something  Hke  it,  not  merely  assists  his  description,  and  presents  it 
more  vividly,  but  it  helps  him  to  define  it  more  clearly  to  himself,  and 
to  comprehend  ail  its  bearings  more  completely. 

When  he  has  found  this  out,  the  faculty  gets  more  frequently  into 
{day,  and  similes  come  to  him  of  their  own  accord.  He  finds  one  in  a 
case  of  perplexity  a  wonderful  interpreter  of  his  unexpressed  mean- 
ings. When  his  object  is  not  clear,  whether  for  want  of  clear  thoughts 
or  plain  words,  the  simile  is  held  up  like  a  mirror,  and  displays  the 
doubtful  object  with  distinctness.  It  is  like  the  good  luck  of  happen- 
ing to  think  "of  a  church  of  the  same  name"  when  you  cannot 
recollect  how  your  new  acquuntance  is  called,  Nokes  or  Styles.  The 
use  of  a  simile  is  as  convenient  for  clearing  up,  as  the  production  of  a 
miniature  in  the  final  act  of  a  play,  when  a  general  consanguinity 
among  the  characters  is  the  author's  Lut  card. 

Where  such  effects  are  producible,  no  wonder  that  the  habit  becomes 
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mfwtiags  aBfleuiMiiig  like  Inicka — of  Snaggs  drinkiiig  pale  afe  like 
IfficiDi,  and  of  Braggs  mnoking  mild  HayaniiahB  like  bricks—of  one 
talking  like  bricks,  and  another  bolting  like  bricks— in  shorty  of  men 
VBhreraallj,  reading,  writing,  toiling,  and  b^ging  like  bricks— paying 
Hmr  drills,  and  Cheating  their  cieditorB  l^e  bricks— soon  became 
qotle  a  matter  of  course.  Hie  admirable  invention  seemed  to  be 
nniyersaBy  i^ipHcaUe^  becaose  it  nowhere  applied;  it  was  even  said 
of  peraoos  who  have  a  passiqn  for  erecting  new  tenonents  by  the 
IkouHid,  in  every  lime-besprinkled  suborb  of  London,  that  they  were 
bnflding  booses  like  bricks,  the  houses  being  in  reality  like  lath. 

A  sttght  variatimi,  equally  avoiding  tiie  chances  of  applicability, 
was  nam  soggested  by  a  sense  of  universal  convenience, — and  "  l^e 
faiaaes,"  broke  frequently  on  the  gntified  ear.  The  tide  was  said  to 
be  running  up  like  blazes,  or  teetoialism  getting  on  ISke  biases,  or 
teade  being  opened  like  biases.  The  appositeness  of  the  simile  was 
everywhere  recognised;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  bricks,  it  saved  trouble 
in  particularizing,  and  left  ah  to  the  imagination. 

Smiilar  advantages  were  discoverable  in  the  use  of  the  term 
^  winkin;"  and  kx&ng  like  winkin,  riding  like  winkin,  and  spending 
money  like  winkin,  equally  testified  to  the  value  set  upon  a  stodc 
pfanse,  by  which  a  mysterious  likeness  to  something  not  admitting  of 
a  definition  was  clearly  implied. 

How  much  better  is  it,  since  similes  in  conversation  can  no  more  be 
dispensed  with  tiian  syllables,  to  have  in  this  way  a  standard  imager 
whatever  it  may  be— bricks  or  winkin — set  up  as  it  were  by  proda- 
mation  and  national  consent,  to  which  all  other  images  as  soon  as  they 
arise  in  the  mind  must  instinctively  conform.  Better,  surely,  than  to 
be  beadng  about  for  similitudes,  stopping  and  stammering  in  the 
hnrry  of  discourse  to  pick  out  an  exact  otrject  of  comparison;  and 
after  all,  perhaps,  succeeding  only  in  suggesting,  that  the  lady  cried 
like  the  muffin-man,  while  her  lover  went  and  shot  himsdf  like  a  par- 
tridge. Better,  again  we  say,  than  to  be  brought  to  a  dead  standstill 
with  a  simile  sticking  in  one's  throat  —  **  For  all  the  world  like— 
Kke-^like — "  and  no,  nothing  in  all  the  world  can  one  think  of  like 
hy  because  one  has  all  the  world  to  seek  a  comparison  in,  ''  where  to 
choose.'' 

Evoybody  in  turn,  however  apt  at  finding  resemblances,  and  of 
however  busy  an  imagination,  has  been  on  some  interesting  occasioii 
in  this  predicament; — the  organ  of  comparison  is  tuned,  but  the 
beUows  will  not  work. 

'^  Wl^,  ma'am,  little  Jessie,  who  is  but  eight  months  old,  would  no 
more  mind  it  than,  than— noticing  at  idL" 

**  Don't  ask  me,  pray  don't  ask  me  to  play  at  cards — ^I  could  just  as 
soon  pky  whist  as^ust — as  the— a — ^Thames." 

^  strange  kind  of  people — Yery  strange,  as  you  property  observe^ 
my  dear  sir.  I  stayed  with  them  six  weeks;  and  yet  I  dedarelknow 
no  moro  about  any  one  of  them,  than — ^than — ^than  I  could  fiyV*^ 

My  old  tutor,  venerable  Jacob  Wright,  was  the  first  person  " 
tlMt  ever  drew  my  attention  to  the  common  practice  of  simile- 
He  was  a  master-hand  at  it — ^wiUihim  it  was  a  grand  art,  and  he  w< 
create  a  simile  under  the  ribs  of  death.    WeD  remembered  to  this  di^ 
is  the  summer  morning,  when,  having  a  holiday  from  break&st-liai^ 
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he  came  into  school  at  seyen  to  give  as  a  single  hoards  attendance. 
Dressed  ready  for  departure,  his  ordinary  brown-black  was  cast  aside, 
and  we  were  dazzled  by  the  shining  sable  of  his  suit* 

We  proceeded  with  our  lessons  as  usual,  when  a  point  for  explana* 
tion  arose,  and  Jacob,  whose  thoughts  till  then  had  evidently  not 
wandered  far  from  his  new  array  and  the  approaching  hours  of  Mea- 
sure and  Uberly,  began  to  expound  to  us  some  novel  passage. 

**  A  passage,"  said  he,  in  his  gayest  tones,  ''  which  has  little  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  author,  and  which  indeed  has  been  aaid  bj 
some  critics  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Theocritos;  though  it  is  no  more 
like  Theocritus — **  (here  his  glances  wandered  over  the  ceiling  and 
floor,  and  then  round  the  waUs  of  the  school,  tiU  it  rested  complaoen^ 
on  his  own  knees  as  he  sat)—"  no  more  like  Theocritus,  than  it  is  like 
my  black  gatm  breeches  /" 

Whereat,  there  was  a  rush  of  many  eyes,  all  in  one  direction;  and 
all,  with  one  admiring,  devouring  gaze,  settled  on  the  glossy  novelties^ 
which  were  of  black  satin,  indeed!  Jacobs  the  simplest,  wisest  of  old 
men,  was  a  vain  old  idiot  that  sunny  morning.  Breeches  would  have 
ruined  him  if  he  could  have  got  them  often.  Black  satin  would  have 
turned  him  into  a  peacock. 

But  this  was  doubtless  quite  an  involuntary  turn.  What  good 
Jacob  Wright  was  famous  for,  was  his  sheer  inventions  and  sham- 
similes,  thrown  out  to  set  one  wondering  and  inquiring.  Many  a 
dull  boy  brightened  his  wits,  by  reflection  and  investigation,  while 
looking  for  an  analogy  where  none  existed.  But  this  sport  he  prae- 
tised  only  on  the  older  heads,  and  so  grave  was  his  manner  that  heads 
aged  as  his  own  might  be  taken  in. 

Harmless  almost  always,  the  jest  generally  tended  to  set  us  reading 
or  meditating;  but  it  admitted  of  a  rather  mischievous  imitation  some- 
times, and  L.,  one  of  the  most  mischief-loving  as  well  as  humorous  of 
our  set,  was  often  on  the  watch  to  catch  victims  by  catching  Jacob's 
Style. 

He  would  be  heard  speaking  seriously  enough  concerning  some 
object,  of  which,  when  he  had  drawn  towards  him  the  listeners  he 
wanted,  he  would  declare  that  it  possessed  the  most  contradictory 
properties;  adding  carelessly,  as  if  Uie  fact  were  indisputable — 

'*  It  is  like  an  ebony  ruler,  which,  though  so  hard  a  substance  when 
applied  to  anything  else,  has,  as  is  perfectly  Mell  known,  no  power 
to  break  glass." 

Leaving  this  fact  to  fix  itself  in  the  wondering  minds  of  youthful 
experimentalists,  he  would  wait  quietly  until  the  morning,  to  count 
the  boys  who  were  to  be  flogged  for  breaking  windows. 

Among  the  conscientious,  however,  who  are  for  formal  exactness 
and  liter^  truth  in  their  similes,  no  plan  can  be  so  safe  as  that  on  which 
we  observe  people  now  and  then  acting — that  of  comparing  a  thing, 
not  to  something  else,  but  to  itself.  Thus  they  will  inform  you,  that 
a  terrier  in  a  rabid  state,  bit  a  soldier,  and  ran  off  like  a  mad  dog; 
that  the  soldier  flung  after  him  a  stone  like  a  brick,  swearing  all  the 
time  like  a  trooper;  that  the  surgeon  applied  his  knife  to  the  wound 
like  a  bit  of  cold  steel;  that  the  patient  bore  it  like  a  Trojan;  while  a 
-certain  pretty  lass  leaned  over  him,  the  tean  running  out  of  her  eyes 
like— water. 
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Jeuie  JPVdU^;  a  kie  of  Ae  presetU  day.  By  Mn.  TroOape.  3  voU.^ 
Jeane  Fhillips  is  a  dMurmingy  chemul,  mebmcholy,  kind-hearted  work — ^tellinff 
httrd  tnitha,  and  leaving  no  soft  sweet  feeling  of  our  nature  nnvisited  and 
unmoved.  We  are  greatly  disappointed— ml  most  agreeably.  The  firat 
■nnoanoeoients  led  us  to  anticipate  a  romantic  treatise  on  the  poor-laws — 
neoenarily  disagreeable  in  itself  and  comparatively  useless  as  a  critical  com- 
mentary on  the  working  of  the  Amendment  Act,  be^nse  beaxinff  the  form  of  a 
fiction ;  unpleasant  therefore  as  a  novels  and  intolerable  as  a  fong  pamphlet. 
We  expected  a  sort  of  work  that  might  have  been  entitled,  "  Somerset-house ; 
or,  the  tyrant-triumvirate,*^  in  three  volumes,  one  to  be  levelled,  as  a  knock- 
down blow,  at  each  of  the  poor-law  commissioners.  We  made  a  wronff  guess, 
and  perhaps  ought  to  have  known  the  powers  of  the  writer  better.  We  have 
read  the  book  with  a  fully-atoning  enjoyment— a  feeling  of  painfulness,  of  some- 
thing extremely  repulsive,  obtrculing  strongly  in  parts,  especially  in  the  third 
Toluoie — but  not,  on  the  whole,  preponderating— ^ertainl^  not 

Of  the  design,  first,  which  the  writer  had  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  of 
the  ^  poUtical  economy**  of  her  tale  of  the  present  day.  The  work  is  so  con- 
structed, as  to  illustrate  by  its  characters  and  chief  incidents  the  spirit  and  the 
woriting  of  the  present  poor-law  system.  (Let  no  gentle  anti-political  admirer 
of  the  soft  humanities  and  cheerful  inspirations  of  romance,  be  wrought  upon 
therebv  to  forego  the  reading  of  it — ^but  of  thb  anon.)  Mrs.  TroUope  tells 
Hi  in  the  last  page  of  her  story  that  the  course  of  it  would  have  wandered  less 
widelr  from  what  she  at  first  mtended,  had  she  not  received  during  its  progress 
a  multitude  of  communications  urging  various  and  contradictoiy  modes  of 
treating  the  subject  This  begat  a  perplexity  that  rendered  her  fearful  of 
duJing  too  closely  with  a  theme  which  would  inevitably  be  presented  to  public 
judgment  under  a  variety  of  aspects.    We  quote  what  follows : 

**  The  result  of  the  inlbrmation  which  has  been  earnestly  sooght  for  bv  the 
author  and  eageriy  giTcn  by  many  appears  to  be  that  a  new  poor-law  diffsring 
wsuntiallj  finom  the  old  one  was  absQlately  necessary  to  save  the  country  fhnn  the 
rapidly-corroding  process  which  was  eating  like  a  canker  into  her  strength ;  but 
that  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied  lacks  practical  wisdom,  and  it  defldent  in 
legislative  monlxty,  inasmuch  as  expediency  has,  on  nuin;|r  points,  been  very  ob- 
vwosly  preferred  to  what  the  Christian  law  teaches  us  to  believe  right  Neverthe- 
leai,  it  appears  evident  that  much  of  thi  misery  so  justly  complained  of  might  be 
remedied,  were  the  patient  and  truly  tolerating  spirit  at  work  m  all  quarters  on  the 
auljeet'* 

The  last  sentence  is  unquestionably  true ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  so  able 
a  pen  as  Mrs.  Trollope^s  zealously  working  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
so  excellent  a  purpose.  We  and  otners  may  be  allowed  to  think  the  **  obvious'* 
inconsistency  of  tne  principles  of  the  law  with  the  law  of  Christianity^  (for  to 
this  Mrs.  lSrollope*s  condemnation  of  it  extends^  somewhat  more  Questionable ; 
and  at  all*  events  less  certain  than  the  fact,  wnich  is  fk«ouentiy  lost  sight  of, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the  new  system,  the  old  one  was  crushing, 
ruinous,  and  deteetable.  The  great  evil  is  deposed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  grievances  consequent  upon  change,  the  many  heavy  hardships  and  cruel 
mistakes  attendant  upon  the  working  of  **  amendment,  in  such  a  law  as  that 
for  administering  to  tiie  relief  of  the  poor  of  England,  would  have  been  gra- 
dually lessened  ere  now,  had  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  act  been  more 
moderate  in  their  denunciations  and  more  suggestive  of  practical  relaxations. 

No  charge  can  be  brought,  upon  this  poin^  against  the  present  writer.  In 
the  conduct  of  her  story,  she  nas  illustrated,  by  a  very  natural  and  indeed 
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erery-daj  ooune  of  acti<Hi,  the  fullest  rigonn  of  the  existing  system,  but  in 
no  unfiur  spirit ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  tone  of  the  few  reAeetioiis  and 

rnlations  which  are  interspersed  through  her  chapters,  that  should  offend 
strictest  stickler  for  the  severity  of  &  new  poor-law  principle.  It  may 
occur  to  some  readers  as  an  objection,  that  she  has  not  given  the  advocates  or 
the  law,  among  her  characters,  fiur  play.  We  have  a  hard-minded  literal 
lawyer,  and  a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  ignorant  upstart,  in  fiivonr  of  the  act ;  while 
(Mpposed  to  its  philosophy,  we  have  a  set  of  the  most  intelligent,  humane,  respeet- 
able,  andinmtiating  neople  that  ever  crowded  about  one  in  aiMwel !  It  m  ako 
a  defect  in  tiiestofT,tliat  a  person  of  whom  vre  hear  much,  and  of  whom  mock 
la  made  when  he  first  anpears  on  the  scene, — an  aasiatant  poor-fanr  ajmanii* 
aioner,— dwindles,  or  rataer  sinks  at  once  into  a  nobody,  and  doea  noduiir. 
He  was  ushered  in  as  a  hero— -the  great  fwent  of  the  story;  but  we  kaow  litni 
more  of  him  than  what  we  are  gra^tousfytold  of  his  doinga  when  the  tale  is 
quite  dosed : 

'*  As  for  our  very  amiable  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  he  lemaiDed  in 
fuperintendence  of  the  district,  of  which  Deepbrook  made  a  part  but  a  diort  time; 
Ibr,  in  ooaseqaenee  of  increasing  intimacy  with  several  persons  thoroughly  well 
aoqumnted  with  the  state  of  the  poor  aronnd  them,  and  with  what  might  and  what 
might  not  be  done  fer  them  with  advantage,  he  not  only  became  deeply  interealed 
in  their  wdfeie,  but  decidad  on  several  occasions,  where  his  jodgmcnt  and 
tiation  were  ^ipealed  to  upon  no  prindple  whatever  but  that  of  dmng  the 
that  the  drcnmstances  permitted.  This  was,  uafortuaatdy,  on  more  oees 
one,  reported  at  head  quarters,  where  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  oomrse^  oonaidersd  as 
eztremelv  nnphilosophical,  to  say  the  best  of  it;  and  ooee,  when  it  wasT^y  olearij 
evident  that,  by  advancing  the  sum  of  two  pounds  fiye  and  sixpence,  he  had  aetaally 
kent  a  femily  of  seven  persons  from  coming  to  the  parish  at  dl,  he  had  beoi  oA- 
dally  declared,  though  with  great  civility,  to  have  been  altogether  wrong.  As  his 
general  conduct,  however,  was  not  such  as  exactly  to  lostify  dismissal,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  appointment ;  but  all  objeetionable  consequences  which  nu^ 
have  resulted  ttom  this  were  very  ably  and  effectnally  guarded  against  by  eoa- 
stantly  setting  his  judgment  aside,  wlienever  it  appeared  to  leoa  towards  coariasiai 
sense,  in  preference  to  the  principles  of  the  bill ;  and  by  removing  him  from  one 
ptaMM  to  another  with  more  than  usual  rapidUy,  which,  in  a  very  aatisfertnty 
degree,  prevented  the  possibility  of  his  being  usoul  anywhere." 

Having  quoted  the  severest  paasaffe  of  the  work,  we  shall  have  deterred  no 
reader,  posseased  vrith  a  horror  of  politics,  from  seeking  the  gratification  whidi 
this  tale  can  hardly  fell  to  produce.  The  plot  of  it  is  extremely  simple,  bvt 
highly  tragic— very  painfht,  and  fell  of  sucn  associations  of  real  positive  crnne 
and  misery,  and  legblative  cruelty  and  ignorance  constantly  working  around 
us  in  the  actual  world,  as  seem  httle  compatible  with  the  charm  wherewith  a 
work  of  fiction  should  be  read ;  but  yet,  though  painfel,  and  perhaps  some- 
what protracted  in  its  details  of  suffering  and  horror  in  the  more  advanced 
scenes,  there^  is  a  sentiment  inci:dcated,  and  a  purpose  visible,  which  ndeeaa 
and  elevate  it.  It  is  written  vrith  great  energy  and  freedom,  relieved  hf 
numerous  graces  of  feeling  and  expression. 

The  characters  are  excdlently  £iwn  and  sustained.  Several  of  them  have 
no  particular  stamp  upon  them,  and  yet  we  recoffaise  them  after  a  time  vrith 
all  the  certainty  and  distinctness  that  belong  to  tibe  crowds  of  oommon-plaoe 
people  seen  every  day.  They  become  quite  r«d,  and  we  soon  know  them  alL 
But  the  chazaoters  least  connected  vrith  the  poor-law  part  of  the  (Jot,  and  Urn 
touchine  incidents  which  have  no  essential  relation  wi^  the  union  workhouse 
and  the  board  of  guardians— these  are  the  things  in  this  tale  vrith  which  vre 
are  enchanted.  Wen  Dalton  (what  homage  we  are  offering  her  in  saying  so !) 
calls  up  to  recollection  some  oi  Miss  Au8tin*s  heroines ;  and,  indeed,  vntfaoot 
any  exact  feature  of  resemblance,  there  is  something  in  the  characters  or  in  the 
nositions  of  Ellen,  her  grand  lover,  her  humorous  confidential  fether,  and  her 
homelv  nobody-at-all  of  a  mother,  that  awaken  remembrance  of  the  Bennetts 
and  Mr.  Darcy — ^pleasant  remembrance  always.  Ellen  Dalton  is  veij  diarm- 
ing,  and  at  past  three-and-twenty  beats  every  young  lady  in  the  book ;  though 
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nine  Mten  «ie  a  ddlghtftill  j  gaj  gnmp,  with  a  hoit  of  prefttjr  aoqiiaiiit- 
;  wfaOe  MiM  Maxwell — but  we  must  quofte  a  panege  ez^anatoryof  her : 

**  Mutha  MaxweU,  wHh  yeiy  little  in  appesrance  that  might  diatioguiah  her 
BB  a  miltitiide  of  other  tolenbly  well«lodunff,  tolerably  wdl-tanght,  and  tole* 
vahly  aharp-witted  young  females,  had,  neyertheless,  a  talent  lo  Terr  peenliariyher 
own,  that  Tery  few,  if  any  other,  nnder  cirenmstancea  not  more  myourable  to  its 
davelopBenithanthoae  in  whieh  die  waa  pbeed,  ever  poweaaed  it  in  equal  per- 
^—^ —     Thia  gift  oonaiBted  of  a  ahrewdnev  of  ohaenratlon  into  oharaoler,  wmcht 


fika  thai  of  a  pcaetiaed  fiixrtaBe-tdlinf  gtpey,  often  eeemed  to  giye  her  atwp^^g 
woaderfiiUy  like  a  power  of  diYinatum.  if  thia  power  had  been  aomewhat  lev 
aeote,  and  perhape  somewhat  less  minnte  also,  it  would  have  made  moeh  more  «Aoi9 
as  a  talen^  for  her  observations  nught  then  have  had  the  effect  of  brilliant  hita  and 
IsvelT  sallies.  Bat  Martha  Maxwell  had  a  ahy  sort  of  oonsoionsness,  that  the  pio- 
eesB  Dy  which  she  looked  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  her  fellow-creatures  was  not 
•Dch  aa  the  generality  eonld  understand  or  appreciate,  and  this  made  her  keep  her 
spewilatioiBa  pretty  mndi  to  herself.** 

Ifc  Is  easy  to  perceive  with  what  power  and  effect  Mrs,  TroUope  would  em- 
ploy an  agent  of  this  kind;  and  the  fiur  Martha  has  indeed  her  share  in  the 
speus  that  are  worked.  But  this  character,  acutely  as  it  is  imasined,  and  con- 
sistently aa  it  IS  employed,  is  but  one  of  many  reabties,  which,  in  this  work  as 
in  otbexs,  establiah  Mn.  TroUope*s  reputation  as  a  poweiftil  expositor  of  the 
tfainkinffs  and  feelings  of  actual  life ;  delineated  often,  no  doubti  with  coarse- 
sflis  and  exaggeration — ^but  not  so  here. 
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Irdtmd  amd  ii$  Rulerty  tmce  1829.  During  the  summer  months  we  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  exoellenoe  of  more  mn  one  vrork  upon  Ireland ;  bat 
the  subject  is  astonishingly  prolific,  and  a  volume  is  here  laia  before  us  which 
H  would  be  unfiur  to  pass  by. 

It  is,  though  a  stout  book  enough,  described  on  the  title-page  as  ^  Fart  the 
First  ;**  and  diacusses  public  affiurs,  from  the  date  0£  the  year  of  Emancipation 
until  the  cloee  of  the  late  sitting  of  Parliament.  What  *'Part  the  Second*' 
may  discuss,  whenever  it  shall  niake  ita  mearance,  who  can  guess  I  but  as- 
suredly there  is  at  present  in  tiie  deeply-uteresting,  the  fearfully  critical 
poeition  of  Ireland,  sufficient  to  make  ue  calculation  an  agitating  one  to  the 
nerves,  and  to  draw  to  any  impartial  account  of  politicalt  sodal^  uid  religious 
parties  in  that  distracted  oonntr^,  a  more  than  ardinary  curioaitY. 

Ireland,  indeed,  is  at  this  penod,  to  all  men  oonoemed  in  the  lasting  wel&re 
of  the  United  Kingdom^  the  one  point  of  deepest  and  most  absorlnng  interest 
en  the  ihoe  of  the  globe ;  and  an  author,  therefore,  is  sure  of  his  an^enoe,  if 
he  have  but  powers  of  edifying  or  amusing  them.  The  author  of  tiie  present 
work  is  not  oestitnte  of  such  powers.  He  gknoes  in  an  easy,  off-hand  way  tft 
an  the  public  questions  that  have  excited  attention  in  that  country  of  late 
jeaia,  estimatee  their  importance  ^rly,  traces  with  cleamesa  both  causes  and 
oonseanences,  and  shews  how  both  government  and  people  have  been  em- 
ploTM. 

If  o  €ne»  tlierefiiie»  oen  xequlie  to  be  told,  that  the  work  ghea  a  oonaiitent 
and  oonneoted  aoeonnt  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Connell  during  the  years  ever 
which  its  review  extends,  and  that  this  constitutes  its  principiu  feature.  It  Is 
executed  on  the  whole  impartially,  and  the  sketch  of  the  great  agitator*a  earlier 
life,  aa  well  aa  of  his  more  stnctiy  professional  career  as  a  barrister,  vdll 
have  attraotions  far  numbers  to  wnom  litde  is  known  of  him  bat  his  later 
Dolitacil  campaiffus*  The  account  of  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy,  and  the 
amous  fight  beiween  Solicitor-General  Doherty  and  0*Connell,  eihibita  a 
seene  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree,  and  Irish  all  over. 

Many,  indeed  moat  of  our  leading  men,  who  have  had  naj  recent  oonnexioii 
witii,  or  influence  over,  Ireland,  are  also  sketched  and  criticiaed— never  with 
m-natu^  often  vdth  aentenasa    but  not,  we  tiiink,  invariably  with  judgment. 
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There  are  ngos  of  an  over-rating  as  well  as  an  nnder-xalnig  sprit.  Mr.  P. 
O'Connor^B  powers  miglit  have  been  more  caatioasly  mesiraredi  wbile  Mr. 
Shell's  brilliant  tslents  are,  in  seyersl  incidental  remarks,  flmpantly  dispaiamL 
Bat  who  can  please  all — espedaUj  yrhai  the  subject  is  Lmand.  The  book  k 
a  brisk  and  resdable  one.  

J%e  Home  Treanay  is  a  contribution  to  the  juvenile  lifaranr  tiiat  oontiBnaB 
to  prosper.  Cnndall  of  Bond-street  is  nrepanng  to  be  to  babes  of  tfab  sge 
what  Newberry  of  St  Paul's  Churchyara  was  to  their  gpnandpapas  and  great 
ditto.  But  with  what  an  elegant  modernised  superior  west-^id  air  these 
picture-books  come  out !  Here  we  have  Bible  mstories  illustnited  after 
Holbein  in  the  most  faithful  manner ;  and  an  excellent  version  of  immortal 
Bed  Biding  HoodTs  history,  embellished,  not  by  wppreDtices  in  art,  bat  bj 
masters,  and  the  oolourist  has  given  to  them  afl  the  effisct  of  drawii^ 
A  beautiful  little  edition  of  BeaSi^  and  the  Beaet  has  just  been  added  to 
the  collection  ;  the  designs  are  evidently  by  the  hands  of  men  aocustomed  to 
administer  to  the  higher  tastes  of  the  public ;  and  they  are  so  tastefuDy  and 
delicately  coloured,  as  to  have  all  the  enect  of  the  drawmgs  they  represent 


BmneandOld  Trees  aseociated  with  the  memorable  evente  in  Ei^fiik  Bktorg 
is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  that  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  by  plantii^ 
in  the  minds  of  young  readers  a  remembrsnce  of  some  of  the  moet  romantic 
and  beautiful  incidents  in  our  history.  We  have  here  brief  memoriala  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  became  famous  the  oak  of  Chertsey,  Glendower*s 
oak ;  the  oak  of  EUerslie,  Wallace's  oak ;  the  nut-tree  of  Rosamond's  grave; 
Hatfield  oak ;  and  several  others.  The  historical  accompaniments  are  flfpro- 
priately  written,  and  the  wood-engravings  of  a  superior  Kind. 
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BT  I«AIIAir  BLAHCHAUI. 


WrrB  song  the  wood  was  ringing 

When  first  of  love  we  talk*d; 
One  wild  bird  'midst  hu  singing 

Seem'd  listening  while  we  walk'd ; 
All  May-like  was  the  weather, 

Though  gold  ¥ms  on  the  grain, 
As  our  hearts  first  drew  together 

Li  the  old  green  lane. 

That  spring-light  still  is  round  us, 

That  bird  attends  our  way ; 
The  chain  in  which  love  bound  us, 

It  clanks  not  as  we  stray. 
Li  gay  hannts  now  abiding 

We  falter  not,  nor  feign, 
For  still  we  seem  but  gliding 

Through  the  old  green  lane. 


We  dwell  in  places  crowded, 

But  yet  we  live  alone ; 
The  more  our  thoughts  are  shrouded, 

The  more  are  they  our  own. 
The  worldly  path  is  steeper 

That  tempts  the  bold  and  vain ; 
But  our  hesorts  for  pleasures  deeper, 

Seek  the  old  green  lane. 

From  you^  to  age  unehiBing 

Thus  onward  will  we  stroll, 
Our  earthly  course  fhlfilling, 

Aa  soul  were  link'd  to  souL 
And  still  at  laat,  late  sinking, 

Shall  we,  *midst  wind  and  run, 
Find  shelter  most  when  thinking 

Of  the  old  green  lane. 


*  This  soDg  has  been  set  to  nosia 
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A   DEED  DONE   ON   SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  COLIN   CLIMK." 

CHAP.  I. 
POVERTY   AMD   TEMPTATION. 

Bt  the  side  of  one  of  those  innumerable  roads  which  intersect  each 
other  like  veins  of  marble,  and  cross  in  every  direction  the  vast  tract 
of  oountiy  comprised  under  the  name  of  j^alisburj  Plain,  there  stiU 
stands,  as  there  stood  in  the  year  1773,  the  date  of  this  true  story,  a 
small,  low  pothouse,  apparently  less  especially  designed  for  the  accom- 
mo^ticm  of  decent  people,  than  for  those  whom  Sterne  describes  as 
unfortunate  travellers;  men  whose  own  feet  constitute  the  only  mode 
of  transition  from  place  to  place  with  which  fortune  has  favoured 
them;  and  whose  own  backs,  in  like  manner,  are  the  only  backs  in 
the  world  which  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  loading  with  a  mortal 
burden. 

One  warm  evening  in  July  of  the  above-named  year,  a  man  named 
Jacob  Feam  might  have  been  seen  sitting  on  a  block  of  granite 
brought  from  Stonehenge,  by  way  of  chair,  at  the  door  of  that  iden- 
tical house,  smoking  a  short  and  dirty  pipe,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  he  had  begged  of  the  landlord,  and  sipping  a  pot  of  brown 
ale,  for  which  he  had  expended  the  last  few  halfpence  in  the  world 
that  he  could  call  his  own. 

Jacob  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  where  he  resided  in  utter  obscu- 
rity with  his  aged  mother,  and  a  sister  of  eighteen — a  sensible,  hand- 
some creature,  whom  Jacob  much  loved, — and  upon  the  exertions  of 
whom  in  various  feminine  employments  he  now  temporarily  depended 
for  the  barest  means  of  subsistence;  he  himself  being,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  whereby  to  win 
the  bread  of  life. 

WWhen  a  man  has  descended  so  far  down  the  steep  of  poverty  that 
it  is  wellnigh  impossible  he  can  sink  any  lower,  he  commonly  sits 
down  as  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  looks  upwards  upon  all 
the  world  above  him  with  an  eye  of  envy  and  hatred,  as  though  ever 
meditating  ill.  And  thus  it  was  with  poor  Jacob.  The  liquid  repre- 
sentative of  his  last  penny  was  fast  evaporating  from  before  him,  while 
there  he  sat,  in  the  very  recklessness  of  despair,  ragged,  self-abandoned, 
and  ferocious, — a  strong  man,  whose  strength  was  useless  on  the 
earth, — a  figure  which  nature  had  cast  in  one  of  her  fairest-propor- 
tioned moulds,  made  gaunt  and  angular  and  grim  by  lack  of  sufficient 
sustenance  from  year  to  year;  and  presenting  altogether  that  most 
painful  of  sights  which  civilized  society  can  offer, — power  without 
utility,  capabilities  perverted  to  evil  ends, — a  human  being  apparently 
disregarded  by  himself,  and  uncared  for  by  any  other  human  being  in 
the  world. 

And  as  Jacob  sat  thus,  looking  silently  on  the  road  that  lay  before 
the  public-house  door,  he  saw  the  team-driver  go  by,  singing  as  he 
went  in  the  happiness  of  employment  and  plenty,  and  envied  him: 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  work  even  for  nothing,  than  for  a  man  to 
sit  idle  until  he  felt  himself  a  mere  excrescence  on  society  and  fit  only 
to  be  lopped  away.     And  then  the  lordly  carriage  rolled  by,  whirling 
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to  new  scenes  people  who  sat  in  them  seemingly  as  idle,  and,  it  might 
be,  no  more  deserving  than  himself;  while  behind,  perhi^  appeared 
some  plump-fed,  well-dothed  footman,  or  lackadaisical  lady's  maid^— 
people  who,  in  Jacob's  opinion,  made  idleness  itself  a  buaineas,  and 
throve  better  upon  it  than  nineteen-twendeths  of  those  whose  worthy 
business  it  was  to  supply  with  unceasing  labour  all  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  mankind.  And  out  of  all  this  he  drew  reflections  which 
we  shall  not  repeat,  but  which  rendered  uneasiness  still  more  uneasy, 
and  dissatisfaction  doubly  dissatisfied. 

By  and  by,  a  foot-soldier,  with  a  small  bundle  slung  at  the  end  d  a 
stick,  and  carried  across  his  shoulder,  came  up  to  the  door.  Heated 
by  the  sun,  his  face  was  scarcely  less  red  than  his  jacket;  and  his  Ceei 
were  thickly  covered  with  the  dust  of  summer  travd. 

'<  Well,  comrade!"  he  exclaimed,  espying  Jacobs  Bod  making  a  full 
stop,  as  he  wiped  the  hot  drops  of  moisture  from  his  forehead — '^  the 
world  and  you  seem  to  agree  very  well  together." 

**  True,  true!"  replied  Jacob—''  we  can't  quarrel  because  we  hold 
no  dealings  with  each  other.  /  sit  idle  while  the  world  does  all  the 
work: — she  won't  let  me  have  a  bit  of  it." 

''  Nor  a  bit  of  the  profits  either,  I  suppose?"  rejoined  the  other, 
with  a  sarcastic  glance  at  Jacob's  miserable  figure^  which  secretly 
turned  the  idle  man's  heart  into  bitterness. 

''  No,  nor  the  profits  either,"  replied  Jacob. 

"  Then  turn  soldier,  num!"  added  he  in  the  red  jacket,  **  it's 
worth  twenty  ragged  lives  like  yours.  Youll  livew  dl,  wear  well, 
aave  a  little  mcmey,  and  get  a  holiday  now  and  then  to  go  and  see  your 
sweetheart,  if  you  have  one,  as  I  do." 

"  Oh!  you  are  on  furlough,  are  you?"  asked  Jacob— «n  inquiry 
to  which  his  companion  gave  answer  in  the  affirmative;  and,  during 
their  subsequent  conversation,  the  soldier  furthermore  informed  him, 
that  about  three  years  previously,  he  had  been  quartered  in  Salisbury, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  creature  of  fifteen,  that  he  had 
corresponded  with  her  in  the  meantime  unknown  to  ha  firiends^  and 
that  he  was  determined  now  to  marry  her;  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  preliminaries  to  which  important  ceremonv  he  was  now 
on  a  visit  to  her,  carrying  nearly  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
had  contrived  to  save  during  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  army. 

Fifty  pounds!     That  revelation  was  fatal  to  poor  Jacob. 

Actuated  by  those  feelings  of  generosity  which  commonly  inhabit 
free  young  bosoms,  the  happy  soldier  invited  Jacob  to  share  his  can 
throughout  the  evening;  and  as  conversation  induced  drink,  and  drink 
yet  more  and  more  conversation,  the  twain  sat  at  the  table  until  late 
in  the  cool  of  nighty  when  both  set  out  together,  not  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  sobriety,  on  their  way  to  Salisbury. 

Quarrelsome  as  some  individuals  are  rendered  by  being  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  with  others  again  its  effect  is  directly  the  contrary; 
and  not  unfrequently  may  two  persons  so  situated  be  observed  rolling 
home  in  company,  now  rubbing  their  shoulders  fordbly  together,  and 
anon  flying  at  a  tangent  three  or  four  yards  apart,  yet  all  the  while 
vowing  deep  affection,  friendship,  and  service  to  each  other;  by  the 
next  dawn  of  light,  perhaps,  to  foiget  it  all,  or  to  remember  only  with 
an  unpleasant  sense  of  foolishness  and  shame. 

How  the  two  characters  of  our  story  sped  in  this  particular,  the 
reader  may  conjecture  for  himsdf:— be  it  enough  for  us  to  sayy— 
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It  80  feD  out  that  Jacob  Feam  did  not  reach  hia  home  that  night, 
and  did  not  ever  see  hia  mother  and  pretty  sister  again.  Neither  did 
the  joang  soldier  with  fifty  pounds  in  hia  pocket,  who  was  going  to 
Salisbury  to  be  married,  ever  again  meet  his  expectant  intend^  bride* 

CHAP.  IL 

TB£  BSAP  BT   THE  ROAD-SII>B. 

Since  the  events  of  the  day  described  above,  nineteen  years  have 
elapsed.  It  is  now  the  year  1792.  Having  taken  the  advice  of  the 
soldier  on  Salisbmy  Phon,  Jacob  Feam  has  now  been  nineteen  years 
in  the  army.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  suppose  him  serving  in 
Holland,  and  that  he  has  never,  during  the  whole  of  those  years  we 
have  named,  once  written  to  inform  his  friends  of  his  destination,  or 
whether  indeed  he  be  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

One  dark  evenings  Jacob  mounted  guard  about  eight  o'clock  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  city  of  -— — .  like  as  on  that  night  when  Hamle^a 
father  appeared  to  him,  it  was  ''  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air."  As  ha 
stepped  out  to  his  box,  Jacob  cast  his  eye  quickly  round;  nobody  waa 
abnNid;  nor  could  anything  be  seen,  save  the  black  platform  of  broad 
waU  on  which  he  stood,  a  black,  cold  sky  bqrond,  and  a  deep  gulf  cfa 
one  side  below  him,  in  which  the  town  lay,  studded  with  numberlesa 
little  lights,  like  the  reflection  of  a  clear  midnight  sky.  Tet  Jacob 
feh  as  &ough  something  was  about  him.  A  sense  of  the  dread  pre- 
sence of  some  being,  he  knew  not  what,  was  heavity  upon  him;  and 
be  feh  more  fear  than  a  soldier  ought  to  feel,  or  than  even  i^  woman 
would  whose  hands  were  un-crime-stained.  He  trod  his  round  with 
trembling  footsteps,  and  back  again  to  his  temporary  shelter.  He  sat 
down  and  looked  out  on  the  broad  wall  with  dread.  The  light  shadow 
as  of  a  woman's  figure,  like  a  film  floating  in  the  summer  air,  hovered 
before  his  eyes.  What  could  it  be?  He  had  made  no  assignation 
there;  he  had  ruined  no  innocence;  sent  no  confiding  woman  to  the 
grave  before  her  time,  that  thus  her  image  should  haunt  him  re* 
proachfully  in  his  time  of  solitude.    What  eke  had  he  done? 

^  Yea,  yes!"  cried  Jacob,  invduntarily — **  but  that  waa  not  a 
woman.  I  say  it  was  not  a  woman,  and  I  have  done  no  womao 
wrong.    Begone,  devil;  away— away!" 

But  as  he  spoke,  the  figure  grew  more  distinct  to  him.  It  seemed 
to  be  on  a  road  that  he  knew  when  young — a  road  he  had  last  tra- 
versed at  night,  some  nineteen  years  ago.  There  lay  the  vast  dark 
plain  on  either  side  it,  and  three  blishted  pine-treea  stood  on  the  left^ 
and  at  their  foot  lay  the  heap  hy  the  roadMde,  which  he  knew  again 
toowdL  And  though  it  was  but  a  hei^  of  stones  and  dirt,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  nettles,  it  made  him  quake,  and  turn  dea^  odd;  for 
benei^  tfiat  heap  lay  what  should  aceose  him  at  the  day  of  doom; 
and  from  the  steaming  of  the  blood  which  soddened  that  earth  had  a 
witness  gone  up  before  Grod  and  pointed  the  finger  of  eternal  justice 
towards  Jacob's  souL  As  he  leaned  against  the  rampart  for  support^ 
the  figure  he  had  seen  q>peared  to  settle  and  bend  over  the  heap  by 
tiie  road-side.  It  raised  up  its  face,  and  Jacob  saw  hia  sister.  Itthen 
appeared  to  disperse  the  earth  with  its  hands,  and  to  bring  out  some^ 
thmg  red,  and  somedecaying  bones.  A  cry  was  heard,  or  seemed  to  be 
heard— the  figure  fell  as  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  JaciA  saw  no  more. 

HH  2 


BO  vast  k  visible  surface,  were  moving  homewards  in  toe  now  guncnog 
twilight,  when  a  BoliUir  soldier  was  observed  advancing,  foot-sore, 
and  in  pain,  down  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  Salisburj',  across  the 
Plain.  Shortly,  he  overtook  a  shepherd  who  was  walking  the  same 
rtMd,  and  he  and  the  waj-wom  soldier  entered  into  friendly  conversa- 
tion. Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  peculiar  localities  chance  to  fall 
into  discourse  with  strangers,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  their 
first  conversation,  the  former  invariably  evince  and  exercise  a  peculiar 
tact  in  diverting  both  their  own  and  their  hearer's  attention  to  those 
immediate  objects  of  home  interest  with  which  they  ore  themselves 
most  particularly  acquBinted.  Thus  it  was  with  the  old  shepherd  and 
the  soldier: — there  might,  too,  exist  some  mysterious  affinity  between 
the  red  jacket  and  the  story  which  lay  upon  the  shepherd's  tongue, 
since  one  assisted  very  materially  in  calling  up  the  other.  The  shep- 
herd soon  b^an  to  inform  his  companion  how,  some  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  as  a  soldier  like  himself  was  passing  down  that  very 
road,  he  was  robbed  and  murdered,  hut  by  whom,  nobody  knew. 

"  It  was  supposed,"  said  he,  "  to  be  near  those  three  fir-trees;  for 
under  a  heap  of  dirt  close  to  them  they  fomid  the  body." 

The  shepherd  started,  for  his  companion  stood  still,  as  though  afraid 
to  move. 

"  Come,  come  along;  don't  he  frightened.  Why,  I  have  come  this 
way  all  hours  of  day  and  night  in  lambiog  time." 

"  Tell  that  soldier,"  muttered  the  frightened  man,  as  he  pointed 
forwards  down  the  road, — "  bid  htm  for  God's  sake  walk  along  and 
let  me  pass!" 

"  Tliera  is  no  soldier  here  except  yourself,"  replied  the  shepherd. 
^^  "  And  mv  sister,  tnnV'  ivintinued  the  soldier,  for  he  was  Jacob 
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Thinking  his  companion  out  of  his  mind,  the  old  shepherd  grew 
afraid;  and  refusing  to  walk  with  him  any  longer,  for  fear  of  danger^ 
harried  away,  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  course  alone. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE    POTHOUSE. 

It  was  nearly  dark  outside  the  some  little  public-house,  which  we 
particularly  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this  story,  though 
within  bliUEed  a  heaped-up  fire  that  rendered  other  light  needless, 
when  the  soldier,  Jacob  Feam,  entered  falteringly,  exhausted,  and 
with  a  countenance  of  ashes.  He  threw  himself  almost  with  the 
weight  of  a  corpse  into  the  chimney-nook,  and  mustered  just  voice 
enough  to  ask  for  a  pot  of  ale.  The  kind  host  of  the  house,  seeing 
his  condition,  and  pitying  his  weariness,  hastened  with  all  speed  to 
place  the  needful  stimulus  before  him.  The  soldier  took  it  up,  but  he 
could  not  drink: — another  mouth  was  at  the  brim — ^the  face  of  that 
very  man  who  had  treated  him  so  generously  twenty  years  ago.  The 
landlord  looked  amazed  at  the  soldier,  while  the  soldier  looked  earnestly 
at  him.     At  length  the  latter  spoke. 

**  Landlord!"  said  he,  ''  did  you  keep  this  house  twenty  years  ago?^ 

*'  No,  soldier,"  replied  the  host;  "  my  father  kept  it  at  that  time^ 
and  I  was  but  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old." 

"Then  I  must  ask  you  another  question,"  rejoined  the  soldier. 
"  Look  at  me, — straight  at  me, — ^in  my  eypsS^ — ^all  over.  Now,"  after 
a  pause,  "  can  you  remember  a  face  that  you  saw  twenty  years  ago? 
Or  is  it  grown  too  haggard  to  look  human  yet?" 

"  Why,  you  are  not  the  soldier  that  was  said  to  be  murdered  from 
this  house  twenty  years  ago,  are  you?" 

*^  No,  not  I!"  replied  Jacob,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Would  tliat  I  had 
been!  Now,  look  at  me  again.  Look  hard,  man;  and  do  not  be 
afraid  nor  ashamed,  for  I  shall  not  hurt  you.  No,  I  shall  neyer  kill 
a  single  living  thing  again!  I  am  not  that  soldier;  but  I  am  the  man 
that  killed  that  soldier!  I  am  the  man  that  sat  in  i/tai  seat  with  him, 
twenty  years  ago;  that  drank  the  ale  he  gave  me;  that  talked  with 
him;  that  went  out  late  with  him,  and  that  murdered  him!  I  am  the 
man!  Believe  me,  I  tell  no  lies;  and  have  walked  through  England 
here  to  surrender  myself.  Fetch  somebody  to  take  me  to  jail,  for  the 
gallows  is  better  than  the  life  I  have  led  ever  since.  Nay,  do  not 
hesitate.  I  would  not  kill  a  mote,  nor  tell  a  lie  again  in  tliis  world, 
for  all  the  world  has  in  it." 

The  bewildered  tavern-keei)er  knew  not  what  to  do  but  to  comply. 
The  constable  arrived,  and  Jacob  Feam  was  conveyed  to  Salisbury 
jaiL  On  his  own  confession,  which  was  repeated  and  persisted  in,  he 
was  eventually  hanged,  and  afterwards  gibbeted,  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  remains  of  his  sister^s  lover  were  found  under  the  heap  by 
the  road-side. 

As  for  the  fate  of  that  sister  herself,  when  she  found  that  her  lover 
never  returned,  as  he  had  promised,  she  sickened  and  pined;  but  when 
the  discovery  of  his  bones  was  made  known  to  her,  she  rushed  fran- 
tically to  the  spot,  and  died  in  a  frenzy  upon  his  unhallowed  grave; 
while  her  old  mother,  overcome  by  these  troubles,  soon  followed  to 
tlie  same  everksting  rest.  Neither  of  them,  hi4>pily,  lived  to  witness 
the  ignominious  end  of  Jacob  Feam. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


mincxoiis  cebspzmg  ahono  tks  saxntlt.— ^tsk  orsat  marwAitT 

CAUilD  TO  AOCOVNT. 

<^  I  wiiH  I  came  across  him,"  quoth  Bobin  Shackleborough»  *'  and  Td 
lodge  such  a  fellow  as  that  in  the  stocks.  The  old  punishment  of 
sUtling  the  tongue  of  ragabonds  like  that  was  the  best.'' 

**  No^"  said  lianestj,  <*  Robin,  the  best  way  is  to  let  them  q>eak 
on.    But  where  has  he  told  this  storj?" 

*'  In  general,  among  the  shipping  along  the  quays;  but  he  made 
Ills  way  to  Seal-street,  where,  haying  oontriyed  to  get  into  the  eom- 
mittee-room,  he  told  eight  or  ten  of  the  membership  there  met,  that 
he  had  sailed  with  thee  for  four  months,  during  the  past  and  current 
year;  that  he  was  close  by  thee  when  that  scar  on  &y  forehead  was 
given;  that  he  has  known  thee  on  and  off  upon  the  seas  for  twenty 
years ;  and  that,  in  the  Afirican  bark,  ^  Juno^'  now  for  sale  or 
charter,  lying  at  Gravesend,  there  are  fifty  people  that  could  say  the 
same." 

'<  And  this  tale  was  beUeved?"  said  Manesty,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer. 

'<  K  it  was,"  broke  in  Robin  Shuckleborough,  '<  the  elders  of  Seal- 
street,  begging  your  pardons,  Mr.  Manesty  and  Mr.  Rheinenbeiger,  I 
was  bom  and  reared  diurch  of  England,  and  church  of  England,  if 
Grod  gives  me  grace,  will  I  die,  so  I  do  not  think  much  of  taUong  my 
mind  out  about  the  dissentera,  -~  I  say,  if  they  beheve  any  sodi  a 
coek-and-bnU  trumpery  as  this,  they  are  asses  fitter  to  bray  over  a 
thistle  in  a  field,  than  to  preach  over  a  Bible  in  the  pulpit.  This  is 
now  Sunday,  Ootober  the  16th,  1764-*>new  style — and  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  my  honoured  master,  young  Mr.  John,  as  I  shall  always 
call  him,  if  he  and  I  live  on  together  tiU  he  is  threescore  and  ten,  left 
Oravesend  on  the  16th  of  June,  1761,  bound  for  Kingston,  on  board 
the  '  Bonny  Jane,'  120  tons  register,  Moses  Mugg,  master;  arrived 
in  Liverpool,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1761,  per  the  ^L^htning^ 
coach,  after  a  three  days'  rapid  journey;  sailed  from  Bfraoombe,  by 
Bristol,  on  the  tod  of  January,  1762,  by  the  American  sloop, 
*  CMpper,'  bound  for  Barbadoes,  95  tons  register,  Jonadab  Sackbag, 
mate,  acting  as  commander;  that- 


**  F^Ythee,  Robin,''  said  Manesty,  smiling,  *^  spare  this  minute 
chronology  of  my  vimiges." 

**  Pardon  me^  sir,*^^  exclaimed  the  zealous  bookkeeper,  **  but  I  can 
prove  from  our  books,  that  you  have  been  absent  Just  eight  months  in 
'eo,  '61,  seven  months  in  '62,  ten  months  in  '63,  '64;  and  does  not 
our  letter^book  minutely  stale  to  a  day,  <»r  ahnost,  what  you  were 
doing  duriog  the  time?  Dick  Hoskins,  indeed!  Fd  have  Dick 
Hoskinsed  hhn,  if  he  dropped  across  my  path." 

**  Nay,  Robin,"  said  his  master,  **  do  not  be  so  warm.    I  belioTe 


^IjF^jrefft  of  Jfl'  &jnbfi-^am  iJaiiiiahkuk  , 
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«  better  answer  to  this  piece  of  absurd  nimsense,  will  be  found  in  the 
fact,  from  the  year  '39,  when  I  returned  from  an  unhappy  errand  to 
the  plantations,  with  poor  little  Hugh,  then  about  two  jears  old,  until 
the  date  in  1761,  which  jou  remember  with  an  accuracy  I  cannot 

*^  It  was  the  16th  of  October,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  mom* 
ing ^» 

<«  80  be  it;  frwn  the  middle  of '39,  to  the  dose  of  '61— two-and- 
twenty  years.  I  was»  let  me  see,  absent  frtmi  Liv^pool,  once  in  '43, 
when  I  had  to  go  to  London,  about  the  bankruptcy  of  *  Ing,  Tring, 
and  Co.,'  where  I  remained  precisely  a  fortnight,  in  '46,  when  the 
Woolsterholme  affairs  were  going  to  perdition ;  and  I  went  with  a 
vain  h<^  of  saving  something  for  my  poor  sister's  boy,  and  I  stayed 
there  then " 

^  Eight  days  and  six  hours,"  supplied  Bobin,  ^  frt>m  the  moment 
we  alighted  at  the  *  Bull,'  in  Holborn,  to  the  moment  we  started 
from  the  same.     I  was  wit^  you,  sir,  if  you  recollect." 

^  I  had  forgotten  it,"  replied  his  master;  '<  again,  in  *o2y  with  a 
dentation  from  the  corporation,  <xi  some  nonsense  now  not  wortib 
remembering;  and,  in  '57,  on  that  troublesome  business  with  which 
yon,  Ozias,  were  s<miewhat  connected,  you  recollect " 

Obub  did  not  blush — ^for  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  his 
body  could  have  mustered  a  sufficiency  of  blood  for  such  a  phenomenon 
— but  he  looked  somewhat  confused.  This  visit  of  '57  was,  in  &ictf 
connected  with  some  serious  embarrassments  of  his  own,  and  Manesty 
had  rescued  him  from  bankruptcy. 

**  Manchester,  or  Bolt<m,  or  Rochdale,  or  some  other  of  our  neigh- 
bouring marts,"  continued  Manesty,  '*  are  the  ordinary  limits  of  my 
travels;  except  my  visit  of  a  week,  for  some  few  years  past,  to  breathe 
tin  freah  air  at  Woolsterholme  Place,  or  whatever  else  you  may  have 
been  pleased  to  call  it ** 

**  Amounting  on  a  rough  calculation,  which  will,  however,  be  found 
pretty  near  the  truth,"  said  Robin,  pencil  in  hand,  ''  to  two-and-thirty 
daiys  in  London;  say  six  visits  per  ann.  to  the  towns  about,  setting 
them  down  at  three  days  each,  which  is  over  the  mark,  d^teen  days 
i^year,  for  one-and-twenty  years,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
days;  fresh  air  excursions  to  the  Yorkshire  border  for  twdve 
summers,  a  week  a^piece,  seventy-two  days ;  the  sum,  Mr.  Rheinen- 
berger,  is  four  hundied  and  eighty-four  days  in  all  (errors  excepted), 
dunng  twenty-one  years,  being  on  an  average,  twenty-three  days  per 
ann.,  with  a  dight  fraction  over;  and---  " 

**  Thou  needst  not  continue  in  thy  calculations,  friend  Robin,"  re- 
plied Ozias,  '^  all  Liverpool  will  be  witness  that  every  hour  of  John 
Manesty  could  be  accounted  for  during  the  years  yon  mention.  And 
as  for  ^e  voyages  of  the  three  last  years- 


**  Cannot  they  be  accounted  for  too,"  said  Manesty.  **  They  can 
as  surely  be  told  hour  by  hour,  as  those  which  have  given  employ- 
ment to  the  arithmetic  of  Robin.  But  the  thing  is  too  ridicidous. 
HodduM  has  been  a  pest  upon  the  waters  since  the  year  '38 — ^the  year 
before  I  lefr  America — ^perhaps  longer;  not  a  year  has  elapsed  with- 
out our  hearing  of  his  depredations;  and  here  have  I— to  say  nothing 
of  my  character,  or  standing— here  have  I,  during  all  the  time,  been 
as  it  were  chamed  to  my  desk  in  Pool-lane,  and  because  business  of  a 
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kind,  in  which,  as  Robin  there  well  know%  I  was  most  rdnctant  to 
cngage- 


"  I  can  vouch  for  it  well,  sir,**  interposed  Robin.     **  I  remember 
your  saying  to  me,  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday "* 

*^  Never  mind  ;  because  I  am  miserably  against  my  wiU  dragged 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  are  found  men  with  whom  I  '  ate  of  the 
same  bread,  and  drank  of  the  same  cup,'  are  ready  to  give  ear,  if  not 
credence,  to  the  hiccuping  of  a  drunken  sailor,  confounding  me,  per- 
haps, from  some  &ncied  personal  resemblance,  with  an  atrociooa 
pirate,  who  was  conunitting  murders  and  robberies  i^n  the  ocean, 
while  I  was  sleeping  quietly  on  my  pillow,  or  toiling  peacefully  over 
my  ledger." 

This  was  a  burst  of  unusual  length  and  earnestness  from  such  a 
speaker,  and  Ozias  made  no  reply.  He  had  never  heard  of  tlie  IVench 
proverb,  ''Qta  ^excuse,  s^accusey^  but  its  principle  flashed  stroDglj 
upon  his  mind.     The  silence  was  broken  by  Manesty. 

"  And  who  in  Seal-street  gave  heed  to  this  drunken  mariner?* 

*'  None,*'  said  Ozias,  "  that  I  know  of,  gave  heed;  but  none,  also, 
could  refuse  to  give  ear.  To  avoid  scandal  to  us  and  trouble  to  you, 
we  got  the  man  away  with  much  difficulty,  and  placed  him  in  siiety 

at  the  '  Blackamoor's   Head,'  in  ,  where  he  has  been  staying 

since  last  night.  He  is  now  in  a  drunken  slumber,  from  which  he 
will  not  arouse  himself  for  several  hours,  and  then  Habakkuk  Hab- 
bergam *' 

'*  Habakkak  Habergam!"  cried  Manesty,  with  evident  displeasure, 
looking  significantly  at  Robin,  '*  what  did  he  say?" 

''  Nothing  more,"  said  Ozias,  **  than  tliat  in  the  morning  it  would 
be  well  to  visit  him  while  he  was  sober,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  noise, 
or  bring  the  man  to  condign  punishment." 

"  Habbergam,"  said  Robin,  in  deep  indignation,  *'  is  as  black- 
mouthed  a  bankrupt  hound " 

*'  Do  not  indulge  in  invectives,  Robin,"  remarked  Manesty,  mildly, 
but  still  looking  at  his  clerk,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood; 
''  to-morrow  morning,  turn  to  his  account  as  early  as  maybe,  and  have 
it  adjusted  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  man  who  is  so  anxious  to  in- 
stitute investigation  into  the  business  of  other  people,  where  he  has  no 
concern,  cannot  object  to  inquiries  being  made  into  the  state  of  his 
own,  where  he  has." 

'*  I  can  pretty  well  guess,"  said  Robin,  "  how  the  matter  stands, 
and  I'll  cut  out  work  enough  for  Humbug  Habakkuk  to  occupy  him 
to-morrow,  without  pimping  after  what  is  saying  or  doing  by  the 
blackguards  of  the  *  Blackamoor's  Arms.'     Such'  a  thief  aa  that—" 

Ozias  looked  hard  at  Manesty,  who  imderstood  the  look  to  signify 
that  he  wished  them  to  be  alone.  It  was  no  great  difficulty  to  get  rid 
of  Robin,  who  left  the  room  in  deep  dudgeon  against  the  brotherhood 
of  Seal-street,  whom  he  consigned  to  the  spiritual  bondage  of  Satan, 
and  against  Habakkuk  Habergam  in  particular,  whom  he  doomed  in 
thought  to  the  temporal  bondage  of  Lancaster  Castle.  His  prayers 
were  more  efficacious-- at  least,  more  immediately  so,  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  case — ^for  though  we  may  charitably  hope  that  the 
congregated  independents  escq)ed  the  fiery  fate  anticipated  by  Robin, 
it  is  certain  that  two  days  did  not  elapse  before,  thixmgh  his  exertions, 
and  those  of  his  attorney,  the  stronghold  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster 
oontained  the  corpus  of  the  hapless  Habakkuk. 
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crease,  far  bejond  the  bouDda 
afford  any  ground  for  warrant! 
four  years  we  know  that  the  tt 
must  be  supported  by  funds  ft 
which  thy  regular  trade  could 

"  K  those  persons,"  said  Ma 
lattng  what  ought  to  be  the  ga 
nesB,  would  expend  a  portion  c 
really  is,  we  should  have  fewei 
learn  that  men  who  lose  moncj 
courses  pursued  by  men  who  n 

"  It  is  not  exactly  by  such  t 
it  eo,"  said  the  meek  Moravian 

"  Say  it  out,  then,  at  once!" 
plied  charge.  "  You  think,  tfa 
as  you  call  him,  has  told  you,  t 

"I  think  nothing  of  the  kii 
impossible,  but  many  of  thy  fri 
hand  manner,  which  they  are 
men  as  wild  and  as  wicked  as 
This  may  not  have  come  to  tl 
talked  of  in  Liverpool,  and  esj 
here  comes  this  man  who  swea 
Africa — there  known  by  the  ni 

"  I  can  scarcely  keep  patient 
nonsense.  Have  you  not  knov 
twenty  years?" 
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*^  I  haTe!"  replied  Ozias;  ''  and  therefore  I  believe  nothing  of  Uas 
part  of  the  storj,  which  I  aet  down  aa  the  mere  ravinga  ^  an  in- 
toxicated fool;  but  the  other  suspicion  hath  been  mudi  h^htened  by 
his  production  of  a  scrap  of  paper,  addressed,  as  he  says,  to  hxmsdi^ 
ordering  a  long  boat  to  be  ready  with  early  tide,  and  the  Uve  stock  to 
be  disc^aiged  as  soon  as  possiUe.  The  paper  ia  Tcry  greasy  and 
dirty,  smelling  strongly  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  but  if  liie  faand-wiiting 
be  not  thine,  John  Manesty,  never  did  two  persona  write  dharaeters 
more  reaembling  eadi  other  than  the  writer  of  that  pi^er  snd  dioiL* 

^It  is  very  possibty  mine,*'  said  Manestf^.  *'  Some  order  to  bnag 
Irish  cattle  here  on  shore,  which  this  fellow  has  picked  up." 

'^It  is  hardly  that,"  answered  the  Moravian — ''but  be  it  ao.  The 
paper  is  not  like  that  which  thou  wouldst  have  used  here.  Perhi^wits 
begrimed  state  may  account  for  that,  and  be  it  so;  but  be  si^  that 
he  has  many  others--and  particulariy  some  dozens  ^  letters  and  cam* 
munications  which  were  found  on  the  person  of  a  desperate  pirate, 
named  Tristram  Fiennes,  killed  in  a  drunken  fray  on  the  coast  oi  Flo- 
rida, about  four  years  ago^  which  are  of  the  same  handwiitiag;  and 
it  is  the  puipoee  of  the  sdect  committee  of  elders  to  have  before  them 
this  man,  Biases,  to*morrow,  and  procure  from  him  all  that  he  knows 
or  possesses.  It  was  this  that  brought  me  here,  for  I  would  not  have 
thee  taken  at  advantage.  The  idle  story  of  this  sailor  I  cast  to  the 
winds.  Ifay  €rod  have  strengthened  thee  to  resist  methods  of  piling 
up  wealth  scarcely  less  contaminating  of  sin  to  the  soul  than  the  open 
violences  of  those  whom  the  world  tstlls  outcast.  If  thou  hast  fafloi 
into  the  pit,  may  God  be  a  light  to  thy  feet  to  see  thy  way  oat  of  i^-* 
and  und^  all  circumstances,  whether  to  support  thee,  O  my  brother, 
nnder  the  injury  of  falsdiood  and  cafammy,  or  the  deeper  sadness  of 
thine  own  consciousness  oi  having  dcme  what  thy  soul  cannot  justify 
nnto  thyself,  if  my  aid  can  be  anything  of  value,  ranember  how  atraig 
is  thy  daim  on  the  gratitude  of  Onaa  Rheinenberger." 

He  ceased.  The  tear,  mantling  in  his  small  grey  ^e,  kindled  it  into 
dignity— and  a  strong  emotion  lit  up  all  his  plain  features,  inexpres- 
nve  now  no  longer.  The  habitual  meekness  of  his&ce  was  exalted  into 
a  hallowed  look  of  devout  c<»npassion  whidi  no  hypocrite  could  as- 
sume. He  fixed  it  for  an  instant  on  Manesty— who  for  some  moments 
had  remuned  profoundly  silent,  not  attending  to  what  was  said,  as  if 
stricken  with  a  sudden  blow — and  then  rushed  from  the  presence  of  his 
nnheeding  companion,  heavy  of  heart. 

Manesty  remained  in  the  same  position  for  neariy  half-an-hour  afker 
the  departure  of  Ozias. 

** He's  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  that!"  was  his  first  exclamati<»;  ^ but 
he  suspects  that  there  is  some  shadow  or  foundation  of  truth  in  this 
atory,  impossible  as  he  feeb  it  to  be  on  the  whde.  OUiob  may  come 
to  the  Baaae  condnsion  without  the  same  charitable  feelings  towards 
me.  Success  in  any  pursuit  is  enough  to  raise  up  hosts  of  enemies; 
and  the  veir  testimony  I  have  borne  against  this  trade,  in  which  I  am 
thus  acctt^  of  participating,  will  render  their  venom  more  rancorous. 
This  must  be  met— met  at  once — ^met  like  a  man.  Why  ding  those 
fimdes  to  my  brain?  Am  I  not,  by  the  w<Mrld  in  which  I  live,  and  by 
the  world  in  which  it  is  scarcely  suspected  that  I  have  lived,  looked  jxp 
to  as  a  man  of  sound  sense,  of  sdid  judgment,  and  firm  decision?  Is 
not  my  opinion  daily,  hourly,  consulted  on  those  matters  whidi  come 
home  most  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men?— and  why  not  decide 
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in  a  CMae  which  so  nearij  eaBoeras  mjBdL  Alas,  I  know  that  I  hare 
decided,  and  onlj  desire  that  my  deiasion  should  he  ratified  by  the 
voice  of  another^— that  from  another  man's  tongne  I  maj  hear  loudly 
pronounced  that  counsel  whidi  I  dare  not  whisper  to  myself.  It  is 
now  two  o'elocl^  and  I  shall  hare  ample  time  to  retnm  by  sunset  Yes 
—I  will  go— the  ride  of  itself  will  be  of  use  in  bracing  my  nenresy  and 
recruiting  aoy  jadsd  spirits. 

In  a  few  TnJnirtes,  after  leaving  word  with  Hez^iah  totdl  Mr.  Hn^ 
that  he  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
return  till  night,  he  was  urging  his  mare  onward  with  hasty  pace  on 
the  road  that  led  to  the  marahes  of  Ulverstone — the  joumej  he  had  to 
perform  was  about  thirty  miles,  and  it  was  completed  in  two  hours  and 
a  half.  The  summer  sun  was  beginning  to  decline,  when  he  foimd 
himself  at  the  door  of  a  solitary  lumse  of  small  dimensions,  situated  by 
the  side  of  a  desolate  mere.  It  was  the  lonely  dwelling  of  Aminadab 
the  ancient,  and  he  it  was  whose  counsel  Manesty  had  ridden  fcMth  to 
aedk.  As  he  approadied,  he  heard  the  old  man's  voice  loudly  reading 
tiie  Bible,  and  expounding  its  texts,  as  it  would  seem  by  his  tone, 
with  angry  comment,  though,  except  a  very  young  girl,  who  was  in  the 
kitchen,  and  out  of  reach  of  exhortation,  for  which,  if  she  had  heard, 
abe  would  not  have  felt  the  slightest  respect,  no  one  but  himself  was 
in  the  house. 

No  lock  or  latch  secured  its  outer  door,  and  Manesty,  having  tied 
up  his  horse,  entered  without  any  ceremony.  The  old  man,  bent  over 
bis  Bible,  did  not  perceive  his  entrance,  but  continued  his  fierce  de- 
nunciations of  the  foes  of  the  Lord  in  a  furious  commentary  on  the 
sixty-eighth  Psalm.  He  had  reached  the  twenty-third  verse,  when 
Manesty  arrived,  and  was  repealing  with  intense  emphasis — **  That 
thy  foot  nuiy  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  tongue 
of  thy  dogs  in  the  same."  Something  either  in  tone  or  text  made  the 
new  comer  start,  and  he  hastily  broke  off  the  coming  expondon  by 
laying  a  gentle  pressure  of  his  finger  on  the' old  man's  sleeve. 

AnnnmA^h  dosod  his  Bible,  and  immediately  rose  to  greet  his 
viritor. 

''Is  it  thou,  John,"  said  he— -''thou,  John,  my  son?  I  expected 
thee  not,  but  wdoome  are  thy  feet  upon  the  mountains,  or  wherever 
dse  my  lot  may  be  cast  Thou  lookest  jaded  and  worn.  The  fine  I 
can  offer  thee  is  coarse  compared  with  that  which  thine  own  mansion 
affords— but  such  as  it  is,  who  can  be  more  welcome  to  share  it  than 
thou." 

^  I  have  no  need,"  said  Manesty,  "  of  your  hospitality,  Aminadab, 
which  I  have  known  of  old  would  be  cheerfully  given — ^I  want  thine 
advice.  Not  food  carnal,  but  food  spiritual,  do  I  lack;  and  to  whom 
could  I  come  for  a  goodly  supply  of  things  sustaining  to  the  soul  with 
such  surety  as  to  thee!" 

"  Ninety  years  and  one,"  said  the  old  man,  "  have  passed  over  this 
hoary  head,  and  to  the  sound  of  flattery  mine  ears  are  clogged  as  with 
wax.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  John,  and  according  to  the  tight  vouch- 
safed to  me  will  I  speak.  Speak  otherwise  I  could  not,  wert  thou 
Balah  the  son  of  Zippor,  offering  me,  by  the  hands  of  the  princes  of 
Moabi  houses  of  sUver  and  of  gold." 

Msmesty  was,  however,  in  no  haste  to  speak — something  seemed  to 
choke  hia  utterance.  The  questi<m  which  came  at  last  did  not  seem 
aaytfdng  formidafafe  to  a  practised  controversialist.    It  was  r 
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those  questions  of  dogmatic  theology  a  thousand  times  asked  in  ages 
by-past,  and  a  thousand  times  to  be  asked  in  ages  to  come. 

'*  Can  the  elect,"  said  he,  *^  fall  from  a  state  of  grace?^ 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

'*It  is  with  grief  I  hear  the  question  propounded,"  sud  Amina- 
dab,  ^'  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  all  but  r^ired  at  my  feet,  as  Saul 
at  those  of  Gamaliel.  Thou  shouldst  have  been  not  a  disciple  to  in- 
quire, but  a  master  in  Israel  to  answer.     They  cannot." 

^'  Those,  then,  that  were  once  in  a  state  of  grace  are  ever  in  a  state 
of  grace?" 

"  For  ever." 

''  And  they  cannot  by  any  means  fall  into  sin?" 

"  Never." 

"  And  their  salvation  is  always  sure?" 

"  Always.  But  why,  John  Manesty,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man, 
looking  somewhat  amazed — "  why  dost  thou  come  to  ask  me  of  things 
which  could  be  answered  by  babes  and  sucklings?  Are  not  these  the 
first  plain  rudiments  of  tlie  most  ordinary  theology?  Before  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid,  the  names  were  written  in  the  book  of 
life  of  those  who  were  chosen  to  inherit  salvation.  Not  to  obtain  sal- 
vation, but  to  receive  as  a  gift — ^to  take  it  as  the  heritage  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  father,  a  garnered  treasure  not  won  by  themselves. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  you  ask  whether  they  can  so  sin  as  to  bring  upon 
themselves  damnation?" 

"  They  seem  to  sin,  at  least,  Aminadab,"  said  Manesty,  doubtingly, 
though  this  supralapsarian  doctrine  was  the  favourite  of  his  heart,  and 
now  sounded  agreeably  upon  his  ear. 

"  They  may  so  seem,"  said  the  unbending  theologian,  "  but  of  what 
moment  is  their  seeming?  Nay,  they  do  sin,  if  we  look  upon  their 
actions  with  the  eyes  and  pronounce  upon  them  with  the  tongue  of  the 
world.  But  can  the  acts  of  man  control  the  decrees  of  God?  Are  we 
to  set  up  the  works  of  the  created  against  the  laws  of  the  Creator? 
What  is  wriUen  is  written — ^it  is  written  by  the  finger  of  Grod.  Can 
the  weak  and  wayward  wanderings  of  frail  man  blot  it  out  again?  Is 
He  in  his  ways  to  be  guided  by  the  merits  or  demerits  of  man?  Who 
hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath 
taught  him?  To  talk  calmly,  can  these  newly  devised  instruments 
control  the  steam?  Can  the  spinning-jenny  say  unto  the  engine,  *My 
will  is  not  thy  will,  thy  might  is  less  than  my  might?*" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Manesty;  "such  I  knew  was  thy  doctrine.  But 
still,  as  we  live  in  the  world,  while  we  pass  through  it,  what  the  word 
of  the  world  and  the  law  of  the  world  says  must  be  attended  to." 

"Of  a  truth,"  said  Aminadab,  "we  are  here  in  carnal  vesture, 
doing  carnal  things.  We  must  eat,  we  must  drink,  we  must  sleep — 
things  in  no  respect  connected  with  the  business  of  salvation — and  we 
must  proceed  onward  in  our  way  allotted  to  be  trodden.  These  arc 
the  things  which  are  called  indifferent." 

"  Of  these  good  fame,  in  what  people  term  society,  is  one?**  asked 
Manesty. 

"  Surely.  The  poor  things  of  this  poor  world  we  may  not  care  for, 
but  we  may  not  do  without,  and  without  repute  tliey  are  not  to  be 
attained." 

"If,  then,"   said  Manesty "I  beg  your   pardon,  Aminabad; 

I  shall  alter  my  mind.     I  declined  your  proposed  refreshment  just 
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now,  but  a  faintness  has  come  over  me.     Have  you  any  wine  in  the 
liouse? 

**  None,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man^-'^  but  I  liavc  some  bottles  of 
the  brandy  and  some  of  the  ale  which  thou  hast  sent  me  as  oil  to  the 
flickering  lamp  of  my  waning  life." 

Manesty  chose  the  ale,  which  the  slip-shod  girl  speedily  placed  before 
liim.     He  drank  a  copious  draught. 

*'  Ify  then,"  he  said,  wiping  a  perspiration  which  had  rapidly  formed 
on  his  forehead — "  if,  then,  a  saint  is  so  stricken  in  his  good  fame  in 
the  world  as  to  render  his  usefulness  questionable,  or  perhaps  to 
destroy  it  altogether,  is  it  justifiable  that  he  should  resist  the  slanderer 
with  weapons  of  strength?" 

''  It  is  so.  It  is  granted  to  us  to  use  such  weapons  to  defend  our 
lives,  and  even  when  life  is  not  attacked,  to  wield  the  spear  and  draw 
the  sword  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  In  like  case,  then,  when 
that  which  may  cost  us  our  lives,  or  that  which  we  hold  dearer  than 
oar  lives — then,  too,  may  we  uplift  instruments  of  punishment  or  ven- 
geance. When  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gaza,  a  Benjamite  of  Bahurim, 
cursed  David  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day  when  he  went  to  Maha- 
main,  did  not  the  man  of  Grod  lay  it  upon  Solomon  as  a  dying  com- 
mandment—on him  to  whom  he  said,  '  Thou  art  a  wise  young  man, 
and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do' — ^to  bring  down  his  hoary  head 
to  the  grave  with  blood?  Did  not  Elisha,  as  he  went  from  Jericho  to 
Beth-el,  call  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  the  wood,  who  tare  the  two-and- 
forty  children  of  the  city  who  mocked  him  by  the  way?  Yea,  the 
whole  scripture  is  full  of  wrath  against  the  raiUng  tongue  which 
scorns  the  saints — as  to  thee,  no  doubt,  John  Manesty,  is  known." 

'*  Have  we,  then,  warrant,"  asked  Manesty,  ^'  to  do  as  was  done  in 
these  old  days?" 

*'  No  days,"  said  Aminadab, ''  are  old.  To  us  there  seems  to  be  time, 
and  year  to  follow  year  in  the  constant  rolling  of  the  sun.  But  he  who> 
made  the  sun  hath  no  measure  of  time.  What  he  permitted  in  the 
days  of  David — ^in  the  days  of  Elisha — in  the  days  when  Jeremiah 
changed  the  name  of  Fashur,  the  son  of  Immer  the  priest,  to  Magar- 
Missabib,  making  him  a  terror  to  himself  and  all  his  friends,  because 
he  smote  the  prophet  on  the  cheek — ^that  doth  he  permit  now.  This 
do  I  speak  carnally,  as  to  carnal  men.  But  if  I  spoke  in  the  lan- 
guage befitting  a  testifier  of  the  truth,  then  should  I  dismiss  from  my 
mouth  the  vain  and  sinful  words  of  what  we  were  permitted  to  do. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  do  anything.  What  is  done  is  ordained.  As 
well  mightest  thou  think,  with  thy  feeble  palm,  to  stop  the  waters  of  the 
Mersey,  when  they  come  raging  to  and  fro  down  in  murky  flood,  over 
its  swallowing  sands,  by  the  boisterous  east  wind,  or  by  thy  will  or  by 
thy  deed  to  check  the  careering  wheels  of  the  cherubim  seen  by  £ze- 
kiel  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  Shall  the  axe  boast  of  itself  against  him 
that  heweth  therewith?  or  shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him 
that  shakcth  it?  As  if  the  rod  should  shake  iuelf  against  them  that  lift 
it  up;  or  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  itself  as  if  it  were  no  wood." 

^*  The  elect,  then,  unto  salvation,"  said  Manesty,  with  great  and 
earnest  solemnity,  *'  who  are  assailed  by  the  reprobate  unto  eternal 
death,  may  by  any  means  remove  those  reprobates  from  the  earth 
without  peril. 

^'  Peril  of  temporal  things,  if,  then,  there  be  peril,"  said  Aminadab,. 
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<<  ig  to  be  thought  upon  with  soth  care  as  may  be— of  that  the  Magifl- 
trate,  who  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  must  be  the  judge.  He  will 
see  with  sueh  blinking  lights  as  the  drj  bonea  ni  the  law  affiocd  to  liis 
blear-eyed  vision.    But,"  said  the  dd  man,  risiDg  and  grai^niig  a  long^ 

staff 

The  sun  in  its  most  western  ak^  was  heatoidiig  its  parting  bemis 
upon  Ulverstone  Mere,  and  the  old  man  so  sale  in  his  parlour  as  to 
catch  the  fast  diuunishing  of  its  declining  ray.  As  he  rose  it  eoreied 
him  all  over  with  a  yellow  light,  gilding  his  hioary  head,  and  givii^ 
fiercer  ^kresnon  to  the  eye,  which  s&ll,  when  aroused  to  tl^  joy 
which  oontroTcrsiaHsts  fieel  when  they  coofute,  or  fimey  th^  are  eon- 
fating,  antagonists  worthy  of  their  skill,  gleamed,  or  rather  gjittered 
with  fire  supplied  from  the  ever-homing  furnace  witfun;  his  i^:are 
beeame  erect,  and  he  leant  upon  his  staff  not  as  a  stay  to  his  fSaet,  but 
a  seeptre  to  his  hand* 

^^But,"  said  he,  "  as  for  the  decrees  of  the  Lord,  there  is  in  them 
no  heeding  of  the  laws  of  man.  They  who  think  they  make  these 
laws — they  who  put  them  into  effect--«re  but  vessels  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter-^vessels  of  no  more  value  or  power,  than  those  whom  tfa^,  firan 
the  ermined  bench,  send  to  the  squalid  dungeon," 

He  strudc  his  staff  vigorously  on  the  floor. 

**  Whatever  thou  purposest  to  do^  Jchn  Manesty,  do  thou,  and 
that  quickly.  It  was  revealed  to  me  in  the  visions  of  the  night  that  thou 
shouldst  come,  and  I  was  spoken  with  to  say  that  the  work  to  which 
thou  wert  appointed  was  wendii^  its  way  to  the  end.  Hie  doctrine  I 
preach  is  sore;  sure  as — nay,  &r  surer — ^than  the  granite  fonndationa  of 
the  earth.     60  thou  on  thy  way  rcjoteing,  and  to  r^oice.'* 

He  ceased  for  a  while. 

'*  But  I  shall  never  see  thee  again,  John  Manesty, — never  again  in 
this  cobweb  world.  Go,  however,  secure  oi  purpose  and  undoubt- 
ing  of  salvation.  60  to  thy  wwk,  but  go  u^oubtingly,  for  if 
Sfunuel  was  not  merely  justified,  but  commanded  to  hew  Agag  the 
Amalekite  in  pieces  b^ore  the  Lord,  in  Gii^al,  because  the  Mating 
of  sheep  and  ^e  lowing  of  oxen  ofibnded  the  ears  of  holiness,  how 
much  more  worthy  of  being  destrojred  is  the  man  that  bleatedi  mischief 
and  loweth  unrighteousness." 

The  brows  of  the  old  man  were  knit  with  a  savage  frenzy,  and  his 
eyes  diot  forth  a  more  burning  flame. 

'*  IVudi  fast,  is  my  doctrine— -truth  fkat  as  truth,  itself— which  i^ 
after  all,  but  an  idle  word  to  keep  us  &e  further  away  from  him  who 
is  truth.  The  blessing  of  Jehovah-Jireh  be  upon  thee!  Thou  hast  now 
heard,  my  son,  the  last  words  which  thou  ever  wilt  hear  from  the  lips 
of  him,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  vanity,  was  known  as  Sir  Banulph  de 
Brabum — for  more  than  two  generations  testifying  as  Ammadab  &nith, 
which  lengthened  years  have  changed  into  the  title  of  Aminadab  the 
Andent.    Go  and  speed." 

He  cast  his  staff  aside  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  ezdted  visits, 
who  fervently  returned  the  fervent  pressure.  Other  words  beside 
those  which  had  been  just  spoken  were  now  exchanged.  The  old  man 
sank  into  his  chair,  and  Manesty  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  hastily 
homeward. 
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FLIGHT  Xin. 

ll6vov  furatoXri  %lioQ  ioriv  Avairavvi^^, 

When  a  putuit  fittigcung  growi, 
A  change  is  equal  to  repose. 

(Trandation/or  the  Ccwutry  OtiuOenun,) 

The  modem  epicurean  never  exhibits  his  philosophy  in  a  better 
light  than  by  accommodating  himself  to  circum8tance&  Stoical 
as  a  toad  which  ''under  a  cold  stone,  days  and  nights  doth, 
thirty-one,"  endure  without  sunshine  or  sustenance,  his  passionless 
heart  readily  accepts  conditions  not  absolutely  revolting.  Before 
Lord  Buckhurst  had  reached  the  sleeping  stage  of  his  journey, 
he  had  accordingly  convinced  himseif  mat  a  man  who  has 
attained  his  grand  climacteric,  who  enjoys  a  doze  in  his  chair 
after  his  claret  more  than  the  most  spnghtlv  conversation,  and 
esteems  the  dinner-hour  the  pleasantest  of  the  twenty-four,  has 
only  to  covet,  for  the  partner  of  his  remaining  days,  a  lady-like, 
quiet,  well-informed  companion,  who  will  not  only  relieve  him 
fiom  all  cares  of  householding,  but  by  the  contribution  of  a 
handsome  fortune,  improve  its  quaUty. 

**  I  am  seldom  many  months  free  from  the  gout,"  mused  he  ; 
**  and  even  the  intervals  are  beginning  to  be  influenced  by  the 
progress  of  years  and  complication  of  infirmity.  If  hali  that 
Mauley  and  hb  wife  have  told  me  of  the  fidthfiu  attachment  of 
Gatty  Montresor  be  true,  I  have  only  to  thank  my  stars  which 
have  prevented  my  entangling  myself  elsewhere  in  the  interim 
of  our  coolness ;  for  at  my  age,  a  woman  fondly  devoted  to  me, 
with  seventy  or  eighty  uousand  pounds,  (for  she  got  twenty 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,)  is  a  better  thing  than  the  Venus  of 
Iraziteles  educated  by  Mrs.  Trimmer. — ^Poor  little  Apol ! — She 
was  Quite  right ! — She  could  not  have  given  me  a  more  judicious 
proot  of  regard  than  by  placing  it  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to 
my  early  predilections." 

On  this  point.  Lord  Buckhurst  did  not  decide  blindly. — 
Within  a  few  years  he  had  twice  seen  Miss  Montresor,  and 
noted  with  mortification  that  the  tranquil  years  of  her  well-spent 
life  had  left  fewer  traces  on  her  cheek  tnan  were  produced  by 
the  fluttering  of  the  rose-leaves  in  his  own  Sybarite  existence,  so 
carefully  guarded  round  from  the  vulgar  wear  and  tear  of  life.— 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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^  Tbe  gendeBum  of  course  replied,  that  he  would  apprise  her 
himself;  not  a  little  relieved  on  finding  that  the  awkwardness  of 
the  interview  would  be  partly  disrapated  by  takine  place  in  the 
open  air.  In  another  mmute  he  had  traversed  the  house,  and 
IMigwiDg  the  direction  pointed  out  to  him,  entered  the  neat 
gntfel-vmk  of  a  riirubbeiy  of  ever-greens,  to  which  the  decaying 
tints  of  a  few  deciduous  shrubs  imparted,  by  force  of  contrast, 
peculiar  sonsnesB»  Clumps  of  arbutus  and  rachsia,  defying  the 
pfugiesB  of  the  seasoti,  brightened  here  and  there  the  uniformity 
of  the  foliage,  while  the  firagrance  of  the  heliotropes  and 
niouAtte^  still  spared  by  the  m)st,  embalmed  the  sunny  atmo- 


A  sudden  turn  of  the  shrubbery  brought  Lord  Biiekhurst  so 
unezpeetedly  into  the  presence  of  its  liege  lady,  as  almost  to 
startle  fainu^ — His  nervousness  at  the  prospect  of  a  tete-^-tdte 
was,  however,  ^tuitous;  for  Miss  Montresor  was  inspecting  her 
gafdener  affizmg  labels  to  the  various  plants  of  a  dahlia-bed> 
set  apart  for  seedlings,  accompanied  by  a  staid,  middle-aged 
man,  iiilly  as  qualified  for  a  cnaperon  as  the  superioress  of  a 
Beghynage. — For  a  moment.  Lord  Buckhurst  was  not  quite 
certain  but  that  he  might  have  preferred  finding  her  alone ;  and 
he  vfas  conscious  of  a  slight  tremour  in  his  voice  while  address- 
ing to  his  once4oved  Gaity  a  plausible  account  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  pass  through  the  neighbourhood  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
he  was  making  widiout  inquiring  after  her  health* 

But  if  surprised  at  his  own  want  of  sel&possession,  he  was  fifty 
times  more  so  at  the  easy  and  hospitable  firankness  with  which 
he  was  immediately  welcomed  by  Miss  Montresor.  She  seemed 
ashamed  neither  of  her  gardemng  cloves,  her  strong  shoes,  nor 
her  quisEzical  companion;  nor  could  she  have  shewn  a  more 
cheenbl  spirit  in  invidng  her  unexpected  guest  to  accompany 
her  back  to  the  house,  if  he  had  been  the  most  indifferent  of 
the  neighbouring  squires*— It  was  cruelly  mortifying ! — ^Twice 
within  the  last  two  months,  instead  of  producing  the  heart- 
rendinj^  emotions  it  had  been  once  his  painful  province  to  call 
into  existence,  he  had  been  hailed  by  two  of  his  supposed  victims 
with  the  serene  deference  due  to  ttieir  srandfatner ! — All  this, 
he  felt  convinced,  was  as  the  gout  would  have  it ;  but  he  was 
beginning  also  to  think  it  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  too. 

Prepared  to  reassure,  as  he  had  found  it  ursent  to  do  at  one 
of  their  former  encounters,  the  sinking  spirits  of  poor  Gatty,  he 
bit  his  lips  for  rage  to  fhid  himself  civiUy  invited  to  the  luncheon- 
table,  and  calmly  interrogated  concerning  their  common  friends, 
the  Mauleys. — it  was  somethings  in  concealment  of  his  disgust, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  dined  with  the  Attorney-general  a 
&w  days  before ;  and  to  talk  fluently  of  the  children  of  Emma, 
as  resembling  her,  and  afibrding  a  mutual  subject  of  interest. 

As  he  alltraed  to  their  beauty,  a  slight  suflusion  certainly  tra^ 
versed  the  usuaUy  pale  cheeks  of  Miss  Montresor.    A  moment 
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later^  and  he  fancied  he  could  even  discern  an  auspicious  swim- 
ing  of  the  eyes  I 

**  The  natural  regret  of  a  woman  in  reverting  to  the  progeny 
of  a  contemporaiy,  and  contemplating  her  ovm  disconsolate  old 
age  r  mused  Lord  Buckurst    But  he  was  instantly  undeceived. 

'^  I  often  reflect,"  said  his  mild  hostess,  '^  what  ioy  it  would 
have  afforded  my  poor  father's  fiiends  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Clifton, 
could  they  have  hved  to  witness  Enmia's  domestic  happiness,  and 
the  realization  of  all  Dr.  Clifton's  prophecies  concerning  the 
professional  advancement  of  his  favounte  pupil.  He  always 
used  to  foretell,  if  you  remember,  that  Tom  Mauley  would  reach 
the  woolsack ! — ^It  is  true  the  Attorney-General  used  to  prophesy, 
in  his  turn,  that  his  old  master  would  die  a  Bishop." 

*^  And  so  he  would,  in  all  probability,  had  he  lived  a  few  years 

longer !"  interposed  her  grave  companion.     And  on  hayiifdmg  a 

glance  towards  Miss  Montresor,  Lord  Buckhurst  perceived  that 

'as  he  spoke,  a  rainbow  was  shining  through  her  glinunering 

tears ; — that  a  smile  had  brightened  her  gentle  countenance. 

It  was  very  strange.  Between  these  two  women  who  had 
loved  and  lost  him, — the  youne  B6guine  and  the  mature  spinster, 
— there  appeared  to  be  a  certam  affinity  of  mind  and  manners, 
as  though  the  character  of  the  one  had  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  other; — or  as  if  a  specific  idiosyncrasy  were  indispensable  to 
entertain  a  due  sense  ot  his  merits. 

**  It  was  unfortunately  impossible  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
both  these  devoted  creatures !"  was  his  secret  commentaiy. — 
<<Be  it  some  atonement  that  I  shall  render  poor  Gatty  the 
happiest  of  her  sex;  uniting  in  my  regard  for  her  the  tribute  so 
justly  due  to  both." 

Tne  conversation,  thanks  to  a  pretty  view  of  the  river  which 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  able  to  point  out  from  the  windows,  as 
enthusiastically  as  if  she  had  not  enlarged  upon  its  objects  ten 
thousand  times  before,  now  became  general ;  and  Lord  Buck- 
hurst was  charmed  to  perceive  that  five  and  twenty  years  spent 
in  the  countty,  had,  without  rusticizing  her  manners  or  appear* 
ance,  enlarged  the  experience  of  Gatty  in  rural  economy  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  world,  so  as  to  promise  a  charming 
mistress  to  Greyoke. — He  was  now  of  an  age  to  think  it  of  con- 
sequence that  his  wife  should  know  something  beyond  her 
skietch-books,  music-books,  or  any  other  books. — The  worst  of  it 
was,  that  Miss  Montresor  had  no  more  hesitation  in  talking 
about  his  place  than  though  it  had  been  the  seat  of  Lora 
Langley,  instead  of  that  of  the  lover  of  her  youth  I 

Her  questions,  however,  evinced  at  least  how  thoroughly  she 
was  acquainted,  agriculturally  and  horticultiurally,  with  mc  capa- 
bilities of  the  place.  In  those  long  solitary  years,  Greyoke  had 
evidently  been  the  frequent  subject  of  her  reveries  and  inquiries ; 
and  Lord  Buckhurst  felt  as  much  gratified  as  he  was  capable  of 
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feeling,  to  think  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  rewarding  such  un- 
exampled self-abnegation. 

To  his  still  greater  surprise,  moreover,  on  making  some 
allusion  to  his  recent  tour,  with  reference  to  a  newly-discovered 
Spa,  (tribes  of  which  are  beginning  to  start  up  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  like  mushrooms,  under  the  fertilizing  futnier  of  the 
gold  scattered  by  English  travellers,)  Miss  Montresor  appeared 
as  perfectly  apprised  of  his  route,  as  though  she  had  officiated  as 
his  courier  I 

*'  You  must  be  in  very  close  correspondence  with  our  friend 
Lady  Mauley?**  cried  he,  suffering  his  amazement  to  become 
apparent — "Yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  even  to  her  husband,  I 
never  indulged  in  much  detail  of  my  journey.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  never  bored  any  livingbeing  with  a  syllable  of  the  parti- 
culars of  my  autumn  on  the  Khine." 

"  That  you  may  not  suspect  me  of  witchcraft,**  observed  Miss 
M<mtresor,  with  a  gentle  smile, — "  I  may  as  well  avow  that  we 
have  other  mutuu  friends,  than  Emma  Mauley. — ^A  very  dear, 
— a  very  valued  correspondent  of  mine,  whom  you  saw  in  your 
journey  through  Flanders,  informed  me,  in  a  letter  I  lately  re- 
ceived from  her,  not  only  that  she  had  seen  you,  but  that  she 
had  heard  much  of  vour  proceedinffs  in  your  subsequent  tour.** 

"  Sister  Constanje  I** — ejaculated  Lord  Buckhurst,  scarcely 
knowine  whether  to  be  pleased  or  annoyed  at  this  discovery  of 
the  espionage  practised  upon  him;  or  of  the  probability  that 
Gattr  might  be  already  forewarned  of  the  generous  intentions  in 
her  mvour  of  the  lovely  fimatic ;  and  he  accordingly  diverted 
the  conversation  in  all  haste  to  the  agriculture  of  Anders,  the 
fertili^  of  the  Walloon  country,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Luzem- 
bouigeois;  who,  on  the  recent  visit  of  King  Leopold  to  St 
Hubert,  passed  public  resolutions  to  enter  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  and  preserving  wolves,  to  afford  sport  to 
his  majesty  I 

To  nis  ffreai  indignation,  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  who, 
from  his  smt  of  rustv  black,  he  had  decided  to  be  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  (his  deterential  deportment  towards  Miss  Montresor 
implying,  moreover,  that  the  living  was  a  poor  one,)  presumed 
to  nave  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  these  subjects ;  the  unparsonic 
opinion  of  a  fox-hunter,  as  regarded  the  preservation  of  wolves ; 
and  the  impertinent  opinion  of  a  landed  proprietor,  as  r^arded 
Walloon  farming.  In  his  reply,  Lord  Buckhurst  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  the  ironical  impertinence  which  used  formerly  to 
tincture  his  parliamentary  rejoinders.  It  was  only  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  aispleasure  of  the  future  Lady  Buckhurst,  that  he 
commanded  his  insolence. 

At  length,  however,  a  half-repressed  sarcasm  escaped  his  lips, 
which  so  clearly  marked  his  estimation  of  the  quality  and  calling 
of  the  man  he  was  addressing,  that  Miss  Montresor,  in  mercy  to 
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wood  fiom  Christmas^  that  n^  new  tenant  was  quite  welcome  to 
flend  down  a  few  articles  of  furniture  which  he  complained  of 
littfing  upon  his  hands,  oa  my  altering  my  original  intention  of 
gmng  up  the  house  at  Michaelmas.  I  thid^  myself  lucky, 
mdeed,  that  diey  have  encumbered  me  with  nothing  worse  than 
m  billitfd-table,  a  giand  piano,  and  a  wei^iing-machine  !" 

*<  Are  you  ^oing,  then,  to  quit  Alderwood  ?" — inquired  Lord 
BocUiurst,  with  some  surprise ;  **  after  making  it  so  comfortable, 
— after  adapting  it  so  thoroughly  to  your  habits  and  tastes?" 

liiss  Montresor  smiled;  and  one  of  those  peculiar  smiles 
whidi  look  as  if  they  ou^t  to  be  accompanied  by  a  blush. 
Nay,  Sir  Clifford  amiled,  too ;  and  they  glanced  at  each  other 
mcxom  the  billiard-table,  in  a  manner  tliat  plainly  implied,  ^had 
we  not  better  enlighten  the  mind  o£  this  unhappy  man,  who  is 
ahooting  so  completely  beside  the  mark  ?" 

But  nia  mind  was  already  enlightened  I  That  single  glance 
had  spoken  volumes  to  him, — ^volumes  equal  in  number  and 
infinmation  to  those  of  the  Ikicyclopaedia  Britannica  I — He  saw 
dU, — he  felt  all, — ^he  understood  aU  I — Gatty  was  about  to  re- 
transfer  herself  to  Montresor  Hall ! — ^The  cousin  in  the  rusty 
black  coat  was  a  single  man,  and  about  to  become  what  novelists 
call,  *'  die  happiest  of  men  ;^' — ^that  is,  he  was  about  to  many  a 
very  handscHne  fortune,  with  a  not  very  u^y  woman  appartam- 
ing  to  it  It  was  for  Am, — it  was  for  this  detestable  *^worthy 
baronet,"  that  the  misguided  litde  Bigvine  was  stripping  herself 
of  her  last  consolation, — her  fortune,  in  order  to  confirm  to  the 
antmnn  of  Gertrude  Montresor  the  happiness  denied  to  her 
blighted  spring ! 

**  I  was  m  hopes,"  observed  his  hostess,  in  a  hesitating  voice, 
^that,  as  you  had  seen  dear  Constanje  so  lately,  and  dear  Emma 
still  li^,  you  must  have  been  apprised  of ^" 

<<  I  was  not  aware  that  the  happy  event  was  likely  to  occur  so 
J»rtfy,^  equivocated  Lord  Buckhurst,  scarcely  knowing  where  to 
fix  his  eyes,  that  they  might  escape  the  sight  of  the  alligator 
MWiming  an  air  of  soch  insolent  independence,  **  But  since  I 
came  fi^  miles  out  of  my  way  only  to  offer  you  my  oongratular 
tiooB,  you  cannot  doubt  how  sinomly  I  rejoice  in  the  proqiects 
of  a  match,  at  once  so  satisfiictoiy  to  your  femily  feelings  and 
penonal  predilecticas." 

As  if  suddenly  relieved  firom  an  uneasy  apprehension.  Miss 
Montresor,  after  a  little  satisfactory  telegraphery  with  Sir  Clifford* 
now  r$alfy  invited  him  to  dine  at  Alderwcxxi,  instead  of  pursuing 
bis  way ;  and  lucky  was  it  for  Lord  Buckhursl^s  future  sense  <n 
his  own  dignity,  that  he  retained  sufficient  self-possession  to 
point  out  some  place,  a  hundred  miles  off,  at  which  he  stated 
nimself  to  be  under  theuigent  necessityof  arriving  at  day-break. 

'*I  so  made  my  airansements  at  stardn^  fiK>m  town,"  sud  he^ 
with  an  ineffi&ble  smile,  (resembling  the  shield  of  spun-sugar  with 
which  aUe  housekeepers  cover  the  acidities  of  a  tart,)— '<  as  to 


boyhood  are  seldom  wholly  rooted  out ;  and  too  often  had  Mon- 
tresor  Hall  been  made  the  object  of  his  truancica  irom  Dr.  Clif- 
ton's, to  admit  of  his  forgetting  a  single  turning  of  the  lane  or 
an  intervening  stile. — The  "  thirty  years"  to  which  he  had  mali- 
ciously alluded  by  way  of  taunt  to  tne  superannuated  bride,  had 
not  effaced  those  earlier  gravings  of  nature  I — 

Bells  were  now  rung,  hats  looked  for,  doors  opened,  leave 
taken,  and  the  two  middle-aged  men  set  forth  on  tneir  outward 
way  together,  with  mutual  sentiments,  such  as  might  have  better 
become  rivals  of  half  their  maturity :— the  one,  all  malignant 
jealousy, — the  other,  overbrimming  with  a  pity  akin, — not  to  love, 
— but  contempt ! — 

As  they  followed  the  windings  of  the  pretty  little  paddock, 
affording  a  shorter  cut  than  the  lane,  (to  one  who,  like  Sir  Clif- 
ford Montresor,  had  the  key  of  the  private  gates  in  his  pocket,) 
the  "  worthy  baronet "  began  to  cross-question  Lord  Buckhurst 
concerning  the  condition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  exiled  Bfe/uine, 

"  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  was  never  out  of  England  in  my 
life,"  said  he,  "  and  consequently  cannot  bring  home  to  my 
comprehension  tliese  convents,  which  are  no  convents;  and 
where  the  religious  habit  seems  only  a  pretext  for  assimiing  an 
independence,  unsuitable  to  the  ace  and  sex  of  the  party. — Wow 
much  happier  would  poor  ApoL  Hurst  have  been,  had  she  en- 
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joyed  her  fortune  in  a  rational  manner^  like  Gatty  for  instance. 
— Who  can  have  enjoyed  herself  in  a  more  reasonable  manner 
than  Gatty ! — Ever  smce  she  established  herself  at  Alderwood, 
five  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  her  &ther,  she  has  gone  where 
she  liked, — seen  whom  she  liked, — done  what  she  liked, — 
admired  and  respected  by  a  laree  circle  of  friends  and  acauaint- 
ance.  I  ought  to  know,  who  have  not  passed  a  day  of  all  that 
time,  without  seeing  her,  either  at  her  place  or  my  own, — though 
fiiith  1 1  was  beginnmg  to  despair  of  her  ever  consenting  to  spare 
us  both,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  walk  we  are  now 
takings  which,  though  pleasant  enough  in  a  glowing  autumnal 
sunset  like  this,  is  me  deuce  and  all  on  a  frosty  winter  night  I — 
But  perhaps,  (though  I  fancy  you  have  the  advantage  of  me  by 
a  year  or  two,)  you  are  not  subject  to  gout  ?" 

Lord  Buckhurst,  whose  varnished  boots  were  exhausting  them- 
selves in  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  robust  worthy, 
who  was  cavalierly  accoutred  in  shooting-shoes,  answered,  like 
Hotspur,  unwittingly,  **  he  knew  not  what — ^he  was,  or  he  was 
no€*  But  Sir  CuBbrd  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own 
hi^ipiness  to  re<|uire  encouragement  to  proceed 

**  I  verily  beheve,"  said  he,  '^  our  courtship  would  have  con- 
tinued with  the  continuity  and  straightforwardness  of  a  Dutch 
canal,  till  we  rested  side  by  side  in  the  family-vault  under  yonder 
spire,  had  not  poor  dear  ApoL  Hurst  —  (whose  mother,  you 
know,  was  the  sister  and  co-heiress  of  mine,  and  to  whom  I  am 
next  of  kin) — ^insisted  upon  bestowing  in  her  life-time  u{x>n 
Gatty,  the  property  she  naturally  intended  should  become  mine 
at  her  death ; — so  as  to  leave  my  cousin  no  excuse,  she  wrote  us 
word,  for  keeping  me  out  of  my  fortune  by  further  delay. — Her 
letters,  in  short,  proved  the  means  of  satisfying  dearest  Gat^, 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  accept  the  happiness  provided  for  her  by 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  the  position  so  honourably  filled  afore- 
time by  her  own  mother.  Thus  shall  I  be  indebted  to  my  two 
revered  kinswomen,  for  the  happiness  of  my  friture  life  1 — ^Admit^ 
therefore,  that  I  have  good  ngnt  to  be  in  perfect  conceit  with 
the  sex  T— 

^  Do  not  let  me  take  you  a  step  out  of  your  way.  Your  road, 
I  know,  lies  through  the  water  meadows," — said  Ix>rd  Buckhurst, 
as  they  now  reached  the  brickfields  and  straggling  palinss  with 
decaying  elder-berries  dropping  over  them  from  the  half«4eaflesB 
trees,  which  constituted  the  mean  suburb  of  the  litde  town. — 

**  Thank  you — ^thank  you ! — At  this  time  of  the  year,  they 
are  too  wet  ibr  a  gouty  man. — No,  no !— I  will  see  you  safe  into 
your  carriage.** 

And  so  resolutely  did  he  push  on  by  the  side  of  the  enraged 
Buckhurst,  that  they  soon  obtained  sight  of  the  '*  Montresor 
Arms," — ^before  which,  not  a  symptom  of  a  travellingHcanriaae 
was  to  be  seen  I — The  posters  were  clearly  safe  in  their  stalu^ 
the  carriage  in  the  coachhouse. 
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^Whert  is  HennixigB? — ^My  hones  dKreeth/^  if  yoa  please  T — 
cried  his  lordshro  to  the  ^ivaiten,  who  flew  to  the  door,  all 
alacri^,  on  pereeiYmg  Sir  Clifford. 

^  Hones,  my  lord  P' — stammeied  the  man. — 

**  Horses,  and  my  bill,  immediately." — 

^Yoar  loidship  doesn't  sleep  here,  then  ?^-Hlemfliided  die 
waiter. — **  Mr.  Henmnfls  was  werry  particlar  in  seeing  your 
lordship's  sheets  pat  to  uie  fire,  afi)re  he  stepped  outT' 

<<Stei^  OM^f— reiterated  the  discomfited  Bockhnnt,^ 
mattering  to  himself  like  a  celebrated  cardinal,  of  one  of  our 
royal  highnesses — '^  que$to  pur  i  vn  prmcipe  wn  pooo  nUerroya^ 
two!'' 

**  Understanding  your  lordship  did  not  return  to  dinner,  mj 
lord,  Mr.  Hennings  is  ffone  with  master  and  missos  to  widt  the 
luins,*' — added  the  waiter,  desisting  from  his  system  of  iDlein>- 
gaticxh 

^  Three  miles  off  P — cried  Sir  ClifiiHrd,  lanehing — *^  and  no 
dinner  ordered  fiv  yoa  I — ^You  have  dearly  omy  to  oome  home 
with  me  to  the  hail. — When  your  man  returns,  he  can  bring 
round  the  carriage  ready  packed, — ^i^  indeed,  in  qpite  of  die 
well-aired  sheets,  yoa  are  under  the  necesmty  of  starting  to- 
niffhtl"— 

To  his  infinite  mortification,  the  defisated  Rinaldo^  unprovided 
with  fiirther  excuses, — ^was  now  compelled  to  aooompany  the 
rusty  black  coat  and  shooting-shoes  to  Montresor  Hall;  and, 
moreover,  to  discern,  an  aniving  there,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
slovenly  aspect  of  the  master,  the  establishment  of  the  old  place 
was  mounted  on  a  fiur  more  solid  scale  than  that  of  Gireyoke  I-* 
His  unexpected  amval,  five  minutes  before  dinner,  prodnced 
not  the  smallest  discomposure,  nay,  the  dressing-room  of  his 
host,  into  which  he  was  shewn  to  wash  his  hand^  vrinle  a  fire 
was  lighting  in  another  for  his  use,  was  set  forth  with  a  degree 
of  luxurious  comfi>rt,  which  he  had  hitherto  fimcied  peculiar  to 
gentlemen  whose  boots  and  manners  were  as  poliaoed  as  his 
own. — 

'^  Yonder  suite  of  rooms,"  said  Sir  Clifibrd,  pointing  to  a 
ooRidor,  as  they  ascended  the  great  staircase  together, — **  wNe 
Gatty's,  when  a  ^rL  On  coining  to  the  estate,  I  would  never 
have  so  much  as  the  fold  of  a  curtain  altered; — though  litde  did 
I  suspect  she  would  ever  again  preside  as  a  mistress  ovar  this 
happy  house.  Sacred  have  they  been  to  me,  and  sacred  shall 
they  remain  I — ^The  persons  who  fitted  up  the  drawing-room 
suite  I  shewed  you  just  now,  and  which  you  are  gradous  enough 
to  pronounce  in  perfect  taste,  are  finismng  her  rooms  yonder  m 
the  southern  wing,  so  that  nothing  need  be  invaded  hereabouts. 
— ^It  is  my  pride  to  know  that  she  will  find  all  as  she  left  it; 
except,  inoeed,  what  it  would  have  been  painfiil  to  her  to  aee 
again  in  their  fi>rmer  condition, — the  apartments  inhabited  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Montresor.^ — 
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Had  the  pulse  of  Lard  Bnckirant  been  Ut  at  tbat  BKiiiieiit, 
Ike  hcaltjwoakL  pfobably  htne  decided  diat  he  vnm  getting 
into  a  higja  fever,  and  was  by  no  means  fit  to  trayel ! — ^Bnt  the 
ezoellent  dinnar  and  wine^  shortly  aftenraids  set  before  him, 
leeonctled  him  to  his  dpstinies  more  than  he  had  supposed  pos- 
flUe;  though  Sir  CHffoid  had  the  ill  giace  to  observe  once  or 
twiee  in  tb  ooune  of  it,  ''we  had  better  have  remained  at 
Alderwood,  and  eaten  our  mutton  with  Gatty." — 

But  Jjord  Badkhurst  at  all  times  prefened  venison  to  nmtton, 
even  when  swaUow«d  Mb^-^te  with  a  ''worthy  baranet;"  and 
from  his  foimer  eiq^erienee  of  the  cellar  of  Lady  Bacfael  Law* 
ranee,  and  other  smsle  or  semi-single  ladies,  had  derived  no 
preiudice  in  fitvour  of  their  meniu 

Still,  it  was  a  trying  thing  to  sit  in  that  dining-room,  the 
hospitalities  of  which  he  had  so  often  shared  as  a  boy,  and  had 
so  ul  requited  as  a  man ;  and  contem^dato  the  same  old  family- 
portraits, — ^the  admiral  of  Elizabeth's  time,  in  his  coat  of  mail, — 
the  judge  of  William's,  in  his  flowing  peruke, — and  as  many 
"worthy  baronets"  of  the  house  of  Montresor,  as  Elneller,  Gervas, 
SeyiMild%  and  Hoppner,  conld  supply  to  perpetnate  the  hatohet 
het  of  the  fiunily; — a  cdlection  which  Howwdson,  in  the 
exnbemice  of  boyish  impertinence,  had  formedy  called  the 
"  «^r«cnltund  meeting  of  the  If  ontiesan  T — 

Tiiere  they  still  hung,  gazing  at  him, — unchanged  and  un- 
chapgeable,— except  that  the  gilded  flames  were  a  little  the 
dingier  for  time,  and  the  oaken  ones  a  litde  the  bdahter  for 
Fiendi  varnish ; — and  in  the  emotion  of  his  feelings,  the  Baron 
of  Greyoke  oonld  have  feneied  that  diie  stordy  noses  of  the 
hatohet-feoed  ancestors  asamned  something  of  an  upward  carve 
as  they  gaaed  upon  him;  nay,  there  was  an  old  Holbeinsy  head 
IB  an  angle,  whose  green  eyes,  he  was  almost  certain,  ^inunered 
with  imwd  lanefator  1 — 

In  spite  of  &  soothing  of  the  delicate  daret  and  crean^ 
Madeira,  flowing  fiK»m  their  vrarm  bed  of  sand,  he  was  becoming 
hamUy  nervous! — The  square  head  of  Sir  GliffiMd  seemed 
mdnaily  to  trsnsform  itself  into  the  Poloniua-like  poll  of  old 
Sr  Heniy ;  and  the  fece  of  the  silvery-haired  Lady  Montresor, 
(stem  as  a  Lady  Macbeth  who  has  hera  snowed  upon)  tofill  the 
yacant  space  opposite,  like  the  spectrum  of  the  mnrdeied 
Bssifoo; — and  ^lo  1  he  sat  there  among  these  horriUe  renunis- 
cesKses  of  the  past,  till  his  knees  knod^ed  together  under  the 
dining-taUel — 

Never  was  sound  of  codi-crow  half  so  welcome  to  a  besprighted 
man,  as  the  gmdng  of  his  cairiage-wheels  on  the  gravel,  to  poor 
Lord  Boddiurstl — ^He  had  risen,  many  a  time  and  oft,  fixxn  the 
lime  punch-bevrildered  taUe  of  the  "  Ciown  and  Sceptre,*'  at 
Greenvrich,  without  half  so  perplexing  a  dizsinesB  in  his  head, 
as  that  which  rendered  inarticulate  his  adieus  and  thanks  to  his 
supercessor  fa  the  affections  of  the  gentle  Gatty ; — and  when. 
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The  keeper  relates  the  catastrophe  of  a  fayourite  pomter  he 
has  been  obliged  to  shoot,  because  bitten  by  a  strange  dog  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  The  head  coachman  has  to  deplore 
a  succession  of  casualties  in  the  stable  so  numerous  as  to  excite 
a  belief  that  lameness  must  be  contagious. — ^The  housekeeper 
enlaiges  so  emphatically  on  her  labours,  as  to  imply  that  she  nas 
the  greatest  difficulQr  in  preyenting  the  furniture  from  being 
deyoured  by  moths  and  the  pictures  by  rats. — According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  butler,  pipes  of  wine  and  hogsheads  of  ale  appear 
to  eyaporate  in  the  cellar ; — ^and  all  and  each  haye  claims  to 
make  in  their  seyeral  departments, — for  costly  objects  or  priyi* 
l^es  they  haye  hitherto  done  yeiy  well  without,  but  cannot  dis- 
pense with  a  fortnight  longer  I —    * 

Lord  Buckhurst,  when  thus  persecuted,  thought  of  his  little 
kingdom  in  Halkin-street,  so  well  regulated  by  xlennings  as  his. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  sighed  heayily ;  and  when  the  steward 
made  his  appearance  with  miserable  detaik  of  tenants  in  arrears, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  executor's  accounts  of  the  defunct  year, 
in  the  shape  of  Christmas  bills,  his  lordship  felt  that  these  doleful 
documents  would  haye  been  more  appropriately  tied  up  with 
black  ribbons  than  with  red  tape. — 

All  this  was  an  inyasion  of  his  personal  comfort  which  the 
discomfited  man  resented  as  an  injuiy. — A  wife  would  haye 
warded  off  at  least  a  portion  of  these  domestic  cares.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  be  molested  by  a  prosy  housekeeper,  with  sug- 
gestions for  new  hanging  the  drawing-rooms,  or  haying  the 
yellow  damask  scoured; — and  as  to  her  account  of  requiring 
nf^  or  sixty  pounds'-worth  of  house-linen,  instead  of  agreeing 
with  the  steward  that  the  demand  was  exorbitant,  he  turned  his 
eyes  reproachfully  towards  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, by  Opie  and  Genras,  as  if  to  reproach  them  that  there 
no  longer  existed  a  Mrs.  Howardson,  to  take  care  that  Greyoke 
was  proyided  with  damask  I— 

''  I  used  to  consider  women  as  a  mere  excrescence  of  the 
human  race,  intended  by  Proyidence  solely  to  secure  its  per- 
petuation !"  mused  the  peeyish  man  of  a  certain  age,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  the  dreary  library  into  the  solitary  saloon,  and 
from  the  solitary  saloon  back  again  into  the  oreary  library. 
"  But  I  now  perceiye  that  the  purpose  of  their  being  is  more 
comprehensiye. — No  establishment  can  be  kept  in  order  without 
the  prying,  petty,  circumstantial  interference  of  woman's  triyial 
nature  I — fre  were  created  for  nobler  things.  fFe  were  not  in* 
tended  by  Proyidence  to  be  troubled  wiUi  examining  in  what 

rrtion  ot  our  household  belongings  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt — 
suppose  I  shall  be  haying  the  mistress  of  the  Greyoke  schools 
pestermg  me,  by  and  by,  to  examine  the  children's  samplers  and 
near  them  catechized  I' ~ 

And,  lo  I  by  some  mysterious  association  of  ideas,  his  thoughts 
bepm  to  stray  towards  Montresor  Hall,  the  newly-fumiwed 
suite  of  rooms,  and  faultless  distribution  of  the  establishment ; 
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and,  if  the  tra A  moet  be  tM,  he  had  aheadj  bmm  t»  nrnwidrr 
the  feUow  is  the  shooting^flhoea  a  hiqppier  nuin  than  ha  had  asf 
patience  with  any  worthy  baioiiet  eactant  fbr  fiadmg  himad£ — 

'^  After  all,"  cried  he,  ia  a  fit  of  peeviahDees  amMBKiatxiry 
perliape  of  a  ftying  gout, — '^  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do^  who 
Da»  neither  wife  dot  fenuly  to  create  thoae  fecrifiooa  iofeeresli 
aroond  him,  whidft  one  wekemea  merely  aa  a  dboiee  of  e^ 
compered  with  ittter  iacdatioii, — ^ia  to  stick  to  die  pfaices  where 
the  wires  and  fiaBultes  of  odber  men  aie  more  aocesaiUe  than  in 
the  cooBtrj.  Why  loiter  here,  to  listen  to  the  cawing  of  my 
own  rooks  and  watdi  the  rising  of  my  own  nnst ;  when  a  few 
hours  will  eonvey  me  where  I  need  not  ride  halfm^-doaen  miks 
in  search  of  a  morning  visit,  or  compel  myself  to  dialo^raent  in 
sndi  weather,  fioaa  my  own  bed  mad  coaafortSy  meiel^  diat  I 
may  sometiams  eat  mjmmp  and  6Al  in  company  with  my  Idow- 
creataresr — 

To  London  accordingly  he  went ; — and  as  it  happened  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  partiament,  his  coontiy  neishfaooxs 
of  comae  attribnted  the  movement  to  his  duties  in  the  Hoase  of 
Lords. — 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  he  waa  almost  tempted  to  make  dM 

fretext  earnest,  and  try  to  interest  himself  in  politicsL — ^But 
ame,  like  every  other  female,  chooses  to  be  wooed  ere  she  is 
won ;  and  his  lordship  disooveied,  on  attempting  t»  asome  the 
high  pofiition  he  had  occi^Med  and  des^ted  five  years  before, 
tlukt  be  was  snperaeded  as  absent  without  leave.  A  powerfel 
effort  would,  of  conrae,  have  reinstated  him  in  the  envied  poat ; 
but  a  powerful  effort  was  neither  for  bis  years  nor  inclination& — 
Far  easi^  to  sit  by  with  a  snpercilioua  aor  of  superiority,  than  to 
prove  it  by  exertion. — 

On  his  arrival  in  town,  sufficiently  disgusted  by  his  miarhances^ 
as  a  suitor,,  to  renounce  all  present  intention  of  matrimony,  and 


sufficiently  sick  of  his  solitary  country  house  to  find  the  stur 
cackle  of  St.  James's-atreet  highly  exciting  L<»d  Bockhurst  to<^ 
to  a  club  life  again^  as  though  he  had  been  just  gaaetted  into  die 
Guards  I — But  the  species  of  existence  which,  five-and-twenty 
years  before,  he  had  voted  the  perfection  of  independence,  he  b^an 
to  find  less  charming,  after  enjoying  the  command  of  an  excel- 
lent establishment  ofnis  own. — ^At  a  dub, — a  small  firf  of  umted 
alligators  is  almost  aa  trouUesooie  as  a  fiill-grown  one  elsewhere. 
— At  a  club,  a  man  is  subjected,  as  re^araa  temperature  and 
diet,  to  the  caprices  of  the  majority.  His  lordship  accordingly 
began  to  find  it  pleaaanter  in  the  intervals  of  engagements  to  hu 
firiends,  to  dine  at  home  with  two  or  three  of  hia  ngfUes;  in  pre- 
ference to  the  beao-window,  where,  though  no  longer  so  lynx- 
eyed  as  in  former  days,  he  had  caught  the  jounff  mesotbeis 
laughin^^  on  the  sly,  at  two  or  three  of  his  besthiepntcd  stories ! — 
Judieiooaly  deciding  that  even  the  best  date  were  no  kmger 
what  they  uaed  to  b^ — ^be  eoauHderably  increased  the  measore 
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of  Ub  fopohniy^  tx  a  time,  by  addng  the  hoooiur,  fsvouTy  cht 
pleaaue  of  peoiJe's  company  to  dinner,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
pfecisdyy — we  only  boor  of  the  twenty-four  for  a  man  who 
yaloea  the  regard  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  to  invite  them  into  his 


^iPaatei  vauB  wiel  et  la  mouches  vaus  mangennur  says  the 
proverb.  Lord  Buckhurst  made  himself  fish,  soup,  and  pdih^  and 
the  flies  of  the  ereat  world  found  him  capital  eating. — ^For  some 
jeaiB  past,  whife  his  suecessiye  courtships  were  going  on,  his 
mvoorwith  the  beam  mmde  had  been  declining. — ^But  it  was 
woadcrfiilly  revivified  \xs  this  sprinkling  of  champagne  and 
davei;  ana  for  a  time,  he  was  kept  in  good  humour  virith  him- 
self and  the  world,  by  the  consequence  he  derived  firom  accession 
to  a  throne  at  the  head  of  his  own  table. — 

By  degrees  the  possessicm  of  authority  exercised  its  usual  be- 
despotification  on  his  disposition. — He  became  a  tyrant  C.  G., 
or  by  the  g;race  of  his  cook,  taking  it  as  a  personal  ofience  if  any 
one  presumed  to  think  his  claret  a  few  years  too  old, — ^his  port 
a  few  years  too  new ;— ^r  differed  firom  him  too  loudly  in  the 
oopper-gilt  politics  of  the  day. — ^The  more  acquiescent  of  his 
guests  were  invited  oftenest;  and  those  who  laughed  longest 
at  his  jokes  (which  were  getting  as  much  too  old  as  his  daret) 
were  mvited  every  day.  Before  the  season  was  over.  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  surrounaed  himself  with  a  circle  of  toadies. 

Now,  in  former  daya^  toadies  consisted  <^  poor  relations,  led 
captains,  aspiring  chaplains,  with  a  sprinkling  of  men  of  humble 
birth  but  good  condition,  tuft-hunters,  ambitious  to  be  seen  ad- 
hering to  the  skirts  of  a  lord.  In  the  present,  toadies  of  a  higher 
nade  are  to  be  had  for  asking — L  e.,  to  dinner ; — fiishionable 
bachelors,  better  pleased  with  any  kind  of  pleasant  party  than 
with  their  club,  especially  at  the  dead  season  of  the  year ; — men 
of  letters,  satisfied  toextend  their  connexion  in  the  world  by  the 
acquaintance  of  fashionable  bachelors; — and  members  of  parlia- 
ment, always  rumbling,  like  hand-barrows,  in  search  of  custom  on 
the  London  pavement. — Such  men  form  themselves  as  readily 
into  a  circle  round  a  determined  and  systematic  dinner-giver,  as 
Prussian  soldiers  into  a  square,  at  the  word  of  command ;  and 
though  among  people  of  credit  open  toadyism  is  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  (men  pocket-picking,  an  unavowed  but  consistent 
deference  towards  the  opinions,  habits,  and  eccentricities  of  the 
host,  ends  by  confiirming^  him,  in  his  eccentricities,  habits,  and 
o{Hni<ms,  and  the  toadies  in  their  abasement. 

One  day,  when  the  attorney-general  was  tempted  by  an  often- 
repeated  invitation  to  join  tfa«  coterie  of  his  quondlam  fiiend, 
(little  suspectins  that  this  invitation  was  repeated  so  often  €fnly 
beouise  Lord  Buckhurst's  obedient  humble  servant.  Colonel 
Sticktoem  of  the  Guards,  had  a  cause  that  required  his  Honour's 
fe(vouiable  interpretation,)  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  how  little 
the  Sherbet  of  a  society  whieh  he  had  heard  praised  as  of  ex- 
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?ui8ite  flavour,  wag  relieved  by  the  gratefiil  acid  of  jdeaaantrj. — 
^he  mawkishneas  of  mere  iced  susar  and  water  dimisted  him. 
The  party  was  shaped  as  in  a  moiud. — ^The  guests  affected  a  aet 
of  opinions, — ^whicn  were  those  of  Lord  Buckhurst; — a  code  of 
tastes, — ^which  were  those  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  No  dog  baiked 
when  Sir  Oracle  oped  his  lips ;  and  when  he  closed  them  again, 
the  dirty  dogs  barked  only  in  echo. 

It  is  true.  Lord  Buckhurst  was  a  clever  specious  talker,  and 
entitled  to  a  certain  measure  of  applause.  But  Mauley,  whoae 
shrewd  yet  solid  understanding  was  kept  bright.and  shining^  by 
constant  activity,  like  a  vessel  scoured  for  oaily  use,  perceived 
in  a  moment  that  the  mind  of  his  contemporary  was  becomiog 
dusty  and  cobwebbed,  like  some  curious  antique  or  piece  of 
China,  placed  on  a  bracket  for  ornament,  and  too  precious  to  be 
attackea  by  the  spider-bnisher.  His  faculties  were  on  the  de» 
cline, — ^his  wit  was  degenerating, — spindled  like  the  plants  of 
the  old  greenhouse  at  Greyoke  for  want  of  due  ciccuIiEUion  of 
light  and  air. 

The  forcible  arguments  and  decided  views  of  the  man  of  sense 
were  as  completely  out  of  place  among  the  Buckhurstians  as  if  a 
framnent  of  Stonehenge  nad  been  suddenly  stuck  up  among 
their  plombidres  and  spun  sugar  temples.     Unversed  in 

*'  The  science  not  vnwise,  to  trifle  well/' 

Mauley  could  no  more  execute  the  feat  accomplished  by  the 
others,  as  by  Saladin  in  the  tent  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  of  deavmg  a 
cushion  stuffed  with  feathers,  than  the  pagans  around  him  could 
make  a  single  blow  of  the  battle-axe  of  Truth  cut  deep  into  the 
heart  of  an  argument. 

"Poor  Buddiurst! — ^how  sadly  he  ages!** — ^mused  the  pro- 
fessional man,  as  he  drove  homewards,  firom  the  fashioi^ble 
snu^eiy  in  May  Fair  (whose  rental  scarcely  e(|ualled  the  salary 
of  its  cook)  to  his  roomy,  comfortable  mansion  in  Russell  Square, 
where  his  children  had  been  bom  to  him,  and  where  an 
escutcheon  which  his  own  abilities  and  industry  had  ennobled, 
would  one  day  hang  in  achievement,  bearing  a  profession  of  fiuth 
in  that  better  world,  wherein  he  realfy  put  his  trust 

"  'Tis  very  strange  I — He  gets  positively  heavy  after  a  little 
wine ; — ^while  I  am  all  the  memer  for  a  cheerful  glass.  Yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  year  between  us ; — ^though  now  that  Tcxn  is 
entered  at  Oxrord,  and  Emmy  presented,  the  less  said  about  age, 
perhaps,  the  better ! — Why,  there  is  his  old  flame.  Lady  Mon^^ 
tresor,  grown  quite  young  again,  since  her  mairiaze  I— Emma 
declares  that  in  the  family  diamonds  t'other  day  at  Court,  Gatty 
looked  an  elegant  and  pretty  woman.  One  reason,  I  think,  why 
Buckhurst  wears  less  well  than  the  rest  of  us,  is  his  early  ex- 

r)sure  to  hot  rooms  and  excesses  of  every  kind.     Another  also, 
suspect,  is  his  struggle  after  the  juvenile. — Since  the  man  who 
was  grey  at  thirty  has  become  black  again  at  fifty,  it  requires  no 
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neat  stretch  of  malice  to  determine  that  he  dyes  his  hair^^and 
dyed  hair  aoes  a  man's  fauce  more  than  twen^  nts  of  the  gout  I — 
Nature  mi&xstands  so  much  better  than  we  do  how  to  shade 
and  modulate  her  tints,  that  all  is  in  harmony,  however  we  may 
quarrel  with  the  details. — Yes !  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Lord  Buckhuist  makes  himself  ten  yean  older  by  the  minuteness 
of  his  getting  up  V* 

Hennioffs  could  have  enli^hteiied  the  simple  though  acute 
lawyer,  sull  further  concermng  the  artificialities  of  the  said 
rguvenescence. — Thanks  to  the  gossipry  of  that  well-bom  valet, 
Cie  Beaosset,  the  world  has  been  informed  of  the  oisanic  ten- 
derness of  a  head  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  for  cast- 
iron, — ^L  e.,  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  so  choice  in 
the  matter  of  hats,  that  he  would  only  wear  them  lined  with 
satin,  and  slightly  wadded.  By  De  Beausset-Hennings'  ac- 
count, most  of  Lord  Buckhurst^s  garments  were  "  slightly  wadded." 
— He  was  (nowing  particular  about  a  thousand  trifles  hitherto 
unheeded.  £^ven  according  to  his  own,  not  a  shoemaker  or 
bootmaker  extant  understood  his  foot  Stockings  and  flannel 
waistcoats  were  no  longer  what  they  used  to  be.  As  to  coats, — 
but  why  enter  into  the  fractiousness  of  an  epicurean  of  a  certain 
age,  flatting  over — not  the  rumpling  of  the  rose-leaf, — ^but  its 
decay  I — 

Nor  were  people  more  fortunate  in  pleasing  him  than  things. — 
Now  that  he  had  given  up  the  rush  and  throng  of  ball-rooms,  or 
more  coirectly,  now  that  ne  found  himself  thrust  aside  in  them 
into  a  comer,  like  a  piece  of  useless  and  troublesome  furniture, 
nothing  offended  him  more  than  when  some  civil  woman,  ad- 
dicted to  cramming  her  rooms  with  lords,  whether  they  liked  it 
or  no,  molested  him  widi  cards  of  invitation*  Lixe  Lady 
Rachel's  letters  of  old,  he  left  such  missives  unanswered,  or  flung 
them  with  indignation  into  the  fire. 

**  For  what  cud  they  take  him,  to  suppose  that  he  was  going  to 
add  to  the  sudorific  system  of  their  mora  ?" — And  the  toadies  of 
course  echoed — **  for  what  did  they  take  him  T — 

Aware  ^t  it  had  been  impertinently  whispered  in  the  world, 
(first,  by  the  Langley  set,  who  owed  him  a  grudse  with  interest, 
so  many  years  had  the  account  been  standing,;  that  his  matri- 
monial overtures  had  been  many  a  time  and  often  defeated,  he 
took  up  a  tone  not  very  uncommon  among  bachelor  lords  be- 
tween tne  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighty-five,  of  regarding  every  in- 
vitation as  so  much  bird-lime  for  his  capture  I  Poor  purblind  old 
owl ! — ^he  chose  to  be  on  his  guard  agamst  the  nets  set  for  gold* 
finches  and  larks ! — 

This  air  of  supercilious  self-defence  sat  oddly  enough  upon  a 
man  who  might  nave  been  a  grandfiither.  However,  the  youoff 
Honourables  who  found  his  table  a  convenience,  affected  to  rqgard 
him  as  a  very  dangerous  man ; — pretending  to  be  sadly  afiraid  of 
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curious  juncture  of  its  roads  where  "  people"  sit  in  their  phaetotih 
to  swallow  the  dust  raised  by  "people"  on  horseback^ — and 
**  people"  on  horseback  love  to  entangle  themselves  among  the 
wheels  of  phaetons,  so  as  to  form  an  exclusive  nucleus  of  fashion 
distinct  from  other  "  people."  For  to  "  dine  with  Buckhurst" 
was  as  much  one  of  the  indispensabilities  of  the  season  as  to  sup 
or  whitebait  with  those  other  lords,  who  do  the  honours  of  Lon- 
don to  the  Comedie  Franqaise  and  corps-de-ballet 

"  Qui  de  son  age  n'a  pas  Tesprit, 
De  SOD  age  a  tout  le  malheur/' 

sang  Voltaire ;  and  the  man  of  the  century  certainly  shewed 
himself  possessor  of  *'  Vesprit  de  son  age^*^  in  preferring  salines 
and  good  claret  to  the  vagaries  in  which  other  elderly  gentle- 
men are  seen  to  indulge — of  capering  at  Almack's,  or  going  it  in 
Leicestershire,  when  they  ought  to  be  holding  the  leading- 
strings  of  their  grandchildren — in  betaking  himself  to  an  easy 
Brougham,  in  place  of  a  rash  cabriolet — and  avoiding  turtle  and 
venison  more  than  three  days  in  the  week.  But  unluckily,  he 
had  espoused  at  thirty  so  many  of  the  quiet  easy  selfishnesses  of 
fifty,  that  the  age  he  now  attained  possessed  few  pleasures  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  novelty.  As  others  at  years  of  discretion  are 
sometimes  hla^e  by  the  sensualities  of  life,  the  egoist  of  half  a 
century's  experience  was  almost  satiated  with  its  comforts. 

He  was  suddenly  reminded,  however,  (and  by  a  pang,)  of  a 
hitherto  imtasted  pleasure.     As  the  fu'st  qualm  of  conscience 
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leadies  a  man  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  virtue,  on  finding 
that  the  reputation  of  an  Amphytrion  costs  as  dear  as  other 
usurped  reputations,  and  that  a  man  with  seven  thousand  a  year 
cannot  emulate  the  dinners  of  Tarbolton  House  without  exceed- 
ing his  means  by  as  much  as  they  are  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
Doke  of  Tarbolton, — ^he  said  unto  himself-—'*  What  a  much 

fleasanter  life  I  used  to  lead  when  I  lived  within  my  income ! — 
fothing  would  be  easier  than  to  make  up  the  money  for  which 
that  beast  Cognovit  {)ropo6e8  a  mortgage  on  Greyoke,  by  living 
abroad  and  economizing  for  a  year  or  two.  Lord  Harry  assures 
me  I  might  do  all  I  am  doing  here  at  Paris — ^ay,  and  more — ^for  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year ;  which  would  enable  me  to  lay 
by  three  thousand,  to  clear  off  incumbrances. — ^I  could  let  this 
house  fi>r  four  or  five  hundred  a  year, — ^which  would  be  so  much 
gained;  and  though  I  should  not  choose,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  let  my  fiunily  place,  going  abroad  would  afford  a  fidr 
excuse  for  paying  off  the  establishment  at  Greyoke, — a  clear 

Ein  of  some  hundreds  per  annum.  The  lodge  people,  who 
ve  been  there  these  thirty  years,  might  be  trusted  to  reside  in 
the  house, — ^and  one  of  the  tenants  to  live  at  the  lodge  and  look 
to  the  gate.  As  to  the  head-gardener,  he  might  pay  himself  by 
&nning  the  gardens,  and  I  could  let  off  the  park,  up  to  the 
lawn  to  Hugster,  of  the  home-fium; — all  which  would  save  me 
a  w<»ld  of  boredom,  and  put  thousands  into  my  pocket — ^For 
my  own  part,  I  should  not  care  if  I  never  set  foot  in  the  place 
again,  for  the  air  decidedly  disagrees  with  me.  I  never  spend 
a  week  there  without  gout,  or  threatening  of  gout — The  dry  air 
of  Paris  would  be  the  very  thing  for  mel— Decidedly  I  will  try 
Paris.**— 

And  to  Paris,  accordingly,  he  went,  with  the  view  of  '*  pull- 
ing in," — at  the  moment  ms  English  friends  were  getting  up 
their  horses  fix>m  grass,  and  looking  out  for  blockheads,  with 
halls  and  castles  in  hunting  counties,  hospitably  disposed* — A 
source  of  economy  on  which  he  had  not  reckoned,  presented 
itself  soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Hennings,  though  the  pearl  of 
the  valetocracy  in  his  day,  was  also  eetting  into  years ;  and  as 
nature  reasserts  itself,  in  old  age,  equalTy  with  master  and  man,  the 
**  old-gentlemanly  vice"  told  in  his  case  by  indignation  at  the 
curtaibient  of  his  perquisites.  It  did  not,  by  any  means,  suit  his 
book  to  go  abroad  and  economize.  Moreover,  ne  could  not  do 
without  nis  port  wine,  or  sacrifice  his  strong  ale  and  strong 
Cheshire.  The  thin  potations  and  small  profits  of  France  dis- 
agreed with  his  years  and  constitution;  and  he  accordingly 
wed  permission  of  His  Majesty,  to  send  in  his  resignation. 

For  a  moment.  Lord  Buckhurst  was  indignant  at  what  he 
considered  an  act  of  Use  MajestL  Heimings  had  become  as  easy 
to  him  as  an  old  glove.  Hennings  understood  the  symptoms  of 
his  gout  Hennings  knew  by  looking  at  them  whether  his 
clothes  would  fit     Hennings  could  instruct  the  laundress  in  the 
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quantity  of  starch  he  liked  in  his  linen.     Henninn  was,  in  shoft, 
as  essential  to  lum  as  Macmahon  to  Geoige  the  fourth. 

But  then,  for  all  this,  he  was  highly  paid ; — end  what  was 
high  in  Eneland,  was  monstrous  in  France. — Lord  Hairy  assured 
him  that  the  most  accomplished  Talet  in  Paris^even  if  unitiii^ 
the  functions  of  maiire  dlMel,  (a  prodirious  economy,)  would 
not  cost  him  half  the  exorbitances  of  Uennings. — fjn  second 
thoughts,  therefore,  he  did  as  other  monarchs  do, — accorded 
permission  to  his  premier  to  retire  into  the  tranquillities  of 
private  Ufe,  and  eat  his  own  Cheshire  under  his  own  elm. 

Mr.  Hennings,  accordingly,  set  up  an  Hotel  at  Brighton,  and 
Lord  Buckhurst  set  up  another  Loni  of  the  Bed-chamber — ^Mr. 
Hennings  admitting  tnat  a  lady  who  had  hitherto  passed  for  his 
wife  by  the  left-hand,  was  his  wife  by  the  riffht,  and  eveiy  way 
qualified  to  assume  the  control  of  the  Buckhurst  arms ;  while 
Liord  Buckhurst  soon  discovered  that  the  individual  whom  he  had 
always  defined  to  his  firiends  as  his  ^'  right  hand,"  had  &ithfuUy 
discbai^^ed  the  duty  of  a  right  hand, — ^by  helping  himael£ — 

But  if  his  lordship  eot  rid  of  his  esquire  of  the  body,  by  es- 
tablishing himself  in  the  French  capital,  he  had  by  no  means 
got  rid  of  his  toadies  I — More  than  one  of  them  found  it  well 
worth  while  to  cross  the  channel,  and  set  up  his  staff  within 
reach  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare ;  where  the  economizing  Amphy- 
trion  had  hung  his  cremaUUere  in  a  style  that  passed  for  splendid. 
— After  all,  it  was  just  as  easy  to  laugh  at  his  dull  jokes,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  as  on  those  of  the  Thames. — 

Nor  was  Lord  Buckhiuvt  sorry  to  find  that  two  or  three 
grampuses  had  followed  his  convoy.  He  understood  hu  own 
business  too  well  not  to  be  able  to  afiix  precisely  the  distance  at 
which  he  chose  them  to  remain,  and  found  it  comfortable  enough 
to  surround  himself  with  his  habitual  atmosphere. 

Though  supple  of  nature  at  the  age  when  most  natores  are 
supple,  he  had  now  taken  the  form  and  pressure  of  his  owd 
fancies  and  inclinations  too  long  not  to  find  difficulty  in  re- 
covering sufficient  elasticity  to  conform  to  the  exigenaes  of  a 
foreign  country ;  for  Lord  Buckhurst  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  be  unaware  that  to  live  in  Paris  on  the  same  level 
of  society  he  had  occupied  in  London,  he  must  cull  la  flewr  Jot 
of  the  Parisian  world,  rather  than  consort  with  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  his  countrymen ;  and  before  the  winter  was  over,  accor- 
dingly, he  had  paid  his  toll  of  entrance  into  good  society  by 
losing  a  sufficient  sum  at  whist,  and  exacting  fiom  his  chtf  tfate 
invention  of  a  flat  to  which  his  name  could  be  assigned  in  the 
archives  of  gastronomic  science — ^^Lez  Canetoru  h  la  Buekhurti^ 
were  at  least  as  deserving  immortalization  as  **  k  poukt  i  la 
Demidoffi^  and  as  coming  events  are  sometimes  too  slight  to 
cast  their  shadows  before,  it  was  impossible  for  his  lordship  to 
conjecture  that  the  dish  of  his  devising  would  marmitonize  ten 
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yean  afterwards  into  ''  Canetom  h  la  Boueowrse.^ — Car  vaild 
eamme  an  ecrit  Fhuioire/ — 

One  of  the  fint  foreign  vexations  of  the  noble  expatriated^ 
arose  from  the  discovery  that,  reversing  the  customs  of  St. 
James's-street,  the  elderly  man  of  ton  in  Paris  is  expected  to 
play  the  rani,  the  boy  dissipateur,  the  shrewd  and  calculating 
man  of  the  world. — ^But,  not  even  to  accomplish  the  bad  name 
of  a  Richelieu  or  a  Lauzun,  would  he  have  hazarded  the  '<  brief 
fienzy"  of  a  steeple-chase  or  any  other  frenzy  which  the  andabk 
MudewTM  who  exhibit  in  an  avaniscene  for  the  extinction  of 
Mademoiselle  Dumil&tre  the  ruins  of  those  graces  whose  matu- 
rity adorned  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette. — It  was  much  too 
iiihgning  for  a  man  who  had  kept  himself  under  a  glass-case  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  set  about  playing  the  boy. — 

On  this  account,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  revolving  year 
foond  Lord  Buckhurst  disposed  to  think  that  the  charm  of  raris 
as  a  residence, — u  €.,  the  charm  of  unaocountability  and  irrespon- 
sibility,-— of  a  perpetual  lounge  in  a  camerapobscura  reflecting  an 
infinity  of  pleasant  objects, — was  marvellously  over-rated. — He 
was  tmmorally  certain  tnat  he  could  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  lounge, 
quite  as  pleasantly  in  the  parish  of  St  James,  as  in  either  that 
oif  St  Honor6  or  of  St  Thomas  d'Aquin. — 

But  by  the  time  the  first  quarter  of  his  second  year  was  ac- 
complished, that  is,  bv  the  tune  he  had  balanced  his  account 
with  his  London  banker,  he  was  quite  as  certain  that  Paris  was 
the  very  best  and  very  pleasantest  abiding  place  in  the  world  I — 
Instead  of  laying  by  tmee  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  according  to  his  intentions,  he  found  that  he  had  actually 
economized  tluee  thousand  six  hundred  I — 

Moreover,  there  was  the  delightful  prospect  before  him, — the 
pleasant  occupation  for  the  coming  year, — that,  by  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  of  his  maUre  d'kdtelf  and  denying 
himself  a  few  little  costly  irregularities,  he  mi^ht  manage  to 
screw  up  his  savings  to  a  sum  of  four  thousand,  hmiting  his  ex- 
penditure to  three/ — Thie  would  be  doing  something  worth 
talking  o£  He  should  like  to  know  what  Cognovit  would  say  to 
that! — ^Why,  in  another  year,  his  estate  would  be  wholly  unen- 
cumbered.— Nay,  a  residence  of  a  few  years  lonoer  on  the  Con- 
tinent, (more  particularly  if  he  pushed  on  to  Italy,  a  country  so 
much  cheaper  than  France,)  would  enable  him  to  add  the  long- 
coveted  wing  to  Greyoke,  which  was  to  overtop  the  insolence 
of  the  stuccoed  portico. — ^The  additional  wing  might  at  some 
future  moment  encourage  him  to  reside  at  home. 

And  so  Lord  Buckhurst  rubbed  his  hands,  (which  were  now 
growing  a  leetle  thin  and  yellow,)  as  he  projected  for  his  latter 
years  this  new  triun^h  over  the  alligator ! — 


X^,  witmn, — 

'fc„.                        '■  Of  this  choice  retreat,  during  the  cold  weather,  every  comer 

9--<                            *  is  carpeted ;  though  prepared  to  re-encounter  with  the  freshness 

^'^i                '       ■     I  of  parquets,  the  reviving  fervours  of  summer  heat — The  doors 

L_                         '     '  are  guarded  from  sound  by  patent  hinges,  and  from  air  by  bour- 

»^  J  relets  of  velvet.— All  is  still  and  stagnant — The  bien-itre  o{  eyery 

^3  sense  and  every  nerve  is  cautiously  provided  for. — The  cellar  is 

^  ^  cool  as  the  heart  of  the  proprietor ;  the  only  draught  of  air  per- 

!  ceptible  in  the  whole  house  being  up  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen. 
And  what  a  kitchen  1 — The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

{  might  borrow  hints  from  the  administration  of  iu  details, — the 

J  caloric  of  its  stoves, — the  decompositions  effected  by  its  casse- 

'  roks  .' — There  they  hang, — those  glittering  casseroles,  from  alpha 

I    ■  to  omega — "  small   by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less." — There 

I  they  glow, — those  eiqiiisite  furnaces  susceptible  of  as  delicate  a 

J    ,  modulation   as   the   chromatic  scale  under  the  vocalization  of 

'  Persiani ! — The  chcf-de-cuisine  exhibits  the  well-bred  gravity  of 

'  a  professor  of  some  university;  while  the  troitsse-poukU  flutter 

I  about,  white,  active,  and  aiTial  as  the  zephyrs  of  a  ballet,  pre- 
pared for  their  premier  pa*. — 

;  In  the  apartments  of  the  hotel,  all  is  equally  calculated  for  the 
promotion  of  persona!  enjoyment     The  lights  are  bo  placed  as 

I  to  fall  with  subdued  radiance, — or,  like  the  wit  of  true  philosophy, 

j  to  enlighten  without  dazzling; — the  seats  so  distributed  as  to 

I  evade  draughts  of  air  and  the  unauthorized  observation  of  unpri- 
vilceed  eves. — The  readinc-chairs  were  calculated  for  a  reoose 
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as  inefiUe  as  that  of  the  Ddhai  Lama ;  the  oonches  aie  as  if 
the  fingen  of  OUivioa's  self  had  tickkd  up  their  mattresses  of 
€rmy  and  saperstratom  of  eider; — ^while  the  fnUows  are  soft  as 
die  head  of  a  fiwhionabk  garde'dm<orp$^  or  the  heut  of  his 


In  the  centre  of  this  downy  nest,  abided  of  late  the  shrivelled 
maimoset  its  msster ; — ^  old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  unezcitafale 
entimils;" — a  Falstaff,  wumu  wit  and  obesity — a  Locnlhis,  wdmu 
die  capability  of  ddectation. — ^The  hf^tB,  so  cardolW  diade^ 
brought  no  f^udness  to  his  q>irits ;— the  snooness  so  dabontelv 
framed  and  j^azed,  yielded  no  sense  of  ooauKxrt  to  lus  shaMered 
satme.  Lord  Bncfchoist,  at  sixty,  resembled  the  little  artificial 
garden  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  whose  chief  growth  consists  in 
oraamental  rodLs^ — and  in  whose  dittering  sands  flowers  are 
sta^  to  blosBom  ibr  a  day,  then  wither  in  rootless  banmness 
wost  evermore. 

Peevish  in  mind,  as  meagre  in  body,  his  qpirit  was  embittered 
by  flDutnist,  and  lis  firame  paxalysed  by  inacdon.  His  smiles 
was  a  mere  grimace;  and  the  milk  of  numan  tindnfaw  within 
him  soured  to  verjuice. 

Till  noon,  all  was  kept  as  still  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourcomae,  by 
his  attendant  skvei^  as  in  the  tomb  of  the  CapoletSi — that 


"  the  bGnd  mole 

Hend  not  s  fiiotfUl ;  -^ 

far  till  noon,  the  Saltan  sle^ — ^Bat  at  the  eleventh  stroke  of 
twelve,  entmd  La  Brie  with  a  cup  of  ehoeeiat  de  Modi,  to 
fcrilitate  the  swaUowinff  which,  a  siwle  one  of  the  hearf  silkeB 
curtains  was  slowly  wi&drawn,  lest  the  too  sudden  admswion  of 
a  (^bring  light,  should  overpower  the  weak  nerves  of  the  valetn^* 
dinarian.  Once  a  week,  the  cup  of  chocolate  was  jprefaoed  br 
die  restoradve  of  a  moderately  warm  bath  in  the  adjoining  sous 
dm  baauj  with  a  few  heifas  or  a  bottle  of  Jean  Marie  Farina's 
soperiadve^  thrown  into  it.  After  the  prokigae  of  the  bath  or 
cnp  of  chocolate,  came  Act  L  (rf  the  U>iliet,^via.,  the  &mr£agt 
of  the  scan^  lodes  eamishing  that  still  striking  head,  and  the 
cnsooncement  of  a  nurred  symar  in  winter,— -or  in  snmsarr,  a 
wiauiier  of  chintr*.^ 

^^nen  next  the  eortain  drew  ud,  the  levte  was  cnmssencin^ 
-—The  dressinMoom  contained  the  fiivourite  dentist,— the  pet 
suigeon,— or  die  camplatMoni,  a  broken-down  marquis  of  the 
most  ancient  section  of  the  andem  rfgimtt  who  made  it  Us  pro- 
vince to  hunt  out  all  sorts  of  novelties  ^*  paw  ce  chit  Bomrtmrm;^ 
to  know,  like  iine-ear,  by  laying  his  head  to  the  earth,  whan  the 
fiist  heads  of  amrsgns  were  aprontiiig;  when  the  rich  truflk 
anriving  per  Lamtte  and  CSaillard's  d&gemee$  firoos  the  sweet 
oontb. 

The  fiist  case  of  ortolans,— the  fint  spit  of  beccafieri,— the  first 
baricet  of  oysters  firom  Mnrfaoes,— toe   first  green  figs  firom 
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every  eartlily  enjoyment  against  its  cost,  that  pleasure  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination  in  the  fonn  of  ao  many  parts  of  coin  of 
the  realm,  so  many  parts  of  headache  or  nausea,  and  so  many  of 
the  volatile  essence  of  delight. — As  if  the  man  who,  through  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  form  of  beauty,  took  measure  of  the 
^cleton  and  viscera  within,  were  cajpable  of  demiog  pleasure 
from  its  exquisite  harmony  of  proportion  I — 

For  a  time.  Lord  Buck  burst  contented  himself  with  exercising 
this  cautious  sobriety  on  hb  own  behalf.  A  luxurious  table  and 
charming  loge  tTavani  scene  at  the  Opera,  were  at  the  service  of 
his  friends,  howbeit  /te  might  choose  to  dine  on  a  consomme,  or 
ft  riz  au  hit,  and  prolong  his  siesta  till  midnight. — But  by 
degrees,  he  became  di^usted  at  supplying  pleasures  for  tite 

Eates  of  other  people.  His  dinners  became  more  frugal,  and 
avaJit  scene  dwindled  to  a  stall.  If  his  friends  prized  his 
society,  he  said,  they  would  not  esteem  it  the  less  that  hecatombs 
no  longer  smoked  upon  his  board! 

The  friends,  however,  (being  precisely  such  friends  as  one 
expects  to  find  arrayed  in  the  coats  of  Blin,  and  et  ceteras  of 
Staub,)  chose  to  discern  a  wide  difference  between  a  hecatomb 
and  a  single  portion  of  iperlans  frits  and  epigramme  dagneau  ; 
and  as  to  escorting  s  man  to  his  carriage  after  the  opera,  who 
neither  supped  at  the  Cafe  de  Faris,  nor  so  much  as  adjourned 
toTortoni's,  fora  sorbet  a  fananas,  kjeunevalaitpaslacltondelle; 
— -lo  waste  any  part  of  their  pleasant  mornings  upon  a  fretful 
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coDtradictoiy  old  man,  whose  jokes  were  all  kUUrire  andewne^  and 
whose  earnest  was  the  diaxy  of  his  apothecary,  was  fiur  too  great 
a  self-sacrifice  in  that  brilliant  capital,  the  sands  of  whose  hour- 
glass are  of  Ophyrian  gold. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  had 
taken  such  marvellous  care  to  secure  himself  against  ncnse  and 
molestation,  be^an,  in  the  sequel,  to  find  isolation  and  quiet  a 
source  of  irritation.  When  he  heard  a  piece  of  stale  news,  he 
srew  angry  that  he  had  not  heard  it  before.  His  soul  waxed 
drowsy  within  him.  His  unincidental  life  depressed  him.  The 
nerves  and  appetites  deprived  of  the  pabulum  on  which  nature 
intended  them  to  exercise  their  powers,  seemed  to  prey  upon 
themselves; — ^for  the  dolce  far  nienie  is  often  more  exhausting 
tiian  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Hypochondriadsm  now  laid  its  iron  grasp  upon  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  sickly  epicurean. — He  began  to  see  only  moats  in 
the  sunbeam, — to  feel  only  rheumatism  in  the  shade, — to  appre- 
hend sleep  as  a  source  of  nightmare, — ^wakefulness  as  a  foretaste 
of  purgatory. — By  day  or  nj^ht,  not  a  pleasant  thought  in  his 
mind  to  keep  him  comrany  P-The  Bdling  off  of  his  circle  since 
the  curtailment  of  his  oills  of  fare,  plainly  proved  that  the  pro- 
verbial fiiithlessness  of  worldly  friends  is  ndelity  itself  compared 
with  the  fickleness  of  worlmv  acquaintance. — The  Mesdemoi- 
selles  M^lanies,  who  occasionally  honoured  him  with  a  visit,  were 
sore  to  inform  him  it  was  on  their  way  to  Nourtier's  to  purchase 
silks,  or  Fossin's,  to  look  for  a  new  bracelet — Even  the  poor, — 
the  veiy  poor  marquis,  ceased  to  make  his  daily  appearance  with 
the  dentist  and  apothecary,  after  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  a  rich 
American,  who  readily  adopted  a  toady  whose  begging-letters 
were  sealed  with  a  coronet ;  the  ex-British  being  now-a-days  the 
same  coronetiverous  savages  which  the  Great  British  were  a 
century  aga 

Crampcxi  by  the  disuse  of  his  members,  reliant  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  nculties  of  others  till  his  own  had  become  incapacitated, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  though  no  longer  capable  of  amusing  himself,  had 
not  spirit  to  purchase  the  power  of  entertainment  of  other  people. 
He  hated  to  drive  out  in  his  comfortable  carriaae,  and  see  the 
huge  active  mass  of  a  joyous  population  indulmng  in  nnmean* 
inff  hilari^ ;  for  the  windows  o£  his  soul,  like  Uiose  of  an  old- 
&diioned  casement,  were  paned  with  lead. 

One  day,  having  proceeded  to  Vacher's  to  ascertain  by  per- 
sonal trial  whether  a  new  form  of  fauieuil  it  la  VolUdreweTe 
easier  to  sit  in  than  the  one  wherein  he  enjoyed  his  daily  dose, 
be  was  annoyed  by  hearing  orders  given  by  a  gendeman  and 
lady  whose  badss  were  towards  him,  in  French  which  might 
have  raised  the  philological  philosopher  by  whom  those  chairs 
were  invented,  fi^m  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon,  to  reprehend, 
and  in  a  tone  whose  cheerfulness  was  wormwood  to  hioL — ^The 
vulgar  jocularity  of  John  BulUsm,  in  all  its  maumdae  odeur  of  roast 
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so  much  solicitude  at)out  tbe  joUj  gentlemiin  Her  busbano,  one 
might  have  returned  the  complimeDt.  And  lo  ]  tbe  disgust  he 
experienced  on  the  occasion  brought  on  his  fifty-seventn  fit  of 
the  gout. — While  ettll  encradlcd  aod  embedded  in  flannel,  he 
vas  informed  one  day,  by  La  Brie,  that  an  English  lady  and 
centleman  who  had  called  repeatedly  at  tbe  hotel,  during  his 
indisposition,  being  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Paris,  insisted  on 
seeing  him,  "  danciens  amis,  ^  milord,  qui  voulaient  lux  procurer 
une  surprise  agriable." 

While  my  lord  was  protesting  against  being  agreeably  sur- 
prised,  satisfied  that  the  old  friends  consisted  ot  his  former  love 
and  her  husband,  his  Ariadne  and  her  Bacchus, — a  gabble  of 
voices  very  unusual  in  his  carefully-modulated  establishment, 
reached  his  ear ;  the  clatter  of  feminine  expostulation  tar  louder 
than  he  could  possibly  suppose  to  issue  from  even  the  present 
expansion  of  form  of  I^y  Montresor, — 

"  What  manner  of  woman  is  this?" — was  rising  to  his  lips, 
when  the  door  of  his  dressing-room  was  flung  open,  and  in 
stalked  a  gaunt,  hard-featured  female,  introducing  a  young  man 
of  graceful  figure  and  deportment,  who  vainly  attempted  to  pre-  ■ 
vent  the  intrusion  she  was  perpetrating. 

"  Sly  dear  Lord  Buckhurst,"  cried  the  now  reedy  pipe  of 
poor  old  Lady  Hachel,  as  she  pushed  her  way  towards  the  gouty 
chair,  "  I  would  not  hear  of  Captain  Mauley  leaving  Farie  with- 
out making  your  acquaintance  !" — 

"  Your  ladyship  does  me   too   much  honour,"   &ltered  the 
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withered  man  in  the  flannel  dre88ing-gown« — **  But  yon  most 
perceife  my  utter  inabili^  to  receive  vintore  in  my  present 
Goetnme  and  state  of  health.     LsiBnel  recamiyuez  eMedameJ* 

The  lady,  liowever,  would  not  be  shewn  out — The  lady  had 
ptomised  Lord  and  Lady  Mauley,  on  quitdng  England,  that  if 
ahe  met  their  handsome  son  Frederick  in  Paris,  she  would  pre* 
sent  him  to  their  old  friend  Lord  Buckhurst ;  and  after  many 
yain  attempts,  the  case  was  now  becomii^  so  desperate,  that  sm 
would  no  longer  be  denied. — 

^  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,''  die  resumed, — **  and  shall  be 
anxious  to  give  many  of  your  old  friends  in  England  an  account 
of  your  health,  and  of  the  establishment  of  which  they  have 
heard  such  wonders:— or  rather,  of  which  we  all  infer  such 
wonders,  once  it  induces  you  to  expatriate  yourself  so 
atnngelyr — 

The  yaletudinarian  seemed  reaolyed  to  take  refuge  aeainst 
this  T(duble  attack  in  silence,  like  a  tortoise  within  its  sheU ;  for 
not  a  word  did  he  utter  in  reply. — 

^'Yonr  servants  told  us  you  were  ill?" — continued  Lady 
BacheL  '^  But  what  of  that? — At  your  age,  people  are  pre- 
pared for  ailment  and  infirmity. — As  to  the  costume,  for  which 
you  apologize,  at  your  age  one  does  not  emect  to  see  a  beau." — 

Captain  Mauley  interrupted  an  iqx>strophe,  under  which,  from 
tfrieyous  starts  and  wincings,  he  condnded  Lord  Buddiuist  to 
be  suffering  mare  than  tcom  twinges  of  the  gout,  to  express  his 
T^rets  at  having  disturbed  his  lorddiip  whife  si^erinff  from  in- 
disposition.— He  was  charged,  he  said,  with  a  thousand  messa^ 
fnm  his  fiither  and  mother,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  their  married 
daughter,  the  present  Lady  Langley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Greyoke. — His  &ther,  indeed^  was  particulariy  anxious  to  hear  of 
die  wellGve  of  his  old  friend — *^  though  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  added 
the  young  man,  with  a  smile, — **  the  duties  of  the  woolsack  leave 
him  little  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  such  pleasant  recollections 
as  those  he  appears  to  attach  to  the  name  or  Buckhurst  Yet,  I 
can  assure  you,"  he  continued,  finding  it  impossible  to  elidt  a 
word  of  encouragement, — **  that  since  he  hf»  become  a  grand- 
fiither.  Lord  Mauley  appears  to  have  grown  ten  years  younger  I 
— ^Wlule  staying  with  my  elder  brother  Hubert  and  Lady  Louiaa 
Mauley,  last  year,  he  enioyed  several  long  days  vrith  the  nounds ; 
and  on  the  first  day's  pheasantHshooting,  was  one  of  four  guns 
that  bagffed  a  hundred  and  ten  brace  I" — 

But  mat  Lord  Buckhurst  slightly  elevated  his  brows  and 
shoulders,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  not  a  syllable  of  all 
these  filial  vauntings  reached  his  ears. — 

**  Well,  my  dear  lord,^4md  what  do  you  thiok  of  this  ox  ieet 
two  edition  of  ^our  old  fiiend  ?" — cried  Lady  Rachel,  indimant 
at  his  persevermg  silence.  **  The  Mauleys  hftve  got  five  of  them, 
— (me  handsomer  than  the  other ; — only  that  this  one  being  your 
godson,  ought  to  interest  you  most! — For  sMy  part,  I  am  con* 


CUow,  aadpeerish,  does  sot  surptiBe  those  wno  ubvc  uu  recui- 
ition  of  Frederick  HowBrdsoni  Sir  John  Honejfield,  wheo 
he  returned  to  England  last  year,  told  us  he  had  met  yoa  under 
repair,  at  Wiesbaden,  or  Kiseingen,  or  some  other  German  For- 
taine  de  Jawomce,  and  tliat  you  reminded  him  of  the  old  crazr 
houses  me  used  sometimes  to  see  in  Lord  Eldon'a  time,  whicn 
hod  been  fifty  years  in  Chancery,  having  survived  all  those  vhoee 
business  it  was  to  brush  off  tne  cobwebs.  Poor  HtHieyfield ! 
Since  then  he  has  died  the  death  of  the  hon  vivant — apoplexy ! 
But  at  least  he  enjoyed  himself  in  his  time,  which  ia  more  than 
you  appear  to  do  f" 

Captain  Mauley,  perceiving  from  a  certun  hysena-like  expre^ 
fflon  m  the  keen  eyes  of  the  sick  man,  that  he  was  becoming 
ferocious  under  this  rattling  fire,  gently  reminded  Lady  Rachel 
that  ber  remue  was  in  wailing. 

"  No  matter — no  matter  r  cried  she.  "  My  old  fiiend  is 
breaking  bo  fast,  that  I  may  never  see  him  again.  I  niay  as  well 
say  out  my  say,  therefore,  while  I  am  about  it !" 

Lord  Buckborst  shivered  from  head  to  foot  at  the  mere  threat. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,"  said  she,  speaking  louder  wad 
louder,  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  deafiiess  irhich  rendered 
him  dmnb, — "  that  poor  old  Greyed  is  goii^  full  gallop  to  rack 
and  ruin.  The  pictures  are  epoiling  from  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  roof;  and  the  park  has  been  let  to  such  wretched  tenants 
that  the  nettles  overtop  the  timber ! — You  don't  care,  I  know. — 
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Tea  will  never  set  eyes  on  the  old  place  again;  and,  like  most 
men,  abhor  the  very  name  of  yom*  heir*at-law  I — But  for  whom, 
then,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  you  skinning  your  flints  ? — It  is  well 
known  you  don't  spend  a  thud  of  your  mcome ;  and  as  no  one 
cares  a  rush  for  yoti,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  you 
care  not  a  rush  for  anybody,  we  none  of  us  can  forbear  wonaer- 

IDff.  

Xford  Buckhurst  now  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  so  firightfiii 
an  expression  of  countenance,  that  Captain  Mauley  insisted  upon 
withdrawing  Lady  Rachel  firom  the  room ;  and  the  true  sardonic 
laugh  greeted  his  ears  as  he  conducted  her  down  stairs. 

Before  the  pet  apothecary,  who  was  instantly  sent  for  by  La 
Brie,  could  arnve,  his  lordship's  paroxysms  were  tremendous.-^ 
The  apothecary  attributed  his  patient  s  sudden  seizure  to  gout 
thrown  into  the  system;  the  valet,  to  a  coUre  rentree.  The 
invasion  of  the  Goths  had,  in  fact,  driven  him  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

The  poor  shattered  frame  of  the  epicurean  was  immediately 
exposed  without  mercy  to  douches  and  depletion.  But  there 
remained  no  stamina  for  the  struggle ;  and  before  Captain  Mauley 
quitted  Paris,  he  received  a  biUet  defaire  past,  appropriately  edged 
with  black,  acquainting  him  that  tne  funeral  canooi  of  Fredenck 
Lord  Buckhurst  would  move  from  the  Hotel  de  Bourcourse  to 
the  Cimetidre  de  Montmartre,  the  following  day,  at  eleven  of  the 
clock!  It  was  all  up  with  Cock  Robin.  As  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  nis  father's  old  friend.  Captain  Mauley 
accepted  the  lugubrious  invitation ;  and  having  passed  under  the 
costly  black  draperies  appended  by  the  Pampes  Funibres  to  the 
fiifade  of  the  mansion,  was  struck  by  perceiving  how  vast  a  pro- 
portion of  the  other  hanein^  and  ornaments  of  that  hgou,  of  a 
palace  had  been  removed  durm^  the  last  illness  of  the  pro|>rietor. 
The  seals  of  the  juge  de  paix,  it  is  true,  were  upon  a  variety  of 
cabinets  and  caskets ; — ^but  all  the  choice  moveables  had 
peared! — 

Still  more  to  his  amazement,  Captain  Mauley  found  himself 
the  only  gentleman  mourner  at  the  funeral  I  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  Bretancourt  contenting  himself  with  sending  in  his 
place,  the  carriage  and  chasseur  of  his  new  Yankee  patron. — 

The  dentist  attended  in  person,  havins  a  claim  against  the 
estate  of  the  deceased, — and  La  Brie  was  in  the  train,  as  black  as 
Hamlet  in  his  suit  of  sables. — ^But  the  spectacle  was  all  the  better 
conducted  for  having  only  professional  attendants,  who  were  well 
up  in  their  parts,  and  to  whom  all  came  easy.  It  was,  in  fiict,  a 
remarkably  pleasant  funeral  The  refreshments  handed  round 
were  from  Tortoni's ;  and  as  the  only  living  beiuff  who  cared 
for  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime— ([a  poodle  presentea  by  La  Brie 
to  his  washerwoman,  to  whom  it  instantly  attached  itself — )  had 
already  found  a  happier  home,  there  was  not  a  single  drawback 
on  the  hilarity  of  the  enfranchised  establishment — 


r.- 
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jump  at  a  loan,  nould  tnoke  a  steady  wife  or  not;  but  in  thoae  sort  of 
sudden  surprises  a  man  does  not  take  all  the  bearings  at  a  glance,  an<l  the 
appearance  of  things  fitting  the  traiu  of  mind  in  which  he  had  arrived, 
Jonathan  thought  the  anticipated  offer  must  have  been  understood, 
and  therefore  he  might  jump  on  to  the  next  step  on  the  other  side  of 
it.  Accordingly,  the  impassioned  hatter  bounded  lo  the  side  of  his 
dear,  and  seizing  the  fiiir  hand  containing  the  pencil,  carried  it  to  his 
lips  with  such  force  and  fervour,  as  to  send  the  pointed  pencil  up  his 
nosel  A  violent  fit  of  sneezing  ensued,  which  gave  the  ladies  a  chance 
of  jumping  at  their  conclusions  also. 

Now,  we  believe  if  there  is  one  thing  that  a  high-spirited,  eon- 
nubi ally-inch ned  woman,  hates  more  than  another,  it  is  a  "  slow 
coach,"  and  Amelia  Moneybt^s  had  certainly  had  her  troubles  with 
her  hatter.  Whether  what  she  had  done  had  been  all  on  the  square 
or  not,  is  immaterial — a  girl  is  not  to  be  kept  hanging  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  suspense,  like  a  pair  of  old  trowsers  on  a  slop-shop  peg ;  and 
having  had  the  chance  of  "  throwing  Jonathan  over,"  as  it  is  classi- 
cally caUed,  she  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  any  more 
tlian  she  now  could  the  satisfaction  of  making  an  exhibition  of  him,  now 
that  he  bowed  submissively  to  her  yoke.  Accordingly,  she  let  him 
sneeze  and  splutter  all  over  her  fair  hand,  and  very  fair  and  white  it 
was,  with  the  most  elegant  little  taper  fingers,  and  delicately  fonncd 
nails,  and  then  blurt  out  something  about  love,  and  putting  his  private 
mark  upon  her,  just  as  if  she  were  a  consignment  of  hats,  aixl  how 
eternally  he  was  obliged  to  her  for  anticipating  his  "  invoice,"  and 
how  sincerely  he  lioped  the  nap  of  their  happiness  might  never  be 
lidering  all  the  people 
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that  were  present;  but  women  don't  always  know  when  they've  had 
enough  of  a  thing,  and  having  suffered  rather  severely  in  the  victual- 
ling department  from  the  effect  of  Jonathan's  over-cautious  procrasti- 
nation, they  thought  they  might  as  well  bite  him  pretty  smartly  at 
parting.  However,  there's  an  end  of  all  things— -offers  included;  and 
having  let  Jonathan  run  himself  out  of  wind,  (no  difficult  matter  for  a 
pursy,  free-living  hatter,)  Mrs.  Moneybags  most  maliciously  beckoned 
him  into  the  next  room,  and  introduced  him  to  a  little  podgy,  porcu- 
pine-headed, harvest-moon-faced  man,  squatted  in  an  arm-chair,  suck- 
ing the  contents  of  the  **  Morning  Advertiser^ — ^introduced  him,  we 
say,  as  her  son-in-law  elect.  Nay,  more;  she  closed  the  door,  and 
left  them  together,  like  the  two  Kilkenny  cats,  to  eat  each  other  up  at 
their  leisure. 

Jonathan  stared  like  one  possessed;  at  last  a  sudden  recollection 
came  to  his  assistance.  It  was  Belasco  Brown,  the  builder,  whom  he 
had  often  seen  on  the  box  of  Bromley  Bob's  **  pair  'oss  coach,"  going 
up  as  he  was  coming  down;  and  whom  Bob,  with  the  loquacity  of  the 
brotherhood,  had  frequently  jerked  his  elbow  at,  and  pointed  out  as 
**  the  gemman  wot  was  a  courtin'  of  a  girl  down  at  Chiselhurst,"  and 
poor  deluded  Jonathan  had  even  felt  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  buffer, 
on  the  '*  fellow-feeling  making  us  wondrous  kind"  principle.  Poor 
deluded  Jonathan,  we  say!  He  never  laid  "  that"  and  "  that"  together 
so  quick  before;  but  having  spliced  the  ideas  he  very  soon  determined 
what  to  do.  And  reader,  what  do  you  think  it  was?  Stick  Belasco 
in  the  gizzard?  Stuff  the  paper  down  his  throat?  Slugs  in  a  saw- 
pit?  Pistols  and  coffee  for  two?  Oh,  no!  That  he'd  go  home  and  cry  I 
Magnanimous  Jonathan!  One  withering  glance  he  cast  at  little  bacon- 
faced  Belasco,  and  then  bolted  towards  the  door;  but,  oh,  perfidious 
woman-kind,  Mrs.  Moneybags  had  locked  it!  And  worse  still,  Amelia 
was  on  her  knees  outside,  looking  through  the  key-hole!  Whisk 
Jonathan  flew  round  the  little  room  like  an  exasperated  lion  in  his 
*den,  and  the  day  being  hot,  and  the  window  up,  out  he  went  like  a 
shot,  leaving  his  hat  behind  him. 

WeU,  but  we  fancy  we  hear  some  supercilious,  lip-curling  reader 
exclaim,  ''  Where's  the  point  of  your  story?  What's  all  this  to  do 
with  fortune-hunting?  A  hatter  leaving  his  tile  behind  him  is  nothing 
extraordinary;  if  A«  couldn't  afford  it,  we  wonder  who  could!" 

Reader,  we  didn't  promise  you  any  "pcnn/,"  but  it  has  one  notwith- 
standing; though,  but  for  your  timely  inquiry,  we  believe  we  should 
have  forgotten  to  give  it.  This  is  it;  and  when  you've  read  it,  we 
shall  be  particularly  obliged  if  you  will  accommodate  us  with  a  laugh. 

Jonathan  rushed  down  the  avenue,  and  fastened  to  the  gate-post 
stood  that  identical  black  pony  that  he  had  seen  on  his  first  visit.  The 
butcher  was  there,  too ;  and  seeing  Jonathan's  hurry,  concluded  he 
was  after  the  nag,  and  greeted  him  with,  "  Welly  siVy  d'you  mean  to 
have  her  now  f*    Please  laugh ! 

But,  Lord  bless  us!  here  have  we  been  keeping  Mr.  Stockdale's 
coach,  and  Ensign-Captain  Arthur  O'Brian  O'Blatherington,  waiting 
at  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion  at  Bromley,  while  we  have  been  running 
up  to  shew  the  reader  the  scene  of  Jonathan  Felt's  misfortunes  at 
Chiselhurst.  A  tale  within  a  tale,  like  a  child's  nest  of  boxes,  or  one 
of  our  friend  B 's  stories,  parenthesis  within  parenthesis. 

'<  AU  right  behind!"    ''  Sit  tight!"  and  away  we  go. 
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The  golden  labumnm  flowers  had  set  the  Ensign-Captam  into  liie 
speculative  train  of  mind  that  the  sight  of  the  kicking  ponj  set 
Jonathan  Felt,  while  the  approzimation  of  our  hero  to  ChuelhurBt  set 
us  off  into  that  long  piece  of  riot  of  a  storj  from  which  we  hare 
just  returned,  stem  downwards,  and  all  in  tlie  skulks.  For  dutme 
^'Rambkr,"  for  tMame;  where  have  jon  been?  To  him! — get  to 
him!     Now  we  are  on  the  scent  again. 

As  evening's  cool  came  on,  the  Ensign-Ci^tain  wrapped  his  **  mar- 
tial doak  around  him,"  and  disdaining  all  enooun^ement  to  the  loqnar 
cious  Jehu  Stockdale,  he  gave  himself  up  to  delicious  dreama  of  bli^nl 
and  instantaneous  wealth;  not  that  he  was  angry  or  wuypiA  with 
Stockdale,  but  he  preferred  the  joyous  musings  and  ruminations  of 
his  own  mind — ^the  ready  structure  of  ethereal  castles,  to  the  uaoal 
routine  of  road  sUng,  at  the  expense  of  sherry  and  soda  water,  or 
^  cdd  without."  Now  for  London!  Ride,  sir — ^ride!  Londofi--dear 
delightful  London!  Noble,  independent  place!  How  joyous  is  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  your  overgrown  monstrosity — ^how  the  tide  df 
population  b^ins  to  swell,  and  roll,  and  ebb,  and  flow,  as,  entering  on 
your  water-besprinkled  road,  the  rush  of  her  outpourings  meet  the 
arriver. 

Arrived  at  the  then  coach-crowded,  but,  alas!  now  deserted  hosteliy, 
the  "  Belle  Sauvage,"  on  Ludgate  Hill,  the  £n8ign-Ciq>tain  took  a 
light  coffee-nxHn  supper,  and  repaired  to  early  rest  in  one  of  its  yard- 
encircling  corridors.  A  barrack  is  not  the  quietest  place  in  the 
world,  least  of  all,  we  believe,  that  from  which  our  hero  had  come; 
but  barracks  were  like  the  stillness  of  the  tomb  compared  to  the  noise 
and  racket  of  an  old  town-coaching  inn.  Blessed  bug-biting  old 
places!  it  was  quite  a  misnomer  talking  about  a  "  night's  rest "  at  one 
of  them.  A  night's  ^'  scratch"  would  be  more  like  the  thing.  Not 
that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  '*  Belle  Sauvage  "  has  anything  of 
that  sort.  However,  the  Ensign-Captain  didn't  care  a  copper  for  all 
the  horns  and  horses'  hoofs  that  sounded  from  daybreak  in  the  busy 
space  below;  no,  nor  for  all  the  knocks  and  inquiries  of  boots  as  to 
whether  he  was  the  "  gemman "  for  the  Ipswich  heavy  or  the  Fal- 
mouth light,  or  if  he  wasn't  **  goin' "  to  Edinbro',  or  hadn't  booked 
a  place  throughout  for  Bath.  He  didn't  even  d — ^n  him;  but  at  the 
delivery  of  eadi  negative,  turned  in  his  little  cot,  and  hugged  himsrif 
with  the  idea  of  lofty  four-post  beds,  with  damask  hangings,  marble 
wash-hand  stands,  with  China  jugs,  and  Windsor,  or  Castile  soap, — 
we  even  believe  the  luxurious  dog  thought  of  a  swing  mirror,  but 
this  we  trust  was  for  the 


As  St.  Paul's  deep-toned  clock  struck  the  hour  of  nine,  the  Ensign- 
Captain  was  contemplating  his  person  in  the  lai^e  plate  glass  windows 
of  the  noble  shops  on  Ludgate  Hill;  and  ere  the  last  thrill  had  spent 
itself  on  the  morning  air,  the  gallant  youth  was  at  the  archway  leading 
to  Doctors'  Commons.  And  here  let  us  exhort  all  **  nice  young  men  " 
to  emulate  the  Captain's  earliness.  It  is  a  good  thing,  especially  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  where  the  clerks  look  upon  nice  young  men  as 
**  interlopers  "  interfering  with  their  friends,  the  "  six  and  eightpenoe 
worths,"  and  would  rather  throw  them  over  than  assist  them.  The 
novice's  awkwardness  bothers  them  when  they're  busy,  whereas  a 
little  polite  palaver  will  even  gain  assistance  in  the  morning. 
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Ochy  by  the  powers  I  Ensign-Ci^taiii  Arthur  CVBriaD  ClUather- 
iagton  knew  this,  and  it  would  ill  become  a  genoine  deacendaot  of  one 
of  the  xiie  oold  kings  of  Ireland  to  be  wanting  in  politeness.  Aeoord^ 
■iglj,  halving  threaded  his  way  down  Dean's-coart^  across  Grreat 
Carter-lane,  and  down  Bell  Yard,  until  '^  Prehooativb  Wxli** 
evFiCH  "  nearly  stared  him  out  of  countenance  abore  a  door  in  Great 
Knight  Bider-street,  he  addressed  himself  in  the  blandest  manner  ta 
•  young  gentleman,  in  a  green  cut-away  coat  and  arm-sleeves,  inti- 
Bating  his  behest,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  a  volume  of  wills 
waa  liod  n^n  the  desk,  with  the  very  one  he  wanted  copied  the  last 
ufNMi  its  parchment  pages.  It  was  just  proved,  and  scarce  a  thumb- 
mark  aofled  its  whitened  faimess. 

How  the  Ensign-Captain's  heart  beat  as  he  recognised  the  now 
w«U*known  name  of  Simon  Gullington!     Thus  he  read: — 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Simon  Gullingtcm,  of 
Camelford,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Esquire,  one  of  his  majestys 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  said  county." 

''What  a  respectable  jonUeman!"  exclaimed  the  Ensign-Captain 
when  he  had  got  so  far. 

Then  he  proceeded,  and  read  all  about  Simon's  sound  and  disposing 
mind,  but  rayther  weak  body,  and  the  magnificent  bequest  of  two 
thousand  a-year  to  his  dear  wife  Rebecca. 

"  Och,  by  the  powers!  but  that'll  cut  a  hole  in  the  fortune,  I  fear!" 
exclaimed  our  hero  as  he  read  it,  and  all  about  his  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  tin  mines,  with  cross-remainders,  which  the  Ensign-Captain 
kx^ed  upon  as  a  sort  of  testamentary  handicap  to  bring  all  the 
daughters  to  equal  weights.  Then  when  he  came  to  the  codicil,  and 
found  the  old  girl  had  cut  her  stick,  how  delighted  he  was.  He  almost 
ahouted  with  joy  at  the  discovery;  and  he  thought  he  could  never 
sufficiently  commend  Simon  GulHngton's  prudence  in  leaving  his 
housekeeper  five  hundred  a-year  instead  of  marrying  her  and  very 
likely  giving  her  two  thousand.  Och,  by  the  powers!  it  was  almost 
too  much  for  him!  Sure^  he'd  been  a  most  respectable  ould  jontleman, 
fit  to  associate  with  a  rale  descendant  of  the  ould  kings  of  Ireland. 
What  a  monument  he'd  put  up  to  his  memory!  Then  his  considera- 
tion for  his  servants.  Och,  it  was  beautiful!  Butler,  footman,  groom, 
coachman,  gardener,  and  keeper — ^what  English  ''  keepers,"  Irish 
**  sportsmen"  call.  What  would  Barber  Beaumont,  or  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  actuary,  estimate  the  ould  jontleman's  means  at?  Surely  not  less 
than  six  thousand  a-year!  Call  it  /oury  for  Stifety— one  a-piece  for 
the  daughters.  Tin  mines  too— a  money  pity  in  fact!  The  devil 
take  the  cross-remainders!  He  didn't  care  for  them.  Most  likely  that 
most  respectable  footman  was  the  very  jontleman  in  enjoyment  of 
his  departed  father-in-law's  benevolence.  And  maybe,  that  was  the 
very  same  butler  too.  Bless  his  cheerful  countenance!  He  looked 
like  a  decanter-carrier — ^nice  nate  fellow.  *'  Sherry  or  Madeira,  sir?" 
**  Champagne,  if  you  please!" 

Never  had  Ensign-Captain  Arthur  O'Brian  O'Blatherington  made 
so  satisfactory  a  search  before.  The  will  carried  monetary  conclusions 
so  strong  on  the  face  of  it,  that  he  hadn't  recourse  to  his  thumb-nails 
or  letter-backs  to  carry  away  any  of  the  lumps  of  information  it 
contained — a  practice  familiar  to  all  searchers,  and  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  clerks  of  their  copy-money.     The  two  thou- 
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sand  a-jear  \o  his  dear  wife  Rebecca,  the  subsequent  liberal  provision 
for  his  housekeeper,  with  the  introduction  of  such  a  varietj  of  aervants, 
and  the  mention  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  tin  mines  together, 
with  the  powdered  footman  and  fat  butler  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  all 
formed  so  delightful  a  realization  in  the  Ensign-Ci^tain's  brain  of 
money  pots  without  end,  that  he  strode  out  of  Doctors'  Commons,  and 
walked  dovm  Ludgate  Hill  a  perfect  exemplification  of  hairiness. 
Och,  hy  the  powers!  but  he  was  happy — he  was  joyous!  By  the 
great  gun  of  Athlone,  what  a  chance  it  was!  Make  himself  and  three 
friends,  and  no  chance  of  cross-remainders!  Twice  four's  eight — 
what  a  party  they'd  have.  Who  should  they  be?  Let's  see.  There 
was  dear  old  Lieutenant  (yKeefe,  thirty  years  in  the  service,  with 
divil  a  rap  but  his  pay  and  a  Waterloo  medied;  sure  he  should  be  one. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe. — Dear  old  broth  of  a  boy!  Wouldn't  he 
make  a  man  of  him.    And  joUy  Barney  Brallaghan ! 

**  Don't  saj  nay,  canny  Jady  FUnnaghan, 
Only  say,  that  you  loye  Barney  Brallaghan  ;** 

and  little  BiUy  O'Leary.  Och!  sure,  Billy  O'Leary  should  be  served 
— ^merry  little  Billy  O'Leary,  and  Arthur  O'Brady,  and  Harry  0*Grady. 
Och,  by  the  powers!  but  he'd  got  over  many.  Never  mind,  they 
should  draw  lots,  and  the  fortunate  holder  should  give  the  loser  a 
thousand  pounds — say  a  thousand— or  a  share  in  a  tin  mine — both 
perhaps. 

Weil,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  returning  to  Chatham  by  one  of 
those  amphibious  amalgamations  of  English  coaches  and  French 
diligences — a  double-bodied  vehicle  with  fat  and  heavy  horses,  which 
travelled  at  a  most  uncomfortable  pace  for  a  man  in  our  hero's  hurried 
state  of  mind — ^he  singled  out  three  meritorious  brother  officers,  all  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  (Grod  bless  'em!),  to  whom  he  appropriated  the  three 
peony-faced  Miss  Gullingtons.  *'  Quick"  being  the  word,  they  soon 
had  ^eir  best  traps  packed  up,  and  sunset  that  day  saw  them  entering 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  a  yellow  barouche  with  four  piping  posters.  No 
time  was  lost,  and  they  were  marching  in  double  file  upon  the  common 
by  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Ensign  Captain  Arthur  OHSrian 
O'Blatherington  arm-in-arm  with  Miss  Serephina,  Lieutenant  (now 
Major)  O'Keefe  and  Miss  Susannah,  Barney  Brallaghan  and  Miss 
Henrietta,  and  Billy  O'Leary  with  Miss  Louisa.  Sure  the  girb 
thought  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  their  favour.  Sweethearts 
a-piece  all  in  a  shower. 

"  News,  girls,  news  ?    Tye  got  great  news  to  tell— 
A  wagon-load  of  sweethearts  are  come  to  town  to  sell." 

But  our  dear  fair  friends,  whose  ideas  in  these  matters  travel  much 
quicker  than  our  pen  can  do,  will  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that 
a  quadripartite  alliance,  as  Lord  Ashburton  would  say,  took  place,  and 
our  dear  male  pupils  we  well  know  will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  the 
tin  mines  turned  out.  Well,  the  devil  and  all  be  in  it,  if  those  tin 
mines  weren't  the  ruin  of  the  whole  thing! 

Old  Simon  Gullington — 6^/ington  he  was  well  called,  for  he  was 
as  big  a  flat  as  ever  was  foaled — not  content  with  the  manor  or  lord- 
ship  or  reputed  manor  or  lordship  of  "  Wingaway  Tower,"  in  the 
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said  counfy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  noble  well-timbered  estate  of  ^'  Light- 
oome-light-go,"  near  Norton  Fitzwarren,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
with  the  perpetoal  advowson  of  ''  Tie-him-up-tight,"  in  the  county  of 
York,  bringing  him  in  a  dear  net  rental  of  six  thousand  a-jear,  must 
needs  try  his  luck  in  a  tin  mine.  Now,  anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  mines,  gold  mines,  lead  mines,  tin  mines,  coal  mines,  or  any 
sort  of  mines,  knows  that,  of  all  ravenous,  consuming,  insatiable 
maws,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  appetite  of  a  mine.  The  mint 
itself  would  hardly  appease  the  cravings  of  a  bad  one.  Old  Gulling- 
ton's  was  the  worst  of  the  bad.  It  would  make  our  arms  ache  to  copy 
the  outlay  and  expense  he  was  at.  The  boring  and  sinking  the  steam- 
engines,  with  their  enormous  piston-rods  and  cylinders,  the  pumps, 
the  boilers,  and  balance-bobs,  the  steam-whims,  and  stamping-engines, 
with  the  sumpmens  and  changing-houses,  smiths'  and  carpenters' 
shops,  counting-store,  captains,  engineers,  sampling,  casting,  tin- 
dressers,  assay-offices,  powder-magazines,  covered  sawpits,  smith's 
shop,  with  convenience  for  fifty  forges,  twenty  large  machine-turning 
lathes,  and  cottages  for  fifteen  hundred  workmen,  all  built  on  the 
''  grand  Gullington  consol  and  aggrandizement  mines "  as  he  called 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  manor  or  lordships,  or  reputed 
manors  or  lordships  of  "  Wingaway  Tower,"  with  the  noble  estate  of 
"  Light-come-Hght-go,"  and  the  perpetual  advowson  of  "  Tie-him-up- 
tight,"  were  soon  thrust  underground,  and  that  between  the  time  of 
making  his  will  and  providing  for  his  said  dear  wife  Rebecca,  he 
bad  got  rid  of  five-sixths  of  his  property;  and  his  sound  and  disposing 
mind  being  seriously  affected  by  the  imfortunate  turn  his  affairs  had 
taken,  it  followed  the  example  of  his  royther  declining  body,  and 
Simon  Gullington  soon  followed  his  money  underground. 

The  executors,  as  usual,  walked  in,  and  finding  the  affairs  in  a 
glorious  state  of  confusion,  washed  their  hands  of  them  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  by  selling  the  whole  affair,  stones  and  all,  consisting  of 
huge  quantities  of  iron,  boiler,  and  kibble  plates,  hilts,  leather,  tallow, 
grease,  old  copper,  and  lead,  old  brass,  20,000  fathoms  of  wood  and 
iron,  tramroads,  debenture,  and  other  timber,  coals,  rope,  stuffing- 
boxes,  and  glands,  and  the  Lord  knows  what!  which,  after  deducting 
the  funeral,  testamentary,  and  executors'  expenses,  left  about  a  thou- 
sand a-year,  five  hundred  of  which  was  be^ke  for  the  housekeeper, 
and  a  dirty  five  hundred  was  ail  that  was  left  for  the  four  Miss  Gull- 
ingtons  and  their  four  devoted  husbands! 

NOTS. 

ScavE-^The  anthor  pacing  up  and  down  his  den  robbing  his  hands  with  glee  at 
having  finished  the  article,  and  eoniidering  how  he  thall  apend  the  lOw,  he's 
to  have  for  writing  it 

Emier  PanfTEE's  Devil.  Pleue,  tir,  Mr.  Ainaworth  aays  he  doesn't  think  the 
story  all  square,  because  the  ladies  were  living  in  a  fine  house,  with  werandahs  and 
a  butler,  and  powdered  Johnny,  and  he  doesn't  think  it  could  be  done  for  the 
inoiiey. 

AmniOB.  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  tell  him  the  ladies  were  living 
in  the  back  of  the  noose,  and  the  servants  belonged  to  the  lodcer  in  fit>nt— and 
here,  tell  Mr.  Ainsworth  the  reason  the  old  boy  didn*t  marry  his  nousekeeper  was, 
that  he  found  his  affairs  were  rayther  declining,  and  he  thought  it  was  time  to  be 
prudent 

PawTEE's  Devil,  (atide)  Oh,  mjf!  that's  just  why  he  should,  and  then  he'd 
have  got  her  for  nothing. 
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(AvM  tie  Oamtm  ^fNireimn  Lmam,'^ 
Vt  JOHN  OZEHFOBP. 

Now  in  storm  great  HeaT*ii  its  anger  speaks^ 
Now  to  shiTers  ^iant  trees  it  breaksi 

Niagara'sl  Toice  its  thunders  drown, 
fieonrges  bright  of  flame— its  ligfatnings  fltshg— 
fieomrges,  that  the  foaming  waters  lash. 

Till,  idth  swelling  rage,  they  hurry  dawn. 

Yonder  Indians,  standing  on  the  shore. 
Watch  the  billows  as  th^  wildly  roar, — 

Listen  to  the  wood's  dnll  dying  noise. 
One  is  aged,  and  his  hair  is  white, 
Tet,  abore  his  years,  he  stands  upright  ;^ 

Those  two  others  are  his  gallant  boys. 

On  his  sons  now  looks  the  aged  sire ; 
Darker  than  the  doods  that  gianoe  of  ire. 

Though  the  dcy  they  UadLen  as  they  roU. 
And  his  eyes,  a  wilder  lightning  dart 
Than  the  storm,  where  doudy  masses  part 

Thus  he  speaks  from  his  indignant  soul  :— 

"  Corse  the  Whites — each  yestige  of  their  name ! 
Corse  the  wares,  on  which  the  traitors  came ; 

When,  Uke  beggars,  first  onr  land  they  aooj^t 
Gales  that  urged  their  ships,  I  ourse  ye  all! 
On  the  rocks  a  thousand  curses  &I1, 

That  they  did  not  shatter  them  to  nought 


now  their  Tessels  duly  eome, 
EVrjr  one  strikes  woonds  into  onr  home, 

Poison*d  arrows,  o'er  the  sea  they  fly. 
By  the  robber-troop  of  all  bereft — 
No,  not  all ;  our  d^dly  hate  is  left — 

Haste,  my  children — Chaste,  and  let  us  die." 

Thus  he  meaks ;  and  now  thor  boat  they  free 
From  its  nst'nings  to  the  willow-tree ; 

Now  they  press  upon  the  current  strong. 
Now  resign'd^  dieir  oars  afar  th^  cast ; 
Father,  sons — ^lock'd  in  embraces  fast — 

All  begin  to  sing  their  dying  song. 

Loud  and  lasting  is  the  thunder's  crash — 

O'er  the  boat  of  death  the  lightnings  flash— 
Sea-mews  wild,  with  joy,  aioond  are  wfaiil'd ; 

Bat  no  terrors  can  these  men  «9>Pfl» 

Sinmng  still  diey  shoot  into  the  rail- 
Down  the  cataract  they  now  are  hnrl'd  I 

*  IteM  who  know  aBTthSn^  of  modem  Qennan  poeb7,need  not  be  iafcmcd  tiut  tliCs  is  oaHy 
an  MMOMi  name  of  Count  Strefalenfta,  one  of  tiie  greatest  hnicnl  wittcn  of  the  4tagr-— ^>  O. 

t  Lenen  pronoonoee  the  word  '*  Niagira*'  with  the  penottlmete  long  \  and  ••  this  la  Ike  men 
aleaaing  prononciatiaa,  and  moreoTer,  that  actoaUj  in  oae  among  the  Indlaiia,  I  baveMdaplBd 
H^  thoqgli  peifeeUr  aware  that  the  EoglUh  naoaUr  lajr  the  aeoent  on  the  aeoond  sjUafale.— J.  O. 

t  Almost  litBna :  •*  Anfrecht  oberragend  seine  /ahre.**— J.  O. 
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THE   TREASUBE-FINDEBS. 

BT   B.   B.    PITMAN* 
FABT  I. 

It  is  ft  well  known  fact  that  formanjjearssnbeeqnenttothedisaBtroiis 
epoch  of  the  French  revolatum,  treasure  of  different  kinds,  both  in 
money  and  jewels,  was  from  time  to  time  foond  buried  in  the  earth  in 
▼arions  parts  of  the  countir.  The  nobles  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinetion  who  adhered  by  habit  and  principle  to  the  fidlen  fortunes  of  the 
Bourbons,  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  from  the  convulsions  that 
Aock  France  to  its  centre.  To  protect  their  property  in  such  a  state 
of  things  was  of  course  impossible,  and  they  were  too  happy  if  they 
ooold  avoid  by  instant  fli^t  the  premature  and  violent  deatiis  of  many 
of  their  friends.  Hence  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  hide  away  their  effects  by  any  method  that  most 
readily  presented  itself:  to  bury  it  seems  to  have  been  the  means 
asnally  adopted.  Numbers  of  these  unfortunate  persons  died  in  foreign 
exile,  as  much  from  privation  as  from  broken  hearts ;  some  after  a 
lapse  of  years  returned  to  their  native  country,  but  only  to  find  the 
borne  of  their  ancestors  despoiled,  or  periiaps  in  ruins,  their  hidden 
treasure  withdrawn  from  its  concealment  by  some  lucky  discoverer,  and 
tiie  remnant  of  their  family  scattered  and  dead,  or  else  (oh,  most  hard 
of  all  to  bear  I)  joined  to  the  ranks  of  the  usurper.  In  some  very  few 
cases  the  real  owners  of  the  property  succeeded  at  leng^  in  recovering 
it,  but  these  instances  were  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  be  merely  the 
exceptions  to  a  rule  which  the  sad  events  of  that  period  too  well 
established.  The  following  incident,  as  connected  with  these  facts,  is 
satfaenticated  in  the  district  where  it  hi^pened,  and  still  lives  in  the 
femembrance  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

About  the  year  1818,  three  men  of  the  small  town  of  Lamballe,  in 
tiie  department  of  lie  et  Yilaine,  had  occasion  to  travel  on  matters 
relating  to  their  business  to  LeFaouet,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
Lower  Brittany.  The  journey  was  a  long  one  and  the  road  in  many 
I^aoes  wild  enough,  more  especially  as  they  neared  the  forests  with 
which  that  territory  abounds;  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
undertaking  it  on  foot,  with  the  assistance  of  now  and  then  a  cast  in 
some  wagon  or  cart  that  might  happen  to  be  passing.  They  were  bj 
no  means  well  supplied  with  funds,  bat  with  bread,  onions,  and  cider, 
and  a  pipe  in  their  mouths  (that  never-failing  resource  of  a  fSrenchman)^ 
they  conmdered  themselves  tolerably  provided  for. 

A  light  heart  and  a  contented  spirit  are  after  all  the  best  anxiliaries, 
and  these  two  outof  our  three  travellera  eminently  possessed:  the  third 
wore  a  more  clouded  expression  of  brow,  seeming  indiiierent  to  the 
careless  chat  and  noisy  laugh  of  his  companions,  and  yet  from  his  years 
he  should  have  been  the  liveUest  of  the  trio,  for  youth's  soft  down  was 
stall  upon  his  cheek— in  fact  he  could  not  have  numbered  more  than 
nineteen  or  twenty  years;  but  although  the  age  of  Pierre  Amant 
was  the  period  of  the  '^sunshineof  the heart,''yetthere  appeared  to  be 
a  weight  upon  that  of  the  young  man  which  neither  the  excitement  of 
exercise  nor  the  cheerful  society  of  his  unde  Jacques  and  his  comrade 
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Jean  DuDas,  had  power  to  lighten.  Left  an  orphan  in  early  childhood^ 
Pierre  had  been  brought  up  entirely  by  his  uncle,  for  whom  he  con- 
sequently felt  the  affection  of  a  son,  and  had  by  him  been  taught  hia 
own  trade,  that  of  a  watchmaker.    Dependent  as  he  was  upon  his 
relative  for  support,  until  by  industry  he  should  be  enabled  to  set  ap  in 
business  for  himself,  he  had  yet  had  the  imprudence  to  form  an  attiich- 
ment  to  a  young  woman  of  his  native  town,  the  daughter  of  an  opulent 
farmer,  who  fully  returned  his  passion;  but  the  father  refused  his 
consent  to  a  match  where  the  brid^room  would  have  nothing  to  bring 
to  the  common  stock  but  an  unblemished  character  and  a  warm  afiecticm 
for  Louise.     The  elder  Arnaut,  whose  own  means  were  small,  was  not 
desirous  that  his  nephew  should  establish  himself  in  life  before  he  bad 
some  more  certain  proq)ects  of  subsistence ;  but,  however,  he  remembered 
the  time  when  he  himself  was  young,  and  could  scarcely  blame  an  im- 
prudence which  his  own  warm  temperament  would  have  rendered  him 
very  likely  to  fall  into  under  similar  circumstances.    Besides,  Louiae 
Garnier  was  handsome,  and  though  but  eighteen,  was  accounted  dte 
best  spinner  and  dairy-woman  for  miles  round,  and  had  acquired  habits 
of  steadiness  and  good  management  far  beyond  her  years,  in  consequence 
of  long  superintendence  of  a  large  family  of  young  brothers  and  sisters, 
having  lost  her  mother  during  childhood. 

An  engagement  between  the  young  people  was  secretiy  formed,  which 
had  already  existed  above  twelvemontiis,  but  without,  as  it  appeared, 
much  likelihood  of  its  terminating  according  to  their  wiahes.  The 
father  of  Louise,  a  careful,  prudent  man,  and  fond  of  money,  continued 
inexorable;  and  Pierre  Arnaut  worked  on,  feeding  upon  love  and  ex- 
pectation, though  gradually  the  *^  sickness  of  hope  deferred"  began  to 
rob  his  cheek  of  its  ruddy  hue,  and  his  spirits  of  their  elasticity. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the  elder  Arnaut  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  at  Le  Faouet,  informing  him  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
contract  for  a  supply  of  watches,  among  other  articles,  for  exportation 
to  the  colonies;  and  knowing  his  old  acquaintance  to  be  skilful  in  his 
calling,  he  thought  it  would  be  doing  him  a  good  turn  to  give  him 
the  offer  of  making  some,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time,  if  the  propo- 
sition was  likely  to  suit,  to  repair  to  Le  Faouet,  in  order  to  make  final 
arrangements,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  few  specimens  of  his  craft. 
Arnaut  not  being,  as  we  have  said,  particularly  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  considering  tiiat  if  this  employment  should  prove  lucrative,  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  his  nephew,  lost  no  time  in  making 
preparations  for  his  journey,  taking  Pierre  wiUi  him,  and  leaving  his 
UtUe  shop  in  charge  of  his  wife.  It  happened  that  a  neighbour,  Jean 
Dupas,  had  also  occasion  to  travel  into  Morbihan;  and  thus  the  three, 
profiting  by  the  opportunity  of  each  other's  society  on  the  road, 
departed  in  company. 

Several  days  passed  without  anything  material  occurring.  They 
went  principally  on  foot  for  the  ssJiLe  of  economy,  the  two  elder  be- 
guiling the  way  by  conversation,  and  occasionally  rallying  their  young 
companion  on  his  melancholy.  They  had  arrived  within  six  leagues  of 
tiieir  destination,  and  were  passing  the  outskirts  of  a  forest,  when 
Dupas,  to  whom  the  country  was  well  known,  proposed  that  they 
should  proceed  by  a  path  cut  in  the  wood,  rather  than  continue  the 
high  road,  as  being  a  saving  of  more  than  half  a  league.     To  this  the 
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Others  aasented,  and  turning  into  the  forest,  followed  their  comrade's 
guidance.  After  walking  some  time,  thej  resolved  to  sit  down  and 
partake  of  th^  frugal  repast  upon  the  trunks  of  some  felled  trees, 
which  offered  a  tolerable  convenience  for  the  purpose.  Near  to  this 
place  the  path  they  were  in  was  crossed  by  another;  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  two,  according  to  the  custom  of  Catholic  nations,  a  wooden 
crucifix  had  been  in  times  past  erected;  but,  from  the  effects  of  time 
and  the  weather,  the  wood  had  decayed,  and  the  crucifix,  broken  off  at 
its  pedestal,  was  lying  on  the  ground.  Our  travellers,  though  not  possess- 
ing any  extraordinary  share  of  religious  fervour,  had  yet  the  usual 
Roman-catholic  reverence  for  the  Cross,  to  which  they  felt  they  should 
be  shewing  an  heretical  disrespect  by  leaving  it  in  its  present  prostrate 
condition.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  their  simple  meal  was  concluded, 
they  set  to  work  to  prop  it  on  its  original  resting-place;  this,  however, 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the 
pedestal,  which  gave  way  when  the  slightest  weight  was  placed  upon  it. 
Unwilling  to  retinquish  their  laudable  object,  they  consulted  how  they 
might  best  restore  this,  the  great  emblem  of  their  faith,  to  its  proper 
position.  They  at  last  bethought  them  of  digging  a  hole  close  by  the 
side  of  the  pedestal,  so  as  firmly  to  insert  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  in 
the  ground:  they  had,  of  course,  no  tools  adapted  to  such  a  purpose, 
but  ingenuity  effects  wonders;  after  a  little  search,  they  found  some 
pieces  of  slate  (of  which  there  were  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood), 
and  these  were  sufficiently  sharp  to  cut  into  the  earth,  and  scoop  it  out 
without  much  difficulty.  They  had  continued  their  employment  for 
some  minutes  when  Pierre,  who,  from  his  youth  and  strength  was 
making  greater  efforts  than  his  friends,  strudc  his  slate  against  some 
hard  substance.  Imagining  it  to  be  a  stone,  he  was  about  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  it  with  his  hand;  but  the  elder  Arnaut,  whose  natural 
sagacity  had  been  quickened  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  stopped 
him  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  the  substance,  whatever  it  was, 
emitted  a  strange  hollow  sound.  As  he  spoke,  Jacques  again  struck 
it  a  harder  blow,  and  then  they  all  became  aware  that  an  imusual  noise 
proceeded  from  it.  Urged  by  curiosity,  the  travellers  hastened  to 
loosen  the  earth  in  whidi  it  was  imbedded,  and  to  raise  it  from  the 
hole;  but  the  weight  was  so  great,  they  were  several  times  obliged  to 
pause  in  their  exertions  in  order  to  recover  breath. 

They  at  length  succeeded  in  lifting  up  and  exposing  to  the  light  of 
day  a  wooden  case,  having  the  appearance  of  a  small  writing-dedc,  but 
black  with  dirt  and  time,  and  of  an  excessive  weight.  With  many 
exclamations  of  wonder,  tiie  men  hastily  endeavoured  to  open  it,  and 
the  hinges  were  so  decayed,  that  by  using  a  pocket-knife  as  a  lover, 
they  were  after  a  few  efforts  enabled  to  raise  the  lid.  If  their  surprise 
at  finding  the  box  was  great,  it  was  redoubled  at  sight  of  the  contents. 
Many  thousand  francs,  with  several  louis,  and  some  articles  of 
jewdlery,  presented  themselves  to  the  delighted  gase  of  the  finders. 
The  case  had  evidently  been  packed  in  haste,  for  some  of  thejeweLi 
were  carelessly  wrapped  in  paper,  which  now  diropped  into  pieces  from 
decay,  and  others,  apparently  equally  valuable,  were  not  enveloped  at  all. 

A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  admiring  the  treasure  contained 
in  the  casket,  and  in  congratulating  themselves  and  each  other  on  the 
fortunate  discovery  they  had  made;  they  then  proceeded  to  count 
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iiewfy-«cqaired  riches,  and  foimd  tliej  mnoniitecl  to  a  sum 
exceeding  ten  tlioii8andfiwic8,exdiisiTecxf  the  jeweUefy.  Itwasi^gveed 
among  the  men  to  divide  their  booty  into  three  equal  ahares  as  aoon  as 
they  should  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  to  keqp  secret  from  evay- 
body  the  piece  of  luck  that  had  befiJlen  them;  lor  however  good 
Cathdics  diey  might  have  shewn  themselves  as  regarded  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  crndfix,  they  yet  had  not  sufficient  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion  to  follow  the  requisition  of  their  diureh  in  distribntiag  the 
money  tlius  found  among  the  poor. 

Th^  presently  continued  l^eir  journey,  taking  it  by  turns  to  cany 
the  box.  Evening,  however,  surprised  them  before  tiiey  had  ao- 
complished  the  distance  they  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
delay  in  the  forest,  and  they  were  yet  far  from  Le  FjK>uet.  There 
was  a  village  of  some  importance  within  a  league  of  the  place  where 
they  were;  but  after  a  short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to  take 
possession  for  the  night  of  an  old  decayed  cowhouse,  or  shed,  tiiat 
stood  in  a  corner  of  a  field  by  the  road-side,  rather  than  bbA  for 
quarters  in  the  village;  for  like  all  persons  oonscioBS  of  having  a 
secret  to  conceal,  th^  dreaded  lest  tlie  eye  of  curiosi^  Should  pleree 
their  mystery,  even  though  a  little  precaution  would  make  such  dis- 
covery extremely  unlikely.  The  travdtos  possessed  the  materials  for 
striking  a  light  for  their  lantern ;  and  on  examining  the  hot,  it  was 
found  to  be  sufficiently  commodious  for  affording  a  night's  lodging  to 
men  whom  previous  habits  had  rendered  indifier^it  to  InxurioiiB 
aoconmiodation.  But  their  wallet  of  provisions  was  empty,  and  how 
to  obtain  a  supply  for  supper  became  the  next  question.  It  was  finally 
determined  to  draw  lots,  for  one  of  the  party  to  go  to  the  viOage 
before  mentioned  to  purchase  the  necessary  articles  for  a  repast  woun 
substantial  than  usnid,  by  way  of  celebrating  their  good  fortune.  The 
lot  fell  upon  Jean  Dupas,  who,  taking  with  him  the  requisite  sum, 
commenced  his  walk  at  a  round  paee. 


KUSLAND  CHAPEL,  VALE  OP  RUSLAND. 

BT    EI8S    SKBLTON. 

TaxaE  is  a  little  ebapel  <m  a  tuU, 

Tbe  monntain  breexes  ting  aioimd  the  ihrine, 

The  wild  wind  sweeps  the  narrow  aisle  at  will. 

Throng  latticed  penes  at  will  the  sunbeams  shine. 

Ko  brooding  cnrtain  sheds  a  solemn  glc 

No  glowing  pane  is  rich  with  varied  dyes  s 

O'er  noUe  rest  is  resr'd  no  marble  tomb» 

Where  dvst  with  kindred  dost  in  slamber 

Oh,  little  waynde  chapel  I  mde  and  lone 

Tboa  art ;  yet  made  most  glorioos  by  the  aught 

Of  &ithl  whose  power  can  ruse  the  meanest  slooe 

Into  an  altar  of  edestial  light. 

Making  this  humble  ehspel  on  the  hill 

A  temple  God  himself  will  not  disdain  to  fill. 
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BOrrSD  BT  OBOBOB   BATMOMD. 
WITH  AM  lUCnBATIMI  Oil  WtEBf  BT  awwOB  CBimURAIIK.* 

Siui^,  **  ril  make  a  widow  of  yoa." — The  Gaiostsb. 


Ellistoh  maj  now  be  oongidered  to  hare  attained  that  culmination  of 
public  favour,  which  the  configuration  of  the  stars  had  predicted,  at 
his  birth.  The  year  1809  had  advanced  Napoleon  and  the  Comedian 
to  the  ascendant  of  their  glory.  Wagrtim  and  Drury  were  inter- 
woven! The  forms  of  the  two  actors  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the 
crowded  canvass  of  events,  and  either  fdt  he  had  no  longer  a  rival, 
except  in  the  contemplation  of  each  other.  Destiny  seemed  enamoured 
of  the  parallel;  wilder  and  more  haxardous  were  their  projects  yet  to 
oome,  but  success  had  attained  its  zenith,  and  though  more  fiery  in 
progress,  the  day  was  still  wasting,  and  the  moments  numbered. 

It  may  be  well  suspected  by  those  whose  tastes  have  led  them  to  a 
dose  acquaintance  with  what  is  called  ''  life,"  that  Elliston,  by  nature 
well-favoured,  skilled  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  with  passions,  which  like 
wine,  are  termed  ''  generous,"  and  with  the  attraction  of  a  sparkling 
notoriety,  was  open  to  some  of  those  perik  so  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  polite  community. 

Under  the  gaudy  guise  of  *^  bonne  fartime^  the  Siren  conceab  her 
snaky  tresses — ^youth^  blood,  imagination,  vanity,  and  '^  money  in  the 
purse,"  are  alike  equally  assailed,  and  when  we  recollect  how  vulner- 
able was  our  hero^  (if  he  may  be  still  permitted  to  retain  the  title,) 
oAeetively  and  sevearaily  in  these  particulars,  it  will  be  as  little 
doubted  what  was  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

Elliaton,  who  was  really  fond  of  his  wife,  and  when  in  her  company 
preferred  her  to  any  other  woman  on  earth,  might  have  been  startled, 
perfaapsy  at  hearing  he  was  not  a  good  husband.  CSonstantly  in  the 
habit  of  listening  to  his  own  praises^  and  never  subject  to  direct 
rejffoaches,  he  amused  his  conscience  with  a  convenient  credulity, 
i^ilst  he  indulged  his  inclinations  with  the  more  substantial  fare  of 
their  hearty  gratification.  That  afiection  which  he  reallv  poasessed, 
was  but  an  involuntary  virtue,  which  he  never  dreamt  of  protecting 
by  either  fortitude  or  restraint,  and  so  long  as  he  cijoled  himself  that, 
when  palled  by  the  traffic  of  unrighteous  pleasure,  he  returned  to  his 
own  home  with  the  chastened  feeling  of  its  intrinsic  repose,  and  made 
confession  of  the  same,  he  had  shewn  the  best  proof  of  domestic 
obligations,  and  given  the  best  redemption  of  his  conjugal  pledge. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Tom  Jones  has  said,  speaking  of  domestic  infideli- 
ties^ '*  How  little  does  a  wife  suspect  the  small  share  which  such  an 
af5iir  has  with  the  heart  I"  but  surely  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  the  refutation  of  so  fatuous  a  sentiment.     The  offering  of  the 

•  \x  will  be  obserred  the  ptefent  iUustratioa  hat  reftrenoe  to  the  SapCember 
Nmnber  of  these  pi^ert. 
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heart  is  surelj  taiiited  by  a  dereliction  of  duty;  and  it  is  but  the 
tenacity  of  nature  a  little  outliving  the  corruption  of  the  will. 

The  fact  is,  Elliston  had  now  become  a  thorough  man  of  pleasure. 
LejeUy  le  vin^  et  les  /emmes  either  occupied  him  in  turns,  or  not  im- 
frequently  made  one  common  cause.  His  own  vainglorious  resola- 
tions — ^the  exhortations  of  his  uncle  and  that  memorable  passage  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  his  dying  relative  had  put  into  his  hands,  and 
which,  out  of  respect  to  both,  our  graceless  subject  had  transcribed 
from  Cambridge,  to  his  wife,  were  sJl  equally  forgotten,  were  loat  at 
play,  were  buried  in  the  bowl,  or  more  basely  dishonoured  in  the 
blandishments  of  his  mistresses.  He  had  little  reflection  but  what  arose 
from  the  wretched  chagrin  of  the  hazard  table;  and  to  satiety  akne 
was  owing  any  temporary  show  of  decorum. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  from  the  watchful  alarms  of  a  devoted 
wife,  or  fiom  the  quick  apprehensions  of  an  intelligent  woman,  these 
were  things  which  could  hope  for  any  concealment.  Mrs.  Elliston 
felt  them  keenly,  but  met  them  wisely;  she  well  knew  if  ihe  strangest 
tie  were  broken,  little  could  be  expected  from  inferior  restraint- 
strife  and  objurgation  but  gratify  the  passion  of  complaint,  but  make 
no  point  in  the  recuperation  of  the  lost — ^her  reproaches  were  only 
those  she  "  could  not  spare  him" — ^the  depression  at  her  heart,  and  the 
doud  of  sadness  which  sat  weightily  on  her  brow. 

The  form  of  play*  by  which  Elliston  was  chiefly  infatuated  was 
hasard,  and  this  he  woidd  follow  at  any  brief  opportunity  which  his 
more  ostensible  engagements  afforded  him  At  no  period  of  the  day 
did  it  come  amiss;  and  the  pecuniary  supplies  which  he  had  received 
under  his  uncle's  will,  added  but  fresh  fuel  to  the  element,  rendering 
*^  abundance  the  means  of  want."  But  this  pursuit,  varied  only  by 
indulgences  equally  demoralizing,  had  no  power  yet  over  his  constitn* 
tional  energy,  none  to  divest  his  mind  from  new  schemes  of  professional 
speculation.  The  heated  and  protracted  pastime  of  the  previous  night 
borrowed  not  a  moment  from  his  more  creditable  occupations  of  the 
morrow.  Punctual  at  his  appointments,  in  full  possession  of  his  subject, 
and  directing  the  routine  of  business,  his  bodily  constitution  long  sus- 
tained him  in  these  multifarious  draughts  upon  its  resources,  wbach  if 
singly  and  well  directed  might  have  rendered  him  the  brightest  ornament 
of  dramatic  art,  either  operative,  literary,  or  intellectuid. 

It  was,  alas!  but  a  few  years  afterwards  that  his  legal  adviser 
had  occasion  to  remark,  "  Elliston,  you  come  to  me  fresh  drunk  at 
ni^t  and  stale  drunk  in  the  morning,  and  expect  me  to  talk  with  you 
on  matters  of  business;  depend  upon  it  sobriety  is  as  good  a  policy  as 
honesty."  But,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  observes,  ''  the  errors  of  men  are  as 
instructive  as  their  virtues,"  we  nuiy  daim  permission  to  proceed. 

Amongst  the  number  of  Elliston's  gamblhig  associates  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  medical  profession,  residing  in  the  city.  To  this  individual 
Elliston  had  lost,  ieom  time  to  time,  considerable  sums  of  money;  and 
under  strong  suspicion  of  foul  play  in  his  adversary.  But  we  would 
by  no  means  extend  any  mii^udged  pity  to  him  who  is  a  prey  to 
sharpers,  for  his  fate  is  too  frequently  only  that  of  a  less  skilful  knave 

*  It  hts  been  carioasly  observed,  by  a  biograpber  of  MoMop,  that,  abstracted  from 
the  sin  of  gaming  and  the  vices  concomitant  on  the  bottle,  he  was  otherwise  o  mod 
respectabU  man  I 
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^witliin  the  fangs  of  a  greater;  and  although  not  the  slightest  imputation  of 
unfaimess  was  ever  attached  to  the  snhject  of  these  memoirs,  yet  he  must 
be  content  to  share  no  better  sympathy  in  his  distresses  than  that  with 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  overthrow  of  black-legs  them- 
selves. 

In  spite  of  these  occurrences,  "frequent  losses  and  no  reverse," 
SlUston  was  still  an  ami  de  maison  of  his  city  acquaintance,  who, 
whether  bleeding  his  victims  at  home  or  his  patients  abroad,  was 
equally  turning  aU  occupations  to  the  same  profitable  account,  and  with 
just  an  equal  respect  to  principle.  The  truth  is,  the  general  prac- 
titioner had  an  exceedingly  pretty  wife,  who  though  scarcely  meriting 
a  milder  fate  than  that  which  awaited  her  in  such  an  union,  was  never- 
theless the  subject  of  the  basest  perfidy  ;  for  the  husband  having 
speedily  squandered  the  "  pretty  little  fortune"  his  own  Caroline  had 
brought  by  marriage,  she  was  now  either  totally  neglected  or  valued 
only  as  the  convenient  instrument  to  more  extensive  plunder.  The  lady, 
however,  was  not  one  of  those  weak-minded  persons,  who  take  these  kind 
of  matters  greatly  to  heart,  for,  like  a  sensible  woman,  she  far  more 
valued  the  admiration  of  many  than  the  affection  of  one;  and  as  this 
precisely  suited  the  sporting  practitioner's  "  book,"  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  his  matrimonial  scrip  might  some  day  or  other  turn  out  no 
idle  investment. 

This  lady  was  well  calculated  to  engage  the  bkue  imagination  of 
the  comedian,  while  he  himself,  ever  ready  with  that  sequacious 
sophistry  by  which  principle  is  more  insulted  than  by  open  defiance, 
looked  on  his  amatory  intercourse  in  this  direction  as  an  act  of  self- 
justice,  and  any  dividend  of  the  wife's  favour,  as  a  kind  of  set  off  to 
the  husband's  obligations;  or  perhaps  boldly  justified  his  own  invest- 
ment of  the  citadel,  by  the  governor's  abandonment  of  the  fortifications. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  intimacy,  ludicrous  enough, 
if  we  could  but  divest  it  somewhat  of  its  less  impudicious  nature,  which 
we  will  only  notice  en  passant.  Elliston,  on  one  of  these  '^  wine  and 
walnut  re-unions,"  had  proposed  to  this  lady  an  excursion  to  the  delight- 
ful town  of  Sevenoaks,  and  as  her  husband  was  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  secret,  (for  though  assuredly  he  was  one  "  not  wanting  what  is 
stolen,"  yet  in  a  court  of  law,  like  them  all,  he  would  doubtless  appear 
"  the  most  affectionate  and  attached  of  husbands,")  the  expedition  was 
to  be  conducted  by  some  dexterity  on  both  sides. 

The  three  days'  absence  of  the  medical  gentleman  at  Doncaster, 
might  have  rendered  the  ladjr's  escape  safe  enougli,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  take  some  precautions  in 
respect  of  good-natured  friends  and  casual  acquaintances,  with  which 
most  neighbourhoods  swarm,  who  might  perhaps  conceive  it  a  bounden 
duty  to  remove  any  blissful  ignorance  from  before  the  eyes  of  a 
husband,  and  help  1dm  liberally  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  the  fruit  degoui.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the 
lady  should  equip  herself  in  a  suit  of  mourning,  assisted  by  the  most 
positive  of  all  female  disguise— a  widow's  cap.  Thus  attired,  she  was 
to  glide  stealthily  from  home,  when,  at  an  appointed  spot,  the  comedian 
was  to  receive  her  into  a  hackney  coach,  whence  they  were  to  proceed 
across  the  water,  and  subsequently  start  by  post-chaise  for  the  salu- 
brious retreat  of  Sevenoaks. 

^*  Expectata  dies  aderat."^-Thc  morning  dawned ;  and  the  lady  pre- 
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pared  herself  far  the  part  she  was  called  on  to  enact,  with  that  self • 
poaseaakm  of  nerve,  asahnost  tohaveindaoedbcUef  thecfaaraetar 
no  longer  fictitioas.    In  perfect  safety^  this  ^  lone  wooiaii'^ 
the  street  of  her  own  abode,  and,  after  threadii^  snndiy  hy-wajs^ 
rivedy  within  a  few  minutes,  at  the  appointed  comer,  where  the 
prising  actor  was  in  readiness  to  receive  her. 

Here  th^  entered  a  haekn^-coaeh,  but  taking  unwisely  the  dizee- 
tion  of  Ludgate  Hill,  their  progress  was,  for  a  considerable  time^  im- 
peded bj  the  multitude  of  vehicles  whic^  are  always  eneoantered  on 
this  spot.  During  this  suspense,  sundry  persons,  weU-known  to  ow 
ezenqilary  wife  and  widow,  passed  and  re-passed,  whilst  the  lady's 
secmiiy  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  nature  of  her  disguise^  said 
her  own  imperturbabili^  of  manner. 

Having  traversed  Blackfriars  Bridge,  this  worthy  eoiqile  reached 
the  spot  where  the  post-chaise  was  in  waiting,  and  EUiston,  with  a 
grace  and  easy  audacity  which  would  have  become  Bamger  himself, 
tendered  his  services  to  the  transrhedation  of  his  ompamon. 

At  this  moment,  a  gawky  lad,  in  a  tawdry  livery,  laden  with  cheese^ 
groceiy,  and  other  artides  of  household  consumption,  who  had  been 
loitering  at  a  shop-window  near  the  spot,  now  suddenly  rushed  forward, 
and  casting  himself  before  the  widow,  in  the  most  grotesque  posture  ef 
alarm,  began  to  blubber  out,  in  di^ointed  accents  of  distress,  '^  Wooh! 
wooh  I  ha !  ha! — ^wooh !  ha !  poor  master !  poor  master !  ha  I  ha !  ha !" 

The  self-possession  even  of  that  lady  who  forms  our  present  sub- 
ject, was  not  proof  against  this  abrupt  outpouring  of  human  agony; 
whilst  EUiston  looked  on,  for  the  moment,  if  not  with  equal  confusion, 
at  least  with  as  much  indecision  of  purpose.  But  the  lad  still  kq>t  up 
his  generous  grief  in  unabated  roaring,  and  as  the  spot  on  which  tibe 
scene  occurred  was  sufficiently  public,  he  soon  brought  about  him  a 
most  ample  auditory. 

It  turned  out  that  the  youth,  who  had  some  time  since  served  in 
the  d^meity  of  doctor^s  boy,  to  the  general  practitioner  in  the  city, 
had  been  discharged  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  the  foetus  of  a 
hedgehog,  preserved  in  spirits,  and  deposited  till  then  in  his  master's 
laboratoiy;  and  being  thus  unexpectedly  impressed  with  the  unUmely 
dissolution  of  his  late  employer,  he  had  burst  into  those  demonstra* 
tions  of  grief,  which  had  now  become  positively  a  howL  Another 
gasp  or  two  might  have  brought  him  a  little  to  himself,  but  on 
wheeling  round,  and  perceiving  the  oommissariate  wreck  of  tea, 
sugar,  dieese,  and  pickles,  scattered  at  his  feet,  the  sluices  of  his 
agony  were  again  forced,  resembling  far  more  the  ululation  of  a  bull- 
calf  than  the  sympathetic  tones  of  a  heart-stricken  page. 

The  nature  of  all  this  was  soon  apparent  to  one  so  deep  in  the  equi- 
voque of  comedies  as  our  hero.  He  immediately  took  up  the  clew  thus 
thrown  into  his  hands,  and  having  rescued  the  widow  from  the  sticky 
fingers  of  the  hysteric  lad,  and  deposited  her  within  the  yellow  post- 
chaise,  he  led  the  youth,  with  true  "  fiUistonian"  solemnity,  apart 
from  the  crowd,  and  entering  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  ca- 
lenture which  had  so  unexpectedly  removed  the  object  of  his  lamenta- 
tions from  the  troubles  of  this  world,  and  described  with  accuracy  the 
vault  in  Allhallows  Church,  where  his  good  master's  remains  were  de- 
posited, together  with  the  couplet  to  be  engraven  on  the  monumental 
stone,  he  left  him  in  lawful  possession  of  half-a-guinea,  to  recal  his 
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spirits  and  refit  his  stores;  when  stepping  into  the  vehicle,  with  the 
same  snUimity  of  mien  in  which  he  had  ccnadacted  the  previous  busi- 
ness, the  fugitives  were  once  again  on  their  adventurous  way. 

The  hidj  was  soon  restored  to  that  inefiabk  complacencj,  out  of 
"which,  before  this  day,  she  had  never  been  surprised,  and  having,  with 
fldmiraUe  dexterity,  as  she  sat,  relieved  the  sweet  oval  of  her  counte* 
nanoe  from  those  vile  weeds,  and  liberated  her  abundant  tresses,  black 
as  the  raven,  (and,  peradventure^  as  full  of  omen,)  from  which  the 
glow  of  aninuition,  and  the  gleam  of  triumph,  '^  looked  out  and 
smiled,''  and  having  commuted  the  dense  fall  of  Norwich  crape, 
beneayi  which  qoick  suspiration  so  long  had  laboured,  for  the  light  and 
fimtastic  thread  of  Brussels,  our  Bread  Street  **  Berenice"  shone  out 
again  in  all  her  pristine  loveliness.  Matters  being  thus  restored,  £1- 
listoii  and  the  apothecary's  wife  arrived  at  Bromley. 

And  now  we  beg  to  give  up  any  further  pursuit  either  of  the  parties 
cr  the  narrative,  of  which  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  made  not 
the  slightest  notice,  but  for  the  little  episodical  incident  just  recorded. 
Should  we  have  wearied  our  readers  with  fcXLj,  we  will  at  least  not 
outrage  them  by  vice,  for  historical  justice  is  not  to  be  vindicated  by 
mere  truth  alone,  which,  under  certain  phases,  may  be  as  unseemly  as 
falsehood  itself;  nor  should  we  ever  be  content  to  purchase  an  aventure 
exquite  at  the  expense  of  a  moral  lesson. 


THE  PAINTED  TOMBS  OF  ANCIENT  ETRURIA. 
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Tbxt  sought  to  banish  sadness 
From  the  mansions  of  their  dead ; 

They  pictured  forms  of  gladness, 
Sweet  pcrfiimes  there  they  spread. 

The  crown  a  king  had  cherish'd. 
In  his  hours  of  earthly  pride. 

Was  there  when  he  had  perish*d, 
And  his  sceptre  by  his  side. 

The  gems  that  deck'd  the  beauty. 
When  her  mom  of  love  arose, 

Slin  graced,  as  if  in  daty, 
Her  long  and  last  repose. 

The  piunted  walls  were  glowing 
With  scenes  of  mirth  and  glee, 

Where  ruby  wine  was  flowing, 
And  sounds  of  rerelry. 

Whaterer  spoke  of  pleasure 

In  most  Mductiye  tone. 
Of  active  life,  of  treasure. 

In  the  halls  of  death  was  shewn. 

But  vainly,  O  how  vainly ! 

They  sought  to  banish  fear, 
The  spectre  scenes  tell  plainly, 

That  with  the  feasts  appear. 


The  gold,  the  jewels  gleaming, 
And  the  richly-scented  ur, 

They  did  but  give  the  seeming 
Of  a  joy  that  was  not  there. 

How  beautiful  soever 

Their  hope,  their  trust  might  be. 
Except  that  death  must  sever. 

They  had  no  certainty. 

O  tomb !  so  plain,  so  lonely. 
Hewn  in  the  rock's  hard  side. 

Through  whose  brief  tenant  only 
Are  the  fears  of  death  defied. 

O  blessed  tomb  I  whose  story 
To  the  end  of  time  shall  last, 

The  halo  of  his  glory. 
That  a  Saviour  o*er  thee  oast, 

In  brightness  hath  descended 
On  every  Christian  tomb. 

And  by  its  clear  light  ended 
The  terror  and  the  gloom. 

And  we,  by  fear  unshaken. 
May  lay  us  down  in  trust. 

For  we  know  that  we  shall  waken 
From  our  lowly  bed  of  dust. 
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BT   W.    FRANCIS   AIN8WOBTH. 

Ths  name  of  Magog  has  marked  claims  upon  our  interest  The 
giants  whose  effigies  welcomed  Philip  and  Mary  on  their  public  entiy 
into  London;  who  proclaimed  from  the  portals  of  the  Temple  the 
pageant  to  Elizabeth;  and  who  (or  their  wicker  representatiTes,)  were 
formerly  attendant  upon  civic  exhibitions — ^have  been  variously  viewed 
as  the  figures  of  Celtic  chieftains,  or  Pagan  idols.  It  is  certain  thai 
the  ceremonious  observances  of  the  dvic  guilds  and  officials,  more 
interesting  from  their  antiquity  and  grotesqueness,  than  from  their 
wisdom,  have  closer  analogies  with  those  of  the  northerns^  and  more 
immediately  with  those  of  Flanders,  as  is  shewn  in  a  curious  work 
lately  published,*  than  with  those  of  southern  nations,  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  many  things  in  our  royal  progresses.  But  Gog  and 
Magog  have  an  even  more  remote  origin,  belonging,  as  they  do  appa- 
rently, to  the  traditions  and  historical  reminiscences  of  Gog,  the  land 
of  Magog;  of  the  rempart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  sidd  Vagfig  wa 
Magug  of  the  Orientals  ;  of  the  giant  Og,  king  of  Astaroth  or  Banian; 
and  li^tly,  of  a  city  of  Magog  par  eminence. 

The  ruins,  or  rather  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  of  Magog,  lie 
on  the  most  deserted  portion  of  the  Syrian  wilderness,  at  a  distance 
varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  city  of  Aleppo.  They  were  visited,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  by  the  old  English  traveller,  Maundrell;  in 
March,  1836,  by  a  party  from  H.M.  steamer  Euphrates,  of  which  the 
author  formed  one;  and  since  that,  in  June,  1838,  by  Visooont 
PoUington. 

Our  party  was  a  pedestrian  one,  and  Col.  Chesney  having  given  me 
the  option  to  take  whatever  convalescents  I  thought  the  walk  might  be 
of  advantage  to,  we  started  pretty  strong  in  numbers,  and  well  armed, 
from  a  point  where  the  river  was  judged  to  approach  nearest  to  the 
object  of  our  excursion. 

During  a  walk  of  at  least  ten  mUes,  nothing  occurred  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene;  the  plain  was  at  that  season  covered  with  green 
sward,  enlivened  by  a  few  flowering  plants,  but  there  were  no  trees. 
The  ground  undulated  at  times,  and  presented  us  occasionally  with 
grassy  vales,  in  which  we  neither  observed  wild  beasts,  nor  human 
beings,  nor  habitations;  tiU  coming  upon  a  higher  part  of  the  upland, 
the  remains  of  a  great  city  burst  upon  us,  in  all  the  indistinctness  of 
crumbling  ruins,  within  an  almost  boundless  extent  of  rampart  All 
the  old  authorities,  who  have  written  upon  this  once-celebrated  site, 
have  agreed  in  asserting  its  magnitude.  Ammianus  calls  it  a  most 
capacious  city,  and  Procopius  designates  it  as  the  chief  and  most  noble 
city  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

As  we  approached,  a  few  Arabs  made  their  appearance,  as  if  they 
had  sprung  from  the  rubbish,  and  they. kept  increasing  in  numbers 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  In  order  to  avoid  delay,  duties 
were  quickly  diWded.      Col.  Chesney  began  taking  measurements; 

•  Lord  Major's  Pageants,  Sec.    By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq.    Svo.    Printed  for  the 
Percy  Society. 
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CoL  'EakoauTt  and  lient.  Fh^vnes  got  out  thdr  sketdi-lMXiks;  lient. 
Mnrpiij  and  ng^aelf  took  beniags;  iduksoinecf  thentiDeiTinenyWlio 
mooampuMQed  jta,  kept  tJie  Ante  in  eomitenancft,  and  soon  hJled  "die 
flsvage  wnflpicaonB  whidi  at  firat  were  too  cieariy  expressed  in  their 
looksy  and  got  into  fnendfy  nnderstmding  with  them.  It  a|^Mared 
tbat  thef  cdUed  the  pboe  Bambadiy  which  was  also  the  name  given  to 
Yiflct.  PoUiBgtan;  and  they  also  toU  ns  that  four  hours  cfl^  on  the 
bnaks  of  the  riyer,  -diere  were  rains  ef  another  town,  called  Kara 
^the  black  Bambndi,''  wfaich  was  the  port  and  feny  of 
Premier.  It  is  weD  known  liiatllie  ancients  (StralM>,xvi.  5 15, 
Pfiay,  ▼.  23)  called  this  oity  also  Bambyoe.  Fliny  says,  **  Bambj^cem 
fmm  flfia  «MMe  ERerapoUt  vocahtr^  Sjfru  ver$  Magog  J* 

TkMR  walk,  windk  are  deaify  traceable  for  several  miles  in  dream- 
ferenee,  and  were  defended  at  intervals  by  towers,  of  whidi  a  few  are 
jet  standing,  althoagb  in  a  roinoas  condition,  first  attracted  oar  atten- 
liaa;  bat  tfaey  were  judged,  on  examination,  not  to  belong  to  a  very 
reoMie  aidiquity,  and  with,  at  the  most,  Roman  or  Byzantine  foonda- 
tions,  to  prasent  in  llieir  towers  and  more  perfect  portaons,  evident 
proofrof  a  Saraoenic  renewaL 

WitUn  tlie  great  qiaoe,  thus  rampart  endosed,  were  many  low  bat 
pietareaqve  pOes  of  rain,  widi  laige  hewn  stones,  and  fragments  of 
fiolnmns  scattered  about  here  and  lliere,  amid  masses  of  bridcwork 
of  BQ^  extant  and  solidity,  as  deaity  to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to 
pablie  edifices;  indeed,  this  was  otherwise  proved  by  the  fact,  tibat  in 
the  intervals  between  liiese  rains  of  a  better  claas  of  edifices,  there  were 
no  traces  of  the  ordinary  dwelfings  of  Ibe  inhabitants:  in  this  point 
exhibiting  a  marked  difference  &om  the  rained  dties  of  the  early 
Chiiatians  in  tte  saaw  eoontry,  where  the  fragments  of  every  boose 
and  tomb  are  deariy  visible.  Indeed,  where  the  great  cities  of  anti* 
qoity  were  afiterwards  oocapied  by  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Tarks,  withoot 
any  Chriatian  interpopalataon  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Mahamwiedan 
era,  the  ho— cc  boilt  of  mnd  and  atone  have  always  disappeared,  exc^epl 
in  die  case  of  sacfa  as  have  eontinoed  to  be  inhabited*  leaviv^  only  the 
fragmentaof  moreandentboildings:  and  soch  deserted  cities  cowtttnte 
a  kind  of  link  between  the  solid  moonds  and  towers^  which  att^  an 
Aasyriaa  or  Babylonian  rain;  the  perfectioa  met  with  in  the  d<w<»4 
of  many  of  the  early  Chrustian  ocHnmuniti<«,  and  the  mc^ 
of  rubbish  and  pocteiy,  whidi  indicate  a  Sassanian  er  Arabian 


_  various  piles  of  ruin,  5»cattoW  «K>m  in  «w^fwl  irrc* 

golarity,  one  particolariy  attracted  the  attention  ot'  our  drai^)iiNmcn« 
as^more  carious  than  the  rest,  and  as  having  much  that  a|>pi\yi<^v)  f<^ 
the  Egyptian  in  character.  There  could  be  no  d<mb^  cx-ci^  liv>*n  a 
hasty  anrvey,  of  its  great  antiquity.  Every  thin|f  wnjt  wm^siiw  •♦'^ 
sin^e.  The  front  was  formed  by  a  great'  oKkmur  ma^  aI  mA<*<^)  >  ^ 
rompnaed  of  hnge  stones  {^aced  in  careful  and  neat  ju\t^»s)(s^rv.  >^>m 
witlkoot  eement,  and  from  which  a  vestibule  $ix  «^  ^^x-cn  t«v<  ^i^s-^^  K^ 
apparently  pngected.  The  vestiges  of  a  doorway  aK>  snU  ivm*  ?nvv 
the  overtiirown  lintd  of  whidi  had  be«i  a  oMutsixx^  an«l  ^i^^id  'si^imi^nv  *m 
panBdognm.  From  fallen  massess  it  abo  ap|^nan>l  that  t)^^  »«n(>.^ 
pier  of  stoneo,  in  whole  or  in  part,  had  pn>iectv>il  Key.vixi  ibc  ?>>Ma<n,«,«  \ 
and  had  been  chiselled  into  an  ample  and  l«eaatitul  ai\\V,K^xvw  K'M  t^ 
was  natsraDy  imposaUe  to  say  whether  er  not  the  oniahlau.)v  ba«« 
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borne  a  pediment.  This  portal  couM  be  tnieedy  chief! j  bj  the  foondA- 
tions  ai^  overthrown  waiD%  to  have  led  into  amall  dbamberB  or  oeDiy 
and  dark  aanetnaiies  of  the  same  maasiTe  and  simple  character;  and 
frmn  what  Ihave  ainoe  seen  at  Persepolia, I  haye  litde  doubt  that  theae 
were  the  remains  of  the  great  tempie,  which  for  ageaaanctified  ^e  citj, 
and  to  which  that  atrange  form  of  wetahip  belonged^  ao  renowned  in 
Holy  Writ^  of  a  monatrons  goddeas,  half-female^  half-fiah,  and  well 
deacribed  bj  Flinj  aa  ^*  fupodigiata  AtergaitUJ* 

The  principle  of  fecundity^  as  repreeented  by  the  aon,  nioo%  aod 
stars — by  fire,  by  animals,  by  the  aunbuleh,  or  ear  of  coniy  and  odier 
less  refined  emblems — ^always  formed  the  great  olrject  of  adoration 
among  the  early  nations  of  the  East.  The  varietiea  which  the  saoM 
genend  form  of  worship,  as  in  the  case  of  Atergatia,  preaented,  aie  £u- 
too  nnmeroua  to  detail;  and  as  each  variety  of  the  aame  original  form 
meiged  into  a  different  branch  of  the  Gredc  and  Roman  mythology^  ao 
the  unravelling  such  connexions  is  quite  nnnecessazy.  It  ia  snlBcient 
to  state  that  Atergatis  was  also  the  Astarte  of  the  PhoBnidana  and 
Syriana,  the  Astoreth  and  Succoth  of  the  Hebrews^  the  Deroele  of  dw 
Greeks,  and  was  admitted  into  the  classic  Pantheiam  by  variona 
writera— -as  Venus,  Juno^  Diana,  Urania,  and  Luna — ^firom  dream- 
stances  which  would  all  admit  of  easy  explanation. 

Astarte  ia  placed  by  MUton  among  the  fiiJlen  angels  ^^> 


with  these  in  troop 


Came  Astoieth,  whom  the  Pbcnidaiu  caU'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  Heaven,  with  cresoent  homa, 
To  whose  bri|^ht  image,  nightly  hj  the  moon, 
Sidonian  rirgms  paid  their  tows  and  songs." 

The  creaoent  here  noticed  as  the  symbol  of  Astarte,  and  obserred  in 
coins  struck  at  Balbdc,  and  which  also  formed  the  omaoienta  taken 
from  the  camela*  necks  of  the  conquered  men  of  Succoth,  haa^  it  ia  wdl 
known,  remained  the  symbol  of  Islamism. 

Cicero  relates  that  this  piscine  goddess  was  married  to  the  besntifiBl 
Adooia,  but  we  have  more  positive  historical  details  of  her  unptialfl 
with  Bal,  the  god  of  Ba'lbek,  and  of  the  diaaolute  EJagahalns.  Her 
image  was  for  this  purpose  transported  from  Carthage  to  Borne  (not 
forgetting  the  rich  offerings  of  her  temple),  and  the  day  of  this  mystic 
marriage  and  gross  example  of  even  a  corrupt  idolatry,  was  held  aa  a 
general  fostivid  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  empire.  It  woald 
seem  that  Horace  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  this  marriage,  when  he 
saya— 

**  Jono,  et  Deoram  qnisqnis  amicior 
Afris." 

The  repreaentative  of  the  god  of  Emesa,  or  Balbek,  was,  on  this  ooea- 
sion,  Uie  celebrated  black  stone  described  by  most  historians  as 
quadrangular,  but  of  irregular  shape,  and  four  feet  high,  but  by 
Gibbon  aa  a  conical  black  stone.  It  is  certainly  represented  in  the 
hitter  form  on  an  imperial  medal  struck  at  £me6a,  in  honour  of 
Sulpitiua  Antoninus.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  care- 
ful descriptions  given  by  the  andents  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
this  stone,  that  it  was  a  meUorUe;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  sup- 
ported by  the  tradition  attached  to  it  at  its  original  site  in  the  temple 
of  Cybele,  in  Phrygia,  where  it  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  which  was  also  related  of  it  again  when  at  £mesa,  no  doubt  to 
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attract  the  multitade  to  its  shrine.  This  origin  of  the  stone  appears 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  great  sanctity.  The  historj  of  this 
meteorite  is  also  curious  and  somewhat  obscure.  It  appears  to  have 
been  remoYcd,  in  solemn  pomp,  from  Pessinus  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Italy.  It  got  thence,  somehow,  to 
Emesa,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Rome  by  the  emperor,  who 
apparently  took  his  name  from  the  object  of  his  adoration — ^for  the 
stone  was  called  El  Gabel,  or  £1  K&bal,  and  it,  or  another  like  it, 
actually  now  sanctifies  the  K&ba'  or  temple  of  Mecca. 

The  fane  of  Atergatis  was  celebrated  for  its  opulence  and  its  conse- 
crated wealth,  and  s^orded  a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than  three 
hundred  priests.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  such  riches  tempted  the 
cupidity  of  privileged  plunderers,  and  Crassus  is  reported,  on  his  ill- 
fated  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  to  have  spent  several  days  at 
Hierapolis,  weighing  out  the  sacred  moneys  of  the  goddess.  The 
temple  was,  however,  already  a  ruin  in  Julian's  time,  or  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  the  tank  or  reservoir  which  contained  the 
sacred  fish  attached  to  the  temple  of  Atergatis.  We  fancied  we  could 
distinguish  traces  of  such,  in  front  of  the  temple,  but  were  not  certain, 
and  the  Arabs  could  not  assist  us  in  our  inquiries.  AeUan,  in  his 
**•  History  of  Animals,"  relates  of  these  fishes,  that  they  went  in  a 
crowd,  conducted  by  a  leader,  and  that  they  blew  and  worshipped 
among  themselves  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  if  inspired  by  the  god- 
dess; a  phenomenon  which,  however,  may  be  seen  any  day,  practised 
by  the  tame  fish  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  or  of  the  TuiUeries. 
The  origin  of  this  Syrian  regard  for  fish,  was  evidently  connected 
with  the  form  in  which  Atergatis  was  worshipped,  whether  regarded  as 
a  mere  symbol  of  fecundity,  or  as  the  mother  of  Semiramis,  as  Dio- 
dorus  would  have  us  believe.  The  reverence  entertained  by  the 
Syrians  for  fish,  is  noticed  by  Xenophon,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
it  exists  in  the  same  country  to  the  present  day.*  The  mosque  of 
Abraham,  at  Edessa,  is  in  high  esteem  amongst  all  classes  of  Muham- 
medans.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect,  although  small,  model  edifices 
of  its  kind  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  a  square  building,  sur- 
mounted by  three  domes  of  equal  size,  and  has  a  lofty  menareh  rising 
above  a  grove  of  cypresses.  Close  by,  is  a  beautiful  fountain  and 
lake,  whose  banks  are  sheltered  by  verdant  bushes  which  overhang  its 
waters,  and  cause  at  once  a  refreshing  fragrance  and  a  welcome  shade, 
all  around.  These  waters  flow  onwards  into  a  large  marble  reservoir, 
which  embraces  the  whole  length  of  the  mosque;  the  waters  are  clear 
as  the  finest  crystal,  and  thus  protected,  their  surface  is  seldom  ruffled 
hj  the  slighest  breeze,  and  this  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  called  by  the 
(Greeks  Callirhoe,  or  the  beautiful  fountain,  is  crowded  with  thousands 
of  sacred  fish,  which  are  daily  fed  by  the  hands  of  the  pious,  and  of 
pilgrims  who  come  to  pay  their  devotions  from  afar. 

There  were  several  other  ruins  of  some  extent  scattered  about  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  and  among  these  were  a  series  of  low  round 
arches  apparently  belonging  to  the  Roman  era,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  made  out,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  they  did  not  belong  to  an 

*  The  iacred  fith  at  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at  Son,  have  not  yet  been  met  with  by 
travellen. 
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aqueduct.     Nothing,  however,  remained  to  absorb  attention  so  much 
as  the  vestiges  of  the  temple  of  the  Scythian  goddess,  and  which  ap- 
peared, by  its  massive  strength  and  simplicity,  to  have  been  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a  situation  such  as  that  in  which  the  dty  of  Magog  stood, 
surrounded  by  an  immense  wilderness,  presenting  no  character  but 
monotony  and  extent,  and  where  it  was  essential,  in  order  to  give  to 
any  structure  an  imposing  character,  or  the  stamp  of  magnificoioe, 
that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  scenery.     In  such 
cases  all  small  subdivisions  would  have  appeared  mean,  and  have  hurt 
the  results  which  would  have  flowed  even  more  from  such  strength 
and  simplicity,  than  from  positive  magnitude.     The  massy  materials 
and  dark  chambers  of  such  edifices,  are  also  common  to  Egyptian, 
Pereepolitan,  and  Indian  architecture;  but  the  tanks  near  the  tem- 
ples, with  their  enclosures  of  stone  and  steps  for  devotees^  and  the 
propyla  and  avenues  of  sphynxes  met  with  in  the  two  fonner,  and 
represented  by  the  pyramidal  entrances  of  the  Indian  pagodas,  if  ever 
existing,  have  left  no  traces  at  the  temple  of  Atergatis. 

The  origin  of  the  city  of  Magog  is  involved  in  the  obacnrity  of 
fable.    Its  temple  is  attributed  by  Lucian,  of  Samosat,  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  here,)  to  Deucalion,  and  as  Deucalion  was  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  or  Magog,*  the  city  would  appear  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  the  founder's  father.     Gog,  the  Prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
was  admitted  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Scythian  race  by  all  anti- 
quity; and  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians  into  Syria,  were  charac- 
terized by  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Magog,  and  also  of  that  dty 
east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  is  variously  called  Astaroth,  Bashan, 
Basan,  and  Bathsan,  in  the  Holy  Writ,  but  which  was  afterwards 
called,  from  its  inhabitants,  Scythopolis.     Hence,  from  their  approxi- 
mation to  Palestine,  the  fearful  denunciations  of  £zekiel,  against  their 
^ng  Og,  also  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  for  they  appear  to  have 
preserved  such  a  name,  as  a  title,  as  Bal,  Kel,  &c.  were  also  used  in 
the  Oriental  languages.     The  Scythians  were,  on  account  of  their 
stature  and  strength,  called  giants.     Thus  their  King  Og  is  described 
as  such,  and  the  race  were  by  the  Arabs  designated  as  Anak  (giants), 
and  by  the  Hebrews,  Anakim.     They  were  also  called  by  the  super- 
stitious Greeks  and  Romans,   Arimaspes,  or  one-eyed,   from  their 
closing  one  eye  when  using  the  bow.     They  are  particularly  described 
by  Ezekiel,  as  using  bows  and  arrows,  and  as  dothed  in  aD  sorts  of 

*  There  exist  maoy  very  strong  grounds  for  estaUishing  the  identity  of  the 
oriental  Magog  with  the  Prometheus  of  the  classic  Pantheism.  In  the  fint  pboe, 
both  are  made  sons  of  Japhet,  (Oen.  x.  2,)  *' Japeti  Genns,**  Hor.  Secondly,  the 
Scythian  race  descended  from  Magog,  settled  in  Cancasns,  (Goghasan  at  the 
Chaldeans,  whence  the  Cancasus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,)  where  ProBBetbeiis 
was  in  the  poetic  mythologf  chained  to  a  rock.  Thirdly,  they  were  the  first  ex- 
tractors and  workers  in  metal,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Wnt;  and  JEschylos  makes 
Prometheus  declare  so  with  his  own  mouth,  but  which  is  more  commonly  exprased 
by  the  fable  of  the  demi-god  stealing  fire  from  Heaven.  Fifthly,  the  name  of 
Magog  itself  is  expressiye  of  the  tearing  and  tormenting  of  the  hver  and  mbid« 
which  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Jupiter  on  Prometheus,  (sad  emblem  of  the 
anxieties  which  attend  upon  milization.)  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  ▼ersions  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Psalm  c?iL  26  {  and  Back, 
xxi.  15,)  and  this  meaning  is  preserred  in  the  Greek  version,  although  softened 
down  in  the  Englith  version,  in  the  first  case,  to  *'  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble;*'  and  in  the  second,  **that  their  heart  may  fUnt."  And  lastly,  by  the  very 
fact,  that  we  find  the  classical  tradition  of  the  building  of  Magog  attribating  it  to 
the  son  of  Prometheus  or  of  Magog. 
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■nnoiir.  They  had  abo  bucklers  and  shields,  and  all  of  them  handled 
swords.  The  word  used  for  bncklers  in  the  Chaldaic,  signifies  breast- 
platesy  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  percdve  how  doselj 
these  descriptions  of  the  Scythians  apply  also  to  the  London  effigies  of 
Grpg  and  Magog,  of  high  stature,  clothed  in  all  sorts  of  armour,  "jEs 
circa  pectus/*  with  swords  and  shields,  besides  some  ancient  British 
weapons,  probably  since  placed  in  their  hands.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  figures  do  not  wear  helmets,  whereas  most  of  the 
warriors  of  antiquity  wore  such,  except  the  Scythians,  as  may  be  seen 
without  going  any  Airther,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  helmet- wearing 
troops  in  Ez^el,  and  among  whom  the  Scythians  are  not  included. 

llie  Scythian  city  of  Magog  was  conquered,  overrun,  and  its  form 
of  worship  much  altered,  at  the  same  time  that  its  name  was  changed, 
by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  disdaining  the  worship 
of  the  luminary  of  night,  introduced  the  worship  of  Bal,  and  gave  to 
the  town  the  proud  name  of  Hierapolis — ^the  city  of  the  sun.  From 
that  time  to  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  it  continued  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Macedonian  succession,  and  of  the 
rq>ublic  of  Bome,  and  of  its  emperors,  against  the  Persians  and  Par- 
thians.  The  visit  of  Julian  to  tins  city  is  described  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  Gibbon,  whose  almost  every  sentence,  here,  and  at  Daphne, 
is,  to  one  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and  with  the  Byzantine  and 
Oriental  historians,  an  apt  and  happy  quotation,  from  a  difierent 
authority;  but,  accompanied  by  a  more  than  usual  under-current  of 
partiality  for  the  '*  philosophic''  and  apostate  emperor.  The  fellow 
opponent  of  a  then  young  Christianity,  whom  Julian  had  the  pleasure 
of  embracing  at  this  place,  is  called  *'  a  philosopher  and  friend,  whose 
religious  firmness  had  withstood  the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations 
of  Constantitis  and  Gallus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his 
house,  in  their  passage  through  Hierapolis,"  and  his  epistle  from  hence 
to  the  haughty  Libamus  is  described  as  '*  displaying  the  facility  of  his 
genius,  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch." 

The  last  of  the  Boman  emperors,  who  for  a  time  upheld  the  falling 
empire,  and  reached  Hierapolis,  driving  the  Turkish  host  before  him, 
was  Diogenes  Bomanus.  This  bold  but  unsuccessful  warrior,  whose 
feats  and  death  are  carelessly  passed  over  by  Gibbon,  according  to 
KnoUes,  the  historian  of  the  Turks,  built  a  castle  at  this  city,  which 
he  wished  to  make  limitrophal  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Seljukians, 
but  the  crescent  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Moslems  into  the  Holy  Land,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  crusade. 

In  recent  times,  Lord  PoUington  has  thrown  doubts  upon  the 
identity  of  the  ruins  of  Bambuch,  with  those  of  Hierapolis.  '^.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,"  he  says,  "  that  unless  there  can  be  dear  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  ought — admitting  as  certain,  that  Hierapolis  was  in 
the  neighbourhood — ^rather  place  it  at  Yerabolus,  the  two  names 
Hierapolis  and  Yerabolus  being  nearly  identical." — (Joum.  of  B.  G.  S., 
voL  X.  p.  453.)  This  clear  evidence  we  can,  however,  easily  produce. 
In  the  first  place,  Hien4>olis  was  also  called  Bambyce,  and  these  ruins 
preserve  the  latter  name,  slightly  corrupted,  to  the  present  day;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  Yerabolus  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Europus, 
and  not  of  Hierapolis.  Europus,  according  to  Ptolemy,  came  next  to 
Zeugma  (Birehjik)  in  descending  the  Euphrates,  and  was  between 
and  Cedlia;  which  latter  was,  according  to  the  Peutingerian  tal 
twenty-four  Boman  miles  from  Zeugma,  and  between  Zeugma 
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Hierapolis.  There  cao,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the  podtioiuDg  at 
ascertained  bj  the  Eophratee  ezpedidon,  of  Eoropns  at  Teraboloa^  of 
Cecilia  at  Sarisat,  and  of  Hien^olis  at  Bambuch. 

A  cnrioiu  circumstance^  illustratiye  at  once  of  the  distrust  of  the 
Arabs,  and  yet  of  a  certain  dislike  to  any  unnecessary  display  of 
suspicion  or^of  hostile  feeling,  occurred  daring  our  stay  at  BambvclL 
The  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  whose  homes  were  nowhere  ufiputmt, 
but  which  could  not  be  far  off,  continued,  as  I  previously  noticed,  to 
drop  in,  in  increasing  numbers,  during  our  exploration  of  the  nnaa. 
They  did  not  come  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  that  at  intei^ 
vals,  but  I  remarked,  from  a  tower  on  which  I  was  perched^  that  befote 
they  came  to  the  city,  they  all  visited  a  cemetery  whidi  was  on  the 
plam,  a  short  distance  without  the  waUs,  and  where  one  of  theae 
swarthy  wanderers  remained,  as  if  a  sentineL  On  leaving  the  rmns^ 
I  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  visit  these  tombs,  to  tlie 
evident  dissatisfaction  of  their  guardian,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found 
there  the  arms»  gnns,  and  spears,  of  the  Arabs,  pUed  up  bdund  eadi 
separate  mound,  shewing  that  they  had  brought  them  with  them,  lea 
in  any  way  to  offend  us,  than,  in  a  oountiy  where  every  man's  hand  is 
against  his  neighbour,  to  resent  any  attempts  which  mighit  be  made  on 
our  parts  to  rob  or  to  injure  them. 

It  was  our  fete  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  this  remaikahfe 
neighbourhood.  While  navigating  the  river,  the  steamer  had  die 
mi^ortune  to  go  upon  a  bank,  at  a  moment  when  the  waters  woe 
falling  very  rapidly,  so  that  all  the  efforts  made  by  backing  paddlci^ 
putting  out  hawsers,  ftc.  to  get  her  off,  proved  ineffectual,  and  we 
were  ultimately  detained  till  a  fortunate  rise  in  the  waters  floated  us  o£ 
This  misfortune  occurred  at  a  spot  a  Httle  above,  where  a  woodkv 
range  of  hills,  about  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  crossed  the  ooontiy 
from  west  to  east,  leaving  the  river  to  sweep  through  them,  by  a 
narrow  pass;  at  the  entrance  of  which,  and  on  the  right  bank,  were 
the  ruins  of  the  port  of  Hierapolis,  or  the  '^  Black  Bambuch.*' 

These  ruins  were  more  immediately  dtuated  in  a  rocky  ravine, 
which  gradually  narrowed  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but  yawned 
with  open  mouth  upon  the  river  side.  They  were  of  a  very  frag- 
mentary character,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  dwelling^ioase% 
enclosed  within  a  rude  rampart,  which  crossed  the  rocky  diasm  at  its 
mouth,  climbing  the  brc^en  outline  of  acclivities  on  both  sides,  and 
sweeping  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  meet  again,  and  endoae  the 
same  chasm  at  its  upper  part.  There  were  no  remains  which  looked  as 
if  belonging  to  public  edifices,  or  to  buildings  of  any  importance;  but 
a  peculiar  character,  was  imparted  to  this  ancient  port  and  town,  (which 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  since  the  Roman  era,)  not  onlj 
by  its  situation,  but  also  by  tiers  of  caverns;  some  sepulchral,  biit 
most  of  them  having  apparentiy  served  for  dwelling  houses^  and  which 
were  disposed  on  the  steep  face  of  the  rode,  where  it  crested  the  miii- 
dad  acdivities  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  northern,  were  tiiey 
were  crowded  into  a  lesser  chasm,  which  branched  off  to  the  north. 

There  were  no  living  beings  in  this  now  deserted  town,  ahhongh 
many  of  the  caves  would  have  formed  admirable  dwellings  for  the 
Arabs ;  but  these  strange  peof^  tenacious  of  the  customs  of  tiieir 
ancestors^  prefer  the  fre^om  of  the  tent,  and  never  dwell  in  the  ruins 
of  dtiefl^  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  frequent,  as  at  Palmyra, 
Atra,  and  Hierapslis,  firom  the  abundant  vegetation  which  is  abnip 


now  naked  canvas  of  wildernesa. 

Hie  ignorance  which  has  hithertt 
of  thu  port  of  Ilier^mlis  has  led  to 
llias,  ZositnoB  (iii.  12)  relates  that 
HierapoliB,  where  he  had  ordered 
statement  which,  as  might  naturallj 
other  critics.  Gibbon,  alao,  by  a  m 
Tint  Batxuo,  the  ancient  Serng, 
Julian's  bo^  which  wore  1100  ii 
across  the  river  at  this  point,  and  wei 

In  contemplating,  also,  for  so  m 
iock>eDcloBed  passage  of  the  Euph 
bridge  of  boats,  or  for  a  more  permj 
to  be  only  equalled  by  the  great  nal 
as  a  post,  for  defence;  in  that  point  i 
of  tbe  saoie  river  which  occurs  in 
ooenpied  by  the  troops  of  Zenobia. 
at  tlrase  du^  and  naked  hills,  and 
beknr  and  beyond  to  the  extreme  ' 
liere  and  there,  like  the  skin  of  a  pa 
Chosroes  (Kei  Khosrau)  should  ha' 
battle  in  snch  a  distant  and  dismal 
might  have  retomed  to  tdl  the  tale 

Bnt  the  loneliness  and  pecnliari 
pTominently  brooght  out  at  night-ti 
the  East  illnmine  the  habitations 
blend  tfaemselves  with  thrar  lights^  : 
one  domain,  but  they  Hirow  ov«r  t 
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softy  shadowy  light,  which  breathes  repose  in  every  ray,  and  moDlds 
all  the  yarioos  forms  of  beauty  with  the  stillness  of  enchantment     So, 
also,  when  the  same  subdued  light  falls  on  alternating  rock  and  ruin  in 
the  wilderness,  it  draws  a  v^  of  pleasing  softness  oyct  the  roogfa 
features  of  crumbling  stone  and  of  shattered  walls  and  buildings,  so  aa 
almost  to  transform  them  into  orderly  arrangement  and  hannooioiB 
pn^rtions,  and  never  fails  to  invest  them  with  fresh  and  peculiar 
beauties.    All  that  was  desolate  and  diffuse  when  seen  by  the  broad 
daylight,  became,  viewed  in  the  stillness  of  eve,  while  sitting  on  some 
huge  block  that  lay  upon  the  adjacent  heights,  almost  perfect  and 
elaborate.     The  climbing  ramparts,  the  rugged  piles  and  tiers  of 
caves,  alternately  buried  or  brought  out  by  mingled  light  and  shades 
were  both  magnified  and  multiplied  by  iSne  dark  shadows  which  they 
cast  upon  one  another,  and  the  scene  assumed  a  character  of  mysterious 
and  wild  beauty,  which  increased  with  the  distance,  till  the  fisding  out- 
line sunk  into  the  valley  of  the  river,  as  if  into  the  depths  of  a  firthom- 
less  abyss. 

Yet  in  these  lonely  and  wild  districts  there  lived  a  few  Arabs,  wild 
and  untutored  as  the  scenery  amid  which  they  dwelt,  perpetually 
moving  their  tents  as  the  grass  withered  beneath  them,  and  who  were 
of  different  tribes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  These  Arabs 
bore  a  deadly  hostility  to  one  another,  and  during  our  detention, 
many  little  adventures  occurred  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  but 
without  any  serious  results,  except  in  one  case.  We  had  always  done 
our  best  to  keep  up  friendship  with  both  parties,  and,  indeed,  to 
establish  amicable  relations  between  them;  but  the  sheikh  of  the  tribe 
on  the  right  bank  had  put  us  under  peculiar  obligations  by  his  libeni 
supplies  of  fowls,  ^gs,  milk,  and  truffles,  the  latter  of  which  were 
found  in  abundance  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  of  the  assistance  which  he  lent  us  in  procuring  skins  to  inflate  and 
to  float  the  vessel  with,  he  was  one  day  invited  on  board,  and  a  single- 
barrelled  gun  was  presented  to  him,  and  at  his  earnest  request,  was 
loaded  with  English  powder  and  ball. 

The  shoal  on  whidi  the  steamer  ^was  then  lying  was  separated  from 
the  right  bank  by  an  island,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  boat,  on 
going  ashore,  had  to  keep  along  the  left  bank,  till  above  the  level  of 
tiie  island,  when  it  shot  across  to  the  opposite  side.     On  this  occasioD, 
the  tribe  on  the  left  bank  had  observed  the  sheikh  go  on  board,  and 
the  news  having  spread,  they  awaited  his  return,  when  they  opened 
fire  upon  our  boat,  totally  regardless  of  the  officer  and  men  who  had 
charge  of  it,  and  who,  being  unarmed,  were  obliged  to  crouch  down 
to  avoid  the  shots.      The  sheikh,  however,  used  his  Birmiogbam 
fowling-piece  for  thft  first  time  with  practical  results;  for  firing  into 
the  crowd  of  assailants,  he  hit  one  of  them,  breaking  his  arm  above  the 
wrist.     At  the  same  moment,  the  transaction  having  been  observed 
on  board,  the  carronade  was  discharged  to  cover  the  boat's  crew,  and 
this  had  instantiy  the  desired  effect  of  dispersing  the  Arabs  and 
driving  them  to  their  tents.     Upon  visiting  them  afterwards,  the 
wounded  man  was  foimd  to  be  very  indifferent  to  his  misfortune;  for 
itke  love  of  revenge,  so  powerful  in  an  Arab,  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  supported  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  rendered  all  attempts 
at  preaching  forbearance  and  reconciliation  as  vain  as  would  have  been 
the  desire  to  restore  this  strange  tract  of  country  to  its  pristine  popu- 
lation or  to  its  olden  idolatrous  semi-civiliaation. 
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HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  AND  GAVARET— 1584. 

BY   MISS   SKELTON. 

Gavasbt,  a  gentlenum  of  Bordeaux,  born  a  Huguenot,  had  been,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  hitelj  secretly  converted  to  Romanism. 
He  was  of  a  fanatical  and  mekncholj  disposition,  and  refused  to  enter 
pnUiclj  the  church  for  which  he  forsook  his  old  faith,  until  he  felt 
that  he  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  her  protection  and  favour  by 
some  signal  act  of  devotion  to  her  cause. 

The  chief  support  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  France  at  this  time  was 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  consequently  the  highest  service  that  could  be 
performed  by  one  anxious  to  shew  devotion  to  the  opposing  church 
would  be  the  extinction  of  this  great  light  of  heresy;  and  to  the  efPect« 
ing  of  this  object  did  the  mind  of  the  meUincholy  Gavaret  turn. 

The  Spanish  court,  by  means  of  many  emissaries,  made  constant 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  which,  by  Grod's  grace, 
he,  through  his  courage,  his  address,  and  his  presence  of  mind  (for  these 
were  gifts  liberally  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  of  Heaven),  was 
enabled  ever  to  drfeat  and  to  elude. 

The  conversion  of  Gavaret  had  been  wrought  by  a  Spanish  priest, 
who  saw  at  once  in  this  headlong  fanatic  a  fitting  instrument  for  the 
contrivance  of  these  designs;  and  it  required  but  little  to  convince  the 
enthusiast  that  he  was  the  weapon  chosen  for  the  striking  of  the 
decisive  blow,  which  should  rid  the  good  cause  of  its  most  hated 
enemy.  Accordingly  Gavaret  was  privately  invited  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  there  to  receive  needful  instructions  and  assistance.  Not 
long  did  Gavaret  linger  in  Madrid,  he  was  too  anxious  to  put  his  great 
design  in  execution,  and  his  employers  too  careful  to  avoid  any  sus« 
pidon  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  long  harbouring  of  the  French- 
man at  their  court,  for  either  party  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  speedy  arrangement  of  tiie  necessary  preliminaries. 

Many  a  good  counsel  was  bestowed  by  the  ministers  of  Spain  upon 
their  emissary,  though  all  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  for  the 
arch-plotters  against  kingly  life  were  cautious  in  no  way  personally  to 
involve  themselves  or  their  monarch  in  the  deed  that  was  supposed  to 
have  for  its  origin  nothing  but  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  unmixed  with 
political  motive. 

But  more  substantial  aids  than  those  afforded  by  good  counsels  were 
bestowed  upon  Gavaret  by  his  supporters — a  safe  pass  back  into  Spain, 
a  purse  of  broad  golden  pieces  to  procure  disguises  and  arms,  and  last, 
not  least,  a  valuable  horse  on  which  to  effect  his  escape  after  the  doing 
of  the  deed. 

Gavaret,  a  soldier  and  a  matchless  rider,  gazed  with  delight  at  the 
noble  animal,  whose  perfect  shape  and  symmetry  told  of  strength  and 
speed,  as  his  obedience  to  nod  and  gesture  did  of  careful  training.  The 
horse  was  a  true  Barb^  black  as  jet,  with  dark  glossy  sides  and  shining 
mane,  showing  to  great  advantage  in  the  full  glare  of  the  noonday 
sun  which  poured  into  the  open  court,  where  Gravaret  first  beheld  this 
splendid  gin  from  his  supporters.    It  was  small,  as  most  of  the  Barbarj 
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horses  are,  but  nothing  could  exceed  its  fine  and  graceful  actkM^— 
nothing  could  be  more  beautifol  than  the  formation  of  the  flat  shoulderBy 
the  round  chesty  the  broad  square  forehead,  the  musde  short  and  fine, 
the  ears  small,  the  magnificent  eye,  prominent  and  brilliant,  the  veins 
so  beantifullj  traced,  through  which  might  almost  be  seen  the 
quick  coursing  of  the  fine,  warm  blood.  In  truth  it  was  a  glcmons 
oreatare,  and  might  have  bribed  a  better  man  than  Gravaiet  to  miuder. 
Had  iBoentiTe  been  necessary  in  the  present  instanoe,  perhaps  no 
better  one  could  have  been  oiffibred,  for  Gavaret  was  a  ^^swom  hone* 
courser,"  a  perfect  rider^  and  an  enthusiaslic  admirer  of  this  noUe 


Gravaret,  with  deep  thankfulness^  took  the  rein  of  hianaw  aoq1natioi^ 
and  led  it  from  the  spot;  he  engaged  a  trusty  groom  to  acooaipaBy  him 
with  it  beyond  the  Spaniah  borders.  Both  he  and  the  groom  rode 
hacks,  the  fine  horse  was  carefully  led,  until  on  French  ground  he  dis- 
missed his  companion  and  the  inferior  steeds,  and  OMmnting  the  Barb^ 
rode  to  King  Henry's  court. 

King  Henry's  little  court  was  held  at  that  time  at  Pan,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whidi  place  he  amused  himself,  when  not  eagaged  in  the 
sterner  pursuits  of  war,  by  hawking  and  coursing.  The  river  was 
de^  and  rapid,  and  the  grounds  beside  it  in  some  parts  were  low  and 
marshy,  affording  good  opportnnitieB  for  the  qport  he  loved  the  best  * 
the  noble  sport  of  hawking.  Here  came  the  lordly  heron,  sailing  with 
broad  flight  across  the  marshy  grounds  and  smooth  standing  pool»— 
now  sinking  low  upon  motionless  wing,  looking  for  the  piey  he  soii|^ 
-—now,  with  swifter  movement,  darting  downwarda  on  the  espied  vietiBy 
-*Bow  standing  in  sditary  pride  upon  some  dark  grey  stone,  or  on  tke 
root  of  some  old  tree  beside  the  river  or  the  pools, — now  rising,  in  a& 
his  mi^es^  of  course,  far,  hr  into  the  deep  blue  sky.  Amid  the  trees 
the  wood-pigeon  and  ^tie  turtle-dove  built  their  nests — the  hoarse  ay 
of  the  bittern  frcxn  the  thick  reeds  was  often  heard; — in  the  late  autmnn 
days,  when  the  cold  weather  had  set  in  further  north,  the  snipe  and 
woodcock  were  plentiful  amid  the  swani^;  and  as  the  winter  h^yd^mwl^ 
the  wild  duck  would  come  screaming  to  its  reedy  refuge, — the  grej 
goose  would  fly  heavily  above  the  haaid  of  the  watchful  fowla — ^the 
mighly  wild  swan,  so  rare  and  shy  in  its  appearance,  would  sail  in 
silence  by.  Nor  was  there  lack  of  other  game.  The  partridges  of 
fVanee  are  plentiful  amid  her  wide  fields  of  com;  the  great  bustard 
sometimes  came  firom  the  farther  hills*-the  ruff  and  reeve  were  not 
unfrequent  visitors;  and  in  summer  fat  quails  would  seek  from  the  hot 
shores  d  Aftica  the  more  moderate  climate  here  afforded  them. 

Henry  of  Navarre  delisted  much,  as  has  been  said,  in  fiikoniy,  and 
he  had  many  a  noble  east  of  hawks.  He  was  choice  and  niee,  to  the 
highest  degie^  in  his  various  flights  of  these  birds,  in  their  fidoooers 
and  keepers,  and  in  the  dogs,  that  made  the  sport  complete.  £te  had 
the  beautiful  ger-falcon,  from  Norway  or  from  Denmark;  the  lanner, 
from  the  Swiss  mountains;  the  Englisb  meriin,  the  saker,  and  ihe 
goss-hawk; — ^the  latter  so  useful  in  the  pursuits  of  smaUer  gaiMi 
These  were  trained  eadi  to  her  peculiar  vocation— some  to  strike  the 
heron,  some  to  pounce  upon  the  wild  goose  or  the  swan;  the  &koo  tat 
the  raven  or  the  bold  kite,  the  gross-hawk  for  the  partiidgeu  8one 
were  trained  to  fly  at  the  fw^-thU  is  to  say,  to  bind  hares  and 
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gime;  some  to  aid  their  maaters  in  the  chase  of  laiiger  animala,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  head  of  the  wolf  or  wild  boar  in  pursuit,  and  thence  tearing 
forth  the  eyes.  But  all  the  birds  King  Henry  owned  were  of  price 
and  beanty,  and  aU,  in  pcnnt  of  trainings  were»  as  the  true  hawkiii^ 
phrase  goes,  '' fit  for  the  fray." 

WeU,  GraTaret,  when  he  joined  the  court  at  Pau,  found  that  King 
Henry  was  out  on  a  hawking  party,  but  thinly  attended;  and  thinking 
no  time  fitter  for  tf^  object  he  had  in  view  than  the  present  one, 
he  did  but  pause  for  a  scant  half-hour's  rest,  then  rode  forth  to 
seek  him.  It  was  a  glorious  day;  and,  long  ere  Gavaret  found 
those  he  sought,  he  could  hear  borne  upon  the  singing  wind 
the  dear  musical  voice  of  the  monarch,  the  sharp  sudden  baric 
of  the  attendant  spanielS)  the  shrill  ay  of  the  quarry,  the  deep 
tones  of  the  falconer,  calling  back  his  bird,  the  shout  that  an- 
Bounoed  the  finding  of  the  game,  the  shout  that  announced  its  iaU. 
Oavare^  as  he  pasnd  along  at  an  easy  canter,  could  see,  through  the 
openings  of  the  trees,  the  figures  of  the  ^KMrtsmen  at  their  sport.  It 
WBS^  as  I  have  said,  a  glorious  day,  and  the  sun  shone  with  unbroken 
Instre  on  Ihe  gay  forms  of  the  handsome  Henry  and  his  companions. 
Heniy,  always  so  handsome  and  so  gallant,  looked  doubly  so  now,  with 
the  excitement  and  the  flush  of  the  chsce  glowing  up<m  his  fine  up- 
turned  countenance,  and  lighting  up  the  lai^  piercing  eyes  with  an 
increased  ^re  and  animation;  his  dress  was  cslculated  to  shew  off  to 
great  advantage  the  beauty  of  his  shape;  and  his  graeeful  horseman- 
ship, his  hat  flung  back  from  his  brow,  was  decorated  with  a  long 
waving  ostrich  plume— a  plume  as  white  as  snow;  the  diamond  that 
clasped  the  feather,  which  danced  so  gaily  in  the  wind,  was,  in  those 
broad  day-beams,  a  second  sun;  the  golden  spurs  upon  his  heel,  the 
gMen  lult  of  his  sword,  the  silver  on  the  pistols  in  his  holster,  the 
■Iver  on  his  studded  bri^e,  flashed  as  he  moved  in  the  li^  that  was 
pomred  from  that  undouded  heaven. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  say  how  gallantly  went  the  sport  watched  so 
eagerly  by  the  king.  Just  as  Gavaret  came  in  sight  the  quarry,  a 
noble  heron,  was  rising  into  the  air,  and  the  ger-£doon,  borne  by 
Henry,  was  loosened  from  its  jesses,  and  cast  off  on  the  pursuit.  The 
ger-fildeon  was  a  splendid  bird,  sent  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  Navarre^ 
by  Klizabeth  of  England,  and  brought  with  others  of  the  breed  by  her 
command,  from  Norway.  It  was  <^  great  size;  and  the  spread  of  its 
sails,  or  wings,  was  of  extraordinary  width,  its  plumage  was  beautifrdy 
a  snow-white  throat,  wings  of  snowy  whiteness,  crossed  with  bars  of 
brown,  shaded  firom  light  to  dark,  a  tail  of  the  same  rich  contrast,  her 
pendent  feathers  pure  and  unspotted,  her  ruffled  mails»  or  breast  feathers^ 
of  downy  softness,  her  dear  large  eye  was  of  a  dark  deep  blue,  her 
bill  of  the  same  colour.  With  those  eyes,  meeting  the  dasding  sunlight^ 
and  with  her  strong  daws  knotted,  ready  to  strike,  up  (&e  rudied 
against  the  wind,  the  fairest  frlcon  that  ever  rose  in  flight. 

Gravaret,  pausing  for  a  moment,  watched  the  chase.  The  heron, 
proud  and  statdy,  swept  forth  across  Uie  river;  the  falcon  rose  fiv 
above  it;  and  descending  rapidly,  drove  it  back  to  the  side  of  the 
stream  it  had  attempted  to  quit.  The  heron,  tuining  on  his  back, 
awaited  the  attack  of  his  enemy.  The  fdcon,  stooping  gallantly, 
stmok  with  daws  and  beak  at  the  heron;  the  latter,  shooting  forth 
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its  loDg  aharp  bill,  attempted  to  inflict  a  wound  that  would  have  beea 
death.  But  the  falcon  was  too  warj — she  eluded  the  well-aimed  blow 
—and  rising  for  a  space,  again  descended  to  the  attack.  The  heron 
shrieks  with  fear  and  rage — ^the  falcon  answers  with  her  hoarse  cry  of 
triumph.  Both  are  gallant  birds — ^both  fight  bravelj.  But  for  oxs, 
there  is  no  hope;  that  stately  heron  shall  never  soar  again  aboTe  that 
rolling  river  and  those  shining  pools — those  wild  efforts  for  life  and 
freedom  are  his  last — ^that  melandioly  scream  shaU  never  sound  again. 
Down,  down  they  come— the  conqueress  and  tiie  conquered — ^the 
triumphant  falcon — the  dying  heron.  Down  they  come,  blood  falling 
from  the  victim  in  his  decent,  crashing  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees  they  come,  until,  prone  upon  the  ground,  the  heron  flutters  in  its 
last  agony,  while  the  proud  victor,  wiUi  talons  deep  in  the  quivering 
body  of  tiie  pelt,  begins  pluming  at  the  neck,  ^ng  Henry  himself 
reclaims  the  falcon;  the  assistants  take  from  the  scarce  breathless  body 
the  heart  and  liver,  and  with  these  the  king  rewards  his  bird;  then, 
replacing  the  embossed  hood  upon  her  head^  and  the  silken  jesses  to 
her  feet,  he  takes  her  again  on  his  wrist,  the  silver  bells  attached  to 
her  leathern  henits  tiling  with  their  sweet  music, — ^music  whose 
soft  diiming  reached  the  ears  of  Gavaret 

*^  And  must  I  then,"  said  Gravaret,  as  he  gazed  upon  this  bright 
scene  and  on  this  gallant  prince — "  must  I  then  slay  one  so  beantiSi], 
so  young,  so  careless,  so  happy?' 

But  Uie  momentary  relenting  soon  passed  away;  and  Gravaret,  with 
a  look  of  deep  devotion,  raising  his  eyes  and  his  right  hand  towards 
heaven,  and  murmuring  a  few  woids  of  prayer  or  deprecatioo, 
touched  lightly  the  bright  neck  of  his  barb,  and  advanced  towards  the 
king. 

King  Henry  was  a  man  of  sharp  discernment;  and  he  had  observed 
the  absence  of  Gavaret  from  the  camp  during  the  last  week;  he  now 
observed  him  approaching  on  a  strange  steed,  one,  too,  that  his  know- 
ledge of  horsefleeh  told  him  at  once  was  a  Spanish  Barb.  And  for 
some  time  had  Gavaret  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  old 
faith.  And  Henir  did  not  fail  to  mark  the  crimson  flush  gathering 
on  his  brow,  then  mding  suddenly  to  ashy  whiteness — he  did  not  fafl 
to  mark  how  fully  armed  he  rode,  with  sword  and  dagger  in  hia  belt 
and  pistols  in  his  holsters. 

Gavaret,  advancing,  bowed  low  before  the  king,  uncovering  the 
dark  curls  that  clustered  round  his  head.  The  king  welcomed  him 
with  a  gracious  nod  and  word  of  greeting;  then,  watching  narrowly 
every  movement  of  Gkivaret,  and  without  giviag  him  time  to  make 
any  further  approach  towards  himself,  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and 
hastily  moving  towards  him,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  rein,  and  said,  in 
loud  cheerful  tones — 

**  Ha,  Gravaret!  a  fine  horse — as  good  a  steed  as  ever  man  bestrode. 
Where  gottest  thou  this  jewel?  Ha!  man,  dismountr— dismount.  I 
must  try  his  paces.  Make  haste — make  haste!  I  bum  with  impa- 
tience to  back  so  fair  a  Barb.     True  Spanish,  eh?" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  bridle  from  the  hand  of  Gravaret,  and 
by  every  possible  means  urged  and  aided  him  to  dismount. 

Gavaret,  bewildered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  king's  manner,  un- 
able to  act  offensively,  so  closely  was  he  pressed  and  watched,  could 
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do  nothing  but  comply,  and  qnitting  the  saddle,  he  held  the  8limi|s 
while  Henry  mounted* 

TheHy  quick  as  thought,  the  king  forced  the  horse  forwarda  for  « 
few  paces,  then,  as  suddenly  checking  him,  he  wheeled  him  loimd, 
and  faced  the  pale  assassin.  Drawing  the  pistols  from  the  holster, 
one  by  one,  he  discharged  them,  and  one  by  one,  flung  them  hr  firtmi 
him,  into  the  deep  rolling  river.  The  pale  aaHaasin  started  where  he 
stood,  but  made  no  effort  for  flight  The  king  laughed  scorn- 
fully. 

**  Here,  take  thy  steed — ^worthy  a  better  master;"  and,  springing 
finom  the  saddle,  he  flung  Gavaret  the  rein.  **  Take  thy  steed,  and  go 
upon  thy  way;  but  never  let  me  see  thy  face  again.  Say  nothing, 
Gavaret;  full  well  I  know  those  pistols  were  loaded  for  a  lofty  aim : 
and  this  noble  steed  was  not  given  thee  for  nought.  Go,  I  say — 
begone!  Linger  no  longer,  lest  I  am  tempted  to  punish  tliee  as  a 
traitor  should  be  punished!" 

And  the  king,  waving  his  arm  proudly,  gathered  his  attendants 
round  him,  and  rode  from  the  spot.  And  that  baflied  murderer, 
struck  with  a  painful  conviction  tiiat  the  enterprise,  so  miraculously 
crossed,  must  be  unpleasing  to  the  Heaven  he  thought  to  serve,  turned 
his  steed  in  silence  from  that  place  of  sunshine  and  of  royal  grace,  and 
riding  for  the  nearest  wood,  soon  became  lost  to  view,  amid  forests  as 
dark  and  gloomy  as  were  the  depths  of  his  own  heart — as  was  the 
imagination  of  the  deed  he  had  come  to  do. 


MY  FELLOW-TRAYELLER'S  ADVENTURE. 

A  TALE   OF   ''THE   ARDENNES.'* 
BT    FBBDBEIC   TOLFBBT,  AUTHOB  OF    **  THE  SPORTSBIAN  IN  FBAMCE." 

PART  THE   SECOND. 

«<  As  soon  as  we  were  once  more  on  a  high-road,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming, '  Well,  Pierre,  here  we  are  you  see,  safe  and  sound,  and 
not  eaten  up  as  I  was  led  to  suppose  we  should  have  been.  We  are 
out  of  danger  notr,  I  presume.' 

"  ^  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir,'  was  the  reply  of  my  companion; 
'  we  may  yet  have  difficulties  to  encounter.' 

*'  I  ridiculed  the  idea,  laughed  at  him  for  his  folly,  and  putting 
spurs  to  my  gallant  grey,  desired  him  to  follow  me. 

**  J  had  not  cantered  above  a  mile  after  leaving  the  forest,  when,  at 
a  turn  of  the  road,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  '  cabaret,'  or  roadside  inn,  as 
you  call  it  in  this  country.  It  might  have  been  even  termed  an 
*  aubtrge^  for  it  gave  promise  of  more  comfort  within  than  the  ordinary 
dram-dkops  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  cross-road  in  France. 
We  had  been  on  horseback  for  some  hours,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. 
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^  As  Pierre  and  mjself  rode  up  to  the  door  of  iMs  rural  hotel,  he 
examined  attentiyelj  the  superscription,  and  exclaimed,  ^CefC  dMt! 
the  kndlord  is,  or  rather  was,  an  old  camarade  of  mine,  at  Meaeret^ 
many  years  ago— there  cannot  be  two  Maxime  Bourdons  in  this  part 
of  t^  country.' 

**  We  were  in  the  act  of  dismounting,  when  a  barefooted  urchin 
beckoned  us  to  ride  round  into  the  stable-yard  by  a  side  gate.  We 
did  so ;  and  having  directed  Pierre  to  look  after  the  horses,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  making  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  house,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  fenude  figure,  of  no  ordinary  mould,  on  a  rude 
and  wooden  balcony  which  ran  round  this  portion  of  the  premises,  and 
from  which  a  staircase,  or  rather  steps,  communicated  with  the  yard 
below,  and  dose  to  the  spot  where  I  was  standing.  She  advanced  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  open  verandah,  and  with  ^  sweetest  tone  ima- 
ginable said,  '  Par  iciy  mtnukury  ^U  wnu  pUat*  In  three  bounds  I 
was  on  the  platform  by  her  side,  for  a  petticoat  had  ever  irresistible 
attractions  for  me,  and  she  led  the  way  to  an  indifferently  fur- 
nished apartment,  which  I  was  given  to  understand  was  the  tailed' 
monger. 

**  Travellers,  of  all  ages,  firom  sixteen  to  sixty,  in  all  countries,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  privil^e  of  toying 
with  chambermaids  and  female  waiters-^a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  a  kiss 
and  a  sly  pinch  are  the  usual  fimiiliarities,  which,  not  being  interdicted, 
very  frequently  have  tacitly  given  a  prescriptive  right  to  these  rambling 
Don  Juans  to  accost,  thus  unceremoniously,  every  female  who  may  be 
doomed  to  servitude.  I  never  was  a  Joseph;  and  if  X  had  been,  the 
lovely  countenance  of  the  captivating  handmaid  before  me  would  have 
overturned  all  my  philosophy;  a  more  beautiful  creature  I  never  beheld, 
before  or  since.  There  was  something  so  distinguee  in  her  face,  the 
outlines  of  which  were  the  most  perfect  it  is  possible  to  conceive — an 
expression  I  cannot  describe— but  it  was  irresistibly  winning.  And 
to  these  advantages,  so  rare  in  one  moving  in  so  humble  a  sphere^ 
were  superadded  a  gi*ace  and  a  toumure  absolutely  enchanting.  In 
short,  I  was  eperdument  amoureux  at  the  first  glance.  To  my  sur- 
prise, she  shrank  from  me,  and  repulsed  me  in  so  determined,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  dignified  a  manner,  that,  for  the  moment,  I  was 
thrown  off  my  guard.  Recovering  my  surprise,  I  renewed  the  attack, 
but  the  tone  and  manner  were  so  decided,  and  ^e  bearing  of  this  sin- 
gularly beautiful  girl  so  lofty,  firm,  yet  respectful,  that  I  was  annoyed 
with  myself  for  having  been  such  a  fooL  There  was  nothing  of 
prudery,  or  even  of  anger  in  her  demeanour,  for  she  appeared  to 
regard  me  with  sorrow  and  a  mixture  of  pity.  In  short,  her  beha- 
viour puzzled  me  not  a  little.  Smarting  under  the  rebuff,  I  believe  I 
said  to  her,  rather  waspishly,  *  Why  do  you  repulse  me  ?  I  dare  say 
I  am  not  the  first  young  feUow  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  your  pretty 
face;  and  perhaps  I  have  done  no  more  than  others  who  have 
frequented  this  house.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  look 
unhappy.' 

<'  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  look  I  shall  never  forget  to 
my  latest  breath,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  am  unhappy — ^wretched — ^miserable 
— and  so  would  you  be,  also,  if  yon  knew  the  doom  that  awaited 
you.' 
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^  <  And  praj  what  is  that !'  I  aaked,  ineredtiloiiBlj,  for  I  thoaght 
ahe  was  trifling  with  me. 

** '  Onlj/  she  replied^ '  that  jou  have  not  three  hours  to  live — by 
that  time  you  will  be  a  corpse.  I  know  not  what  secret  impulse  makes 
me  saj  this  to  you,  but  I  cannot  resist  forewarning  you  of  your  inevi- 
table fate.  Escape  is  h<^>eless ;  and  you  will  meet  vrith  the  same  end 
as  the  other  victims  who  have  entered  this  room.' 

**  *  This  is  some  idle  fiction  you  have  conjured  up/  I  replied,  '  to 
deter  me  from  making  love  to  you ;  perhaps  there  is  some  lover  in  the 
case,  and  you  wish  to  frighten  me  by  this  improbable  story.' 

<<  <  I  cflJl  God  to  witness  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  painful  truth,' 
she  rejoined.     '  But  stop— -you  shall  know  alL' 

'^  Having  said  this,  she  went  to  the  door,  and  from  thence  into  the 
passage,  to  listen  if  any  one  were  within  hearing.  Having  ascertained 
that  all  was  safe,  she  returned,  and,  closing  the  door  after  her,  came 
up  to  me,  and  continued  her  appalling  communication. 

**  She  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  then  pointing 
to  the  floor  said,  *  Look  at  this  sand — did  you  ever  see  sand  in  a 
MUe'd^-mamgerf  and  that  too  on  a  first  floor.  Alas!  what  scenes  of  blood 
have  been  enacted  here.  You  have  ordered  dinner — ^which  is  being 
prqmred  below — a  few  minutes  before  it  is  ready,  you  will  see  three 
officers,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  ride  into  the  courtyard 
— they  will  call  loudly  for  the  landlord— order  dinner,  champagne,  and 
other  luxuries.  You  will  then  be  waited  upon  by  the  lanAord  him- 
self, who  will  announce  the  arrival  of  his  distinguished  guests,  and 
request,  on  such  an  emergency,  that  you  will  permit  them  to  dine  in 
this  room  with  you ;  for  although  he  has  dinner  sufficient  for  ^yr^ 
persons  at  one  table,  yet  if  it  were  divided,  it  would  not  suffice  for 
three  and  two  in  separate  i^artments — fou  must  comply ;  for  a  refusal 
would  only  accelerate  your  doom ;  by  complying,  you  wiU  gain  time, 
and  Grod  grant  you  may  devise  some  plan,  with  your  servant,  for  frus- 
trating the  schemes  of  these  bloodthirsty  wretches!' 

^^  I  was  thunderstruck,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  could  hardly 
believe  my  senses.  I  desired  this  lovdy  girl  to  send  my  servant  up 
to  me  as  soon  as  she  could  vrithont  exciting  suspicion.  This  she  did; 
and  I  repeated  to  Pierre  every  word  she  had  told  me.  He  was  incre- 
dulous for  a  long  time;  but  upon  my  dwelling  on  every  minute  parti- 
cular he  became  more  attentive,  although  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
his  old  acquaintance  of  Mezieres,  who  was  the  landlord,  could  lend 
himself  to  such  a  sanguinary  plot.  *  At  all  events,'  he  said,  *  I  will  go 
back  to  the  stable,  under  the  plea  of  looking  to  the  horses,  and  return 
with  our  pistols  which  I  can  conceal  in  my  pockets.'  In  a  few  minutes 
he  r^oined  me,  and  we  had  scarcely  began  to  talk  of  the  extraordinary 
tale  that  had  been  communicated  to  me,  when  the  tramping  of  horses' 
feet  was  heard,  and  three  officers,  dressed  as  the  girl  had  described, 
entered  the  yard  of  the  inn.  Thus  fSur  her  story  was  confirmed. 
Conviction  of  the  truth  now  took  possession  of  Pierre's  mind. 

'* '  It  is  too  true,'  he  said.  *  I  will  go  back  to  the  stable,  and  think 
of  what  is  best  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime,  the  landlord  will, 
doubtless,  come  to  you;  and  it  is  better  we  should  not  be  seen  to- 
gether.' 

"  He  had  not  left  the  room  five  minutes  ere  mine  host  made  his  ap- 
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pearanoe.  A  more  spedous  and  obsequious  BonifiMe  you  nerer  beheld. 
As  the  girl  had  predicted,  his  opening  speech  was  to  the  effect  that  I 
vouldy  he  trusted,  pardon  the  liberty  he  was  about  to  take  in  propos- 
ing that  three  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  should  dine  in  my  room. 
He  had  dinner  for  five,  certainly;  but  if  the  repast  he  had  prepared 
were  served  up  in  two  separate  apartments,  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  either  party.  He  assured  me,  moreover,  that  I  could  not 
fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  society  of  these  gentlemen,  as  they  were 
officers  of  rank,  du  bon  tan,  and  bien  eomme  UfmU. 

"  Putting  as  good  a  face  as  I  could  on  the  matter,  I  expressed  my 
willingness  to  meet  his  wishes  and  those  of  the  officers.  I  added, 
however,  that  I  trusted  the  newly-arrived  gentlemen  would  excuse  my 
servant  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  them;  that  I  was  travelling  for 
my  health,  and  he  was  seldom  from  my  side,  as  I  was  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  of  spasms.  I  thought  the  fellow  appeared  rather  disconcerted 
at  tJiis  announcement;  but  not  pretending  to  notice  the  effect  my 
communication  had  produced,  I  requested  htm  as  he  left  the  room  to 
send  my  servant  up  stairs,  as  I  wished  to  take  some  cordial  before 
dinner.  Pierre  soon  made  his  appearance^  and  putting  my  pistols  in 
my  hand,  said, 

"  *  AH  is  but  too  true,  monsieur;  eaurage,  and  we  shall  be  masters 
of  the  field.  I  have  arranged  my  plan,  and  you  must  follow  my  in- 
structions. The  captain  of  this  infernal  band  of  cut-throats  you  must 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  facing  you;  his  two  confederates  yon 
must  request  to  sit  on  one  side  of  the  table,  while  I  take  my  place 
opposite  to  them.  As  soon  as  I  have  helped  myself  to  a  glass  of  wine, 
qfier  the  dessert  is  placed  on  the  table,  you  must  shoot  the  scoundrel 
facing  you! — shrink  not,  for  on  your  nerve  and  presence  of  mind 
depend  our  safety.  Leave  the  rest  to  me;  we  have  a  desperate 
game  to  play— KX)olness  and  courage  alone  are  wanting  to  ensure 
success.' 

<<  I  promised  compliance,  and  was  picturing  to  myself  the  scene  in 
which  I  was  so  soon  to  play  so  prominent  a  part,  when  the  three  jot- 
disant  officers  made  their  appearance,  ushered  in  by  the  landlord. 
The  fellows  were  dressed  to  perfection — ^rather  outre  as  to  dandyism; 
for  they  were  oiled,  curled,  and  scented  as  the  veriest  j9elt^  nudlre  in 
the  recherche  salons  of  Paris.     Their  address  was  rather  of  the  free 
and  easy  school,  somewhat  overdone,  perhaps,  but  still  there  was 
nothing  offensive  in  their  manner.     They  were  profuse  in  their  thanks 
for  the  honour  I  had  conferred  upon  ifiem  by  allowing  them  to  dine 
with  me;  in  short,  they  acted  their  parts  to  the  life.  The  glances  that 
had  been  interchanged  amongst  themselves  as  they  entered  the  apart- 
ment, when  they  beheld  Pierre,  had  not  escaped  my  observation.     I 
therefore,  as  soon  as  they  had  expended  their  volley  of  compliments 
and  thanks,  apologized  for  being  compelled  to  have  my  servant  at  the 
same  table,  assigning  the  same  reason  I  had  given  the  landlord.     At 
length  the  soup  was  served,  then  the  cutlets,  a  fricandeau,  stewed 
ducks,  and  a  roasted  capon.     Every  mouthful  I  took  I  thought  would 
bave  choked  me;  and  my  want  of  appetite,  which  was  remarked,  I 
attributed  to  the  state  of  my  health.     The  fellows  ate,  drank,  laughed, 
and  chatted  away  in  the  most  amiable  manner  possible. 

it  r^hQ  dinner  was  by  this  time  nearly  brought  to  a  condnsion.    The 
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girl  had  waited  upon  us;  aod  during  her  absence  from  the  room  with 
the  remains  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  miscreants  opposite  to  Pierre 
appeared  to  be  searching  about  his  person  for  some  missing  object;  at 
last  he  said,  <  I  have  lost  my  snuff-box.'  And  addressing  himself  to 
mj  attendimt,  added,  '  I  will  thank-you  to  go  down  stairs,  and  on  the 
dresser  in  the  kitchen  you  will  see  a  gold  snuff-box — ^for  I  must  have 
left  it  there — and  bring  it  up  to  me.' 

"Pierre,  however,  to  my  great  delight,  never  quitted  his  seat;  and 
very  quietly  remarked,  that  he  never  executed  any  orders  but  those  of 
his  master.  The  person  addressed  looked  confused  at  this  reply,  and 
bit  his  lips  with  rage.  Turning  to  me,  he  requested  very  politely 
that  I  would  send  my  servant  for  the  box  in  question.  To  my  infinite 
relief,  and  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  girl  re-appeared  with  the 
cheese  and  some  fruit,  and  I  observed  to  the  gentleman  of  the  missing 
snuff-box,  that  laJUle  would  fetch  it  for  him. 

"  Mademoiselle  was,  accordingly,  commissioned  to  execute  the 
errand;  but  she  presently  returned,  saying  there  was  no  tabatiere  to 
be  found  below. 

*'  *  N^importey  said  the  fellow;  '  bring  us  some  champagne.' 
"  While  this  very  pleasant  beverage  was  gone  for,  the  other  officer 
on  my  right  hand  discovered  that  his  pocket-handkerchief  was  absent 
without  leave,  and  ordered  Pierre  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  look  for  it. 
This  command,  however,  was  disobeyed  in  like  manner;  for  my  trusty 
follower  replied,  *  The  servant  will  be  here  directly  with  the  wine,  and 
she  can  bring  it  you.'  The  champagne  was  brought,  and  ere  the  cork 
was  let  loose  from  its  confinement,  the  pocket-handkerchief  was  am- 
dtniaUy  discovered  under  the  table! 

''  The  girl  now  left  the  room;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  look  she 
gave  me  as  she  closed  the  door.  It  seemed  to  say,  the  world  has  closed 
on  you  for  ever! — ^we  shall  never  see  each  other  again! 

*'  The  bottle  was  passed,  and  as  Pierre  helped  himself,  he  tui*ned 
towards  me,  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  told  what  he  meant.  He  put  the 
glass  to  his  lips;  but  placing  it  suddenly  upon  the  table,  said  to  me,  '  I 
hope  you  are  not  ill,  sir?'  ^  No,'  I  replied.  I  knew  what  he  meant, 
but  I  was  powerless.  He  added,  ^  Monsieur  must  take  some  cordial;' 
he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  drew  forth  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
levelling  them  with  a  deadly  aim  at  his  opposite  neighbours,  shot  them 
both  through  the  heart  at  the  same  moment.  He  then  sprung  like  a 
tiger  on  the  captain  at  the  foot  j)f  the  table,  which  was  upset  in  the 
meUe^  caught  him  by  the  throat,  a&d  called  to  me  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. I  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  stupefaction,  for  my 
senses  had  been  paralysed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  ran  to  the 
faithful  fellow. 

"  We  contrived  to  pinion  the  scoundrel,  between  us;  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  Pierre  bound  one  end  of  the  table-cloth  over 
the  villain's  face,  while,  with  the  other,  he  fastened  his  arms  behind 
him. 

"  '  Now,  monsieur,'  said  he,  '  stand  over  this  scelerat  with  your 
pistols,  until  I  return  from  the  stable  with  a  cord;'  he  rushed  down 
the  stairs,  and  was  back  with  me  in  less  than  two  minutes.  We 
bound  our  friend  fast,  hand  and  foot.  *  And  now,'  said  Pierre,  *  you 
must  remain  here  until  I  have  ridden  to  the  nearest  post-town,  which 
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is  not  above  two  leagues  from  this.  I  will  bring  back  asostaiiee,  and 
give  onr  prisoner  into  safe  custodj*  There  is  not  a  living  being 
below— the  house  is  empty.  You  have  nothing  to  8pprehend--not  a 
soul  will  mdest  you.  We  have  cleared  the  place.  I  must  first  catdi 
a  hw8e»  for  ours  have  been  turned  loose.  There  was  one  in  the  yard 
just  now;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  will  lose  no  time  in  retonimg 
with  some  military  and  police,  and  release  you  from  your  unpleasBrt 
Bituation.' 

'^  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  my  brave  and  faithful  attendant 
gallop  off  in  a  few  minutes.  My  position  in  the  meantime  was  none 
of  the  pleasantest  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  my  life  dearly,  in  the 
event  of  any  attempt  at  rescue;  and  what  with  watching  the  door,  and 
the  wretch  at  my  feet,  I  had  no  very  agreeable  time  of  it.  The  two 
hours  I  thus  spent,  I  thought  the  longest  I  had  ever  experienced. 
Thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence,  the  trial  I  had  undergone  was 
brought  to  a  termination. 

"  The  indefiettigable  Pierre  returned  at  length,  with  a  jut^  de  paixj 
and  a  whole  posse  of  officials  on  horseback,  besides  a  troop  of  mounted 
gendarmerie.  The  prisoner  was  secured,  and  the  house  searched  firom 
top  to  bottom — not  a  living  soul  was  discovered;  but  in  a  large  vaulted 
underground-cellar  were  skeletons,  and  human  bodies  innumerable-* 
some  of  the  latter  in  every  stage  of  decompositian.  There  could  not 
have  been  less  than  from  three  to  four  hundred  victims.  The  bodies 
were  subsequently  removed,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  and  intcned 
in  the  cimeUere  of  Mezi^res;  the  house  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
the  infuriated  populace. 

^'  Strange  to  say,  the  landlord  and  the  lovely  girl,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  these  dark  deeds  to  light,  have  never  been 
heard  of  from  that  day  to  this;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  latter  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  wretch  who  kept  the  house.  I  have  sought,  bj 
every  means  in  my  power,  to  gain  some  tidings  of  this  beautifiil  crea- 
ture; but  in  vain.  Money  and  large  rewards  have  not  be^i  wanting; 
and  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half  I  am  worth  in  the  world  to  dia- 
Gover  what  became  of  her — ^for  to  her  I  owe  my  preservation.  My  tale 
is  done»  and  I  fear  I  may  have  fatigued  you  in  its  narration.  I  ought 
to  mention  that  Pierre  received  the  large  reward  offered  by  the 
government,  under  whidi  he  still  holds  a  lucrative  situation  in  the 
customs,  obtained  for  him  by  the  united  interests  (^  the  old  general 
and  my  father,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
fideUty." 

As  my  companion  finished  the  relation  of  his  adventure,  we  pulled 
up  at  the  ^*  Bear,"  at  Hungerford.  "  Well!'*  said  our  dragsman, 
<<  that's  the  most  interestingest  story  I  ever  heard  in  my  bom  days.** 
May  the  reader  be  of  the  same  opinion!  I  will  only  add,  ikai  ii  is 
strictly  true  in  every  particular.  I  parted  with  my  intellectual  and 
entertaining  fellow-traveUer  about  four  miles  on  this  side  of  Marl- 
borough, not  without  an  earnest  request  on  his  part  of  renewing  our 
acquaintance  in  Paris.  That  I  availed  myself  of  the  cordial  invitation 
may  possibly  be  made  manifest  in  a  future  number. 
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Thb  want  of  some  just  and  liberal  measure  of  international  copTright 
liaB  been  severely  felt  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  but  with  what  grieyous 
and  almost  crushing  effects  has  it  been  attended  in  Americal  To  be 
sure,  the  American  publishers  had  no  particular  reason  to  complain;  nor 
did  it  appear  to  a  cursory  observer,  that  the  American  ''reading 
public"  were  labouring  under  any  intolerable  grievance,  so  long  as 
they  oould  purchase  in  the  broad  daylight  the  masterpieces  of  modem 
literature  as  soon  as  they  could  be  torn  from  the  press,  at  the  mere 
price  of  paper  and  print; — ^though  it  would  be  very  easy  to  shew  that 
in  the  progress  of  years  both  seller  and  purchaser  must  be  vitally  and 
inevitably  injured  by  the  apparent  or  temporary  benefit.  But  the 
American  Author — ^how  fared  he,  in  the  face  of  the  giant  evil  I 

Writers  in  other  countries  could  suffer*  but  little  by  the  want  of  a 
wiser  international  arrangement.  Even  in  ^France  and  Germany, 
native  authors  could  of  course  command  patronage  and  purchasers,  un- 
a£R9Cted,  comparatively,  by  any  extent  to  which  the  tide  of  Rngli<^b 
publication  might  set  in,  whether  a  pc^ular  work  hi^pened  to  be 
merely  reprinted  amongst  them,  or  produced  in  a  translated  form. 
But  it  was  and  is  far  otherwise  in  the  United  States,  when  a  native 
and  an  English  author  of  equal  merit  are  competitors.  Of  two  equal 
stories  in  the  same  language,  the  American's  must  of  course  be 
rgected,  because  the  Englishman's  may  be  had  for  nothing. 

Grrievous  beyond  doubt  has  been  the  operation  of  the  system,  or 
want  of  system,  upon  the  interests  of  authors  and.  publishers  here,  who 
have  in  a  thousand  instances  seen  their  fair  and  just  hopes  of  profit 
and  reward  struck  down,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign-reprints  at 
home,  and  the  total  destruction  of  their  sale  throughout  that  immense 
region  of  readers,  called  the  British  possessions  abroad  I  But  worse 
than  this,  bad  as  it  was,  has  happened  to  the  ill-fated  and  uttwly 
imcared-for  American  author;  for  while  the  popular  historian,  novelist, 
or  poet  in  this  country  could  still  boast  of  having  his  "  pubhc"  to 
^>peal  to^  and  count  securely  upon  his  purchasers,  however  reduced 
by  these  nibbling  narrowing  influences,  the  man  of  genius,  of  whatever 
duB,  in  America,  had  no  public  of  any  kind  or  quality  to  boast— -no 
readers  to  reckon  upon — ^for  in  what  Fool's  Paradise  was  he  to  dig  for 
a  publisher!  He  might  as  well  go  into  the  woods  and  beat  about  for 
a  phoenix ! 

What,  indeed,  can  be  said  to  justify — ^what  advanced  in  the  way  of 
parallel  to,  a  state  of  things,  under  which  a  writer  possessed  of  the 
great  original  power,  the  attractive  talents,  and  proportioned  celebrity 
that  distinguish  Fenimore  Cooper,  is  compelled  to  seek  in  a  country 
not  his  own,  the  fair  meed  of  his  literary  labour!  London  gives  him 
hundreds  for  his  manuscript,  and  New  York  buys  his  printed  work 
for  a  guinea,  and  reprints  it. 

England,  however,  owes  more  to  Mr.  Cooper  than  he  can  ever  owe 

.to  her.     He  has  associated  his  name  with  our  land's  language;  he  has 

familiarized  us  with  the  unknown;  he  has  brought  the  far-off  close  to 

us  as  are  our  very  homes;  he  has  carried  us  where  no  author  in  any 

age  or  of  any  class  ever  carried  us  before.    There  is  this  peculiarity 
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in  the  writings  of  Coopei^-Hind  a  charm  lies  in  the  peculiaritj,  an 
element  of  power  quite  unconnected  with  the  indisputable  talent  he 
possesses — that  the  ground  he  occupies  in  most  of  his  leading  wo^ 
is  new,  the  scenes  are  painted  for  the  first  time,  the  agents  are  for  the 
most  part  strangers;  for  if  we  ransacked  all  European  literature  we 
should  find  nothing  bearing  resemblance  to  them — and  yet  we  instantly 
recognise  what  people  (out  of  America,  too)  pleasantly  call  their 
*^  naturalness*' — ^we  at  once  feel  them  to  be  true. 

Of  course  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  his  sea-scenes,  but  his  forest- 
scenes.  What  a  faiiy-land  have  these  been  to  thousands!  What 
dreams  made  real— dreams  of  marvels  previously  unimagined,  and  else 
inconceivable ! 

It  is  long  since  Cooper's  earliest  tales  became  known  in  this  country 
— long  even  since  they  became  familiar  to  readers  of  all  ranks. 
Amidst  the  wide  working  of  the  potent  and  wondrous  spells  of  Scott, 
whose  current  of  popularity  was  all  but  sufficient — 

"  To  kill  the  flock  of  all  affections  else," 

the  stranger  stood  forth  and  found  a  willing  audience.  At  his  yexy 
first  advance,  he  manifested  the  power  to  startle  and  impress.  In  the 
teeth  of  political  prejudice  in  some  quarters,  and  critical  pr^udioe  in 
others — ^in  opposition  to  the  ruling  taste,  and  prepossessions  the  most 
widely  diflrused  and  powerful — ^he  took  hosts  of  leaders  captive,  and 
at  once  marked  them  for  his  own.  He  established  himself  as  a  writer, 
who  where  he  was  heard  once,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  heard 
twice.  He  had  something  to  say,  and  besides  that,  he  had  a  manner  of 
his  own  in  saying  it  People  might  dislike,  might  misunderstand,  his 
works,  but  they  could  not  treat  them  with  indifference.  They  were 
never  common-places  in  what  they  included,  if  the  outline  or  even 
the  general  substance  were  little  better.  Good  or  bad,  they  were  not 
to  be  laid  down,  dismissed,  forgotten.  With  all  their  weaknesses, 
there  was  sure  to  be  an  effect  somewhere,  whose  influence  was  to  be 
an  existence  for  life  among  the  reader's  literary  recollections.  He 
won  his  position,  then,  and  he  has  held  his  footing. 

When  we  say  that  these  permanent  influences  belong  to  his  earliest 
writings,  it  is  of  course  because  we  rank  these  with  his  best.  The 
"  Pilot,"  and  the  "  Red  Rover,"  are  tales  never  read  without  excite- 
ment, or  remembered  without  pleasure.  The  author  is,  as  much  as 
any  man,  at  home  on  the  sea;  his  ships  are  not  as  painted  ships 

"  Upon  a  painted  ocean ;" 

nevertheless,  there  is  much  in  these  stories  that  might  be  cheerfully 
spared,  for  either  the  strength  of  one  portion  of  the  book  makes  the 
rest  feeble,  or  the  author  quitting  the  sea  for  the  land,  gets  really  out 
of  his  element.  With  one  set  of  characters  we  are  breathing  fresh 
air  in  company  with  old  Nature  herself,  and  with  another  we  are  chdced 
up  in  a  theatre,  where  "  nothing  is  but  what  is  not;"  seeing  a  play, 
and  not  a  good  one.  To  this  class  belongs  a  later  production,  the 
*<  Water  Witch,"  which,  though  less  striking  in  its  purposes  and 
interest,  has  its  masterly  scenes,  but  weakened  by  frequent  repetition 
in  spite  of  the  great  skill  with  which  this  is  managed. 

An  instances  moreover,  of  the  Stre  and  aniination  which  Cooper  is 
sure  to  feel  when  he  once  gets  afloat,  of  the  living  effect  which  he  can 
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give  to  water  even  though  it  flow  but  in  a  canal,  is  seen  in  that  bold 
vigorous  Venetian  boat-race  with  which  the  "  Bravo"  breaks  upon  us 
so  dashingly.  Many  jears  have  passed  since  that  picture  was  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination,  but  there  it  is  still,  associated  in  its  degree 
with  proud  and  high  reminiscences  of  Venice;  remembered  and  kept 
before  the  mind's  eje,  as  we  remember  the  contest  of  the  famous  bow- 
men, Lockslej  and  Hubert — ^the  colloquy  between  the  immortal  Vicar 
and  Mr.  Jenkinson— or  anything  else  equally  unlike,  so  that  it  be 
equally  true. 

The  '*  Spy^  is  another  of  the  tales  which,  at  whatever  age  they  may 
be  read,  make  an  impression  not  easily  worn  out.  With  younger  and 
more  impressible  readers,  the  perusal  of  it  is  an  event; — so  strange, 
various,  contradictory,  but  absorbing,  is  the  interest  of  character  be- 
longing to  it.  It  is  written  on  the  author's  favourite  plan,  of  protract- 
ing and  reserving  while  he  may,  and  then  plunging  to  his  effect.  The 
character  of  Harvey  Birch  is  brought  out,  as  Birch  himself  would 
manage  an  esci^>e,  when  eyes  which  must  be  deceived  in  spite  of  their 
vigilance  are  upon  him — slow  riding  at  first,  as  though  nothing  was 
intended,  a  quicker  pace  insensibly  as  danger  thickens,  till  the  critical 
moment  comes  and  concealment  is  impossiblo— then,  '^  off "  is  the  word. 
The  effect  of  the  *'  Spy"  depends  upon  the  dosing  pages ;  it  is  com- 
paratively flat  as  we  thread  the  mazy  paths  that  lead  us  there.  The 
rq)ulsiveness  created  by  the  spy  himself  gradually  lessens,  curiosity 
and  admiration  as  slowly  increase,  until  ^e  final  revelation  in  the 
scene  with  Washington  comes— than  which  we  know  of  few  things 
more  impressive  or  a£K9Cting. 

When  the  poor,  despised,  baited,  trampled  man — the  seeming  spy 
of  the  enemy,  whom  a  thief  at  the  gallows-tree  would  have  scorned — 
the  hunted  wretch,  who,  in  his  disinterested  love  of  country,  has  met 
dangers  and  endured  ignominies  unspeakable— is  recognised  by  the 
illustrious  leader  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  America^- as  an  incor- 
ruptible, a  noble-minded  patriot,  who  must  be  contented  to  bear  the 
brand  of  a  foe  to  all  he  holds  dear  lest  living  interests  should  be  com- 
promised— ^we  see  a  picture  which  renders  this  extraordinary  character 
a  treasured  recollection. 

But  above  all  that  is  best  of  this  author's  delineations,  his  vivid, 
romantic,  and  yet  truth-stamped  pictures  of  sea-life  or  land-life,  most 
readers  wiD  place  his  portraitures  of  Indian  character,  and  his  ex- 
positions of  life  under  many  varying  circumstances  of  interest,  in  the 
vast  wilds  and  desert  regions  of  America.  In  the  trackless  prairie 
and  the  interminable  forest.  Cooper  seems  to  have  an  elasticity  of 
existence,  a  sense  and  knowledge  of  life,  a  fertility  of  resources  and 
expedients,  that  render  him  a  sort  of  literary  representative  of  the 
imperishable  Leatherstocking  himself;  and  had  his  contribution  to  the 
stock  of  human  pleasure  been  confined  solely  to  his  creation  of  this 
curious  and  inimitable  character,  worked  out  as  it  is,  with  unfaltering 
power,  through  five  successive  tales,  he  would  still  have  '*  said  his 
say,"  and  won  the  kindly  and  grateful  respect  of  more  than  one 
country. 

The  mere  extent  to  which  this  character  is  drawn  out,  renders  it  a 
literarv  curiosity.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  conception  being 
BO  fully  sustained  under  the  circumstances  which  have  governed  the 
completion  of  this  portraiture— this  history  of  a  life  firom  youth  to 
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age^  composed  so  disjointedlj,  yet  finished  with  such  harmomons  lelar 
ti(Ni8hip  in  all  its  parts.  No  character,  perfaapSy  was  ever  so  mncii 
tried,  without  wearing  out  the  interest  it  at  first  created.  No  writer 
could  run  a  greater  risk,  in  the  attempt  to  add  to  such  stroig^  of 
weakening  and  crippling  it.  But  ^  La  Longue  Carahine"  sprang  frvm 
a  brain  that  was  conscious  of  its  strength, 

**  And  saw  as  firom  a  tower  the  end  of  an." 

It  did  seem  dangerous  to  meddle  with  Him  of  the  renowned  Bifie;  to 
conduct  him  into  other  times  and  scenes,  and  farce  a  oomparison  with 
those  wanderings  and  adventures  with  Uncas  and  C3migago(d[,  in 
which  such  unrivalled  powers  of  stimulating  curiosity  and  protractag 
excitement  are  displayed*  Tet  what  a  new  ezMhitioii  d  the  sbbm 
faculty  interests  and  enchains  us  in  the  delineation  of  the  old  lY^iper; 
and  how  the  reality  grows  upon  us,  as  the  years  roll  over  him,  and 
we  see  the  self-same  being,  under  different  modifications  of  his  inteifi- 
gence  and  experience,  moving  amidst  the  immeasurable  prairie,  aa^ 
when  the  mighty  waste  is  all  one  flame,  combating  the  terrific  agency 
of  fire  by  turning  it  against  itsel£  Over  and  over  i^ain  may  these 
narratives  of  forest  adventure  be  read,  and  the  scenes  are  as  vivid  as 
at  first,  and  the  Trapper  never  grows  tedious. 

More  daring  still  was  it  fbut  none  will  regret  the  daring)  to  depid^ 
in  recent  years,  the  youth  or  a  character  so  established  in  ti^  partaafity 
of  all  readers;  and  to  carry  us  back,  as  in  the  "  Deeralajrer,"  to  those 
early  times  when  the  heart  of  the  simple,  honest  creature  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  desperate  beauty,  he  in  his  exquisite  modesty  imcansdoiM 
all  the  time  of  Ids  conquest — ^when,  too,  his  fiimous  rifle  first  came  into 
effective  play  against  a  savage  of  a  rare  sort,  winning  for  its  hopefol 
master  the  designation  of  Hawkeye.  The  ^'  Pathfinder  **  followed, 
and  worked  out  other  essential  points  of  a  character,  so  poweiMfty 
conceived,  and  finished  with  sudi  mastery  of  hand,  as  to  be  attractive 
in  every  stage  of  its  history. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  creation  of  **  Unde  Toby "  was  tibe 
finest  compliment  ever  paid  to  human  nature.  Compliments  to  onr 
poor  clay,  quito  as  fine,  to  say  the  least,  are  to  be  found  out  of  SteracTs 
once  over-estimated  writings ;  to  our  mind.  La  Longue  CarribiDe 
figures  in  the  select  list. 

The  portraitures  of  Lidian  character  have  doubtless  all  the  lead* 
ing  lines  of  fidelity;  truth  seems  everywhere  to  regulate  ihe  draw- 
ing; and  they  are  Siled  up  with  unfailing  power.  We  never  see,  as 
in  Cooper^s  pictures  of  common  people  in  cities,  and  soldiers  on  their 
march,  mgns  of  the  weakhand  and  the  unnodng  eye.  He  himsdf  seems 
Indian  when  painting  Lidians.  The  instances  are  numerous.  The 
general  features  of  the  tribes  he  has  introduced  are  strongly  msiked^ 
and  the  individual  characteristics  are  ably  discriminated.  Thefe  is  a 
fine  fire-eyed  young  savage^  whom  we  remember  in  ''The  Borderen^* 
-—he  calls  to  mind  the  acting  of  Kean.  Of  Uncas  andhis  solent  heartp 
buried  passion  it  is  unuecessaiy  to  speak;  he  stands  out  br^htly  in  tiie 
collection.  While  border-life,  savage  manners  and  habits,  the  ''sands 
and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses^"  retain  an  interest^  Cooper^s  tales 
will  not  be  read  without  a  charm. 

We  now  take  up  the  latest  addition  to  tiie  American  novelist's  long 
Kst— "  Wyandotte;  or,  the  Hutted  KnolL" 
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A  short  acooant  of  this  must  suffice.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  family  settled  on  the  borders,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution.  The  head  of  it,  Captain  Willoughbj,  had  served  in  the 
king's  army,  until  approaching  age  and  other  considerations  warned 
him  to  collect  his  worldly  means,  and  secure  a  promising  settlement 
about  one  day's  march  from  Susquehannah.  After  toiling  through 
a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  a  step,  and  just  as 
he  is  beginning  to  feel  at  home,  surrounded  by  an  attached  family, 
the  Revolution  begins.  His  son  is  in  the  army,  a  gallant,  rising  soldier, 
steadfast  to  his  colours;  but  the  father  grows  argumentative,  and  wavers 
between  freedom  to  America  and  fideli^  to  England.  Hence  an 
interest  arises,  which  is  heightened  hourly  as  the  war  spreads,  and 
i^prehensions  of  danger  from  the  Indians  and  the  lawless  adventurers, 
set  in  motion  by  the  turbulence  of  the  time*  b^in  to  prevaiL  The 
**  Hutted  SjioU,"  so  is  the  imperfectly-fortified  place  called,  becomes 
the  olject  of  attack,  by  a  mingled  troop  of  red-skins,  and  painted 
whites  more  barbarous  still.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  discusses 
the  preparations  for  the  siege,  the  conflicting  feelings  of  the  family 
and  their  few  dependents,  the  stratagems  employed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  and  romantic  adventures  of  the  chief  persons 
of  the  story.  The  end  is  tragic ;  death  sweeping  away  most  of  the 
actors,  and  leaving  a  solitaiy  marriage,  like  a  flower,  blossoming  above 
the  grave. 

As  in  many  of  his  former  works,  the  author  takes  his  time  before 
he  throws  in  lus  interest.  He  suffers  our  feelings  to  lie  fallow,  and 
then  to  be  sure  we  have  a  fair  crop  of  emotion.  The  power  he  has 
ao  often  displayed  of  concentrating  his  force  upon  one  spot,  and  work- 
ing excitement  by  dint  of  going  doggedly  into  detailswhich  seem  of  minor 
Importance,  and  are  often  tedious,  untU  the  catastrophe  shoots  up,  like 
a  pyramid  from  a  broad  naked  level,  he  has  employed  here^  and  with 
effect.  It  is  unfiur  to  complain  that  much  of  the  narrative  is  dull, 
when  the  dullness  is  a  necessary  step  to  the  excitement;  but  however 
essential  to  the  plan,  it  may  not  the  less  be  felt  sometimes. 

There  are  two  female  figures  charmingly  drawn;  one  is  WOloughbya 
daughter,  who  marries,  and  dies  most  needlessly;  the  other,  Uiiud,  a 
frank,  beautiful,  impassioned  girl,  who  is  his  daughter  in  all  but  birth, 
and  a  fond  and  ardently  loving  sister  to  his  son,  until,  on  the  eve  of 
womanhood,  an  instinct  of  her  sex  reminds  her  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship, and  another  kind  of  love  brings  alternately  shadow  and  sun- 
shine across  her  path.  The  son  shares  this  feeling,  and  a  love-conflict, 
delicately  managed,  gives  rise  to  several  touching  scenes,  which  ter- 
minate happily  at  tiie  altar. 

Wyandotte  himself  is  a  character  peculiarly  the  author's  own.  He 
is  a  sort  of  half-outcast  from  the  Indians,  a  ^'  Tuscarora,"  who  had 
attached  himself  to  the  whites^  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  Saner  Nick, 
picked  up  their  language,  and  blended  a  hundred  bad  qualities  with 
many  good  ones.  As  Saucy  Nick,  he  had  been  flogged  by  his  military 
master;  but  he  continues  in  his  service,  cherishing  revenge,  and  be- 
thinking him  that  he  is  a  great  chief  though  degenerate,  until  by 
degrees  he  abandons  to  some  extent  his  depraved  and  rum-drinking 
habits.  It  is  at  this  period,  that  Willoughby,  when  in  great  danger, 
and  exasperated  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  his  people,  threatens  him 
again  wi&  the  lash.    The  Indian's  back,  as  the  threat  is  uttered,  seems 
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to  feel  the  old  wounds;  and  the  desire  of  revenge  bums  into  his 
heart: — 

** '  Listen/  said  the  Indian,  sternlj.  '  Cap'in  ole  man.  Got  a  head  Uke 
BDOW  on  rock.  He  bold  soldier ;  bat  he  no  got  wisdom  enough  for  gray  hur. 
Why  he  pat  he  hand  rough  on  place  where  whip  strike  ?  Wise  man  nebber  do 
dat.  Last  winter  he  cold;  fire  wanted  to  make  him  warm.  Much  ice,  muck 
storm,  mach  snow.  World  seem  bad— fit  only  for  bear,  and  snake,  dat  hide  in 
rock.  Well ;  winter  gone  away ;  ice  gone  awa^ ;  snow  gone  away ;  storm  gone 
away.  Summer  come  in  his  place.  Ebbery  fmg  good ;  ebbery  ting  feasant 
Why  t*ink  of  winter  when  summer  come,  and  driye  him  away  wid  pleasant  sky  ?*  * 

The  Captain  replies  to  this : — 

« <  In  order  to  proTide  for  its  return.  He  who  never  thought  of  the  evil  day  in 
the  hoor  of  his  prosperity,  woald  find  that  he  has  forgotten,  not  only  a  duty,  bat 
the  coarse  of  wisdom.  " 

" '  He  not  wise  V  said  Nick,  sternly.  '  Cap'in  pole-face  chief.  He  got  garrison ; 
got  soldier;  got  musket  Well,  he  flog  warrior's  back ;  make  blood  come.  Dat 
bad  enough ;  worse  to  put  finger  on  ole  sore,  and  make  'e  pain,  and  'e  shame,  come 
bac^ag'in.'" 

Wyandotte  is  important  to  the  Captain;  he  can  give  information, 
but  is  distrusted — yet  he  tells  truth.     His  replies  are  characteristic: — 

** '  Answer  the  qaestions  in  the  order  in  which  I  pat  them.' 

«  *  Wyandotte  not  newspaper  to  tell  ebbery  t'ing  at  once.    Let  cap'in  talk  like 

one  chief  speaking  to  anoder.' 
**  *  Then,  tell  me  first  what  yoa  know  of  this  party  at  the  milL    Are  there  msny 

pole-faces  in  it?' 
**  *  Put  *em  in  the  river,'  answered  the  Indian,  sentenUonsly  {J  water  tell  the  tmf .' 
"  <  You  think  that  there  are  many  among  them  that  wooM  wash  white  ?* " 

Distrust  of  the  Indian  continues,  in  spite  of  many  tokens  of  deyo- 
tion,  and  of  feelings  the  most  grateful  and  refined,  evinced  towards  the 
ladies  of  the  party — ^indeed  to  all  who  use  him  kindly.  There  is  a 
delicacy  in  his  conduct  that  justifies  even  the  appellation  by  which  the 
author  characterizes  him,  "  this  forest  gentleman."  But  Captain 
Willoughby  has  a  too  vivid  sense  of  the  man's  failings  and  degrada- 
tion; he  tlu'eatens  him  with  flogging  once  more;  and  the  forest  gen- 
tleman, amidst  a  thousand  proofs  of  gratitude  and  afiTection  for  the 
family,  decoys  the  head  of  it  into  the  woods,  and  avenges  himself  by 
a  most  deliberate  assassination.     '^  The  old  sores  smarted." 

After  the  commission  of  this  cold-blooded  murder,  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the  savage 
towards  the  wife  and  cliildren,  and  in  appreciating  his  delicacy  and 
refinements.  Yet  we  must  hold  steadily  the  thread  whose  windings 
lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  Indian  nature,  and  we  may  fiind  con- 
sistency in  his  desire  to  soften  the  blow  to  his  favourite,  the  innocent 
Maud,  who  is  not  the  daughter  of  Willoughby,  whom  he  has  murdered. 

"*0h!  is  it  so,  Nick!— can  it  be  so?'  she  said;  <my  father  has  fiUlen  in  this 
dreadful  bostness  ?' 

«( <  Fader  kill  twenty  year  ago ;  tell  yoa  dat  how  often?*  answered  the  Tosca- 
rora,  angrily ;  for  in  his  anxiety  to  lessen  the  shock  to  Mand,  for  whom  this 
wayward  savage  had  a  strange  sentiment  of  affection  that  had  grown  oat  of 
her  gentle  kindnesses  to  himself  on  a  handred  occasions,  he  flmded,  if  she 
knew  that  Captain  Willoaghby  was  not  actn^r  her  father,  her  grief  at  his  1<M 
woald  be  less.  *  Why  vou  call  dis  fader,  when  cat  fader.  Nick  know  fader  and 
moder.     Major  no  broder* " 

And  there  is  a  touch  of  consummate  art  in  the  Indian  afterwards. 
Though  he  has  so  recently  urged  Maud's  want  of  natural  affinity  to 
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the  family  as  a  reason  why  she  should  not  grieve,  he  reminds  her  of 
the  imaginary  connexion,  when  proposing  to  effect  the  release  of  her 
lover  (the  MajoTj  who  has  heen  taken  prisoner)  and  to  engage  her  in 
the  attempt.  Understanding  a  woman's  feelings,  he  omits  the  word 
lover: — 

** '  Come  wid  Wyandotte — ^he  great  chief— shew  young  sqnan  where  to  find 

The  great  chief  Wyandotte  is  converted  to  Christianity  and  dies 
forgiven — a  fate  with  which  the  author  might  have  been  content, 
wiUiOut  throwing  in  a  reflection  which  seems  to  aim  at  discovering 
some  palliation  of  the  most  monstrous  crime,  in  the  usages  of  a  portion 
of  civilized  society.     We  are  sony  to  quote  what  follows: — 

**  Let  not  the  self-styled  Christians  of  cirilized  society  affect  horror  at  this  in- 
stance of  saTage  justice,  so  long  as  they  go  the  whole  length  of  the  law  of  their 
•rreral  commnnities  in  aveo^g  their  own  fancied  wrongs,  usin^  the  dagger  of 
calomny  instead  of  the  scalpin^-knife,  and  rending  and  tearing  ihnr  yictims  by  the 
agency  of  gold  and  power,  like  so  many  beasts  of  the  field,  in  all  the  forms  and 
modes  that  le^  rindictiTeness  will  either  justi^  or  tolerate,  often  exceeding  those 
broad  limits,  mdeed,  and  seeking  impunity  behind  peijaries  and  frauds." 

We  admire  Mr.  Cooper's  talents,  and  we  can  enter  into  his  feeling 
of  impatient  indignation  at  calumny  and  wrong ;  but  the  phrase, 
*'  savage  yuslice,''  should  never  have  been  written;  nor  has  any  man 
a  right  to  charge  any  order  of  civilized  society  with  '^  affecting  horror" 
of  the  foulest  crime  ktiown  to  it. 

For  the  rest,  we  wish  him  health  and  honour  always. 


NO    CONCEALMENTS! 

Ik  Bomtstic  Bilemma. 

BT    LAMAN    BLAMCHARD. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  before  we  married — ^nay,  it  was  made  a  shie 
qua  non  on  both  sides,  and  established  as  a  Mede-and-Persian  matri- 
monial law — that  there  were  to  be  '^  no  concealments  between  us!" 
As  many  confidences  as  we  could  contrive  to  secure  by  and  for  each 
other,  but  no  secret  unshared.  What  I  knew,  she  was  to  know;  what 
she  heard,  I  was  to  hear.  Our  eyes  and  ears,  our  hearts  and  souls 
even,  were  to  be  eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  souls,  in  common. 

We  might  have  our  little  mistakes  now  and  then,  brief  controversies, 
momentary  dissensions  even — transparent  shadows  flitting  between  ua 
and  felicity,  like  thin  fleecy  clouds  over  the  moon's  face  that  rather 
embellish  than  obscure  the  light — ^but  there  was  to  be  no  mystery. 
We  were  not  to  pretend  to  throw  open  our  whole  hearts  to  the  very 
inmost  recesses,  and  then  lock  up  one  particular  chamber  better  wortn 
peeping  into,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest.  No;  we  were  to  have  no 
reserv^  key,  but  be  free  to  pry  into  everything,  Bluebeardisms  and 
alL 

And  admirably  the  system  worked.  <' Marianne,"  said  I,  ^'you 
know  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  ransack  my  writing-desk  at  all  hoars; 
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there  can  be  nothing  there  or  eLsewhere  that  I  shoold  ocmeeal  fipon 
joQ.  Any  letters  of  mine,  as  soon  as  thej  arrive,  joa  are  free  to 
open,  only  taking  care  to  place  them  in  my  letter-cajse,  that  I  may  be 
aore  to  see  them.  Or  if  they  should  come  first  into  my  hands,  ymi 
would  only  find  them  open  instead  of  sealed,  that* s  all  the  difference." 

^  And  rm  sure,"  would  be  the  reply,  "  I  shall  always  be  as  imie> 
served  with  you.  I  should  never  dream  of  receiving  any  letter,  and 
then  locking  it  up,  or  hiding  it.  If  it  only  enclosed  a  milliner's  bQl,  I 
idiould  bring  it  to  you.** 

«  Thank  you,  my  dear.    Charming  confidence  I" 

It  certainly  worked  admirably  for  a  long  while-*4wo  or  three 
months — and  might  have  been  quite  a  perfect  system,  only  we  had 
bound  ourselves  by  such  solemn  vows  to  have  no  concosdments  from 
one  another,  that  conscience  was  rarely  quite  at  ease,  and  sometimes 
felt  its  rose-leaves  a  little  rumpled  and  uncomfortable,  when  happening 
to  call  to  recollection  some  trifling  affidr  that  had  never  been  commu- 
nicated, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  never  been  remembered. 

As  for  myself  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  so  much  a  victim  to  sensi- 
bility, thus  wrought  upon  by  a  too  literal  reading  of  fl&e  bond  into 
which  we  had  both  entcared;  Marianne  was  the  principal  martvr. 

Sometimes,  perhaps^  I  found  her  looking  at  me  at  bieakast  mA 
almost  half  a  tear  in  each  eye,  hear  coffee  getting  cold,  and  her  news- 
paper (containing  possibly  a  breach  of  promise,  or  even  a  murder) 
unread.  After  scalding  my  throat  with  my  hot  second  cap  in  a  na? 
tural  emotion  of  surprise,  as  well  as  anxiety  to  know  what  was  the 
matter,  I  discovered  that  she  did  not  feel  "  quite  rights**  but  rather  as 
if  she  were  intentionally  suppressing  a  fact  whidb  I  had  a  claim  to 
know — that  she  was  quite  sure  she  had  no  motive  for  concealment, 
and  was  even  unconscious  of  having  a  secret,  until  she  woke  up  in  the 
night  thinking  about  it — and  really,  then,  foolish  as  it  was,  she  could 
not  help  crying  about  it  too;  for  of  this  she  was  certain,  that  there 
could  be  no  affection  where  there  was  concealment. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  secret  after  all ! 

^'  Oh,  no!  you  mistake* ma  It  is  no  mighty  secret — ^far  finom  it; 
for  they  are  only  mere  acquaintances,  the  Pimbles,  though  pleasant 
people  enough;  but  I  fancied  the  concealment  might  look  h 
It  is  something  Mrs.  Pimble  told  me  the  other  day  when  we 
there.  There  is  a  probability  of  her  girl  marrying;  yea^  so  she  says; 
pretty  well — an  India  man;  but  I  believe  the  event  will  not  take 
place  these  ten  months." 

**  Oh,  well,  if  that's  all,  the  secret  was  not  a  mighty  one.  I  coold 
have  waited  the  ten  months  for  the  news,  and  yon  know  I  should  have 
be^Ei  sure  to  have  heard  it  then." 

**  That's  very  true,  my  dear';  but  then,  you  know,  in  the  meantime^ 
eoncealment ** 

Such  sensibility  could  not  be  too  tenderly  estimated;  and  when  I 
locked  round  my  little  world  of  friends,  and  my  wide  universe  of 
acquaintances,  delightful  indeed  was  the  contrast  which  this  candour 
and  openness  presented.  In  all  directions  I  could  hear  family  phrases 
flying  about,  such  as — ^*  My  wife  knows  nothing  of  this;"  or,  "  Yon 
need  not  mention  it  before  Edward ;"  or,  "  There  is  no  occasion  to  tell 
Jane  things  of  this  kind;"  or,  "  He  hates  to  hear  about  such  malter% 
so  not  a  syllable,  if  you  please;"  while  we,  in  our  little  matrimoniai 
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aiactiiiiiy  had  set  op  a  ccmfessonal  for  all  innocent  oomniiinkati0B8»  and 
aa  often  as  we  had  anything  to  say,  and  a  good  deal  oftener,  to  that 
we  cotdd  repair  for  a  blissful  interchange  of  confidence. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  a  thonght  occasionally  to  the  chilling  re- 
aerre  discernible  in  families  around  us,  for  so  I  oonld  afford  to  think 
leas  of  the  trifling  inconreniences  attendant  upon  our  own  system. 
Every  day  brought  with  it  a  half  dozen  small  secrets  for  Mrs.  Shallow- 
love  to  hide  from  her  husband — **  matters  that  for  her  part  she  had 
no  idea  of  telling  S.  about;"  but,  on  the  oontrary^  every  day  brought 
to  my  ears^  fresh  from  the  innocent  lips  of  my  wife,  a  hundred  abaur- 
dities  whidi  there  was  no  earthly  occasion  to  mention  to  anybody. 

'*0h,  you  are  here,  are  you!  I  have  only  just  six  worda— when 
jou  have  finished  your  letters  will  do." 

^  No^  Marianne,  now;  Tm  ready  to  listen"— and  my  pen  would  be 
laid  down,  of  course. 

*^  Presently  would  do  as  well,  but  I  wished  to  teU  yon  that  I  have 
beard  frnm  mamma 

**  Yesterday,  my  love.  She  was  quite  well,  all  was  going  smoothly, 
and  she  had  nothing  to  communicate,  you  told  me*" 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  heard  again  from  her  this  morning;  half-an^onr 
ago^  only  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  you,  nd  I  can^t  bear 
anything  to  be  dwelling  on  my  mind.  Here  ia  bar  letter,  you  caa 
read  it.  She  has  no  intelligence  to  add  to  that  she  sent  yesterday,  and 
has  therefore  nothing  to  say." 

«(*!" 

**  Oh,  and  I  never  told  you  that  Mr.  Duddt  has  let  his  honoo        * 

**  Was  his  house  to  let,  Marianne?    I  didn't  know ** 

''  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  his  house  was  to  let;  and  be  has  now  let  it,  I  am 
told — ^the  fixtures  taken  at  a  fair  valuation.  Besides  that,  it  seems  he 
means  to  retire  from  business,  and  sell  his  Canadian  property." 

**  Ah,  very  well,  Marianne;  I  suppose  he  knows  his  own  business, 
iHiatever  it  is,  though  we  scarcely  know  him  but  by  sight" 

''  No,  to  be  sure,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  only  I  thought  I  wouldn^ 
eoneeal  Oh,  and  that  little  Miss  Elderby,  a  chattering  thing— ahe 
has  just  been  here,  and  I  fancied  you  would  wonder  what  in  the  world 
ahe  could  be  telling  mo        " 

**  Not  I,  indeed ;  and  I  hope  yon  don't  think  it  necessary——" 

**  Yes,  but  I  do;  though  there's  really  little  or  nothing  to  tell,  ez* 
eept  that  Dr.  QaaA  has  had  notice  this  momiog  to  be  in  attendanoe 
at  the  Rectory" — (a  little  cough  here)—''  the  rector  praya  for  a  little 
girl,  as  they  have  but  eight*— but  I  understand  his  wiftf a  wishes  in 
that  respect  are  not  exactly  his." 

''I  heartily  wish,  my  dear,  that  both  parties  may  be  gratified ;  and 
now,  if  you  have  no  objection,  Fll  finish  my  letter." 

''To  be  sure,  certainly;  indeed  I  have  nothing  to  add,  nor  should  I 
have  communicated  all  this,  and  certainly  not  the  particulars  last 
mentioDed,  relative  to  afiairs  at  the  Rectory,  only  I  am  of  opinioii  that 
where  there  ia  oonceahnent— -" 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  contract,  to  some  extent,  the  saoM 
habit ;  and  I  at  first  found  myself  gravely  relieving  my  mind  of  a 
multitude  of  insignificances  daily,  the  smallness  of  which  made  them 
m  tremendous  burthen  to  bear.  Perhaps  some  event  undisdoaed,  nn* 
oonfided-Hsoncealed,  suppressed  within  my  own  bosom—- kas  been 
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recollected  after  quitting  the  house  to  take  my  morning  stroll;  and 
the  door  has  been  opened  again,  that  I  might  mention  the  interesting 
fact 

*^  I  quite  forgot  to  apprise  you,  Marianne,  of  a  step  which  I  oon* 
ceived  it  right  to  take  two  days  ago.  I  have  ordered  a  new  hat— as 
you  rather  object  to  the  shape  of  this-— and  I  would  not  have  you  be 
taken  by  surprise." 

Or  perhaps,  when  she  was  just  starting  on  her  own  trip,  I  called 
her  back  to  say — **  About  the  county-asylum,  to  which  I  talked  <^ 
subscribing  a  couple  of  pounds.  Dearest  Marianne,  that  there  may 
be  no  concealment  in  anydiing  between  us  two,  I  now  mention  to  yon, 
that  I  have  made  it  guineas!" 

But  this  scrupulousness  on  my  side  soon  vanished,  and  I  b^an  to 
find  that  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  communicate,  unless  an  affiur 
of  consequence  had  happened.  Not  so  my  wife;  ih««  is  no  end  to 
the  feminine  conscience  under  the  influence  of  aff^^tion. 

It  was  a  little  inconvenient  to  be  aroused  out  of  my  aft^-dinaer 
nap,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  receiving  a  proof  that  she  had  nothing  to 
conceal,  contained  in  a  demonstration  that  she  had  nothing  to  disdoee. 
But  it  was  still  worse,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  discussion  at  the 
dub,  to  be  summoned  down  to  the  door,  and  to  find  Marianne's  eager 
honest  face  gleaming  with  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  she  fdt  it 
wicked  to  withhold. 

*^  My  darling  creature,"  I  cried,  ^^  such  anxiety  and  confidential  de- 
votion makes  ^e  very  heart  speak  within  one! — "  my  darling  creatme, 
so  you  have  sometlung  to  say,  and  came  here  diat  I  might  not 
lose " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure;  and  so  I  thought  we  would  drive  roimd  this  way, 
for  I  can  keep  notlung  to  myself.  The  rector's  disappointed — it's  a 
boy!" 

We  never  had,  however,  the  least  syllable  of  complaint  between  us 
to  check  the  course  of  mutual  confidence;  unless  it  might  be  thought 
to  come  in  the  form  of  a  small  exdamation  of  surprise,  now  and  then, 
£rom  the  lips  of  Marianne,  at  accidentally  discovering  some  insignifi- 
cance which  I  had  omitted  to  mention  at  the  confessional. 

''  And  so,"  Marianne  would  cry,  "  you  met  Mr.  Walker  the  other 
day!  He  told  me  last  night,  when  he  came  and  sat  by  me,  that  he  had 
seen  you  lately!" 

"  Walker!  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago  in  Pall  MalL" 

"  You  never  told  me!" 

'^  My  dear,  I  forgot  it  before  I  reached  home." 

*^  How  strange!     Now  I  should  have  told  you  I " 

That  she  would. 

"  When  you  asked  that  gentleman  in  the  blue  stock  to  sing  last 
night,  you  praised  his  fine  voice;  I  never  knew  you  had  heard  him 
before." 

^*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  dropped  in  one  night,  you  may  remember,  in 
Wimpole-street,  when  there  was  a  little  music  going  on.  He  sang 
there." 

''  Really!  and  so  he  sang  there  !**  cried  Marianne.  *^  Well,  I  never 
knew  that  till  now!" 

But  I  must  confess,  that  about  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  of 
our  married  life,  Marianne,  perhaps  for  want  of  a  real  grievance,  b^an 
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to  imagine  one.  No,  it  did  not  amount  to  that  either.  I  should 
rather  saj,  that  she  took  a  needless  ol^^tbn  to  one  fkmilj  group 
amongst  our  acquaintances,  and  cherished  a  mild  dislike  which  our 
system  of  candour  and  open  confession  would  not  of  course  permit  her 
to  conoeaL 

There  teas  something  a  little  peculiar  in  the  tone  of  the  people,  that 
gave  a  kind  of  excuse  to  her  objections.  I  had  not  known  them  long, 
not  at  all  intimately,  yet  they  wrote  to  me  as  to  an  old  friend.  As 
often  as  Marianne  glimced  over  a  letter  of  theirs,  the  foolish  fluttering 
thing  (never  must  she  see  this  page!)  felt  half  inclined  to  tear  it,  as 
an  unwarrantable  and  impertinent  freedom.  There  were  some  young 
girls  too  in  the  case,  all  monstrous  innocent,  but  giddy  as  wild  birds, 
and  Marianne  in  fact  did  not  at  all  like  their  chirping. 

I  naturally  did  what  I  could  to  discourage  the  intimacy,  but  that 
was  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  delicately.  The  letters  would  come 
now  and  then,  and  my  wife  would  glance  over  them  as  usual,  lest,  as 
ahe  truly  observed,  it  should  appear  that  she  in  the  least  minded  such 
frivolity. 

One  evening,  returning  home  after  a  short  ramble,  I  found  on  the 
table  some  parcels  of  books  and  p^>er8,  which  had  arrived  for  me 
during  my  absence.  Marianne  made  some  reference  to  them  as 
matters  I  had  anticipated,  and  left  me  to  open,  search,  and  peruse. 
Underneath  them,  on  the  table,  I  then  found  a  post-letter,  directed  in 
a  handwriting  not  unknown,  yet  not  familiar  to  me.  It  was  from  one 
of  my  lively  freedom-loving  friends — the  well-meaning,  but  not  over- 
refined  correspondent,  whose  gaiety  had  caused  many  a  little  shadow 
to  creep  over  the  fair  brow  of  my  Marianne. 

This  letter  I  read,  and  then  read  again,  and  then  laid  down  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  not  unmixed  with  anger.  I  felt  that  my  correspon- 
dent had  no  right,  by  any  conceivable  law  of  feeling  or  privilege  of 
society,  to  address  me  in  a  manner  so  mistakeable.  I  was  then  asso- 
ciated with  their  dearest  friends;  nay,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  I  was  their  near  relative,  and  that  I  had  known  them  for  years 
was  a  thing  l^ble  in  every  line ! 

They  commanded  rather  than  invited  my  presence;  I  must  join 
them  in  their  excursion;  it  was  all  settled;  my  excellent  friends  the 

s,  and s,  whose  names  I  could  not  have  spelt,  and  whose 

faces  I  should  not  know;  Wednesday  morning  early;  magnificent 
scenery,  soul-stirring  associations;  invigorating  breezes,  wild  freshness 
of  nature;  delightful  arraugement,  party  perfectly  Bocacdan.  Not  a 
word  about  my  wife.   I  did  think  it  cool,  and  it  heated  me  accordingly. 

But  its  effect  on  me  was  of  no  consequence — ^what  would  be  its 
effect  on  the  mind  of  lilarianne!  So  familiar  was  the  tone  and  style 
of  the  epistle,  so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  the  account  I  had  always 
given,  that  although  I  feared  not  its  power  to  work  any  unkind  sus- 
picion in  her  mind,  I  knew  well  that  it  would  disturb  and  annoy  her. 
Perfectly  blameless  as  I  was,  it  must  yet  seem — so  very  free  was  my 
correspondent — that  I  had  insensibly,  inadvertently  encouraged  the 
unaccountable  familiarity.  I  resolved,  after  a  minute*s  consideration, 
to  ^are  her  the  annoyance.  Why  should  she,  angel  that  she  was 
(and  is,  whether  she  should  chance  to  see  this  paper  or  not!),  be  even 
a  momentary  sufferer  by  such  impertinence!  But  how  to  take  in  safety 
this  first  step  into  the  dark  regions  of  secrecy  I — ^how  to  manage  tlio 
first  vioUtion  of  our  compact! — ^how  to  effect  my  First  Concealment! 
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Marky  je  married  jootli,  that  ja  may  armd!  I  said  I  was  bbme- 
less— and  yet  I  must  needs  turn  schemer,  and  woik  with  the  toola  of 
guilt.  '  « 

The  letter,  having  heen  found  under  the  packets,  had  been  unob- 
served by  me  until  their  removal  Marianne  had  made  no  mqitki 
of  it,  the  seal  was  unbroken— ^perhi^  she  had  not  seen  it  at  aD. 
What  then  so  easy?  I  would  bum  it  at  once.  Not  sor— stop!  If 
she  had  not  seen  the  letter  itself,  she  must  have  heard  the  postman's 
knock*-our  house  was  not  so  large  (how  the  fiunily  has  increased  !X 
and  she  knew  that  a  letter  had  been  left.  To  put  it  aside—to  kaff" 
hide  it  for  the  evening,  would,  if  she  should  chance  to  notice  its  d>- 
sence,  or  spy  the  ^isUe  itself,  look  most  awkward  and  sdq>iciou8.  It 
would  denote  my  consciousness  of  something,  and  deprive  me  of  die 
power  of  exphiming  anything.  I  should  be  convicted  of  a  desire  to 
conceal,  without  profiting  by  my  guilt. 

The  thought  struck  me-^yes,  I  had  it.  Happily  the  letter,  thoqgh 
from  the  same  family  party,  was  not  from  the  same  penon  who  luid 
frequently  written;  and  even  if  Marianne  had  seen  it,  it  was  unlikelj 
that  she  had  recognised  the  hand.  Forth  from  my  pocket  I  drew  a 
letter  which  I  had  brought  from  the  club — ^it  was  from  Tom  Jonefl^ 
of  St.  Jinn's,  to  come  and  smoke  with  him.  Triumphantly  drawing 
Tom's  letter  from  its  envelope,  and  performing  the  same  operatioii 
with  respect  to  the  new  comer,  I  placed  the  jolly  smoker's  snmmcma 
in  the  envelope  of  my  objectionable  correspondent,  thrust  one  into  mj 
pocket,  and  threw  the  other  carelessly  on  the  table.  There  it  laj! 
To  all  appearance,  the  very  same,  save  and  except  its  broken  seal,  lluEt 
I  had  found  there  I  ITuU  was  the  letter  just  left  by  the  postman! 
What  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 

I  felt,  at  the  moment,  that  I  ought  at  least  to  get  a  secretarydiip  to 
an  embassy  from  the  government.  My  talents  had  been  sadly  throwa 
away«-buried  alive  under  heaps  of  honesty  I 

While  thus  pleasantly  musing,  wandering  as  I  may  say  betweea 
Constantinople  and  Madrid,  It^^anne  entered.  I  was  then  de^Iy 
busied  in  my  books  and  papers.  There  lay  the  detfer  deoq>tion — the 
innocent,  the  criminal  epistle, — the  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing.  My 
Marianne,  after  a  minute  or  two,  i^proached  the  table,  and  took  it  up. 
I  never  .iraised  my  eyes,  nor  seemed  conscious  of  the  action.  There 
was  silence  —  broken  but  by*  the  rustling  of  my  papers..  "  Yes," 
thought  I,  "  you  may  read  with  quiet  nerves — you  cannot  know  hoir 
cunningly  I  have  contrived  to  spare  you  an  annoyance!" 

No  sooner  had  the  thought  been  conceived,  than  a  iaint  moan,  a  low 
cry  of  fright  and  pain,  startled  my  inmost  ebvL  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
my  wife's  face  perfectly  white— 

'*  The  lively  blood  had  gone  to  guard  her  heart** 

Her  limbs  trembled — ^fear  and  anguish  were  diffused  all  over  her,  and 
she  dropped  at  my  feet.  I  could  not  speak,  surprise  kept  me  dumh^ 
and  her  feelings  first  found  a  voice. 

<'  Oh!  what  have  I  done?  and  what  have  you  done?  That  is  not 
the  letter,  but  the  envelope  only.  The  child,  your  little  nephew,  was 
in  the  room  when  it  came,  and  before  I  could  see  what  he  was  doings 
had  seized  it  and  found  one  side  of  the  cover  open — see,  here  it  is— 
he  read  the  name  of  the  writer — ^I  saw  not  a  word,  but  only  know  from 
whom  it  came.      Oh,  why  this  mystery — ^this   dreadful  deception? 
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What  am  I  to  think,  what  fear»  jrhat  snffiur!"    And  then  she  sank 
powerless  upon  mj  knees. 

A  hondred  feeimgs  crowded  stiflinglj  into  mj  heart  at  that  instant, 
Irat  assuredly  a  silly  feeling  was  uppermost.  I  had  not  the  emotion  of 
a  rascal,  of  a  hypocrite;  but  I  am  able  to  announce  to  the  public  in 
general  that  the  feeling  of  an  enormous  fool  is  a  singularly  disagrae- 
aUe  one. 

Evasion  would  have  been  meanness,  madness-— besides,  it  was  im- 
possible; and  with  crimsoned  cheeks,  I  instantly  fell  to  my  confessions. 
I  explained  aU  in  ten  words.  I  drew  the  real  letter — ^that  infernal 
well-intentioned  missiye— from  my  pocket.  I  convinced  her  that 
there  was  dsthing  in  it,  and  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into  the  most 
intense  folly  by  anxiety  for  her — ^by  respect  for  her  very  mistaken— - 
by  disinterested  fondness  and  affection. 

And  she  believed  as  readily  as  she  doubted.  Well  might  she  doubt, 
and  well  might  she  believe.  From  that  moment — good  or  evil — ^there 
have  been  no  ooncsaucemts. 


(But  Uil^rara  Caftlt 


POETBT. 

A  Lay  and  Songs  of  Hame^  hy  Owrgiana  Bennei.  The  poems — ^for  many 
are  so  entitled  to  be  called — ^in  this  little  volume,  breathe  a  passionate  sincerity. 
They  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  whose  ardent  mind  had  been  taken 
full  possession  of  by  an  enthusiasm  for  song,  whose  very  blood  ebbed  and 
flowed  obedient  to  the  ruling  star — a  star,  that  has  been  sometimes  found 
shining  somewhat  too  near  the  planet  that  governs  the  watery  tides. 

Not  only  is  the  passion  for  poetry — and  vnth  anything  less  than  a  passion, 
how  should  poetry  have  existence  in  any  nature— not  only  is  it  made  nuuii- 
fest  in  every  page  of  the  book,  but  many  tokens  of  a  maturing  thouffh  still 
imperfect  power  to  give  expression  to  it  consisteatly,  to  harmonize  the  wild 
throng  of  thoughts,  and  control  the  yet  headlong  impulses  of  the  heart,  are 
here  too. 

Besides  this,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  these  poems  could  never  have  been 
written  but  b^  one  who  is  either  worked  upon  by  the  phantasmagoria'  of  a 
vivid  imsffination,  or  has  suffered  in  reality  beyond  her  years,  by  &e  neces- 
sitous evils  of  life,  the  nangs  that  turn  fate*s  arrows  into  pens,  and  set  poets 
raving.  We  have  not  ror  years  perused  pages  so  blotted  with  tears — ^perused, 
in  prose  or  verse,  such  wild,  earnest,  punful  records  of  personal  suffering, 
sorrow,  disappointment — such  disclosures  of  deep  and  dark  feelings  of  bereave- 
ment, loneliness,  and  gloom ; — nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  lately  read  of 
such  enthusiastic  aspirations  for  fame— above  all,  of  such  a  daring,  we  hope 
not  deceptive,  consciousness  of  the  power  to  command  it 

It  is  true,  we  have  read  such  records  before.  A  great  portion  of  the  spon- 
taneous music  of  poor  lamented  L.  £.  L.  sung  of  purely  fictitious  woes ;  three- 
fourths  of  her  impassioned  song  is  a  tale  of  personal  suffering,  disappointment, 
and  despondency,  which  she  never  sustained,  and  which  those  who  knew  and 
lived  beside  her  in  the  cordial  confidences  of  friendship,  could  best  shew  to  be 
merely  dreams  cherished  as  subjects  for  verse.  Her  literary  executor,  who 
knew  her  as  well  as  any  person,  tells  us  that  these  hauntine  memories,  crushed 
affections,  ruined  hopes,  and  blighted  enjoyments,  were  in  most  of  her  paaes 
but  mere  terms  of  art — a  bruised  heart  was  a  professional  necessary,  and  a 
bliffhted  spirit  was  a  literary  resource.  Her  constant  and  hackneyed  use  of 
such  matensls  for  the  kind  of  verse  which  flowed  with  such  wonderful  freedom 
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from  her  pen,  detracts  xiot  one  iota  frpm  the  inflnenoe  still  exerdied  over  ns 
by  the  more  really  passionate  and  tiionffhtfal  of  her  writings — the  more 
moomful,  solemn,  and  deeply  imagined  of  ner  after-poems. 

But  of  course  the  greatest,  and  most  enduring  record  of  the  personal-sidfer- 
ing  school,  in  modem  poetiy,  is  "  Childe  Harold."  Though  much  of  the 
melancholy  picture — ^the  "<uoramic  view**  of  eloom  and  anguish,  wrong, 
bitterness,  and  savage  desolation,  was  notoriously  orercharged— ^noush  re- 
mans to  shew,  if  something  in  the  veiy  tone  of  the  poet  had  not  of  itidf 
spoken  moat  conrincingly  to  the  heart,  that  he  was  singing  of  no  fictitious 
woes,  but  was  in  the  main  terribly  in  earnest. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  quality  impressing  the  reader  to  a  sunikr 
effect,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  poet  now  singing  to  us  a  ^'  Lay  of  her 
Home  ;**  though,  by  the  way,  a  **  Lay  of  the  Universe"  would  have  been  tn 
apter  title  for  a  strain  that  extends  now  from  England  to  Italy,  and  then 
stretches  as  easily  to  Lidia--H;elebrating  not  merely  a  host  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fiieulties  mcidentally,  but  comraemoratiuK  persons  and  events  beside— 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  one  time,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales*  Christenine  at  another. 
^*  Childe  Harold"  is  the  immediate  source  of  inspiration ;  and  with  the  (ana 
of  the  stanza,  the  writer  has  caught,  insensibly,  perhaps,  the  exact  manner  and 
method  of  her  master ;  the  same  flying  from  mmvidual  to  general  princi{4es— 
the  same  mingling  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal — ^the  same  htfiil  wanderings  of 
memory,  and  abrupt  expressions  of  despondency  and  wretchedness ;  all  wmch, 
relieved  by  historical  or  imaginative  episodes  of  considerable  merit,  would  be 
utterly  unendurable,  if  there  were  not  over  all  an  air  of  intense  eamestness^-a 
passionate  expression  that  awakens  a  corresponding  fervour,  and  an  unaffected 
sympathy  as  we  read. 

In  one  material  point  of  philosophy,  there  is  a  grand  distinction  indeed 
between  the  world-wearied  Byron  and  his  disciple.  The  kdy*s  gloom,  dei^ 
and  often  mysterious  as  it  is,  is  ever  bounded  by  a  sunshine  as  respkndei^ 
Her  song,  howsoever  it  begins,  commonly  ends  in  Religion  ;  and  though  her 
muse  would  cover  the  green  and  flower-spread  earth  with  a  funeral  pul,  she 
still  leaves  the  summer  heaven  blue  and  open  above. 

We  must  not  close  without  some  examples  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  model- 
poem  has  been  remembered,  and  of  the  force  and  grace  often  displayed  in  1^ 
execution.    We  take  these  as  characteristic — ^not  as  the  best,  by  any  means : 

«  Mine  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  subdued. 

Nor  utterly  be  crush'd,  though  beaten  down ; — 

Once  more,  emerging  from  my  solitude, 
I  seek  to  win  the  guerdon  of  renown, — 
For  oOiers*  sake,  to  grasp  Fame^s  proudest  crown, 

To  make  my  name  an  honour'd  one :— yes,  I 
Who  long  have  borne  in  silence  the  world's  frown. 

Arouse  from  my  deep  sleep  of  apathy, 

And  strive  to  win  a  name  whose  mem'ry  shall  not  die ! 

<*  I  strive  no  more  with  feelings  proud  and  high-- 

Fate  may  depress  me, — as  the  thunder  shower. 
Suddenly  &lUng  from  the  clouded  sky, 

Bends  to  the  earth  the  wild  unshelter'd  flower, 

But  even  as  that  revives  in  brighter  hour, 
My  heart  may  rise  triumphant  over  woe ; 

Blighted,  not  crush'd,  by  the  dread  tempest's  power: — 
And  while  sweet  feelings  do  not  cease  to  glow. 
And  sense  and  life  be  lef^,  my  rude,  wild  strain  must  flow ! 

'*  Yet  vain  for  me  to  hope  for  earthly  bliss, — 

Of  human  happiness  I  dare  not  dream. 
But  look  for  peace  in  brighter  realms  than  this ; — 

My  barque  floats  slowly  down  life's  troubled  stream. 

The  sky  is  dark  above  me,— not  a  beam 
Breaks  through  the  gloom ;  and  hope's  fond  reign  is  o'er ! 

But  my  own  sorrows  shall  not  form  my  theme. 
Nor  the  sad  thooghts  which  haunt  me  evermore^ — 
But  turn  we  now  to  Fancy's  dear  ftmiliar  lore  I " 
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The  abrupt  divenion  to  ^  fancy's  lore**  is  characteristic  of  the  model ;  so 
are  all  the  turns  of  the  poem.  The  apostrophe  to  the  Prince's  Cluristening  is 
flraceful^  and  recals  to  mind  the  introduction  of  the  famous  stanzas  on  the 
dead  Frhicess  in  ^  Childe  Harold.**  One  severe  loss  is  pictured  in  a  thousand 
touching  allusions ;  indeed,  one  consciousness  of  an  unsubsiding  grief  may  be 
said  to  p«rvade  whatever  b  here  penned — the  loss  of  a  fi^er.  There  is  a  long 
passage  in  the  chief  poem,  which  u  evidently  an  outpouring  of  the  heart,  and 
not  to  be  read  without  tears.    It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire — 

**  Return,  return  to  earth,  my  Sire  I  once  more ; 

Life  hath  no  joy  without  thee— oh,  return ! 
And  I  will  be  more  docile  than  of  yore. 

More  watchful  of  thy  wishes ;  for  I  yearn 

To  shew  how  bright  Affection's  lamp  can  bum  !^ 
Tet  'tis  a  selfish  wish, — and  well  for  thee 

That  my  wild  prayer  if  vain :— and  I  do  mourn 
To  deem  mat  I  coiJd  wish  that  thou  shouldst  be 
Again  on  this  dark  earth,  to  share  its  grie&  with  me  I 

**  Awhile  Ihrewell,  mine  own  beloved  Sire ! 

'  The  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on,' 
And  my  worn  spirit  ceases  to  aspire 

After  the  things  of  earth,  Ibr  Thou  art  nme. 

For  whom  the  vain,  vain  prize  I  woold  have  won  ;^ 
Yes— Thou  art  gooe,  and  I — am  desolate ! 

I  had  not  straggled  even  as  I  have  done. 
But  that  the  thought  of  thee  could  still  create 
A  spirit  to  endure — a  power  to  conquer— Fate  t" 

If  the  '*  worn  heart"  and  the  **  haughty  spirit"  here  so  frequently  defucted, 
could  be  vnrought  upon  to  exercise  more  happily  the  ^fts  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  of  which  this  volume  of  mournful  verse  is  a  convincing  evi- 
dence, the  vniter  would  find  open  before  her  a  far  surer  path  to  the  poet's 
dazzling  recompence,  Fame— and  its  pleasant  attendant,  Envy. 


Paris  and  Um  Teojfie, — By  the  author  of  ^  Random  RecoUections  of  the 
horde  ami  Cornnunu,  (fc. — ^Mr.  Grant  makes  the  most  of  his  time.  During 
a  fortnight's  stay  in  Paris,  he  contrives  to  examine  the  aspects  of  the  various 
classes  composing  its  society ;  to  glance  at  the  state  of  its  morals  and  its  crime ; 
to  institute  comparisons  between  the  habits  and  manners  of  its  plople  and  those 
of  our  own ;  to  describe  its  newspaper  press,  its  literature,  literuy  men,  and 
publishers ;  to  visit  its  thousand  hotels,  cafes,  restaurants,  estaminets,  cabarets, 
and  theatres ;  to  lounge  upon  its  boulevards ;  to  lave  his  limbs  in  its  Chinese, 
Algerine,  and  floating  baths  on  the  Seine ;  to  thread  its  glittering  passages ; 
to  attend  mass  at  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  Saint  Koch ;  to 
expatiate  upon  its  pretty  women,  comforting  himself  the  while  that  we  have 
prettier  women  (if  not  so  well  dressed)  in  London ;  to  count  the  bearded 
baboons  with  bad  cisars  in  their  mouths,  whom  he  met  at  every  turn ;  to  ride 
in  omnibuses  and  cabs ;  to  fly  by  railway  to  Saint  Cloud,  Saint  Germain,  and 
Versailles ;  to  dine  at  the  Itocher,  and  sip  Lafitte  of  the/7i:emirre  quaUtc;  to 
visit  the  public  libraries,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  legislative  chambers ;  to  sen- 
timentalize in  Fdre  La  Chaise ;  to  describe  the  river,  the  bridges,  the  streets, 
the  houses ;  to  discuss  the  state  of  political  feeling ;  to  weigh  the  whole 
system  of  government ;  and  lastly,  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  early 
origin  and  history  of  the  renowned  city.  All  this  he  accomplishes  easily  and 
pleasantly  in  a  fortnight;  and  he  embellishes  his  book,  moreover,  appro- 
priately enouffh,  with  a  Daguerreotype  portrait  of  himself,  which  we  think 
(notwithstandinff  his  protest  against  sucn)  would  have  been  materially  im- 
proved by  a  well-grown  bmrd,  of  the  true  Rue  Saint  Honor^  growth. 

Hastily  put  together,  as  these  volumes  necessarily  are,  and  abounding  in 
faults  as  they  do,  they  are  nevertheless  agreeable  ana  readable,  and  contam  a 
great  deal  of  information,  which,  if  not  new,  at  least  has  the  air  of  novelty, 
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while  they  exhibit  verj  remsrkable  proofr  of  the  indiufccy  of  the  wBfcer. 
Taken  altogether,  they  farm  an  ezoellent  guide-book  to  the  French  capital ; 
&r  better  than  the  wretched  affiur  published,  by  Galignani.  A  manual, 
indeed,  for  the  stranger  in  Faiis,  free  from  the  influence  of  hofeaL4ceepen 
and  from  other  inflgenceni  la  a  poaitive  deaideratimu 


Friendship's  Offerii^  far  1844.  It  is  not  alwmjp  of  kte  years  t^  an 
^  annual**  could  be  call^,  in  literal  language,  an  ofiering  of  friendship ;  but  if 
to  many  the  phrase  may  be  thought  less  arolicable  than  it  formerly  was,  & 
very  reverse  is  the  case  with  *' Friendsnip's  Offering  itaelf.  It  comes  out 
like  a  small  g^t  refreshed,  swollen  indeed  to  a  full  size,  and  clad  in  bttntj. 
Its  contemporaries,  comic  and  sentimental,  are  atill  numerous,  but  not  mate* 
rially  changed;  but  here  we  have  one  of  the  oldest  transformed  into  the 
newest,  and  its  noyelty  claims  notice.  Of  the  plates,  the  frontispiece  from  a 
picture  by  Mr.  Stone,  deservedly  takes  the  lead;  and  of  the  fiiat  item  of  the 
literary  contents,  a  still  more  expressive  opinion  can  be  ffiven  by  transfening 
it  to  this  page.  Too  seldom  does  the  pen  that  furnished  it  afibrd  the  oppor- 
tunity. 


« 


TO  OUB  NSIOHBOUR  8  HBALTB. — ^BT  BABmT  OOBKWAU* 


"  Send  the  red  wine  round  to-night ; 
For  the  bhst  is  bitter  cold. 
Let  us  sing  a  song  that's  light : 
Merry  rhymes  are  good  as  gold. 

"  Here's  unto  our  neighbour's  healdi! 
Oh,  he  plays  the  better  part ; 
Doing  good,  but  not  by  stealth : — 
Is  he  not  a  noble  heart  ? 

*'  ^onld  you  bid  me  tell  his  name,— 
Shew  wherein  his  virtoet  dwdl ; 
Faithi  (I  speak  it  to  my  shame,) 
I  should  scarce  know  what  to  telL 

«<  Is  he— P*-^  Sir,  he  is  a  thing 
OkBt  in  common  human  day ; 
'Tween  a  beggar  and  a  king  ( 
Fit  to  order  or  obey.' 


(( 


'  He  is,  then,  a  soldier  brave  ?' — 
*  No :  be  dofh  not  kill  Ids  kin. 

Pampering  the  luxurious  grave 
With  the  blood  and  bones  of  an.' 


•*  •  Or  a  judge  ?'— « He  doth  not  sit, 
Making  hucksters'  bairns  plain ; 
Piercing  cobwebs  with  his  wit ; 
Cutting  tangled  knots  in  twam.' 


•*  *  He  ii  an  abbot,  then,  at  least  f— 
'  No,  he's  nd^er  proud  nor  blithe; 
Nor  a  stall-M  burly  beast, 
Gluttoning  on  the  paupers'  tithe. 

'"  He  is  brave,  but  he  is  meek ; 
Not  as  judge  or  soldier  seems ; 
Not  like  abbot,  proud  and  sleek: 
Yet  his  dreams  are  starry  dxeams,— 

«« <  Sooh  as  lit  the  world  of  old. 

Through  the  darkness  of  her  way ; 
Such  as  mi^ht,  if  clearly  told. 
Guide  blmd  Future  into  day. 

*^ '  Never  hath  he  sought  to  rise 
On  a  friend's  or  neighbom^s  £dl ; 
Never  slurred  a  foe  with  lies ; 
Never  shrank  flrom  Hnngei'b  caflL 

<•  *  But  from  morning  until  eve^ 

And  through  Autumn  unto  ^iriBg, 
He  hath  kept  his  course,  (believe,) 
Courting  neither  slave  nor 


^ '  He,— whatever  be  his  name, 
For  I  know  it  not  aright — 
He  deserves  a  wider  frme: — 
Come!  here's  to  his  health  to-oight.*"* 

There  is  some  prose  almost  as  good  in  this  varied  volume ;  and  nothiog 
better  of  its  class  is  likely  to  appear  before  or  after  Christmas,  than  *^  The 
Secret"  (inauspiciously  named)  of  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin.  Serious  and 
sparkling  by  tmms,  it  is  animated  and  graceful  everywhere.  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalTs 
Jrish  Sketch  has  the  stamp  of  true  character  upon  it ;  and  excellent,  as  varietiei, 
are  the  contributions  of  Leitch  Ritchie ;  his  ^  Lnmoral  Essays**  are  ri^ 
mirthiul  moralities.  _.«^ 

ThtMvsUifd  Bijou,  for  1844,  published  by  D'Almaine,  la,  we  beg  to  inibnn 
our  fair  readers,  more  ffoi;^eously  embellished  this  year  than  ever,  besides 
containing  a  charming  section  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  we  oar* 
dially  recommend  it  to  their  pianos. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

law  and  tbb  law  of  ar1ib8t.  —  bobxn*8  8baxp  pkactxce,  and 
mansstt's  atonement. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  more  zealous  of  the  elders  of  Seal- 
street  had  some  calls  upon  his  attention  far  more  urgent  than  anything 
relative  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  Africa.  He  was  practically  taught 
that  a  man-snapping  trade  existed  nearer  home,  to  wMch  his  wandering 
philanthropy  had  never  paid  any  attention;  and  that  it  was  put  into 
execution  by  a  class  of  men  whom  cowardice,  not  conscience,  prevents 
from  being  engaged  in  direct  piracy  or  absolute  highway  robbery. 
Shuckleborougl^  irritated  to  the  last  d^ree  at  the  intolerable  insolence 
of  Habergam  in  daring  to  say  a  word  respecting  the  affairs  of  a  man 
to  whom  he  was  in  debt,  and  not  unfairly  annoyed  that  any  one  should 
give  the  slightest  attention  to  a  story  at  once  so  calumnious  and  absurd, 
especially  one  who  was  on  familiar  terms  with  his  master,  and  who 
must  have  known  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  monstrous  tale,  attended 
with  his  account,  which  reached  no  small  sum,  most  carefully  and 
scientifically  drawn  up,  at  Habakkuk's  office  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  With  a  grave  courtesy,  which  it  cost  him  much 
trouble  to  assume,  and  had  been  in  a  great  measure  aa^uired  by  many 
aedative  whiffs  of  tobacco^  he  presented  the  paper  exhibiting  the  fatal 
balance.  * 

"  If  it  be  convenient  to  Mr.  Habergam,"  he  said,  **  to  discharge  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  should  feel  it  as  an  obligation." 

"  Are  thee  not  coming  before  the  time  promised,  friend  Robin  ?" 
said  the  alarmed  corn-factor.  *'  I  thought  thee  had  told  me  I  should 
have  had  further  time  on  these  unfortunate  bills  of  Brown,  Badger, 
and  Co.,  which  have  done  me  so  much  mischief." 

*'  Unfortunate  they  may  well  be  called,  Mr.  Habergam,"  returned 
Shnckleborough;  '^but  in  my  mind  more  unfortunate  to  those. who 
have  already  paid  the  money  upon  them  than  to  those  who  have 
received  it,  and  as  yet  have  paid  nothing.  But  you  need  not  be  alarmed, 
Mr.  Habergam,  about  them;  we  promised  to  overbold  them  three 
months,  and  so  we  will — there  are  still  three  weeks  and  five  days  to 
ran.  If  you  look  over  the  account,  you  wiU  find  it  relates  to  far 
different  transactions,  of  which  of  course  you  are  well  aware.  Look  it 
over  at  your  leisure-— I  am  sure  it  is  perfectly  correct.  I  must  wish 
yon  good  morning  for  the  present,  because  business  presses;  but  I 
shall  be  here  again  punctually  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Habergam." 

With  a  most  ceremonious  bow,  which  by  no  means  inspired  satis- 
faction in  the  breast  of  him  to  whom  it  was  devoted,  Robin  left  the 
counting-house,  leaving  its  master  to  go  to  breakfast  with  what  appetite 

GO  2 
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he  might.  Habergam  scrutinized  the  accounts  with  a  professional  eje, 
though  before  he  commenced  the  examination,  he  was  well  aware  that 
no  hole  waslo  be  found  in  the  book-keeping  armour  of  their  over-corn- 
plimentaiy  calculator.  While  thus  engaged,  a  formal  and  piim  mes- 
senger, despatched  from  the  meeting-house,  came  to  remind  him  that 
it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  that  the  members  who  had  appointed  to 
assemble  there  on  the  business  of  which  he  knew  were  alreadj  met, 
and  tliat  the  brethren  waited  but  for  him.  Had  Habakkuk  been  of 
the  profane,  his  answer  to  this  inopportune  message  would  have  been, 
*^  The  brethren  be  d — d  !"  But  though  the  emotion  which  dictates 
such  wholesale  condemnation  of  those  who  displease,  swelled  as  strongly 
in  his  bosom  as  in  that  of  the  most  swearing  of  troopers,  nothing  so 
undevout  passed  his  lips.  He  merely  groaned^  and  told  the  messenger 
to  inform  those  who  sent  him  tliat  he  was  engaged  in  unexpected 
business,  and  that  he  thought  the  matter  was  not  so  pressing  but  that 
it  might  stand  over. 

After  the  disappointed  Mercury,  whose  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited  by  the  hopes  of  picking  up  ample  food  for  aJander,  had  departed, 
Habergam  grunted  forth  something,  as  like  a  curse  as  possible,  upon 
his  folly  in  meddling  in  the  matter  at  all,  to  wliich  he  instinctiTely 
attributed  this  sudden  call  for  the  money.  "  I  may  well  say,"  he 
muttered,  "  that  it  is  an  unexpected  business — and  I  might  say,  too» 
that  it  is  a  most  annoying  business  just  now.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  odd  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  if  I 
have  six  hundred  and  fifty  available  in  the  house,  it  is  as  much  as  I 
have.  However,  there  is  no  use  in  loitering  about  it;  Shuckleborough 
is  as  punctual  as  an  hour-glass,  and  I  have  not  quite  the  time  measured 
by  an  hoiur-glass  to  spare " 

Revolving  in  his  inmost  mind  on  whom  of  his  friends  he  should  call 
to  assist  him  in  his  present  difficulty,  he  sallied  forth.  It  is  useless  to 
re-write  what  has  been  written  a  thousand  times.  He  fared  as  all 
money-borrowers,  from  the  days  of  Timon.    Those  to  whom  he  applied, 

**  Did  answer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  wonid,  are  sorry ** 

In  fact,  the  scarcity  of  money,  which  never  fails  to  prevail  on  all  such 
occasions,  was  pleaded  to  the  unlucky  corn-factor,  and  he  came  back — 
"  no  richer  in  return."  He  had  indeed  raised  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  but  his  absence  had  raised  a  devil  which  made  that  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  no  value.  He  had  not  returned  until  half-past  ten, 
and  thereby  missed  Robin,  who  was  exact  to  a  moment.  His  clerks 
told  liim  that  Mr.  Shuckleborough  was  very  cross,  and  slightingly 
adding  that  he  would  return  at  eleven,  when  he  trusted  he  would  not 
'he  trifled  with  any  longer.  If  poor  Habakkuk  had  been  waiting  for 
him,  it  would  have  made  little  difference  ;  but  Shuckleborough  would 
have  been  dei>rived  of  a  pretext  for  a  more  copious  discharge  of  that 
bile  which  had  been  burning  within  him  since  the  day  before.  At 
eleven,  he  returned,  "  with  countenance  severe." 

"  Mr.  Habergam,"  said  he,  "  you  must  think  my  time  of  little  worth, 
else  you  would  not  waste  it  in  the  manner  which  you  have  done  tliis 
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morning;  but  as  arguing  aboat  that,  Mr.  Habergam,  will  not  tend  to 
the  recovery  of  my  hours,  let  us  go  to  business  at  once.  Have  you 
looked  over,  Mr.  Habergam,  the  account  I  left  you,  and  found  it 
correct?' 

'<  Perfectly,"  said  Habakkuk;  '<  I  had  no  doubt  of  that", 

^'  All,  then,  that  remains,  Mr.  Habergam,  is  to  settle  it.  I  have  the 
receipts  and  vouchers  all  ready  in  my  pocket."  And  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  produced  them.  "  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  two-pence.  If  it  is  any 
convenience  to  you,  Mr.  Habergam,  we  shall  let  the  small  money  stand 
over,  and  take  as  on  the  present  account,  two  thousand  eight  hundred." 

"  Why,  truly,"  said  Habergam,  "  friend  Robin ^" 

**  My  name,  sir,"  interrupted  the  derk,  with  haughty  indignation, 
**  is  Robert!  /  was  christened,  Mr.  Habergam,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Christian  coimtry — ^not  named,  like  some  people,  as  a  dog  ;  and  as  to 
my  being  your  friend,  sir — ^it  is  perfectly  new  to  me  how  the  friendship 
hfUB  sprung  up  between  us!    Let  us  go  on  to  business." 

''  Then,  Robert  Shuckleborough,"  said  the  corn-factor,  in  whom 
what  he  would  call  the  Old  Adam  was  working  strong  to  knock 
down  a  man,  whom  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  commercial  life  he 
had  looked  upon  as  not  much  better  than  a  menial;  '^  the  truth  is,  that 
I  have  not  got  the  whole  sum." 

"  r  thought  so,  by !"  said  Robin,  with  an  oath.     '<  Well,  what 

have  you  to  offer,  my  good  man  ?" 

**  I  have  just  now  about  nine  hundred  pounds,  which  I  can  pay  up 
at  once." 

*'  So  fkr,  so  good.  But  for  the  remaining  nineteen  hundred,  how 
do  you  propose  to  arrange?" 

"  I  could  give  you  bills,  which  have  only  a  few  days  to  run,  to  the 
tnne  of  about  eleven  hundred  pounds." 

<<  BiUs! — shew  them  to  me,"  said  Shuckleborough,  with  infinite  scorn. 
**  Bills — any,  I  suppose;  Brown,  Badger,  and  Co.'s  affairs.  Bills,  my 
good  man,  must  be  taken  from  you  with  considerable  caution." 

''  The  bills,"  said  Habergam,  roused,  in  spite  of  his  circumstances,  to 
anger,  *'  are  as  good  as  the  bank.  Ask  of  any  bankers  in  LiverpooL 
rU  discount  them  myself  at  five  per  cent  this  moment." 

''  Hardly,  now,  my  good  man,"  replied  Shuckleborough — "  hardly. 
I  have  planted  the  bUls  we  held  of  you  in  every  banking-house  in 
Liverpool,  cautioning  them  not  to  proceed  until  the  time  we  promised 
to  overbold  has  expired,  and  then  to  act  on  their  own  judgment" 

Habergam  looked  agliast,  but  said  not  a  word,  as  he  had  handed 
over  the  bills,  well  knowing  that  they  weire  destined  to  be  condemned. 

"  Ay,  I  thought  so  —  a  precious  lot!  Broadbrim,  Bam,  and  Co.; 
Humphrey  Ham;  Fox  and  Levi,  —  ay,  that  is  not  fox  and  goose; 
Mark  and  Mincing — ^yes,  we  know  that  firm  well;  Hildebrand  Stanley, 
—what.  Sir  Hildebrand?" 

"Yes." 

"  For  two  hmidred  and  fifty  pounds!  Why,  you  know  a  bill  of  Sir 
Hildebrand's  is  not  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  pence,  which,  I  sup« 
pose,  is  as  much  as  you  gave  him  for  it ;  yet  this  is  the  only  bill  of 
the  lot  for  which  I  would  give  you  five  shillings.  Here,  I'll  buy  this 
of  you  at  double  the  price,  no  matter  what  that  be,  of  the  money  you 
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gave  Sir  Hildebrand»    FU  cash  it  for  yon  at  once  out  of  my  own  ro- 
Bouroes.     To  what  amoimt  have  yon  swindled  the  gendeman?*' 

*<  Swindled!"  said  Hahergam.  "  Mr.  Robert  j^uekleboroug^  yoa 
have  been  convivial  at  an  early  hoiir  this  morning,  else  you  would  ool 
dare  use  such  language  to  me.    The  bill  came  into  my  haiid»- 

*<  I  am  tired,"  said  Shuckleborough,  "  of  listening  to  thifi 
and  fraudulent  stuff.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  the  biB  eame  into 
pour  hands — ^you  will  find  it  something  of  more  importance  to  aaoertaiii 
how  it  is  that  you  came  into  our  hands." 

He  whistled,  and  a  pair  of  uncouth  ruffians  appeared  ai  the  precon- 
certed signal. 

**  This  is  the  man,"  continued  Bobin,  **  the  defendant  in  Ihe  case  of 
Shackleford  v.  Habergam,  (Robin  had  taken  care  that  his  mastei's 
name  should  not  iq>pear  in  die  transaction.)  Do  your  duty,  Wver 
Oglethorpe." 

''  It  aint  a  pleasant  duty,"  said  Oliver-  grinning,  however,  at  tiifi 
same  time,  in  hideous  delight ;  <^  but,  HabaUiuk  Habergam,  her^s  the 
writ— here's  the  originaL  Come,  my  old  trump,  time's  precious — ^we 
must  tramp  at  once.  Put  on  jour  castor.  We'll  wait  fer  thaS^  for  we 
aint  tmreasonable." 

**  What!"  said  Habergam,  greadjr  astonished,  and  feeling  die  insoh 
and  injury  still  more  deeply  as  they  were  inflicted  in  presence  of  tome 
half-score  of  stnpified  derks— *'  oo  you  mean  to  say  diat  I  am  ar- 
rested?" 

"  I  do  mean  that  thing,"  said  (Xiver  Oglddiorpe,  **  and  no  iwistate. 
Pay  the  sum  marked  on  the  back  of  the  writ,  with  the  fees,  and,  in 
course,  the  thing  is  at  an  end;  if  not,  in  course,  you  must  go  widi  us." 

'*  In  course,"  said  his  attendant,  a  gentleman  who  r^oioed  In  the 
nickname  of  Measly  Mott. 

'*  But,"  said  Habakkuk,  much  alarmed  at  the  eerions  tnm  tUngfi 
were  now  taking,  *^must  this  be  done  at  once^ 

<<  Certainly,"  said  Oliver  Oglethorpe,  **  nnless  dus  good  gentfeman 
what  brought  us  here  gives  a  discharge  to  the  writ,— I  see  lie  diakei 
his  head,  so  that  is  no  go^-— or  you  balL" 

**  Mr.  Shnckleborough,"  said  HAb^:gam,  **  this  is  a  most  mxtngeam 
proceeding!" 

'^  No,  it  aint,"  said  Oliver;  "  there's  nothing  in  it  but  what's  regular. 
I  defy  the  chanceUor  of  the  duchy  to  say  that  diereTs  a  bit  wfoiigr 

Habakkuk  did  not  heed  the  interruption.  *'  I  must  send  far  John 
Manesty,  for  I  know  Mr.  SHiaddefoid  is  only  one  of  his  broken^  and 
ask  him  if  he  has  sanctioned  such  conduct" 

^  Manesty  han't  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Oglediorpe.  **  I  know 
no  more  about  him  than  I  do  of  the  ghost  dl  Cl^gg  HM*  Come,  old 
chap,  do  not  waste  no  more  of  our  precious  minutes/* 

"At  all  events,  my  good  man,"  said  Robm,  "  Mr.  Ifaneaty,  whom 
you  are  taking  the  Hb^rty  of  calling  John  Manesty,  as  if  he  wera  your 
footman,  cannot  interfere  now.  He  left  town  immediate^  after  quit- 
ting your  synagogue  for  his  estate  at  Wolsteriiohne^  and  wul  not  return 
mitil  the  day  after  to-morrow.  On  Friday  last,  hb  gave  me  several 
accounts  of  shaky  people,  induduog  yours,  mv  good  man,  and  told  me 
to  gather  them  in  as  I  could;  so  I  passed  die  transacdon  om  to 
Mr.  Shackleford,  and  he  has  instructed  these  gentlemen  to  act" 
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There  iras  m  prodigioiiB  quanthj  of  tiie  tldiig  Hat  is  not,  m  tiib 
ststemeot  of  Botei;  hat  has  Tictui  was  in  do  oonditiaQ  to  lepd  it. 

*^  Grive  me,  then,  until  ins  ratam.  Whj,  OgiedMvpe,  I  hsreknovn 
jou  since  joa  were  not  mnch  ommb  tban  a  boj.* 

**  And  emplojed  me,  too.  Bo  yon  ranamber?  Bat  no  matter,  we 
are  wasting  tune." 

**  There's  mj  wife  and  her  three  beanteoos  babbies  at  home,"  said 
Measly  Motty  "a-waitingfortheretamof  ahnsbandanda&therfirom 
the  doing  of  his  dnty  as  an  officer  on  aenrioe.'' 

*<  W^  then,"  said  the  subdued  com-fiM^tor,  ^^  as  yon  qpeak  of  wife 
and  children,  let  me  see  nune  befine  you  drag  me  away." 

**  Come,  Habakkuk,  my  old  bmdc,"  returned  Qg^eduurpe,  "  that's 
too  good !  Drag  you  away;  youll  walk  quiet  enough  without  drag* 
ging.  The  frau  and  kinchen,  if  they  want  you,  will  find  yon  easily 
enougb  in  Church-lane." 

**  I  can  raise  the  money  by  the  sacrifice  of  goods,  of  five  times  die 
amount,  in  the  course  of  the  day;  but  an  arrest  will  be  my  ruin." 

**  There  must  be  an  end  of  all  thingB,'*  said  Bobin,  taking  out  a 
silver  watch  the  sise  of  a  coach-wheel  firam  the  enonnous  fli^  of  his 
waistcoat.  '*It  is  perfectly  useless,  Mr.  Habeigam,  to  talk  to  me-— the 
law  must  have  its  course.  Good  morning  to  yon.  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  keeping  you  from  any  pleasant  entertainment^  at 
which  you  were  engaged  to  be  first  fiddle." 

He  dqfwrtedto  q>read  through  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity  the  news 
that  Habergam  was  in  gaol,  and  the  ofildals  of  the  palatinate  lost  no 
time  in  consigning  him  to  his  ultimate  destination,  after  taking  care  ta 
draw  fimm  him  as  much  of  his  ready  money  as  they  thought  he  had  a 
disposition  to  part  with. 

All  this  may  be  very  wrong  or  very  light;  but  if  any  one  thinks  that 
In  tiiis  scene  Bobin,  who  is  a  finrourito  Mend  of  ours,  behaved  like  a 
tyrant,  wfp  beg  them  to  remember  that  he  was  sensible  of  a  wrong, 
jn^pe  in  his  own  cause,  and  consoions  of  power.  Whether  this  is  pre-^ 
cisiSy  the  kind  of  tribunal  which  it  is  wise  or  desirable  to  erect,  is  a 
question  to  be  discussed  in  other  pages  tlum  these.  Habakkuk,  at  all 
events,  had  suffideut  leisure  to  inquire,  whether  that  charity  which 
exports  itself  abroad  may  not  be  very  contracted  in  its  concerns  at 


Maneaty's  retnm  to  his  office,  in  spite  of  Bobin's  bouncings^  took 
pkoe  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  Habergam  had  been  arrested. 
No  mention  of  that  eireumstsnoe  was  made  to  him,  nor  did  he  make 
any  inquiiy  which  led  to  it  The  day  passed  over  in  Pod-lane  with 
its  usual  quietude,  and  those  who  had  heard  of  the  nunour  spread  by 
drunken  BIsms  only  lan^ied  at  it.  On  inquiring  after  that  worthy 
gentleman,  it  was  mrnid  that  he  occupied  his  Sunday  evening  in  get* 
ting  more  and  more  drunk ;  and  that  when  he  had  brought  that 
hniincai  towards  a  veiy  perfect  state  of  completion,  he  had,  contrary 
to  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  every  one  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministrBtion  of  the  tap,  staggered  out,  uttering  incoherent  oaths. 
Daring  the  etening  he  had  been  very  troublesome;  he  called  every 
asan  of  anything  like  a  decent  appearsnce  a  pirate,  and  swore  that  he 
knew  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  particular,  he  could  identify, 
and  so  could  the  crew  of  the  ship  Juno,  now  lying  at  Gravesend,  the 
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greasy  lubbers  whom  he  had  met  in  the  psalm-shop.  He  knew  them  all 
well,  and  could  hang  them  all  up, — ^indeed,  for  that  matter,  he  oould  hang 
half  Liverpool;  and  if  he  could  not  hang  the  other  half,  he  well  knew 
they  richly  deserved  it.  After  wanting  to  fight  with  every  one  in  the 
room,  he  departed  in  disgust.  He  had  no  £t,  nothing  but  what  he 
wore  about  him;  he  had  paid  honestly  for  all  he  called  for,  and  had 
foolishly  thrown  about  some  pieces  of  gold  and  silver;  and  of  him 
nothing  more  was  known  at  the  Blackamoor's  Arms.  The  landlord 
said  he  was  sorry  such  a  fellow  had  come  into  his  house,  and  sonj, 
•too,  that  he  left  it  in  such  a  state.  **  I  think,"  said  he^  "  he  has 
tumbled  into  the  river,  and  is  drowned.'' 

In  eight  or  ten  days  the  surmise  of  the  landlord  was  proved  to  be 
true  :  a  body  almost  decomposed  was  washed  up  tmder  St.  Nicholaif 
-church,  the  cbress  and  other  indications  of  which  proved  it  to  be  that 
of  Blazes.  Nothing  was  found  about  him  except  some  foreign  coins, 
doubloons,  dollars,  &c,  amounting  in  value  to  some  ten  or  twdve 
pounds.  No  marks  of  violence  appeared  upon  his  person,  and  the  only 
conclusion  that  the  coroner's  inquest  could  come  to,  was  that  of  **  found 
<lrowned."  Those,  of  course,  who  had  entertained  any  suspicion  that 
Manesty  was  connected  with  the  business  charged  against  him  by  the 
deceased,  had  their  suspicions  strengthened  by  the  mode  of  his  death; 
they  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  arrest  of  Habergam. 

But  that  was  all  over  now.  Two  or  three  days  had  ehipsed  after  he 
had  been  removed  from  the  den  of  Oglethorpe,  where,  of  course,  he 
was  most  unmercifully  fleeced,  to  the  prison  of  the  palatjnate,  Lancaster 
Castle,  before  Manesty  was  informed  of  the  occurrence.  He  atroDgly 
rebuked  Bobin,  and  sent  an  instant  discharge,  with  a  letter  of  the  most 
kindly  apology.  The  thing  had  occurred  in  his  temporary  abeeno^ 
4md  Mr.  Shucileborough  had  quite  mistaken  instructions  which  he  had 
given  a  few  days  before.  It  was  certain  that  a  sudden  pressure  had 
come  upon  the  house,  and  he  had  directed  that  some  strictness  should 
•be  used  to  obtain  outstanding  monies  of  long  date;  but  it  had  never 
entered  his  head  that  any  one  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  arrest,  to  which  he  or  his  father  before  him  had  never 
resorted  in  any  instance  during  a  commercial  course  of  nearly  half-a- 
<!entury,  and  which,  above  all  things,  he  deeply  regretted  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  Habakkuk  Habei^gam,  with  whom  he  had  been 
so  long  knit  in  brotherly  love.  As  for  the  transactions  which  unhap- 
pily gave  occasion  for  this  unlucky  mistake,  he  begged  that  nothing 
should  be  thought  of  them  until  payment  was  perfecdy  convenient,  no 
matter  at  how  distant  a  date;  and  as  for  the  biUs  of  Brown,  Badger, 
and  Co.,  he  had  taken  them  out  of  his  office  to  throw  them  into  his 
own  private  desk,  there  to  remain  until  Habakkuk  himself  asked  for 
them.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  or  more  handsome;  and  if  the  poor 
corn-factor  emerged  from  prison  with  blasted  credit  and  crippled  re- 
sources, spirits  broken  and  his  self-importance  humiliated,  to  become  a 
bankrupt  in  three  months,  and  an  inmate  of  the  grave  in  three  more^ 
no  one  could  in  the  slightest  d^;ree  impute  those  catastrophes  to 
Mr.  Manesty,  who  had  generously  flung  his  bills  into  the  fire,  sorrow- 
fully attended  the  funeral,  and  headed  a  subscription  for  his  family 
with  the  liberal  donation  of  100/. 
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